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PREFACE. 


This,  like  the  preceding  volume  in  this  series,  "is 
designed  mainly  for  Students  at  our  Urj' ersities  and 
Public  Schools,  and  for  such  as  are  preparing  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced  Examinations." 
But  it  is  also  intended  to  be  intelligible,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  know  no  Greek. 
With  this  purpose,  Greek  and  all  points  involving  Greek 
scholarship  have  been  relegated  to  the  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices. 

A  list  of  the  works  consulted  and  utilised  in  writing 
this  book  would  occupy  many  pages.  To  note  on  each 
p£^e,  in  the  German  fashion,  every  obligation  and  refer- 
ence would  swell  the  work  to  twice  its  present  size.  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  n  all  the  best  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject in  English,  French,  and  German.  Much,  especially 
of  the  German  work,  deals  with  isolated  points :  the  priu- 
ciples  which  determined  the  growth  of  Greek  literature 


VIU  P^J^ACE. 

have  been  comparatively  neglected  by  previous  writers. 
The  present  effort  may,  I  hope,  contribute  towards  remedy- 
ing this  neglect. 

I  am  indebted  for  valuable  guidance  to  my  former 
tutor,  H.  Richards,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  to  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

F.  B.  J. 
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A 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURK 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Classioal  Greek  Literature  begins  with  Homer,  and  ends 
practically,  if  not  precisely,  with  the  death  of  Demosthene& 
During  this  period  Greece  was  frea  With  the  loss  of  liberty, 
literature  underwent  a  change^  QrfP"''  ^"«"""'  tin  p'^^"'">  '"^" 
1?f  cftni"*!,  nnd  thiA  Tffnit'^Mt^H  ^^n*^  4iffpr°nrn  bfftjaifleji  the  cla^M- 
cal  and  let-pr  pprj^a-  A  second  great  ditference  is  that  whereas 
tne  literature  of  the  classical  period  was  written  not  only  by 
Greeks,  but  for  Greeks,  later  literature  was  cosmopolitan  ;  and 
to  this  change  in  the  literature  corresponds  the  change  in  the 
langui^e,  which  from  pure  Greek  became  Hellenistic  Greek. 
The  earliest  period  of  Greek  literature  is,  then,  cLissical  because 
it  is  the  work  of  genius,  and  is  due  solely  to  Greek  genius.  It 
reflects  Greek  life  and  expresses  Greek  thoughts  alone,  and, 
like  the  language  in  which  it  is  clad,  contains  no  foreign 
elements. 

Classical  Greek  literature  is  the  proper  introduction  to  litera- 
ture generally,  becaiise  in  it  the  laws  which  determined  its 
development  are  simple,  and  can  be  easily  traced.  It  was  pure 
and  original,  and  its  development,  unlike  that  of  subsequent 
literatures,  was  not  complicated  by  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
literature.  Further,  the  various  kinds  of  literature,  poetry  and 
prose,  epic,  lyric,  and  the  drama,  history,  philosophy,  and 
oratory,  not  only  reuiained  tnie,  each  to  its  own  type,  but  on 
the  whole  they  developed  in  orderly  succession.  This  was 
because  they  were  the  work  of  different  niembers  of  the  Greek 
race,  whose  latent  literary  tendencies  required  different  political 
and  social  conditions  to  draw  them  out.  They  were  evoked  one 
«fter  the  other  by  political  and  social  changes ;  and  so  the  stages 
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mSTOIty    OF   GREEK    LITERATURE. 


ill  tlie  development  of  literature  correspond  witli  tliose  of  tlia 
nation's  lifa  The  growth  of  /^Jpin  poctri/,  the  earliest  form  of 
the  literaturs  "which  has  bequeathed  remains  to  tis,i.va3  favoured 
by  a  stage  of  civilisatiou  iu  ivhicli  [uitriarchal  monarchy  formed 
the  political  niEichincry,  and  family  life  furnished  the  society 
and  the  literary  public,  L/tfric^  the  next  branch  of  literature, 
found  favouring  conditions  in  the  aristocracies  which  succeeded 
to  monarchy,  and  in  which  the  social  conjinunion  of  the  pri;- 
vileged  class  took  the  place  of  family  life,  and  provided  a  new 
public  fur  litemturc.  The  Drama  was  designed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  larufe  numbers  of  persons,  and  was  a  response  to  tlis 
demands  of  democracy.  From  this  time  on,  literature  no  longer 
found  its  liome  in  the  lialls  of  chieftains,  or  its  audience  in  tlie 
social  JiiL'ctings  of  the  few ;  but  ivlien  the  stale  canve  to  consist 
of  the  ivliole  of  the  citizens,  literature  became  united  with  the 
life  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  thenccfirward  was  but  one  of 
the  ways  in  winch  that  life  expressed  itself.  Litumry  men  were 
not  a  cIaR3  distinguished  by  their  profession  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  nor  was  lilerntnre  a  thing  apart  from  the  practical 
matters  of  life.  The  Orators  were  active  politicians  or  miu  of 
law  ;  and  Ihoir  speeches  were  not  literary  displays,  but  had  a 
practical  object,  to  turn  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  or  to  gain  a 
verdict.  HMury  was  the  record  of  a  contemporary  wiir,  or  of  a 
war  which  had  occurred  in  the  previous  generation.  riiUosophy 
was  but  a  picture  in  worls  of  the  convi;rsations  belwi;ea  culti- 
vateil  Greelis  on  the  gi-eat  problems  of  life.  The  drama  was 
not  a  mere  literary  entertainment :  it  was  an  act  of  common 
worship,  in  which  the  genius  of  man  was  devoted  to  the  glory 
of  the  gods. 

In  this  book  we  shall  follow  the  divisions  into  which  Greek, 
literature  natiirally  falls,  and  shnll  complete  otir  survey  of  each 
bran  eh  of  literature  before  proceeding  to  another.  Tliis  niethcid 
is  not  absolutely  chronologicial,  for  the  divisions  overlap  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  it  gives  a  simpler  account,  and  in  reality  a 
truer  view  of  the  hi.^tory,  than  we  ehould  obtain  by  following 
out  chronological  dietitictions  to  the  uttermost.  Our  division 
then  will  be  as  follows : — In  the  fitst  place,  as  the  rise  of  poetry 
preceded  that  of  prose,  we  shall  divide  the  history  of  Greek 
literature  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the  history  of 
poetry,  the  second  of  prose.  Tlieii  the  first  part  will  fail  into 
throe  divisions — (i.).Jipic]  (2.)  Lyric;  (3-)Thp  Drttjiga:  and  the 
second  will  also  fall  into  tlireeolvisious — {i.)  U  140*7 ;  (2.) 
E^ilosophyj  (3.)  Ckaio^. 

OuTTrcrmint  of  Epic  poetry  will  begin  with  Ilomer.     Other 
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poets  most  have  lirod  before  Homer,  and  must  have  carried  the 
development  of  poetry  to  a  cousiilerable  height  before  such 
works  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  have  been  composed. 
]3ut  as  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  this  pre-Homeric  poetry  left,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  Homer ;  and  before  considering  the 
question  whether  there  was  sucli  a  person  as  Homer,  we  must 
try  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  theru  is  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
which  places  them  among  the  world's  greatest  literary  treasures, 
and  which  could  make  Keats,  who  only  knew  the  |>oems  through 
an  inferior  English  version,  say  on  fir^t  looking  into  Chapuian'a 
Homer — 

"  Then  felt  I  like  aome  watcher  of  the  skiea 
When  a  new  planet  swiins  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  rtont  Cortex — when  with  eagle  eyet 
Hh  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  hia  men 
Looked  nt  each  other  with  a  wild  i 
Silent  npon  a  peak  in  Darian." 


part  I* 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  ILIAD. 

Whatbvkb  may  have  been  tlie  authorship,  origin,  original  foim, 
and  date  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in 
their  present  form  that  they  have  commanded  the  admiration 
of  men  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  been  the  model 
for  epic  poetry,  the  inspiration  of  puots  of  all  kinds,  and  have 
made  the  name  of  Homer  greater  than  any  name  in  literature. 
Therefore,  before  dissecting  the  poems  of  Homer,  or  either  vivi- 
secting them,  for  they  yet  live,  let  us  admire  the  beauty  of 
their  form,  the  firmness  of  their  outlines,  the  purity  of  their 
Greek  features,  and  the  soul  which  gives  expression  to  them. 
And  tliis  we  may  do  without  pre-judgiug  any  of  tlie  questions 
to  which  these  poems  have  given  rise ;  for  those  who  advocate 
the  hypothesis  of  several  authors  are  as  warm  in  the  praise  of 
our  existing  Homer,  as  are  tlie  supporters  of  Homer's  undivided 
authorship.  Indeed,  the  example  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
and  some  of  our  own  cathedrals  shows  that  a  work  of  art  may 
possess  unity  of  design  and  harmony  in  details,  and  yet  be  the 
work  of  not  one  artist,  but  several. 

Confining  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to  the  Iliad,  let  us  first 
admire  the  skill  with  which  the  background  is  painted  in. 
The  subject  of  the  Iliad,  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  conse- 
quences, is  but  an  incident  in  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  quarrelled  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
as  we  are  informed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book ;  but  the 
reader  has  to  be  informed  how  it  came  about  that  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  were  besieging  Troy,  and  this  is  the  sftory  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  presupposed  by  and  forms  the  background 
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of  tlio  Iliad.  In  the  ean)e  wny  every  plot,  whether  of  rtu  epic, 
or  a  drama,  or  a  novel,  presupposes  a  state  of  things  existing 
before  the  action  begins;  and  ths  way  in  which  the  a.uthor 
contrives  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  this  state  of  thiii<,'s,  in 
other  worda  to  puint  in  the  backgrouml,  gives  ua  a  test  of  bia 
flkili 

1.  The  simplest  and  most  inartistic  way  ia  thiit  adopted  by 
Euripides  in  many  of  his  plays.  Before  the  drama  begins,  one 
of  the  charactei-g,  or  even  a  figure  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
play  itself,  comes  on  the  sttige,  and,  speaking  to  the  audience, 
tells  them  what  they  have  to  imagine  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  going  to  ho  done  on  the  stage.  This  is  the  moat  in- 
artistic, because  the  plea&ure  one  gets  from  seeiu;];  a  play  depends 
on  the  illusion — depunds,  that  is  to  say,  on  our  believing  for  the 
time  that  whnt  we  see  performed  before  us  is  real :  and  in  the 
prologues  of  Euripides  the  author  practically  coinea  forwaixl  and 
disenchants  us  by  warning  lis  that  wlinfc  is  going  to  come  is  only 
a  play.  In  a  novel,  too,  the  author  niny  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  tell  ua  methodically  from  point  to  jjoiiit  all  that  his  story 
presupposea ,  and  then,  having  got  this  preliuiin.iry  matter  out 
of  the  way,  proceed  with  his  real  subject.  But  this  nrethod  is 
usually  repulsive  to  tlie  reader,  whose  intei-ost  is  not  aivakened, 
and  he  puts  down  the  book. 

2.  The  next  and  more  usual  way  of  painting  in  the  background 
is  to  begin  with  the  real  subject,  at  the  point  the  author  thinka 
most  attractive ;  and  then,  after  having  gained  the  reader's 
attention,  to  go  back  to  tlie  beginning  of  things  and  explain 
the  circunistances  in  which  his  characters  find  themselves. 
This  is  more  artistic  tliaa  the  first  way,  though  how  much 
more  depends  on  the  artist.  It  may  be  done  clumsily,  the 
author  without  any  excuse  simply  saving  in  effect,  "  Now  let  U8  , 
retrace  our  steps,  and  see  how  this  came  about ; "  or  it  may 
be  done  more  skilfully,  as  when  the  author  arranges  things  so 
that  one  of  the  characters  naturally  relates  tho  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances for  the  benefit  of  another  chamcter.  Thus,  in  the 
jEneid,  Virgil  begins  with  a  storm  at  sea  which  throws  .^neas 
on  the  coast  of  Carthagw;  and  the  Queen  of  Carthngo  naturally 
wishes  to  know  the  history  of  the  stranger,  mIio  then  relates  at 
great  length  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  in 
order  to  comprehnnd  the  fitory  of  iho  itneid.  Even  horc  there 
are  degrees  of  &kill,  for  in  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
antecedent  state  of  tlihigs  ia  narrattfd  by  one  character  to 
another,  not  in  tlie  least  because  he  would  do  so  in  real  life,  hut 
becaujBe  the  information  uiust  be  given  to  the  reader  somehow. 
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workmanship. 

3.  There  ia  yet  a  thinl  Wiiy  of  paintinj;  in  the  background.  It 
consists  in  making  the  plot  itself  dis-closo  what  it  presupposes, 
in  not  telling  the  reader,  bnt  allowing  him  to  infer  liow  what 
he  sees  has  come  about.  This  is  the  l)ost  way,  not  be'iatise  it 
is  most  natural,  but  because  it  most  resembles  nature.  It  ia 
not  the  method  wliich  most  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the 
author  ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  spectator  of  a  scene  in 
real  life,  enacted  by  people  unknown  to  him,  pains  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  scene.  This,  as  it 
is  the  best,  is  also  the  most  difiicult  meLho(.L  To  constnict 
scenes  which  shall  be  necessary  to  the  plot,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  to 
the  reader,  demands  great  power  in  the  artist. 

It  is  the  third  methoi.1,  needless  to  say,  which  is  acted  on  in 
the  Iliad,  At  the  beginning  of  the  epic  wo  are  simply  told 
I  that  Achilles ^and  Agamemnon,  being  Acha?-ans,  quarrelled  about 
t.'J^  a  captive,  ^riseis.  That  they  were  at  the  time  beleaguering 
Troy,  we  incidentally  learn  from  the  wonls  of  Brissls'  father, 
who  prays  that  the  Achajiins  may  succeoil  in  capturing  Tr«:»y,  if 
only  they  will  restore  him  his  daughter.  Why  the  AchieanB 
are  besieging  Troy  we  are  not  formally  told,  but  some  light  ia 
given  us  when,  in  the  heat  of  the  angry  quarrel,  Achilles  says 
he  is  here  for  no  advantage  of  his  own,  but  of  Menclaus  and 
Agamemnon,  to  gain  recompense  for  them.  Evidently,  then, 
the  two  sons  of  Atreus  are  besieging  Troy  to  right  some  wrong 
tliey  have  suffered,  and  Achilles  and  others  are  there  to  help 
them.  The  hint  thus  afforded  is  coulirmcil,  and  the  infortnatiou 
developed,  when  in  the  first  engagemGiit  wo  observe  Menelans 
single  out  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  and  challengo  hiai  to 
the  light,  with  the  remark,  ''Thou  mayst  see  what  sort  of 
warrior  is  he  whoso  lovely  wife  tliou  hast."  Than  diiritig  the 
preparations  for  tlio  duel,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  tlio 
carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris,  naturally  comes  out ;  and  tho 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  presupposed  is  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  Helen  herself. 

Meanwliile,  in  other  resjiects  the  Betting  of  the  scene  has 
been  proceeded  with.  Tho  forces  on  both  sides  aro  mustered 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  discover  that  the  siege  has  endured  for 
full  nine  years.  But  this  information  is  not  conveyed  directly 
to,  nor  by  talking  at,  the  reader  :  it  cnmos  out  in  the  necessary 
course  of  the  action.  Tho  general  attack,  which  AgameTurion 
has  been  delusively  encouraged  by  Zeus  to  delivur,  affords  a 
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tiatnml  opportnnity  for  giving  a  list  of  the  AclifBans  who  tooll 
pfirt  in  tilts  great  war,  ami  of  their  opponents.  Tlie  same  iiici* 
deutj  too,  is  utilised  as  a  means  of  allowing  tlia  reader  to  diij- 
cover  tlie  length  of  time  which  tho  Bicge  has  lasted,  and  the 
linKlahipa  it  has  entailed.  Before  veuturiny;  to  make  a  move- 
ment of  Bucli  importance,  A^^ainemnon  resolves  to  try  a  rusa 
and  prove  his  army's  mettle  by  proposing  to  abandon  the  siege, 
inasmuch  aa  nine  years  have  been  fruitlessly  spent  on  it.  The 
readinesa  which  the  people  show  in  accepting  the  olfcr  demon- 
strates the  sufferings  they  had  undergone,  and  the  omen  of  the 
sparrow  and  her  eight  young  ones  devoured  by  a  serpent,  aa 
omen  boding  the  capture  of  Troy  after  nine  years'  siege,  further 
impresses  tliu  reader  with  the  niinrber  of  the  years. 

Tliere  remains  yet  one  more  point  to  be  noticed  here  before 
we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  skill  with  which  Homer  paints  ia 
his  background.  It  is  a  point  of  luitch  inipoitance,  and  has 
been  sometimes  overlooked.  In  the  fighting  wliich  followed 
on  the  violation  of  the  truce,  and  in  which  Diomedo  displayed 
his  valour,  when  the  Achaenns  are  wavering,  Here  upbniida 
them  thus  : — "  Fie  upon  you  !  .  .  .  "WiTiile  yet  noble  Achillea 
catered  continually  into  battle,  then  issued  not  the  Trojans  even, 
from  the  Dardauiaa  gate ;  for  they  had  dread  of  his  terrible 
epear."  ^  This  passage,  which  is  corroborated  by  others  {v.  738, 
ix.  352,  XV.  721),  shows  that  we  are  to  suppose  the  Trojans  aa 
confined  to  their  lines  for  the  first  nine  years.  Now  that 
Achilles  is  no  longer  against  them,  they  venture  forth  :  and  this 
is  important,  not  only  because  occurring,  as  the  first  passage 
does,  in  a  book  devoted  to  the  prowess  of  Bioniede,  it  keeps 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  absence  of  Achillea  and  the 
consequences  of  his  absence,  but  also  because,  if  we  overlook 
this  aspect  of  the  circumstances  pi-eccding  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  we  fail  to  understand  that  the  total  result  of  the  first 
day's  fighting,  though  indecisive  in  itself,  is  yet,  compared  with 
the  previous  state  of  tilings,  most  encouraging  to  the  TrojauB. 

Iljiving  exanjined  the  bEickground  of  the  Iliad,  let  us  turn 
now  to  the  pjjot  itself.  '*iSing,  goddess,  the  wralh  of  Achilles, 
Peleus'  son,  the  ruinous  wrath  that  brought  on  the  Achaiana 
woes  innumerable."  In  these,  the  ojiening  words  of  the  Iliad, 
we  have  tlie  subject  fully  stated ;  the  poem  is  the  story  of 
AchiUes'  wrnth  and  its  consequences.  The  plot  is  the  way  in 
which  the  wruth  was  aroused,  displayed,  ami  finally  exhaus-tcd. 

1  Here  and  throughout  the  translations  are  from  the  excellent  Tersion*  of 
the  Iliad  by  Mes&n.  Long,  Leaf,  aud  Myers;  of  the  Odyssey,  by  Messr*. 
Bulcber  and  LHng. 
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If  now  we  examine  the  Iliad  we  shall  find  there  is  little  iu  it 
that  was  not  desij:,'ncd — whether  by  a  single  crii^Hnal  author,  or 
by  the  authora  of  subsequently  added  lxK)k8--for  the  purpose 
of  ciirryini:  forwani  the  plot.  Given  the  subject.  dittV-rent 
authors  might  work  it  out  in  diftercnt  ways,  mi^ht  iinai,'ino 
different  caufies  for  the  quarrel,  different  forma  for  Acliilles' 
anger  to  take,  and  different  modes  of  terminuting  it.  But  iu 
the  Iliad  tliere  are  no  traces  of  any  diffcrencea  on  any  of  these 
points.  The  ])lot  is^ne  and  the  same  throughout.  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  is  always  the  unfair  and  dishonouring  treatment 
of  Achilles  by  Agamemnon  in  the  matter  of  Briseis;  the  form 
which  Achilles'  anger  takes  is  always  abstention  from  assisting 
the  AchiBans  ;  ami  the  resolution  of  the  entanglement  is  always 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  the  consequent  renunciation  by 
Achilles  of  his  punitive  inaction.     ^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  plot  a  little  more  closely,  and  see  how 
the  details  fit  in  with  the  main  outline  of  the  story,  and  are 
necessitated  by  it  and  by  each  other.  Achilies  complains  to 
Thetis  of  the  wrong  put  on  him,  and  f^ho  obtains  from  Zeus  a 
projpaise  that  the  Achaeans  shall  suffer  for  their  comhict.  This 
protuise  dominates  tho  whole  st^cyj  there  is  no  hint  of  any  other 
reason  for  the  general  reveree — in  sjiito  of  temporary  sucoessea 
^-of  the  Achseans  ;  and  from  this  iuterferenco  of  Zeu-«,  which  is 
implied  by  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  flow  the  events  of  the  first 
day's  fighting.  That  thoso  events  might  have  been  framed 
differently  by  tho  poet  is  true,  but  this  does  not  show  that 
they  were  originally  conceived  by  him  in  some  other  way.  The 
cause,  the  exhibition,  and  the  termination  of  Achillea'  anger, 
might  have  been  worked  out  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  they  have  actually  been  developed.  But  no  nno 
argues  from  this  that  they  were  originally  developed  differently; 
and  the  reason  is  tluit  the  actual  treatment  of  any  one  of  tliose 
points  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  harmonises  with  the  rest. 
So  too  the  events  of  tho  first  day's  fighting.  Tim  deceitful 
dream  sent  by  Zeus  induces  Agamemnon  to  make  a  general 
attack,  which  he  prefaces  by  proving  tho  spirit  of  his  men ; 
and  the  Tmjans  are  encouraged  by  the  intervention  of  Zeus 
to  accept  the  engagement.  Thus  Paris  and  Mcnolaus  are 
brought  face  to  face  :  the  duel  naturally  and  its  consequences 
necessarily  follow.  If  the  duel  had  been  fonglit  out.  and  ita 
terms  acted  on,  the  war  would  have  endetl,  and  Zona'  promise 
would  have  been  broken.  The  treachery  of  Pandarus,  there- 
fore, and  a  general  engagement  were  necessitated  by  th<i 
dooL 
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Tbo  other  incidents  wliicli  belong  to  this  the  first  liay  of 
fightinfr,  tho  second  of  the  Iliad^a  action,  follow  from  the  pro- 
mise of  Zens,  and  nro  implied  by  what  happens  after  the ni,  as 
well  as  by  the  state  of  thinj:?^  which  is  represented  aa  existing 
at  the  Eiomont  ivhon  the  Iliad  begins,  Tliat  is  to  say,  the 
fighting  is  necessitated  by  the  treacliery  of  Pandarus  (which  is 
referred  to  several  times,  v.  206,  vii.  6g  and  351) ;  <iisa'=:ter  to 
tho  AchsBons  is  involved  by  the  proinisu  of  Zeus ;  while  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Achseans  (ii.  123  IF.),  and  tho 
nine  years'  terror  of  the  Trojans,  made  it  impossible  fur  tho 
poet  to  represent  the  Acbaeans  as  suffering  a  crualiing  defeat 
the  very  fii-st  time  they  met  tlieir  foes  in  tho  open  field.  In 
these  considerations  we  find  the  explanation  and  justification  of 
tlio  bnolis  which  relate  the  prowess  of  iJionjcdc.  On  tbe  one 
hand,  tlio  promise  of  Zeus  made  it  inipenitive  that  the  Acbaeans 
should  sillier  defeat;  on  the  other,  the  demands  of  probability 
and  consistency  required  that  the  promise  of  Zeus  should  Imj,  if 
not  overridden,  at  least  to  some  extent  thwarted :  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difiiculty  wn=  found  in  the  intervention  of  tha 
deities  that  sided  witJi  the  Achasnna — an  intervention  which 
showed  itself  in  supporLiiiy  Diomede. 

Tims  the  appearance  of  Diomede  rests  on  conceptions  which 
are  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  plot.  Un  the  appearance  of 
Diomede  depend  the  departure  of  Hector  for  Troy  to  institnte 
prayers  for  his  repulse,  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andronntche, 
and  the  contrasted  scene  between  Hector,  Paris,  ami  Helen, 
All  these  incidents  derive  their  connection  with  tho  plot  from 
the  exploits  of  Diomede,  as  the  latter  in  their  turn  derive 
much  of  tlieir  ffiathetic  value  from  tho  fact  that  tlie  former 
depend  011  them.  The  next  event,  tho  single  conibiit  between 
Hector  and  Ajax,  does  not  flow  from  the  exploits  of  Diomede, 
but  serves  t<>  impress  tlie  same  conclusion  on  the  reader,  viz,, 
that  the  Trojans,  who  had  long  been  inferior  to  the  Achfeans, 
were  now  proving  a  match  for  them. 

But  for  the  Trojans  merely  to  prove  a  match  for  tho  Aoliaeans 
wai  no  fulliliiient  of  the  promise  made  by  Zeus  to  Thetis, 
Thanks  to  tho  prowess  of  Diomede  and  the  intervention  of 
some  of  the  goJs,  the  Achseana  had  by  no  means  stilfered  so 
severely  as  tho  wrath  of  Achilles  and  tho  promise  of  Zfus  de- 
manded. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  Zeus  to  intervena 
in  a  yet  more  decided  manner ;  and  the  angry  speech  in  which 
he  forbids  any  of  the  gods  to  assist  tho  AchcBans  was  necessi- 
tated by  what  had  occurred,  and  shows  tho  close  connection 
between  this  jkitI  of  the  Hiad  and  the  preceding  books.     The 
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roccesa  which  Zeus  now  interferes  to  secure  to  the  Trojans, 
sufficient  to  make  Agamemnon  desire  once  more  the  services  of 
Achilles,  but  not  sufficiently  overwhelming  to  satiate  Achillea' 
wiixth,  iiatuiiilly  results  in  the  embassy  to  the  oireiided  hero, 
which  as  naturally  fails.  Ttie  episode  known  as  the  Doloneia 
filling  the  Tenth  Book  has  no  connection  with  the  plot.  But 
in  thu  Eleventh  Book  we  begin  to  see  what  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  subject  of  the  Iliad,  the  "  woes  innumerable"  entailed 
by  the  wrath  of  AchQ^s.  One  after  the  other,  Agamemnon, 
Diouiede,  and  Ulysses,  as  well  as  inferior  Achseuu  chieftains, 
are  wounded  and  have  to  retire  from  the  fray.  What  Achilles 
had  prayed  for  was  beginning  to  come  to  pass.  Now  he  has 
the  Achseans  on  the  hip:  when  they  came  to  him  before,  they 
did  not  understand  the  fury  of  his  resentment.  And  this  was 
but  the  earnest  of  what  was  to  come  ;  for  the  Trojans  attacked 
the  wall  which  tlie  Aclia'ans,  thus  practicjilly  acknowledging 
their  inferiority,  had  built  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  fighting 
to  protect  their  ships. 

But  though  the  cup  of  victory  seemed  so  near  the  Trojans' 
lips,  it  was  not  to  reach  tliem.  To  represent  the  Achaeans,  so 
long  mastei-s  of  the  field,  as  yielding  all  the  time  and  making 
no  stand,  was  alike  opposed  to  probabilities  and  to  the  poet's 
patriotism.  The  necessity  for  tlicir  ill-success  was  the  will  of 
Zeus,  and  the  only  power  capable  of  even  temporarily  opposing 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  was  to  be  found  in  Poseidon,  the 
brother,  and  Hero  the  sister-wifo  of  Zeus.  This  agency  is 
accordingly  set  in  action  ;  and  the  tide  of  Trojan  victory,  which 
threatened  to  be  unbroken  and  monotonous,  ia  checked  for  a 
time,  until  Zeua  again  interferes,  and  once  more  the  tide  rolls 
on.  Achilles  is  so  far  satisfied  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Achreans — for  now  his  wrath  had,  as  the  proem  of  th^  lli.id 
summarises  it,  ''hurled  down  into  Hades  many  strong  souls 
of  heroes,  and  given  their  bodies  to  bo  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all 
winged  fowls"^ — that  he  is  willing  to  allow  Batroclus  to  assunio 
his  armour  and  fight  for  the  Achaaans.  After  this  the  plot 
moves  rapidly  and  easily.  Patroclus  is  slain :  the  loss  of 
Achilles'  armour,  tho  lending  of  which  to  Patroclus  had  been 
suggested  as  far  biick  as  tho  Tenth  Book  by  Na-itor,  nucessitates 
the  making  of  new  armour,  and  tlie  vengeance  which  Achilles 
must  take  compels  him,  reluctantly  enough,  to  submit  to  recou- 
ciliatiou  with  Agametiinoii. 

"With  the  death  of  Hector  at  the  hands  of  Achilles,  the  action 
of  the  Iliad  is  sometimes  said  to  be  ended.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  us  that  this  is  not  quite  tho  case.     In  order  to 
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he  ablo  to  avenge  tlie  death  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  desired  tht 
AchfEatis  to  move  against  the  Trojana ;  hut  this  could  only  be 
done  by  tho  order  of  Aganicninon,  and  before  giving  this  order 
Agamemn^^n  insists  on  Achilles  accepting  the  gifts  lie  had 
already  offered.  Achilles  allows  them  to  be  thi-ust  on  him,— 
plainly  because  he  cares  for  nothing  but  vengeance,  not  because 
his  feelijig  against  Agamoninon  has  died  out  entirely.  The 
feeling  of  vrrath  is  outweighed,  not  banished,  by  the  desire  of 
revenge  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Twenty-third  Book  that  we  find 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  finally  banished  from  his  bosom.  In  that 
book,  at  the  end  of  the  funeral  games  held  in  honour  of  Patro- 
clus, Achilles  makes  an  opportunity  of  paying  Agamemnon  a 
courteous  compliment,  which  shows  his  resentment  to  be  ended 
as  plainly  as,  in  the  so-called  reconciliation  of  a  previous  book, 
his  behaviour  showed  that  he  Btill  harboured  some  feeling  of 
resentment. 

The  last  book  of  the  Iliad  cannot  he  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  action  or  the  plot ;  the  subject  of  the  epic,  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  is  exhausted.  But  for  the  interest,  for  the  character' 
drawing,  and  on  Aristotle's  principle  that  an  epic  must  have,  aa 
well  as  a  beginning  and  middle,  an  end,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Bodk  is  indispensable. 

Having  examined  the  structure,  and  seen  the  essential  nnity 
of  tlio  plot,  and  having  admired  the  way  in  whicli  Homer  con- 
veys to  tbe  reader's  mind  the  state  of  thijigs  which  must  he 
supposed  as  preceding  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  we  may  now  con- 
sider the  skill  with  which  ho  dismisses  the  subject,  as  it  were. 
The  state  of  things  which  ensues  on  the  story  has  to  be  indi- 
cated, &&  well  as  that  which  precedes  it  j  in  other  words,  the 
backgroiind  has  to  be  completed.  This  is  done  inartistically  by 
Kuripides  in  some  plays  by  means  of  an  epilogue,  in  which  the 
author  explains  tbe  subsequent  fate  of  his  characters — thereby 
admitting  that  his  play  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory  in  itself^ 
that,  in  Aristotle's  woitls,  it  has  not  an  end.  Kow  although  in 
the  Jliad  the  subject  proper,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  ia  brought 
to  a  full,  satisfnctory,  and  tragic  termination,  there  are  thingti 
which  cannot  conio  to  on  end  within  the  limits  of  the  actioti, 
"which  yet  the  reader  wishes  to  be  satisfied  about.  The  ijitercst 
inspired  by  Hector  is  naturally  terminated  within  the  limits  of 
tbe  plot,  IjccauFC  it  is  part  of  the  plot  that  he  should  be  killed. 
But  the  fiite  of  Troy,  which  the  story  makes  a  point  of  intereatj 
by  the  conditions  of  the  plot  cannot  form  part  of  the  plot 
Still  more  is  the  reader  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  Achilles  j 
and  we  have  now  to  admire  tho  skill  with  which  the  poet  satis 
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fies  these  natural  demands,  without  violating  the  laws  of  illusion 
as  the  epilogues  of  Euripides  violate  them. 

"With  consummate  art  Humor  anticipates  the  feelings  which 
will  be  roused  in  the  reader.  Instead  of  waiting  till  interest 
and  curiosity  are  aroused,  and  then  providing  the  answer,  he 
gives  the  information  at  once.  Two  advantages  obviously  re- 
sult from  this :  in  tlie  first  place,  to  wait  for  the  curiosity  to  be 
aroused,  and  then  to  provide  the  answer,  would  be  as  though 
the  subsequent  events  were  not  really  the  consequences  of  the 
action,  but  had  been  invented  by  the  author  to  satisfy  the 
reader — a  violation  of  the  laws  of  illusion  which  one  feels  in 
the  termination  of  many  noveL\  In  the  next  place,  by  provid- 
ing the  solution  along  with  the  problem,  Homer  prevents  the 
reader's  attention  from  being  distracted  from  the  action  of  the 
book  to  side  issues.  As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  fat«  of 
Troy.  As  soon  as  we  have  been  placed  in  fnll  possession  of  the 
causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  have  seen  Helen,  Paris,  and  Meno- 
laus,  have  seen  the  forces  mustered  on  both  sides,  and  have  had 
our  sympathies  with  the  Trojans  awakened  by  Hector  and 
Andromache,  at  once  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Troy  is  settled, 
and  speculations  on  the  subject  precluded,  by  means  of  the  gods 
in  the  Fourth  Book.  Zeus  pretends  to  be  tliinkiug  of  allowing 
the  duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
in  which  case  *'  the  city  of  Kin?;  I'riam  may  ret  be  an  habita- 
tion, and  Morielaus  take  back  Helen  of  Arj^os."  But  although 
he  n^grets  that  Troy  must  be  sjiclceil,  lie  gives  Here  permission 
to  do  as  she  is  mindeil,  and  destroy  the  place.  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  is  fidt  all  through  the  Hiad  to  be  certain  and  immi- 
nent. The  omen  of  the  sparrow  and  her  oiijht  younj,'  ones, 
indicating  the  success  of  tlie  Achceana  in  the  tenth  year,  the 
confidence  of  Diomede  that  Troy  is  doomed,  when  Agamemnon 
l)ro[>oses  to  fly  in  consequence  of  the  abortive  embassy  to 
Achilles  ;  and  in  the  llftcenlh  Book  the  express  declaration  of 
Zeus  that  Achilles  shall  rout  tlie  Trojans  "  until  the  Achaiana 
lake  steep  Iliou  ; "  all  are  touches  painting  in  this  necessary 
feature  of  the  background. 

Tlie  fate  of  Achilles,  which  was  more  certain  even  than  the 
fate  of  Titiy  to  rouse  the  ri-adcr's  interest,  is  another  necessary 
feature  of  the  background,  and  the  skill  with  which  itia  painted 
in  is  great.  At  first  the  indications  of  it  are  only  slight :  his 
death  looms  at  no  great  distance.  But  as  the  story  goes  on, 
and  as  the  figure  of  Achilles  becomes  more  and  more  the  centre 
of  the  action  and  the  interest,  the  death  which  dogs  his  footsteps 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  to  our  eyes.     In  the  First  Book,  aa 
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soon  as  the  qiifirrel  is  over,  Achilles'  words  to  Thetia,  "Mother, 
eeeing  tliou  didst  of  a  truth  hear  me  to  so  biief  span  of  h'fe," 
show  us  dJMily  what  is  tu  happen.  When  Achilles  next  appears 
upon  the  sceue,  iu  the  IsMiiih  Eook,  the  lif^'ure  of  death  takes  a 
clearer  shape.  Achilles  says  to  Ulysses,  *'If  1  ahide  here  and 
besiege  the  Trojans'  city,  then  my  retumiufj  home  is  taken 
from  me,  but  my  fame  shall  be  imperishable ;  hut  if  I  go  honjo 
to  my  dear  native  land,  my  hig)i  fame  is  taken  frtmi  nie,  bnt 
my  life  shall  endure  long  while,  neither  shall  the  issue  of  death 
Boon  reach  me,"  Thus  his  death  ia  to  be  not  only  soon,  but 
during  this  Trojan  war.  When  Achillea,  in  the  Eii^'hteenth 
Book,  is  about  to  take  vengeance  on  Hector,  hia  death  is  yet 
more  sharply  defined,  Thetis  says  to  bira.  "  Straightway  after 
Hector,  is  death  appointed  unto  thee,"  Then  the  mode  of 
death  is  vaguely  brought  before  our  eyes  when  Achilles  says 
to  Polydorus,  *'My  life,  too,  some  man  shall  take  in  battle, 
whether  with  spear  he  smite  or  arrow  from  the  string."  Soon 
this  too  becomes  clearer,  for  in  tlie  Tweiity-lirst  iJook  the  hero 
Bays,  "Under  the  wall  of  the  mail-clad  men  of  Troy  I  must  die 
hy  the  s.wift  arrows  of  Apollo."  Last,  in  the  next  book,  the 
dying  Hector  warns  his  slayer  "  of  the  day  when  Paris  and 
Phcehue  Apollo  slay  thee,  for  all  thy  valour,  at  the  Skaian  gate." 
Is  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  this  perfect  piece  of  art?  What 
to  other  writers  would  have  beeti  a  stumbling-hlock,  Homer 
Biakea  into  an  ornament  and  a  support.  The  death  of  Achilles 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  ;  it  ia  a  side-issue 
which  must  be  disposed  of  somehow ;  and  it  is  furtljer  a  side- 
issue  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  unity  of  the  epic  hy  beeoin- 
ing  more  interesting  than  the  proper  subject,  by  thrusting  tho 
latter  into  a  secondary  and  itself  taking  the  first  place.  The 
Bide-issuo  ia  alloM'ed  to  develop  all  its  strength  and  then  niado 
to  strengthen  the  main  plot.  Whenever  Achilles  npfi^ears  before 
tlie  reader,  it  is  to  the  acftompanitnent  of  these  funeral  notes. 
They  mark  his  presence  on  the  stage  as  in  a  work  of  Wngner'a 
a  '"motive"  marks  a  character's  a])pearance.  As  the  interest  of 
the  subject  increases,  and  as  the  action  advances,  these  notes 
hecomo  louder  and  louder,  until  the  clinia,\  of  the  excitement 
is  reached  and  the  crescendo  euds  with  Hector's  dying  pro- 
phecy iu  a  final  and  teniblc  cnisL 
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CHAPTER    IL 


THB  OOYSSET. 


Tbb  Odyssey  has  been  more  popalar  in  modem  times  than  th« 
Ilintl.  This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  its  beinj;  domestic  and 
not  military  in  its  subject.  Descriptions  of  fiirhtiug  done  with 
obsolete  weapons  have  mainly  but  nu  antiquarian  interest;  and 
the  various  kinds  of  wounds  and  various  modes  of  shedding 
blood  have  less  charui  for  an  industrial  and  domestic  society 
than  liave  tho  sufferings  of  a  faithful  wifa  The  domestic 
interest  is  indeed  jn'eaent  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, for  that  reason,  tended  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  come  to 
be  regaitiod  as  tho  leadinfj  oharactei-s  and  the  central  interest 
of  the  Iliad — a  wholly  false  conception  of  the  epic.  Another 
reason  for  the  popularity  in  motlem  times  of  the  Odyssey  is 
that  the  poem  contains  fairy  tales.  Ogres  and  ogresses,  tho 
floating  island  of  i^olu?,  the  marvellous  bag  containing  the 
winds,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  descent  into  tho  realms  of  the 
dead,  the  enchanted  isles  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  the  one-eyed 
giant,  are  all  tales  which  exercise  now,  as  they  seem  to  liave 
done  from  the  earliest  Aryan  times,  an  inexhaustible  influence 
over  the  popular  fancy.  A  tliird  reason  for  tho  poimlavity  of 
the  Odyssey  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  poetry  with  which  all 
these  tales  are  invested,  they  are  woven  with  consummate  artis- 
tic skill  into  a  single  whole. 

Let  us  now  see  wherein  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  as  we  have 
it,  consists;  for  that  it  possesses  unity  is  univei-sally  admitted, 
though  it  is  disputed  whether  this  unity  is  the  deliberate 
design  of  one  artist,  or  the  result  of  the  labours  of  successive 
generations  of  poets  working  at  the  same  subject.  The  theme 
of  the  Odyssey  is  as  simple  aa  that  of  tho  Hind  :  the  one  is  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  consequences,  tlie  other  is  the  return 
of  Odysseus  home.  As  Aristotle  says  (Poetic^f  1 7),  the  argument 
of  the  Odyssey  is  fliglit :  a  man  being  away  from  home  for  many 
years,  things  at  home  fall  into  such  a  condition  that  his  sub- 
stance is  devoured  by  suitors,  and  plots  aro  formed  against  his 
Bon  ;  at  length,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  the  liero  comes  home,  and 
having  revealed  himself  to  a  few  people  and  having  attacked 
tho  suitors,  comes  oiF  safe  himself  and  kills  his  enemies. 
Everything  else  is  episode.  But  these  episodes  are  woven— 
whether  by  one  poet  or  more — so  skilfully  into  the  narrative, 
that  if  envious  Time  bad  robbed  us  of  the  Iliad  and  left  U3 
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only  the  Odyssey,  there  never,  in  all  probability,  would  havt 
arisen  tho  question  whether  the  Homeric  poems  ace  the  work 
of  one  author  or  nioro. 

As  in  the  Iliad,  so  in  tho  Odyssey,  there  aro  at  the  beginning 
of  the  epic  several  books  which  do  not  advance  tlie  action  of 
the  poem,  hut  depict  the  state  of  things  preceding  it  and  serve 
as  an  exposition.  The  first  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  contain 
tho  journey  of  Tdcmaclius  to  Pyloa  and  Sparta  in  quest  of 
news  of  his  father.  In  them  Telomachus  is  tho  principal  lif[urei, 
and  they  have  in  consequence  been  called  the  Teleiuachia. 
From  these  books,  as  from  certain  books  of  tho  Iliad,  the  hero 
of  the  epic  is  absent.  Eut  in  the  Iliad  the  absence  of  Achillea 
is  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  have  to  be  made  to  feel  the 
consequences  of  his  wrath.  In  tlic  Odyssey  the  absence  of 
Odysseus  from  homo  is  equally  part  of  tho  theme  of  the  poem  ; 
and  for  the  interest  of  the  poera  it  is  necessary  that  the  state 
of  things  in  the  hero's  home  should  be  depicted,  so  as  to  enlist 
the  reader's  Bympathy  with  the  hero  in  his  struggles  to  return, 
and  with  the  hero's  wife  and  son  in  tlieir  longing  for  his  return. 
The  art  with  which  both  these  objects  are  attained  in  the 
Telemachia  hardly  needs  pointing  out.  The  insolence  of  the 
suitors  is  brought  into  high  relief  by  the  device  of  bringing 
Alliene  on  the  scene  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger  :  the  impression 
made  on  the  seeming  stranger  by  the  wantonness  of  the  wooers 
is  felt  to  be  the  judgment  which,  any  impartial  and  honest  maa 
would  pass  upon  their  conduct.  Further,  the  evil  character  of 
the  suitors  comes  out  more  and  more,  the  more  W6  see  of  tliem. 
The  evil  which  they  work  is  not  confined,  as  it  might  be  inferred 
from  the  First  Bouk,  to  the  house  of  Odysseus.  In  the  Second 
Book  we  find  in  the  assembly  that  they  behave  to  the  peopla 
of  Itliaea  as  insolently  as  they  treat  Penelope  and  Telemachus; 
and  liiially,  in  the  Fourth  Tjook,  they  plot  the  death  of  the  son 
while  hoping  by  force  to  wed  the  mother,  and  they  enjoy  tha 
humour  of  the  siturttion. 

Uy  tho  side  of  this  picture  we  have  that  of  the  faithful  wife. 
This  stiand  in  the  thread  of  the  story  runs  through  aU  tlie  four 
boolvsj.  It  appears  not  only  in  tho  First  Eook,  but  in  the 
Second  Book,  in  tho  story  of  the  unravelling  of  tlie  web  by 
night ;  and  in  Books  iii.  and  iv.  it  is  brought  out  by  the  con- 
trast between  Penelope  and  Ciytemestra.'  Attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which,  in  tlie  Telemachia,  the  news 
about  Odysseus,  vague  at  first,  takes  more  and  more  definite 

'  This  apjjeaia  to  be  the  ootnct  way  of  Rpelling  the  djuug — imi  Clytem' 
neatm. 
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shape  as  Telomaclius  proceeds  with  the  inquiry,  but  stops  when 
it  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  action  of  tlie  Odyssey  begins.* 
At  the  beginning  of  Uook  i.  no  news  is  known  to  Telemachua 
of  his  father.  Then,  in  disguise,  comes  Athene,  who  had  seen 
Odysseus  when  he  started  for  tlie  war.  Next.  Nostor  has  seen 
liiin  immediately  after  the  war,  but  knows  nothing  more.  Then 
ilenelans  learnt  from  Proteus  still  later  that  Odysseus  was  con- 
fined in  Calypso'd  isle,  Ogygia, 

This  forms  the  exposition  ;  and  it  is  only  when  our  interest 
and  sympathy  have  been  roused,  when  the  distance  of  Odysseus 
from  home  has  been  impressed  on  us,  and  the  desire  awakened 
in  ns  to  know  how  he  came  to  l)e  in  Ogygia,  and  how  he  is  to 
come  homo,  that  the  jx>et  begins  the  tale  of  his  wanderings  and 
his  adventnres.  The  tales  which  are  contained  in  this  jiort 
of  the  Ody&sey  existed  lou^  before  Homer's  time,  and  among 
many  other  peoples  than  the  Greeks.  The  &tory  of  the  one- 
eyed  giant  is  probably  not  of  Aryan  origin,  for  it  is  found 
among  Usthouiaus  and  Casques,  whu  lived  in  Euro|>e  long  before 
their  Aryan  invaders  came  there.  The  transformation  of  men 
into  beasts  is  a  widely  sjiread  belief,  and  the  tale  of  Circe  in 
particular  appears  in  tlie  Sanskrit  Somadeva,  as  does  also  the 
land  of  Phaeacia  ;  thougli,  as  the  iitjTnadeva  was  put  together 
about  1200  A.D.,  tliose  two  tales  may  have  travelled  from 
Greece  to  India,  as  ime  of  the  tales  in  the  Uitopade^a  travelled 
from  Hindostaii  to  Alexandria  by  the  caravan  route,  and  became 
incorporated  in  the  Aralnan  Nightg,  Mcrmaidens  such  as  the 
Sirens,  ogr&s  autl  ogresses  such  as  the  Lffistrygonians,  the 
octopus  which  ti'^aires  as  Scylla,  tlio  cashing  rocks  which  are 
known  to  tlie  Aztecs,  the  descent  into  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
which  is  told  by  tlie  South  Sea  IsLmders,  should  all,  pro- 
Iriibly,  be  regarded,  not  as  tlie  originid  invention  of  Homer,  but 
OS  popular  stories,  Mdrclien^  which  the  poet  fused  into  the 
Odyssey. 

We  have  now,  however,  not  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of 
these  sagas,  but  to  see  how  they  are  united  into  one  poem  along 
with  the  tale,  which  existed  in  other  forms  before  it  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  Odysseus,  of  the  hero  wlio  after  long 
absence  returned  to  his  faithful  wife.  In  one  of  those  legends, 
that  of  the  Cyclops,  Odysseus  acts  in  a  manner  unlike  his  usual 

*  Tliia  Beems  to  indiciite  tlint.  tlio  Telomflchia  probnMy  never  exinteil  inde- 
peiideiuly  of  tlie  Oilyg^ey.  Why  b1»ou1<1  n  ■writer  wlio  1ih<1  never  lieird  of 
the  Odyssey  huppen,  when  rel.itnig  a  voyage  of  TclemachuB,  to  give  just 
»uol»  inf«>rnintion  as  in  required  for  the  unuerstaiidiiig  of  Ibe  Odyssey,  rihJ 
then  break  off  itt  the  point  wliere  another  poet,  working  indepeadentlyi 
bap{-»ei)ed  precisely  to  begin  f 
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prmlciiCQ  ;  he  deliberately  courts  misfortune  and  voluntarily 
uuters  tliB  Cyclops'  den.  Tins  was  probably  an  eSienfcial  featura 
in  Lho  popular  tale  ;  and  Homer,  m  adopting,'  the  story,  haa 
retained  tins  feature  ;  Vnjt  so  far  fruiii  kaviug  it  as  an  unsigLtly 
inconsistency,  he  has  turned  it  to  advnnta^'e.  This  piece  of 
folly  in  which  Odysseus  indulges  is  "  the  hcginninj^  of  eviL" 
It  led  to  the  IJiudiiig  of  the  Cyclops,  wliicli  proi'oked  the 
wrath  of  Poseidon,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  all  Odysseus' 
wanderings.  From  the  laud  of  the  Cyclops  he  Avas  carried  to 
the  floating  island  of  vEolus,  but  the  safe  return  whicli  the 
wonderful  wallet  might  have  procured  for  Odysseus  was 
frustrated,  evidently,  as  .^^Eolus  says,  by  the  gods.  After  this 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  power  that  was  presiding  over 
his  course,  it  is  not  eurjirising  that  Odysseus  should  next  lose 
all  his  sliips  but  one  among  the  Lae^strygonians,  and  tlien  ba 
carried  to  the  enchanted  isjiind  of  Circe.  After  hia  year's  stay 
there,  he  is  sent  by  Circu  down  to  Hades,  there  to  learn  what 
wanderings  dc?tiny  yet  has  in  i^tore  for  hiiu.  Thus  his  subse- 
quent course  does  not  appear  to  be  tlie  arbitrary  arrangement  uf 
a  jioet  working  ^ip  given  material,  but  hag  the  seal  of  fate  set  on 
it  by  the  appalling  scene  among  tlie  dead.  From  Circe's  isle, 
Mad-A,  ho  sails  by  the  Sirens,  the  Rocks  Wandering,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  thus  reaches  the  Island  of  the  Sun.  There  his 
crew  connint  the  offence  they  were  warned  against^  and  kill 
the  sacred  herds  of  Helios.  Thus  all  his  crew  perished,  and 
Odys-scus  alone  was  saved  on  Calypso's  isle.  There  lie  spends 
eight  years,  until  Athene  pleads  for  him  against  Poseidon  amonf» 
the  gods,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sail  from  Ogygia  to  the  land  of 
the  Phseaciaiis,  not,  liowevcr,  Avithont  suffeiing  wreck  once  more 
from  Poseidon's  power.  From  Phpeacia  he  reaches  Ithaca  in 
safety. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  hero's  adventunea 
ai'o  hound  together  by  the  utterance  of  the  seer  Tciresias  in 
Hade:?,  and  that  the  descent  to  Hades  was  one  of  the  cunso- 
quonces  of  the  wrath  of  PosL-idon.  The  direct  intervention  of 
this  god  occurs  in  the  wreck  of  the  raft  on  which  Odys&eus  set 
sail  from  Ogygia,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Odys.5eu3  generally  are 
ascribed  to  Poseidon  both  hy  Teiresias  and  by  Athene.  IJut 
in  most  of  the  calaunties  that  overtook  Odysseus  there  is  no 
special  mention  of  Pot-eidon  as  the  immediate  cause.  This  has 
been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  a  proof  that  in  the  original 
Odyssey  there  was  a  different  conception  of  the  cause  of  the 
hero's  wanderings,  and  that  the  introduction  of  Poseidcm  ia 
later  than  the  "  kernel  "  of  the  Odyssey.     But  this  theory  pro 
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ceeds  on  the  tacit  assumption  thnt  if  the  adventurer  of  Odya^eua 
had  been  composed  by  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Telemachia 
and  the  last  twelve  Ixwks,  and  who  ascribt-d  the  advejitures 
and  misfortunes  of  Odysseus  to  Poseidon's  an;jer,  he  would  in 
relating  each  of  them  have  specially  mentioned  Poseidon  as  the 
cause.  But  of  tliis  there  ia  no  proof,  and  it  m^ay  be  questioueil 
wbethar  the  continued  introduction  of  Poseidon,  time  after 
lime,  would  not  have  been  monotonous  and  iiiartislic.  The 
popular  stories  which  Homer  Avove  into  the  Odyssey  had  origi- 
nally no  connection  with  0<ly8seus,  and  therefore  none  with 
Posi'idon ;  and  so  far  tlie  im[irjrtation  of  Poseidon  into  them  is 
later  than  the  stories  thetnsclves.  Possibly  these  stories  had 
become  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Odysseus  boforo 
Homer  wove  them  tojicllit-r  by  the  deviee  of  making  Poseidon 
the  ultimate  ctnise  of  all  Odysseus'  adventures.  If  this  be  so, 
the  only  question  left  is  whether  the  poet  has  made  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  Poseidon  was  the  cause  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
three  times  expressly  and  as  it  were  officially — by  the  mouth 
of  a  goddess,  of  Teircsias  and  of  Odjsseua — declares  that 
Poseidon  was  the  cause,  and  twice  introduces  Poseidon  as 
directly  intervening,  it  seems  to  be  hypercriticism  to  require 
more,  and  to  ascribe  some  of  the  w(trk.  to  one  aiitlior  and  the 
rest  to  another,  l)ecauso  the  poet  has  not  labelled  each  and 
every  story  with  the  signature  of  Poseidon. 

The  fairyland  adventures  of  Odysseus,  then,  have  all  tlio 
unity  with  each  other  which  stories  of  such  divorso  origin 
could  have.  Their  connection  with  Iho  rest  of  the  Odyssey 
is  even  closer.  Tlie  Telemaehia  and  the  Thirteenth  liouk 
both  ascribe  the^e  adventures  to  the  acliou  of  Poseidon.  Teire- 
sias  in  Hades  prophesies  the  destruction  which  overtakes  the 
wooers  in  the  later  books.  The  appoarance  of  the  ghost  of 
Anticleia  in  Hades  ia  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  her  death 
in  the  later  books.  Further,  the  fidelity  of  Penelope  is  a 
fciiture  common  to  all  threo  divisions  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is 
brought  out  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  pointed  contrast  with 
the  conduct  of  Clytemestra,  in  all  three  ;  and  the  hiippines.'?  of 
Arete  and  Nausicaa  in  thvir  lionie  in  Phajacia  can  scarcely  be 
an  accidental  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  Penelope  in  her  home 
in  Ithaea.  Finally,  the  summary  which  Odysseus  gives  to 
Penelope  of  his  adveniures  conQims  the  account  in  liuuka  v. 
to  xii. 

Thus  Books  v.-xii.  are  dominated  by  the  same  conception  of 
the  cause  of  Odysseus'  vs'anderings  and  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Ithaca  as  is  the  rest  of  tlie  Odyssey.     We  have  now  to  consider 
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the  skill  with  which  the  climax  of  the  Odyasey  is  wrought  ont  in 
Books  xiii.-xxiv.,  and  with  "wliich  these  books  are  interwoven 
with  the  Teleraachia.  Telemachus  having  been  sent  by  AthRna 
to  Sparta,  is  recalled  by  her  to  Ithaca,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  tha 
ambuscade  of  the  suitors,  is  hidden  to  land,  not  at  the  city,  but 
near  the  steading  of  Eumaeua,  the  swineherd.  Thus  Telema- 
chus is  brou;,'ht  into  the  company  of  Odysdeus,  and  the  threads 
of  the  Telemachia  and  Books  v.-xii.  are  united.^  The  next 
stage  in  the  action  is  brought  about  very  simply  and  artistically- 
Telemachus,  with  the  same  consideration  for  his  mother's  feel- 
ings as  he  displays  in  the  Telemachia,  where  he  takes  steps  to 
conceal  his  journey  from  her,  sends  Eumseus  to  the  city  to 
inform  Penelope  of  Ijis  safe  return.  Thus  tlio  stage  is  cleared 
for  the  recognition  of  Odysseus,  After  this,  Telemachus  goes 
first,  and  Odysseus  follows  him  to  the  city.  The  omens  indica- 
tive of  the  vengetince  that  is  nigh  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, reaching  their  climax  in  the  vision  of  Theoclymenus,  a 
character  that  appears  in  the  Telemachia  as  well  as  in  Booka 
xiii.-xxiv,,  and  helps  to  unite  these  two  parts  of  the  Odyssey. 
While  tbese  tokens  of  tlie  gods' will  are  manifesting  themselves, 
the  suitors  are  filling  the  measure  of  their  wrong-doing  by  their 
Sresh  plot  against  the  life  of  Telemachus,  by  the  it  contumely 
i.iwards  the  disguised  Odysseus,  in  defiance  of  the  protection 
which  Zeus  accords  to  strangers  and  beggars,  and  in  strong 
ooiitrast  to  the  behaviour  of  EunitRUR;  while  the  universal 
miseiy  and  hatred  whieh  tho  wooers  have  excited  is  revealed  in 
one  marvellous  flash,  when  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  Odysseus' 
■vengeance  the  woman  at  the  mill  prays  to  Zeus,  "  Fulfil  now, 
I  pray  thee,  even  to  miserable  me,  tho  word  that  I  shall  speak. 
....  They  that  have  loosened  my  knees  with  cruel  toil  to 
grind  their  barley-meal,  may  they  now  sup  thoir  hist."  The 
crescendo  of  the  wooers'  crimes  is  common  to  the  Telemachia 
and  Books  xiii.-xxiv. 

The  excitement  of  the  plot  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  day  Odysseus  enters  his  house  in  disguise,  Penelope, 
having,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  refused  for  so  long  to  wedj 
has,  with  infinite  grief,  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  her  resistance 
to  the  suitors.  Her  husband  had  charged  her  to  wait,  if  he  did 
not  retuni,  no  longer  than  till  their  son  was  a  grown  man  : 
that  time  had  come,  and  regard  for  her  son's  future  prompted 
her  to  a  decision.     Thus  she  resolves  on  the  trial  of  the  bow  ; 

1  If  the  Telemadiia  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Odyssey,  and  Tel©- 
mRchmi  \vm  not  reprewnted  tljercin  na  ntakiug  a  voyage,  h\a  retmn  to  Itbaoi 
U  aomewhat  inexplicable. 
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tnd  on  that  day  Odysseus  arrives.      Tlie  situation  is  dramatic  : 

but  it  is  said  by  some  critics  that  there  are  imlications  in  the 
poem  itself  that  this  is  not  the  t^Ie  as  it  was  told  in  ibo  original 
Odyssey.  In  the  last  book  the  ghost  o£  Aniphimc<lon  ascribes 
the  trial  of  the  bow  to  the  ingenuity  of  Odysseus,  who  suggested 
it  to  his  wife  in  order  to  bring  about  the  wooers'  destructoO- 
This,  we  are  told,  proves  that,  originaDy,  Peneloi^  vr&s  not 
al)0ut  to  succumb  to  the  twenty  years  of  weary  waiting  and 
hope  deferred  that  she  had  suffered.  The  dis^nii.-fed  Odysseus 
suggested,  and  she  accepted  it,  as  a  means  of  further  delay,  since 
it  M'os  certain  that  none  of  tlie  wooers  could  succeed  in  the  trial. 
Thus  tliere  was  originally  no  situation  :  things  were  going  on 
much  as  usual,  and  tliere  was  no  panicular  neod  for  Odysseus 
to  arrive  at  this  time  rather  than  any  other.  Consei^uently  our 
admiration  of  the  uinty  of  the  Odyssey  is,  at  least  as  regards 
this  point,  misplaced,  because  here  we  have  not  unity,  but  dis- 
crepancy  of  design. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  accept  this  conclusion. 
That  Amphiinedon,  knowing  notliing  of  the  facts,  should  ascribe 
the  conjunction  of  events  which  brought  about  the  slaughter 
to  the  cunning  of  Odysseus  is  natural,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  repcjited  tributes  to  the  hero's  cleverness  which  occur 
tljroughout  the  poem.  To  press  the  words  further  is  unsafe, 
and  we  are  not  much  encouraged  to  draw  from  them  conclu- 
sions about  the  original  form  of  the  Odyssey,  when  we  tind 
that  the  passage  in  which  they  occur — the  second  !Nekuia — is 
re,i,'arded  by  the  same  criti<:3  as  having  been  introduced  long 
after  the  original  form  of  the  Odyssey  had  been  lost. 

The  unity  of  design  in  the  later  books  of  the  Odyssey  has  also 
been  attacked  on  other  grounds.  Athene,  having  transformed 
and  re-transformed  Odysseus,  again  gives  him  the  aj^pearauce  of 
;a  beggar,  and  in  that  disguise  he  goes  to  his  liome  ;  is  ill-treated 
by,  and  kiUs,  the  suitors.  Then^  without  being  changed  back 
into  his  proper  shape,  he  is  recognised  by  Penelope.  Thi:s  fact — 
that  OJysseui?  is  not  mentioned  as  being  changed  again  into  his 
i^^al  shape — is  taken  to  show  that  originally  tliere  was  no  trans- 
forming of  Odysseus  at  all.  In  the  original  Odyssey,  the  hdio, 
aged  and  alteitd  by  years  and  suirering,  was  naturallj  protected 
frtim  immediate  recognition.  But  a  later  and  more  ''reflective" 
age  found  a  supernatural  transformation  necessary  to  account 
for  the  non-recognition  of  Odysseus  by  his  son,  wife,  and 
servants  ;  and  so  the  original  tale  was  patched  with  this  view. 
But  fortunately  the  original  concepti<in  is  still  to  bo  seen  by 
seeing  eyes.     If  Odysseus  had  originally  and  really  been  trans- 
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formed,  tUeii  of  course  the  scar  on  his  leg  would  have  been 
transformed  too.  Uut  the  scar  on  liis  leg  was  net  truusformcd  ; 
he  shows  it  to  his  father,  to  Eumceus,  and  to  the  neatherd,  and 
Euryeleia  discovered  him  by  it ;  tlierefore  Odyssens  -vva-i  not 
transformed  in  the  original  Odyssey.  Consequ'^ntly,  instead  of 
unity,  wo  have  again  discrepancy  of  design  ;  for  tliese  scenes  are 
a  f)atchwork  combination  of  the  work  of  two  very  differen* 
ages. 

As  these  argumeuta  have  been  put  forward  gravely,  they 
must  receive  a  grave  answer  ;  and  we  may  say,  first,  that  before 
Odysseus  is  recognised  by  Penelope,  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
re-transfurmed  (xxiii.  156-163)  by  Athejie.  She  does  not, 
indeed,  nso  her  w-and  as  she  does  in  first  transforming  iiim,  hut 
to  the  gods  all  things  are  possible.  Secondly^  in  all  countries 
and  literature,  the  supernatural  and  marvellous  precede  the 
employiiient  of  purely  natural  causes.  Pairy  tales  come  early, 
not  late,  in  a  nation's  growth  ;  so  tliiit  if  two  versions  of  the 
atory  did  exist,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
version  which  contained  a  ma:;ic  change  was  earlier  than  that 
which  iclied  solely  on  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  natural 
operation  of  age  nnd  suffering.  Thirdly,  tlio  subject  of  trans- 
formation is  a  difficult  and  obscure  one.  Ir  ine  story  the 
change  seems  to  leave  uiitonched  at  least  tlie  psycbologieEil 
identity  of  the  person  tmnsformed  ;  whereas  in  another  a  very 
Bimple  Uicasure  of  trunsroniiation  is  enough  to  cause  the  person 
concerned  to  ask,  "  Cnn  this  be  If"  The  li.nita  within  which 
are  confined  the  clm:iges  wrought  by  transformation  seem  to  be 
shifting,  and  to  ha  so  elastic  that,  if  Homer  uiys  or  implies  that 
Odysseus  was  indeed  transformed,  but  the  transformation  did 
not  take  effect  upon  his  legs  or  the  scars  upon  his  legs,  we  may 
fortify  ourselves  by  tlie  analogy  of  tlie  prince  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  {who  conversely  had  his  legs  changt;d  into  black  marble, 
but  not  the  rest  of  his  body),  and  take  Homer's  word  for  it. 

Without  liore  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
wo  have  the  "  origirnd  "  Odyssey  or  not,  and,  if  not,  how  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  were  made,  we  may  at  least  con- 
clude that  the  liiices  of  such  ch!uit;es  are  not  considerable  enongh 
to  aifect  the  admiration  which  critics,  from  Aristotle  onwards, 
have  felt  and  expressed  for  the  unity  and  dramatic  interest  of 
the  Oilyshey.  It  is  bettor  to  profit  by  the  beauty  of  the  poem 
as  wo  have  it,  than  to  bestow  our  adnuration  upon  the  Odyssey, 
•  origiual ''  it  may  bo,  &3  constructed  by  sonic  modern  critica 
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THK  BOMEfilC  <)CE:sTIOir. 

Ik  very  early  times  them  seems  to  have  been  a  *'  Homeric 

question,"  though  it  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  Homeric 
question  of  modem  times.  From  an  early  period  any  epic 
which  pleased  the  popular  fancy  apjx'jxrs  to  have  heen  ascriboil 
to  Homer,  as  any  law  at  Athens  which  had  onything  to  recom- 
mend it  was  ascribed  by  the  oratora  to  Solon,  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  on  grounds  •vvliicli,  like  the  epics  thcmselve'^, 
are  lost  to  us,  one  epic  after  anoLlier  was  abjudicated  from 
Homer,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  only  epics  of 
which  Homer  was  allowed  to  he.  the  author.  ]iut  the  process 
of  separation  did  not  stop  here.  Photius,  a  Patriarch  of  Con- 
Btantinople,  who  died  a.d.  891,  quotes  from  a  late  writer  named 
Proclus  a  statement  to  the  etfect  that  Xenon  and  Hellanicns 
denied  that  the  Odyssey  was  by  Homer.  Of  Xenon  we  kmiw 
nothing  (he  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Scholia — Greek  com- 
mentaries of  various  dates — to  the  Iliad,  and  that  is  all): 
Hdlanicus  was  senior  to  the  famous  Alexandrian  grammariau 
and  Homeric  critic;,  Aristarchus,  whose  date  is  about  aa  222- 
150.  The  u|ihokler3  of  tlie  view  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  by  different  authors  were  called  the  Vhorizonte^ 
or  Separalisfs,  and  wi^re  eutnbated  by  Aristarchus.  In  imtiquity 
the  theory  was  coneidered  a  paradox ;  and  in  modem  limes  the 
question  whether  the  two  poems  are  by  the  same  author  has 
yielded  to  the  question  whether  either  poem  is  by  a  single 
author. 

The  arguments  on  wliich  the  ancie:it  separatists  proceeded 
were  partly  linguistic  ami  jiarlly  mythological,  ko  far  as  can  be 
Iciinit  from  the  scattert-d  notices  to  be  found  in  anuient  Greek 
coinnientarics  on  the  Iliad.  As  an  exani]ilo  of  tliuir  linguistic 
argnments,  we  may  take  that  based  on  the  use  of  the  word 
pnipari'ilhev,  *'  hefoje,"  This  word  nuiy  be  used,  like  the 
English  "Ijefore,"  either  of  things  in  aj>ace  or  of  things  in  time, 
and  probably  was  lust  us^-d  uf  space,  and  subsequently  extended 
to  time.  In  the  Iliad,  the  Chorizontes  said,  the  word  is  used 
of  space ;  in  the  Odyssey,  of  time.  Obviously,  tlierefore,  lan- 
guage had  undergone  some  development  between  the  time  when 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  written.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  word  is  used  of  time  in  the  Iliad  as  often  as  in  the 
Odyssey — once  in  each  poem.     An  instance  of  Iho  arguments 
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drawu  from  mythology  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Hiad  Charis  ia 
the  wife  of  Hephoestua ;  in  the  Odyssey,  Aphrodite.  This  ii 
undeiiiahle  J  but  in  the  "fluid"  state  in  which  mythology  was 
in  early  times,  the  fact  does  not  ^o  for  mnch.  A  stronger  argu- 
luexit  is  that  in  the  Iliad  tliere  is  one  Cbaris,  in  the  Odyssey 
there  are  several  Clmritps,  which  may  indicate  that  the  legend 
had  undergone  development,  and  thus  point  to  a  later  origin  for 
the  Odyssey.  Another  mythological  argument  used  by  the 
ancient  Chorizontes  is  that  in  tbe  Iliad  Iris  appears  as  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  ;  in  the  Odyssey,  Hermes.  But  the  facta 
do  not  wholly  bear  out  this  argument ;  for  although  in  tbe 
Iliad  Iris  is  frequently  the  messenger,  Hennes  also  acts  on  one 
important-  occasion  in  this  capacity;  wliile  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  Herrae3  appears  once  as  messenger,  the  function.s  of  Iris 
had  certainly  not  died  out  of  memory,  as  is  shown  by  the  jest 
of  calling  a  beggar  who  ran  messages  Irus.* 

In  modem  times  tbe  arguments  of  the  ancient  Chorizontes 
have  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that — whether 
each  ])oeni  is  hy  one,  and  only  one,  author  or  not — at  any  rate 
the  Odysstiy  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  Iliad.  Ko  one 
profepses  to  assign  much  weight  to  the  argumentsi  used,  though 
the  conclusion  ia  pretty  generally  accepted.  That  there  are 
differences  between  the  two  poems  is  undisputed.  The  question 
ia  whetlier  the  diffei'cnces  are  greater  than  the  difference  in 
Bubjoct  naturally  involves.  "Minstrels"  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey,  but  are  unknown  in  the  Iliad.  But 
minstrels  were  apparently  the  appanages  of  a  courtj  not  of  a 
camp.  In  the  Iliad  the  gods  are  uiiicii  more  violently  opposed 
to  each  other  than  in  the  Odyssey,  wliicli  siiows  a  progress  in 
religious  sentiment.  But  the  strife  in  Olympus  gives  majesty 
to  the  mortal  conflicts  of  the  Iliad,  whereas  in  the  Odyssey 
there  ia  no  sucli  commotion  on  earth  as  to  rouse  war  in  heaven. 
Again,  it  ia  said  tiiat  the  Odyssey,  dealing  with  the  return  from 
Tioy,  presuppose.'?,  and  is  therefore  later  than,  the  Iliad.  The 
Gubject  of  the  one  ceriiinly  presupposes  the  other.  But  there 
is  no  refereuco  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad.  The  current 
mythology  donbtlees  embraced  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
Df  the  return  of  the  Greeks  before  either  Odyssey  or  Iliad  waa 
composed ;  and  this  is  alt  that  either  presupposea  The  Odyssey, 
again,  is  supposed  to  show  development  of  legend  ;  but  the  fluid 
Bt'il?  of  myths  and  legends  makes  it  quite  possible  that  variants, 
or  even  different  stages,  of  a  legend's  growth  continued  to  exist 
Bide  by  side.  Arguments  have  been  drawn  also  from  the  differ- 
^  Be«  Geddes,  Problem  of  tiit  Eomeric  Fotma,  53-&k. 
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asce  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  poems,  but  little  weight  is 
sually  gi\'en  to  them.  Finally,  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
Odyssey  is  said  to  be  wider,  and  consequently  later,  than  that  in 
the  Iliad.  Uut  the  Odyssey  gives  greater  scope  for  the  display 
of  such  knowledge;  and  the  question  is  further  coinplicate<l  by 
the  fact  that  passages  which  are  quoted  by  the  one  side  are 
rejected  as  interpolations  by  the  other. 

Bub  the  ancient  doubts  whether  both  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad 
were  by  Homer  have  sunk  into  insignificance  by  the  eide  of  the 
jnodem  doubts  whether  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  by 
Homer^whether  there  was  ever  such  a  person  as  Homer — 
whether  either  poem  is  by  one  author — whether  the  poems  are 
not  the  fortuitous  aggregate  of  unconnected  ballads — whether 
they  are  of  any  antiquity  at  all.  These  difficulties,  which  con- 
stitute the  modem  Homeric  question,  wore  first  definitely 
raised  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  to  Wolf  is  justly  due  the 
honour  of  havini?  raised  them.*  Friedrich  August  Wolf  was 
a  professor  in  Halle,  and  being  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  in  his  endeavours  to  gain  a  safe  standing-ground  from 
which  to  criticise  various  readings  and  to  emend  faulty  readings, 
he  was  led  to  inquire  of  himself  by  what  means  the  text  of 
Homer  had  come  down  to  us,  and  particularly  how  it  tiad  been 
transmitted  in  the  earliest  times.  Ho  found  that  not  only,  on 
the  current  view  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Homer,  was  it  ex- 

mely  difficult  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  so  extensive 
a  text,  but  that  tlie  current  view  itself  was  based,  as  he  supposed, 
on  two  impossibilities.  First,  it  implies  the  exi.steuce  of  writing 
in  Homer's  time  ;  next,  it  implies  the  absence  of  any  flilfereiica 
between  the  state  of  nature  existing  ia  Homer's  time  and  the 
artificial  condition  of  later  Greek  civilisation. 

In  both  these  difficulties,  which  Wolf  stated  in  his  famous 
Prolegomena  to  Homer  (1795),  we  see  the  influence  of  the 
general  current  of  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  Nature" 
had  been  brought  into  very  sharp  contrast  with  the  artificial 
complexity  of  modern  civilisation  by  Rousseau,  and  the  same 
contrast  was  sought  for  in  the  literature  of  early  and  "natural" 
times  as  compared  with  the  productions  of  on  advanced  society. 

*  Before  Wolf  learned  men  lirid  had  traDsient  dmibls,  e.j?.  Casnnboii 
Hnd  Perizonins,  whether  the  poems  wtre  orii,'inally  committed,  to  wiitingj 
B«ntlej,  whether  Humer  iiiteuilutl  the  poenisi  to  he  recited  a«  whiileo  ;  aa 
Itidiiui  soholnr,  Vioo,  had  denied  the  cxititenoe  of  Homer;  Wuuil  {Essay 
on  the  Orif/inai  Geniut  and  Writingt  0/  Homer,  1769)  had  raised  the  quei- 
tiuo  of  the  antiqailj  of  writing;  Zoega  (1788)  had  called  Attention  to  tiicun- 

.Mstcncies  ill  the  poemi ;  and  Herder  ami  Ileyne  coutributed  tu  thecompara. 

ttive  aludy  of  ballaiij  aud  epicH.  ISut  all  tbe»e  taken  together  do  not  ijspair 
tteod^tnality  and  mnf^itude  of  WoU'b  acbievemBnti 
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Works  belonging  to  primitive  times  must,  lilce  tho  ballada  of 
our  own  early  literature,  he  short,  simple,  inartificial — in  line, 
naturaL  With  tlie  advance  of  society  literary  compositions 
became  longer  and  more  complex,  and  as  tho  resources  of  art 
accumulated,  works  of  art  became  more  artificial  In  the 
Nibelnngenlied  was  found  a  parallel  to  Greek  epics  :  the  Nihe- 
hihg&died  was  demonstrated  to  have  been  made  out  of  ballads, 
and  the  analogy  was  applied  to  the  Homeric  poems.  With  those 
views  on  the  history  of  literature,  there  could  bs  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  their  present 
form,  belong  to  the  later  and  more  complex  period  of  literary 
development.  Parts  of  each  poem  may  belong  to  the  simpler 
and  earlier  period,  but  they  have  evidently  been  overlord  by 
the  work  of  the  more  artificial  period. 

The  other  difliculty  which  Wolf  found  in  tho  way  of  tho 
popular  belief  in  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poems  as  we  have 
them,  resulted  from  applying  to  the  origiu  of  the  Homeric 
poems  a  question  which  was  being  put,  with  equally  important 
results,  in  philosophy  ivith  regard  to  knowledj^^e,  viz.,  how  is  it 
possible  1  What  are  the  conditions  necessarily  involved  in  tho 
supposition  that  the  poems  existed  in  times  of  greut  antiquity? 
and  Jid  these  condiLious,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist?  In  the  fii'st 
place,  the  transmission  of  tlie  poenia  for  many  centuries  implies 
tho  existence  of  writing.  But  before,  say,  b.c.  700,  writing  did 
not  exist  in  Greece,  Either,  then,  the  current  view  is  wrong 
in  attributing  to  the  poems  a  greater  aatitpiity  than  ac.  700 ; 
or,  if  the  poems  did  exist  before  tlmt  date,  they  must  have  been 
short  anil  simple  enough  to  l>e  committed  to  memory  and  trans- 
mitted omlly.  And  the  latter  hypothesis  agrees  with  tho  view 
that  the  poems  of  early  and  natural  times  were  simple  and  short 

But  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing  into  Greece  is  scanty,  AVolf  brings  forth  another 
condition  which  is  indispensable  for  tho  composition  of  such 
extensive  works  as  tho  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  Homer.  An  artist  must  have  a 
public.  A  poet  writes  to  be  published.  Now,  whatever  the 
"late  at  which  writing  was  introduced  into  Greece,  the  habit  of 
reading  was  not  established  until  very  late  times.  Homer,  that 
is  to  say,  composed  to  be  recited  and  hesinl,  not  to  be  read. 
But  no  andieuce  could  sit  throii^'h  a  reading  of  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  each  consisting  of  twenty-four  books  and  over  9000 
verses.  Therefore,  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  so  long  a 
work  in  tho  iiioiuory  lias  to  be  added  the  imposj^ibility  of  ever 
finding  an  audience  for  so  long  a  poeni.     But  if  there  was  ntr. 
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audience  to  be  had  for  such  a  work,  it  is  pretty  ccrtniti  that  no 
Biich  work  •would  be  composed.  The  letj^lh  of  a  poem  in  tliose 
times  must  have  de|«inded  011  tJie  coiulitions  under  which  it 
was  to  be  reciteil,  and  those  conditions  adtnilted  of  the  recita- 
tion of  short  poems  only.  Indeed,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tliat  in  historic  times,  when  Homer  M"as  recited  at  festivals,  it 
vras  not  tliu  whole  Iliad  or  the  wholf  Oilysscy  that  was  given, 
but  only  sliort  portions  of  thera  called  rhupsotlics. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  Wolfs  objections  to  tli©  common  view 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  Homer  thus :  in  their  present  condition 
the  poems  are  not  of  tho  short  and  simple  cliamcter  whicii  is 
the  mark  of  early  and  natural  litemturo,  and  they  arc  too  long 
to  liave  been  transmitted  by  memory  or  to  have  ever  even  found 
an  audience.  The  conclusion  he  drew  was  that  Honicr — whoso 
existence  and  genius  he  did  not  di.spute — living  in  primitive 
times,  before  writing  was  in  common  use,  ami  before  the  exist- 
ence of  a  readiiig  public,  could  not  have  composed  the  whole, 
but  only  parts,  of  the  Hind  and  OdyFsoy  as  we  have  them. 
The  rest  consists  of  additions  made  by  various  subsequent  poeta 
and  professional  reciters  or  rhapsodist^  Which  parts  were  by 
Homer  and  which  by  later  hands.  Wolf  made  noatti'.mpt  to  dis- 
cover, although  he  lived  for  many  years  after  framing  his  theory 
and  puhlLshing  his  Prolegomena. 

There  remains  a  third  fioint  to  be  noticed  in  Wolf's  theory. 
If  Homer  did  not  commit  his  poems  to  writing,  and  if  the  pre- 
sent form  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  not  due  to  Homer,  by 
whom  were  the  poems  committed  to  writing,  anil  to  whom  is 
their  present  form  due?  Wolf  fores,iw  this  difficulty  and  pro- 
vided an  answer.  Pisistratus,  tho  famous  tynnt  of  Athens, 
first  caused  the  poems  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Ho  also 
united  tlie  poems,  composed  by  difi'ertint  hands  and  recited  indi- 
ridually,  into  the  two  great  wholes  now  known  as  the  Hitid  and 
Odyssey.  And  this  he  did  by  means  of  n  Couiraissiou  of  four 
"  iJiasken.Tsts,"  whose  namea,  according  to  Wolf,  were  Ononiu- 
critus,  Orpheus  of  Croton,  Simonides,  and  Anacreon.  The  evi- 
dence for  these  statements  Wolf  found  in  i>aswage3  from  Cicero, *^ 
raneanias'^  (an  antiquarian  M'ho  flourished  abmit  a.d.  160), 
^liau^  (whose  tiate  is  about  a.d.  iSo),  a  Life  of  HuniiT*  (anthor 
[Unknown,  date  late),  and  a  grammarian,  Diomedea*  (very  late). 
Although  these  writers  dis;igree  as  to  the  reason  why  Pisistiutus 

'  De  Or.  iii.  137,  "  primaa  Hotneri  libroa,  ooufuaoa  a[ite.a,  sio  diapoaaiiM 
dicitiir  at  nunc  liabemmi." 

*  vii.  26,  _  »  V.  H.  liiL  14. 

*  In  Weatermann'a  Colleotion. 

'  la  ViJloiBoo,  Ancedota  Qraioa,  ii.  x8a. 
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caused  tlie  poems  to  be  edited  into  their  present  shape — aome 
say  it  was  becati&e  previously  thoy  had  nover  hcRn  comitiittQd 
to  writing,  and  thnt  Pisistratus  gave  an  obol  for  every  line  any 
one  could  provide;  others,  because  the  poems  had  suffered  from 
fire?,  earthquakes,  and  floods,  and  Tivero  therefore  much  sciittered^ 
— still  they  all  maintain  the  present  form  to  be  duo  to  Pisistra,- 
tus ;  and  so  closely  does  tiieir  lani,niage  in  this  respect  agree, 
that  it  seems  probable  they  eithi^r  copied  from  each  otlier  or 
from  some  common  source.  Since  Wolfs  time,  on  the  strength 
of  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  (a  Eyzantian  grammarian,  date  about 
AxD,  1160),  the  nnnies  of  the  four  Diaskcuasts  have  been  given 
as  Onomacritus,  Orpheus,  Zopyrus,  and  Epikonkylos  (the  last 
name  is  conjectural).  But  ina-srauch  as  Tzetzes  is  separated  by 
an  interval  of  1700  years  from  the  tinie  lie  was  writing  about, 
find  is  an  inaccurate  writer,  we  may  dismiss  liim. 

Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  worth  of  Wolfs  authorities  for 
the  Commission  of  Pisistratus.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  nmio 
of  them  sufficiently  near  in  point  of  tirae  to  the  period  of  Pisis- 
tratus to  cjirry  any  great  Aveight.  Cicero,  the  earliast  of  them, 
lived  500  years  after  Pisistratus.  How  comes  it  that  during 
those  500  years  no  autlior  makes  mention  of  so  important  a 
fact  in  literary  history  1  AristotlCj^  who  made  extensive  inves- 
tigations; into  the  history  of  literature,  knows  nothing  of  this 
Commission,  or  of  any  other  form  of  Homer  than  that  we  pos- 
sess. The  Alexandrine  critics  of  this  period,  who  worked  so 
much  on  Homer,  know  nothing  of  it.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Plato,  none  in  the  orators,  who  had  various  oeca- 
fiions  in  their  speeches  when  they  would  gladly  have  claimed 
for  Athens  the  distinction  of  such  an  important  literary  achieve- 
ment had  thoy  known  of  it.  It  seems  improbable  that  such  a 
valnable  piece  of  information  should  have  escaped  so  many 
eager  and  competent  sttidcnts  for  half  a  millennium  and  then 
have  been  discovered  by  Cii^ero.     A  more  reasonable  explana- 


^  This  mnst  h&  placed  to  the  credit  oF  Diomedes,  the  gfraniTnarian.  Ha 
ioo  says  that  riBiBtratuB  invited  everybody  who  knew  any  Homer  to  cotitr> 
tute  thoir  information,  and  paid  tbem  bo  much  a  verso.  The  result  wni. 
that  snrao  spurious  verses^tlie  work  of  tho«e,  we  rnny  conjecture,  "  qui  line4 
dentiriii  scrihebaiit  " — were  sent  in,  mid  they  are  now  niark<;(l  by  an  obeliijlca 
Dirmetlfs  then  proceeiis  to  get  cmifused  iippnrcntly  between  the  revision  hf 
PisiHtt':itus  and  tlie  Seplaagint,  for  he  i^aya  tbnt  PigiRtratUs  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  sevtnty-two  revisers  (piicli  pnid  an  biinomrium  worthy  of  learned 
critical},  who  &tit  to  wurk  Bepftrately  on  the  nintenAl  thus  prcvvideit  them,  n-nd 
then  Cdmpnix'd  ihHr  rcsultti,  and  cnnie  to  the  coiiclu»ion  that  the  beet  ver^ioa 
■WR«  that  ]iToduced  by  AristJirchuR,  the  next  bext  tlwt  of  Zenculotue  {Aristivr- 
chus  and  Zenodotuji  lived  about  400  years  after  FititfltnitUB).  Tbia.  ii  in  te>^ 
eating  u  ft  tpedmeu  of  tbe  worth  of  Byciuitiiie  learning. 
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tion  is  that  it  was  nnknown  to  them,  because  it  was  only 
invented  after  their  time.^ 

The  common  source  of  all  these  stories  seems  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  in  an  anonymoiia  Life  of  Homer,  and  there  aiid  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  statue  of  Pisislratus.  Tlie  question 
then  arises  whether  the  inscription  was  taken  from  the  statue 
of  Piststratus  1  In  the  first  place,  the  Athenians'  hatred  of  the 
Pisistratidae  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  such  statue  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Pisistratus ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  words  of 
the  inscription  are  remarkable.  "Thrice  tyrant,  thrice  the 
populace  of  Athens  expelled  me,  thrice  recalled  me,  the  great 
Pisistratus,  who  collected  Homer,  erewhile  sung  Ecatteredly," 
&c.  It  is  improbable  that,  in  an  inscription  intended  to  do 
honour  to  Pisistratus,  his  military  achievements  and  his  services 
to  religion  should  be  entirely  omitted,  while  his  repeated  ex- 
pulsions from  Athens — -important  facts  in  his  Ufc,  but  not  those 
which  his  heirs,  wisliing  to  remain  tyrants  of  Athena,  would 
care  to  have  remembered — are  dwelt  upon.  And  what  is  the 
great  achievement  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  outweighs 
all  else  that  Pisistratus  did,  and  is  to  constitute  his  political 
rehabilitation]  A  reform  of  the  text  of  Homer.  Assuming 
that  this  reform  was  the  work  of  Pisistratus,  we  certainly  never 
find  it  mentioned  by  any  historian,  orator,  or  other  writer  before 
Alexandrine  times,  either  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in 
Pisistratus'  tyranny  or  in  any  other  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  the  royal  patronage  extended  in  Alexandrine 
times  by  the  Ptolemies  to  learning  produced  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  discerning  tyrants,  and  that  the  composition  of  epi- 
grams was  a  favourite  exercise  amongst  the  literary  men  ot 
Alexandria.  A  service  then  to  literature  was  precisely  the  one 
fact  wliich  an  Alexandrine  writer  would  regard  as  worth  record- 
ing in  on  epigram  on  Pisistratus. 

This  is  one  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  epigram  and 
the  stories  based  upon  it.  It  seems,  however,  more  plausible 
to  trace  the  epigram  to  the  rivalry  which  existed  between  the 
two  great  schools  of  learning,  Alexandria  and  Pergamura.  Cicero, 
in  wltom  the  story,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  first  appears,  had 
but  little  acquaintance  with  Alexandrian  learning.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  his  education  in  BhoJes  brought  him  under  the 

1  The  same  line  of  arijiiment  inny  be  applieil  to  the  atRtement  that  Onomik- 
critas  wju  one  of  the  luetubers  of  the  Citiiniiissioii.  If  bo  wnn,  liitvr  \n  it  that 
HeroilotUB  (vii.  6),  who  kuours  thi\t  Oiionuicritu*  *'  reviaed"  many  ornde*  ia 
the  interest  of  Fiftutratua,  ami  wan  expelled  frots  Athenii  by  HippFirchni  for 
k  leca  acceptuhle  revision  of  Muiueus'  oraclei,  hu  nolhing  to  aajr  of  hii  to^ 
■ion  of  Homer? 
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influpiicQ  of  tho  Peri^amum  ecliool.  In  Bliodea,  Cicero  nv as  a 
pupil  of  Posidoniua,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Pansetius,  who  again 
-iViis  one  of  ihe  followers  of  Crates  of  Mallos,  the  foumler  of  the 
Pergtiiinim  Echool.  Thiia  Cicero's  statement  about  Pisisti-ntus 
seeiurs  to  go  back  ultimately  rather  to  Pergamum  tlian  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  circuniistances  which  there  gave  rise  to  tho  story 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  the  desire  to  depreciate  Alexandria 
and  itsroynl  patrons,  by  showing  that  there  was  nothing  so  very 
remavkabltj  in  learning  recc'iving  royal  patronage.  Even  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Pisistratus  tyrants  interested  themselvea  in 
litenvtuTo.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  epigram,  in  whatever  spirit 
composed,  betrays  its  late  date  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  Pisis- 
tratus was  expellud  twice,  it  says  he  was  expelled  three  times. 

Thus  the  authorities  on  wliich  Wolf  relied  for  proving  that 
the  present  shape  of  the  Homeric  poems  ia  due  to  Pisistratua 
i?eem  to  have  their  source  in  an  epigram^  wliicfi,  whatever  tho 
motives  for  composing  it,  ia  certainly  untrustworthy.  Further, 
the  epigram  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  the  inference  wliich 
Cicero  and  other  later  writers  have  drawn  from  it,  viz.,  that 
Pisistratus  caused  a  recension  of  Homer  to  be  made.  The  epi- 
gram says  that  before  Pisistratus  Homer  was  "sung  scatteredly." 
Now  we  know  on  good  authority — that  of  the  orators  Isocrates, 
B.O.  436-338,  and  Lycurgus,  d.o.  395-329 — that  the  singing 
of  the  rhapsodies  at  the  great  Athenian  festival  was  regulated 
by  law  J  but  who  introduced  the  law  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known.  In  Alexandrian  times  it  certainly  was  a  matter  of 
conjectura  who  introduced  the  law ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  in- 
ference that  in  the  epigram  of  which  we  are  s|>eaking  we  have 
nothing  mora  tlian  the  author's  conjecture,  etatcd  positively, 
that  the  law  was  due  to  Pisistratus. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  the 
views  which  Wolf  had  expressed  in  his  Prolegomena;  and  yet, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  although  Wolf  demonstrated  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  traditional  view  of  Homer,  he  con- 
tributed nothing  himself  towawls  pointing  out  what  in  thrt 
poems  was  Homer's  work  and  what  was  not  When  at  last, 
after  more  than  thirty  years,  Hermann  took  up  the  question, 
although  he  came  forward  with  a  criterion  by  which  to 
distingnisli  the  original  parts  of  the  poems  from  subsequent 
accretions,  he  never  fully  carried  out  tho  process  of  applying 
his  criterion.  But  more  important  is  it  to  notice  the  nature  of 
nis  criterion,  and  the  change  of  view  which  it  involves.  For 
the  puriiose  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  Homer  and  what 
is  late:  than  Homer  in  the  poems,  incousistenciea  and  discre- 
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pniicies  are  imporinnt.  But  no  solution  of  this  part  of  the 
Homeric  question  can  be  satisfactory  which  explains  only  the 
inconsistenciea.  The  gener.U  consistency  of  the  poems  is  an 
equally  important  factor  in  the  problem,  and  a  satisXactoiy 
eolution  must  account  for  the  consistency  ns  well  as  the  incon- 
sistencies. The  natural  reaction  from  the  Wolfian  theory  took 
tho  direction  of  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  second 
factor,  and  it  is  in  the  explanation  of  this  factor  that  the 
importance  of  Hermann's  work  lies.  According  to  Wolf,  the 
unity  of  tlie  poems  was,  ns  it  were,  mechnnically  superinduced 
by  tho  Commission  of  Pisistratus.  According  to  Hermann,  if 
the  poems  in  their  present  shape  possess  unity,  it  is  because  the 
original  kei-nel  possessed  unity.  Homer  sang  of  the  wrath  of 
Acbilles  and  tho  return  of  Odysseus  in  two  poems,  short  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  memory  and  transmitted  orally,  and  these 
poems  contained  in  outline  the  essential  structure  of  our  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  In  the  process  of  time  late-r  poets  inserted 
various  compositions  of  their  own,  expanding  incidents  in  the 
original  work,  and  interpolating,  so  far  as  the  original  permitted, 
other  incidents,  and  made  tho  expansions  and  interpolations  fit 
in  w  ith  more  or  less  neatness.  Thus  Hermann  provided  a  solu- 
tion capable  of  accounting  for  botli  tho  general  unity  and  the 
particular  discrepancies,  though  he  did  not  or  could  not  work  it 
out  so  as  to  recover  the  original  poems.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  on  Hermann's  tlieory  Homer  is  not  regarded  as  a  rude  and 
primitive  bard,  but  as  possessing  arclntectonic  genius. 

The  next  attempt  to  solve  the  Homeric  problem  on  the  ]in«a 
laid  out  by  Wolf  Avas  that  of  Lachmanu.  Stiirting  on  the  assumj)- 
tion  that  in  primitive  times  only  short  lays  were  possible,  he 
first  attacked  the  Nibelungtmlied,  and  dissected  it  into  twenty 
Jays.    He  then  in  the  same  way  dissected  the  Iliad  into  eighteen 

ys.  The  j)rinciple  upon  which  he  proceeds  is  that  primitive 
poets  anxiously  avoid  the  least  inconsistency  in  details  ;  thus, 
if  we  find  an  inconsistency  between  any  two  parts  of  the  Iliad, 
we  may  conclude  that  these  parts  belong  to  dilferent  lay& 
The  lay  has  no  inconsistencies  within  itself.  Thus  Lachmnun 
proceeded  considerably  farther  than  Wolf ;  for  W  olf  allowed 
Homer  some  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyt^ey,  while  Lachmanu  disiulegniled  the  Iliad  into  laya 
M'hich  were  composed  quite  iiidcponilently  of  each  uthcr,  and 
became  more  or  less  fortuitously  agglonjerated  together  in 
course  of  time,  and  were  finally  worked  iiito  the  Iliad  as  wo 
liuve  it  by  Onomucritus,  acting  for  Pisistratus. 
With  regard  to  Lachmanu's  theory,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
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auy  support  it  may  have  once  derived  from  the  dissection  of  the 
Nibelnmjetdied  is  mach  weakened  now,  since  there  is  consider- 
able r&ason  to  believe  that  that  poem  is  the  work  of  one  author, 
and  not  an  ag^^Tcj^ate  of  lavs.  In  the  next  place,  analogies  drawn 
from  Iho  literiitures  of  other  countries  have  to  he  used  with  cir- 
cnniapection.  The  origin  of  the)  Mali dbhdrata  is  disputed.  Th» 
French  chanaons  are  not  ejncs ;  and  the  literary  genius  of  Greece 
is  hardly  to  be  measured  by  restrictions  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  a  Finnish  epic — the  Kalewata.  Setting  aside  these  presumj>- 
tions  l>ased  on  analogies,  we  have  to  examine  Laclimanu'a  theory 
in  itself.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  use  the  argumenium,  ad 
hominem.  If  Lacliniann  regards  an  inconsistency  as  proof  of 
divideii  authorship,  why  does  he  not  subdivide  those  of  his 
lays  which  contain  inconsistencies  in  themselves  ?  His  principle 
rigorously  carried  out  would  necessitate  the  supposition  of  a 
larger  number  of  lays  than  that  which  he  has  resolved  the  Iliad 
into.  And  this  is  one  fundamental  weakness  of  the  theory — 
it  lacks  a]iy  vestige  of  proof.  The  same  principle  ap[>lied  by 
another  hand  would  discover  a  different  set  of  lays,  and  have  as 
much  claim  to  represent  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Iliad  as 
the  eighteen  lays  Lachmnnn  has  jiroduced.  In  other  words,  of 
the  two  things  which  require  explaining  in  the  Homeric  poems — 
their  unity  and  their  inconsistencies —Lachnumn  overlooks  one 
—the  unity — and  only  offers  for  the  other  an  explanation  wholly 
incapable  of  proof,  and  not  even  consistently  carried  out  by 
himself.'  Thus  his  theory  distinctly  falls  behind  the  advance 
which  Hermann  had  made  towards  tlie  solution  of  the  problem. 
Hermann  recognised  the  double  aspect  of  tlie  question,  and 
put  forward  u  theory  wliich  at  least  endeavoured  to  meet  both 
points.  Lachniatin  sought  a  one-^idtd  solution,  and  in  framing 
a  hypothesis  to  account  for  all  the  inconsistencies,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  other  factor  in  the  problem,  or  imagined  that  Onoma- 
critus  and  Pisistiutus  were  capable  of  accounting  for  what  unity 
the  Iliad  possesses. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  historical  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  Commission  of  Pieiatr.itus,  and  we  nay 
now  ask  whether  the  supposition  of  such  a  Commission  ia 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  unity  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as  "  diaskenasts "  have  Iwen  credited  with 
much  activity  in  the  shaping  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  well 
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^  Another  gerioua  tliftlculty  in  the  wbj  of  li!s  theory  ia  thnt  of  uriikrfitarnl- 
Ihg  how  Qighteeu  tlitlei'tiiic  paeta,  working  iuilttpendetitly  and  iu  ignoranco 
of  each  other'*  wurk,  ahould  all  haiijieu  to  choose  for  their  subject  aojor 
incident  relating  to  the  few  da^ra  cf  Achillci'  absence  froip  the  war. 
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to  nnderstaiid  who  diaskeuasts  were.  They  were  not  a  class  of 
teen  united  or  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  any  special 
experience  or  innate  powers  of  working  up  ^iven  material  into 
ejiic  6})ai>o.  If  a  playwright  touched  up  or  re-wrofo  a  play 
of  his  own,  already  performed,  with  a  view  to  producing  it  a 
second  time,  he  was  said  to  diasheuazein  or  revise  hia  play, 
Eut,  more  than  thi?,  any  man  who  made  a  correction  in  a 
manuscript  was  a  diaskeuast ;  and  if  the  "  correction "  wa« 
.wrong,  he  was  none  the  less  a  diaskeuast  So  to  eay  that  the 
jlliaping  of  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of  diaskeuasts  may  be  true, 
fhut  it  does  not  help  us  much,  for  any  man  could  be  a  diaa- 
ikeuast,  but  not  every  man  could  make  an  Iliad  out  of  given 
(.jnatcrial.  On  Lachniann's  theory,  indeed,  it  would  require  an 
artist  of  consummate  skill  to  give  to  eighteen  wholly  inde- 
pendent lays  the  amount  of  consistency  and  unity  which  the 
Iliad,  possesses.  Thus  the  mechanical  device  of  a  Commission  is 
inadequate  to  the  purpose.  "What  is  required  is  a  poet  of  no 
mean  rank,  and  Lacbraann  gives  us,  with  no  satisfactory  proof, 
Onomacritus,  who  spent  his  life  ou  Orphic  poetry,  and  would 
pjiave  worked  up  his  material  in  accoruance  with  his  training  in 
Orphic  poetry,  whereas  no  Orphic  elements  are  to  ho  traced  in 
our  riad. 

We  may  further  ask  what  object  could  Pisistratus  have  had 

in  amalgamating  soxnirate  lays  into  one  whole?    It  could  not 

have  been  in  the  interests  of  literature,  for,  according  to  I^ich- 

mann,   the  separate  lays  are  more  beautiful  than  our   Iliad. 

And  further,  if  this  was  the  case,  how  did  Pisistratus  contrive 

to  Bupplant  the  older,  better  knmvn,  and  more  beautiful  lays 

by  his  novel  amalgamation  1     His  authority  extended  only  to 

Athens,  but  all  Greece  accepted  the  Iliad  as  we  have  it.     If  we 

waive  this  difficulty,  the  question  still  remains  what  was  the 

otject  of  the  amalgamation,  since  it  was  not  to  benefit  literature  \ 

^Pisistratus,  we  have  set'u,  was  apparently  believed  by  eome  to 

I  have  regulated  the  text  for  purposes   of  recitation  j  hut   the 

(■hort  lays  wliich  Lnchmann  supposes  to  have  existed  would 

'^lie  much  better  adapted  for  recitation  than  our  Iliad,  and  to 

amalgamate  these  lays  into  a  lengthy  whole  would  not  rendei 

their  recitation  the  easier. 

We  next  come  to  the  views  put  forward  by  the  great  his- 
torian of  Greece,  Grote.  Tlie  question  which  Wolf  had  sug- 
gested, but  had  not  attempted  to  solve,  viz.,  wliat  is  Homer's 
•work,  and  what  is  not,  in  thp  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Grote  took  up 
and  answered.  But  in  other  respects  he  is  nut  a  follower  of 
Wolf.     The  assumption,  iiniversall.y  accepted  last  centurv,  that 
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primitive  poems  or  lays  raust  be  short,  Grote  did  not  accept 
He  quotes  from  Chmbko's  Poindar  Poetry  of  Fereia  the  fact 
that  "  one  of  tho  songs  of  tho  Caliiiuck  national  i)ards  sometimes 
lasts  a  wtiole  day  ;"  and  refers  to  tho  fact,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  by  Ladimaiui,  tliat  the  old  German  poem  Parsifal 
contains  24,810  veraeB,  and  was  the  work  of  a  man,  T*^chenbacli, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Tlius  the  composition  of  tha 
Jliad  or  the  Odyssey  before  writing  was  known  in  Greece  ha> 
nothing  impossiijle  in  it.  Nor  lias  the  oral  transmission  of  tlie 
poems ;  the  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  thus  trans- 
mitted for  more  than  two  centuries ;  and  we  may  add  that  the 
Vedas  were  tnuisnittted  in  this  way  for  a  much  longer  period. 
In  modern  Greece  blind  singers  carry  in  their  memory  large 
quantities  of  verso  which  they  recite  at  village  feasts.  Fur- 
ther, if  Homer  was,  as  the  oldest  traditions  relate,  blind,  writ- 
ing, even  if  known  in  his  time,  would  have  been  of  no  use 
to  him.  In  anticipntioii  of  tho  objection  that  tho  power  of 
memory  might  not  be  so  great  among  the  Greeks  as  among 
other  nations,  Grule  vofevs  to  the  fact  tliat  in  Socrates'  time, 
as  we  learn  from  Xoiinphon,  there  were  many  Athenians 
who  were  taught  to  learn  both  the  Biad  and  the  Odyssey  by 
heart,  and  the  rhapsodists  professionally  rei>eated  the  poemi 
frojn  memory. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  and  shown  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  coniposingand  transmitting  poems  of  the  length 
of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  means  of  memory  alone,  Grote 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  origitud  unity  of 
these  epics  on  critical  groundsij  and  he  begins  with  the  Odyssey. 
The  questinn  at  issue  is,  as  he  says,  whether  tlie  gaps  and  in- 
consistencies which  constitute  the  proofs  "  of  mere  unprepared 
coalescence  "  prepoiidorato  *' over  the  other  proofs  of  ilcsigued 
adaptation  scattered  throngliout  the  whole  poem  T'  Tlie  con- 
clusion he  reaches  is,  "The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits 
unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts  and  continuity  of  structuro, 
whether  by  one  or  several  consentient  hands.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  secondary  formation  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of 
smaller  dimensions  j  but  if  so,  the  parts  of  the  siunller  whole 
mast  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable  mombera 
of  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recognisjiljle  by  us."  Further, 
"  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  nuMC  compilers  of  pre-existing 
materials,  su[;h  as  Pisistnitus  and  his  friends;  they  must  have 
been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found  into 
a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.** 

The  Odya=ey,  then,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  assump- 
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kion  that  *'  long  continuous  epics  with  an  artistical  structuro 
are  inconsistent  with  tlie  capncities  of  a  rude  and  nnn-writing 
age,"  for  in  the  Odyssey  "  tho  integration  of  the  whole  and  the 
composition  of  the  jtarts  must  have  been  siuiultaneoua"  Grote 
then  applies  tho  same  critical  method  to  the  Iliad.  Here  he 
finds  ihat  the  orijitinal  scheme  of  the  Iliad,  viz.,  to  relate 
tho  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  consequences — does  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  poem.  Those  books  which  carry  out  the 
original  scheme  hang  together  by  themselves.  Those  bookt 
(ii.  to  vii.)  which  do  not  relate  to  the  original  schema 
hang  on  the  whole  fairly  well  together,  but  present  dis- 
crepancies with  the  first  set.  The  portion  of  the  Iliad  which 
has  direct  relation  to  the  original  scheme,  as  expounded  in 
the  opening  Hues  of  the  First  Book,  Grote  called  an  Achill^is. 
The  other  books  "are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an  AchilliSis  into  an 
Iliad."  They  give  us,  not  any  information  about  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  but  a  picture  of  the  war  against  Ilium.  They 
have  been  worked  into  a  cerUiin  conformity  with  the  AchilK^s, 
and  "  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  state  of  society 
as  the  primitive  AchiUeis."  Finally,  Grote  thinks  that  the 
Odyssey  and  Iliad  belong  to  the  same  ago,  but  are  not  by 
the  same  author ;  that  the  Odyssey  is  probably  by  a  single 
author,  the  Iliad  probably  not 

We  may  now  see  how  far  Grote  has  laid  the  difficulties  raised 
by  "Wolf.  The  assumption  that  primitive  poems  must  be  short 
Beems  to  break  down  under  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Grote 
and  others.  As  for  analogies  drawn  from  other  literatures,  even 
were  the  fact  of  a  ballad  origin  for  epica  established,  Homer's 
spiritual  and  intellectual  superiority  over  the  baUadists  makes 
comparison  unsafe.  But  the  other  difficulty  raised  by  Wolf, 
viz.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  composition  of  such  poems  as 
our  niad  and  Odyssey  in  times  when  writing  was  unknown, 
is  not  answered  by  Grote.  Everything  Grote  says  about  the 
possibility  of  composing  and  transmitting  long  poems  by  meina 
of  the  memory  alone  may  be  admitted,  and  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  solution  of  the  Homeric  question  ; 
but  Homer  composed,  as  Grote  admits,  nut  for  a  reading  puhlic 
—there  Avas  none — but  for  recitation  before  an  audiKUce  ;  and 
although  the  Athenians  in  later  times  would  sit  for  a  whole 
day  listening  to  the  performance  of  trageiUes,  a  day  would  not 
suffice  for  the  recitation  of  tho  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  Thus, 
though  the  bare  possibility  of  composing  the  poems  without  the 
aid  of  writing  is  fully  established   by  Grote,  his  admission  of 
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the  non-existence  of  a  reading  public  leaves  the  difficulty  raised 
by  Wolf  unsolved. 

But  this  failure  to  shake  Wolfs  main  position,  so  far  from 
•weakening  Grote's  theory  of  the  Iliad,  rather  strenj^theus  it. 
If  Wolf  was  right  in  doiiying  tho  possibility  of  composing  long 
poems  in  very  early  times,  then  Groto'e  AchillSis  is  a  step  in  the 
rijjht  diretition  ;  and  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  the  Iliad 
83  we  have  it  arose,  it  is  Bupeiior  to  L?iehmann's  lays.  Grote'a 
theory  does  what  Lachmann's  failed  to  do — it  explains  the 
general  consistency  of  the  ijoem.  But  nnlesa  there  is  some 
external  necessity  compelling  U3  to  suppose  that  originally  the 
Iliad  must  have  been  shorter  than  it  now  is,  Grote's  theory  ia 
open  to  the  objection  which  may  be  alleged  against  all  attenipta 
to  extract  the  original  from  the  present  Iliad — it  is  subjec- 
tive. The  weight  asaigued  to  disciepaneies  or  to  proofs  of  desiga 
will  always  depend  on  ttie  critic  :  there  is  no  external  standard 
whereby  to  ascertain  their  real  weight,  and  consequently  no  hope 
of  settling  the  question. 

Since  Groto,  the  moat  important  "variety"  of  the  Wolfian 
theory  tlnit  has  arisen  is  the  view  of  Professor  Faley.  Witti 
Wolf,  but  more  strongly  than  Wolf,  he  insists  on  the  late  date 
of  Wilting,  and  on  the  still  later  date  at  which  a  reading  public 
came  into  existence.  But,  unlike  the  Wolfians,  he  insists  on  the 
unity  of  the  Iliad.  Thus  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Iliad  13  posterior  to  the  growth  of  a  reading  public,  and  the 
latter  ho  correctly  dates,  on  various  grounds,  as  extending  frum 
about  RC.  430  on.  He  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  an  original 
nucleus  aronnd  which  otlier  stories  kept  collecting,  or  in  a 
theory  of  interpolations.  The  Iliad  is  nut  the  fortuitous  work 
of  time,  nor  tlie  deliberate  work  of  successive  generations,  but 
the  design  and  execution  of  a  single  mind  working  on  ancient 
material.  The  Iliad,  he  saj's,  may  "  be  aptly  compared  to  a 
atained-glass  window  compOiied  from  a  quantity  of  old  materiiils, 
more  or  less  detached  and  of  dJifereut  dates,  but  rearranged 
and  filled  in  with  modern  glazier's  work,  so  as  to  form  a  hiir- 
monious  whole,  by  some  cunning  artist  who  had  an  eye  for 
unity  af  design,  harmony  of  colour,  and  a  general  antique 
effect."  Tlic  proL>fs  of  this  theory  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  non- 
existence of  a  reading  public  before  h.c.  430  ;  in  the  absence, 
from  the  Tragedians  and  fran:i  early  works  of  art,  of  any  signs  of 
the  influence  of  Homer;  in  the  general  absence  of  references  to 
Homer  1  in  Greek  literature  before  Plato,  and  ia  the  sudden 

*  Rofereiicea  to  "  Homer  "  tlo  itulcei!  occur;  but  Huiaer  was  iv  iiHTne  usp^I 
to  cover  tioirly  nnything  written  iu  liexnmetera.  Prefefi&ur  Pulej's  poiut  it 
fclwt  refcrtsacea  to  our  Ilomer  me  uot  found. 
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display  of  acqimintance  with  Homer  in  PLnto  and  later  aptliors  , 
and,  linally,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  wliich  shows,  both  in 
granimar  and  vocabulary,  a  thorough  mixture  of  old  and  new, 
of  genuine  and  spurious  archuisius,  which  seem  to  imply  that 
the  dialect  was  not  a  living  or  st>oken,  but  a  conventional  one. 

The  argiunent  based  by  Mr.  Paley  on  the  evidence  of  workf 
of  art  is  one  for  specialists  to  discuss,  and  it  is  enough  here  to 
Bay  that  it  is  a  question  on  which  specialists  disagree.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  the  ar^ment  based  on  the  evidence  of 
language.  But  we  may  add  that  the  words,  fornjationa,  gram- 
matical usages,  and  tlie  omis4ons  of  the  dignmnia  wliiuh  Mr. 
Paley  cites  to  show  the  late  character  of  our  Hinner,  have  been 
paralleled  by  Dr.  Hajman  (iu  his  edition  of  tlie  (.Klyssey)  in 
the  oldest  Greek  literature  that  we  possess ;  while  Mr.  Monro 
has  pointed  out  (in  his  article  on  Hunier  in  the  Enci/clopa'dia 
Bninniiica)  the  leading  fenturca  which  stfinip  the  dialect  of 
Uomer  as  the  oldest  form  of  the  Greek  latiguage  that  we  possess. 
The  fact  that  Pindar  and  the  Tragedians  seem  to  have  preferred 
to  draw  on  the  Cyclic  Poets  in:jteiid  of  on  Homer  for  .subjects, 
does  not  compel  us  to  infer  that  our  Homer  was  unknown  to 
them.  There  are  two  good  reasons  to  exj^lain  the  fact.  The 
first  is  one  pointed  out  by  Ari>totl«  ;  the  \AuU  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  so  simj-le  that  they  only  admit  of  being  dramatised 
in  one  or  two  ways.  The  second  reason  is  that  Pindar  and  the 
Tragedians  were  too  wise  to  challenge  eoniparison  with  Homer 
on  his  own  ground,  and  were  too  arli^lic  to  endeavour  to  "  paint 
the  lily  or  giltl  refined  golJ."  Fmally,  if  Homer  is,  as  Mr. 
Paley  seems  to  matutatn,  a  compilation,  is  the  work  of  a  jobber 
of  ancient  literature,  is,  in  fact,  a  sham  literary  antique,  there 
is  only  ono  period  to  which  it  could  be  assigned,  and  that  is 
the  post-classical  jteriod.  In  b.o.  420  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  become  as  popular  aa  Homer  undoubtedly  was,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Antimacbus  of  Colophon  did  compose 
an  imitation  epic,  and  the  Greek  public  refused  to  be  put  off 
with  such  patchwork.  l>ut  our  Homer,  as  Mr,  Puley  admits, 
was  composed  before  post-chissical  times,  and  wo  may  be  sure 
that  iu  cla.ssical  Gre^^k  literature  the  only  ["criod  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  epic  was  the  epic  perioil.  Andmachus  himself 
certainly  did  not  compile  our  Homer,  as  Mr,  Paley  suggests, 
for  We  know  fronj  Por[>hyrIus  that  he  plagiarised  our  Homer. 

Tliero  renjaius  a  difficulty  raised  by  Wolf  against  the  anti« 
quily  of  Homer  which  we  have  left  untouched — tliat  of  under- 
standing how  poems  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could 
have  been  recited.     A  single  recitation,  it  is  said,  would  not 
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eaifice,  THs  is  true  ;  and  the  inforence  is  that  the  poems  were 
deaijfned  to  last  throufih  several  recitations.  This  simple  ex. 
planatiin  has  Joni;  o-scapetl  recognition  heeaiise  we  are  apt  to 
forrjet  that  all  classitMiI  Greek  literature  was  designed  for  re- 
citation, and  that  at  different  times  the  manner  of  recitation 
diifered.  In  tho  times  when  an  author's  audience  consisted  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  {in  the  time,  e.g.,  of  the  drama  or  of 
choral  lyric),  an  audience  was  only  got  together  at  Ijng  inter- 
vals, and  therefore  what  was  put  before  it  had  to  be  finisiied 
at  a  sitting.  Bat  in  Homeric  times  the  poet's  audience  con- 
sisted of  the  household  of  a  chieftain  such  as  Odysseus  or  of  a 
king  like  Alcinous ;  and  this  audience  gathered  together  night 
after  night.  There  is,  therefore^  nothing  in  tlie  conditions  uudet 
which  epic  poetry  "was  protiuced  to  make  the  recitation  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  iinpossihla 

Attempts  have  frequently  heen  made  to  show  that  one  parb 
of  the  Hind  or  of  the  Odyssey  is  inconsistent  with  some  other 
parfc,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  composed  by  the  same 
author.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  still  more  unliktdy  that  an 
interpolator,  whuse  first  business  would  be  to  make  hig  int-er- 
polation  harmonise  with  the  original,  would  make  these  mis- 
takes; and  next,  there  are  inconsistencies  to  be  found  in 
Milton,  Shakspere,  Diinte,  Virgil,  and  novelists  of  all  kinds, 
quite  as  groat  as  in  Homer.  A  logical  inconsistency  goes  for 
little  in  these  questions ;  and  a  poetical  inconsistency  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  Homer.  We  can  only  protest 
against  the  spirit  in  which  some  critics  approach  the  greatest  of 
poets.  They  examine  the  Homeric  poems  as  they  would  a 
candidate's  dissertation  for  a  degreej  and  liave  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  for  not  know- 
ing his  Homer. 

The  question  whether  the  Iliad  and  tlie  Odyssey  are  both, 
the  work  of  a  single  hand  admits  of  no  positive  proof.  If  it 
could  bo  demonstrated  by  internal  evidence  that  they  must 
belong  to  different  ages,  the  question  would  be  settled.  But 
there  is  nothing  iu  tho  poems  to  show  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  age;  and  although  wo  cannot  say  that 
Greece  was  incapable  of  producing  two  poets  possessing  the 
marvellous  genius  required  to  produce  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  safer  to  adhere  to  the  liteniry  tradition, 
which  is  not  on  the  whole  likely  to  have  huen  mi-taken  on 
such  a  point  of  capital  im|)ortance,  and  which  attributes  both 
the  liiarl  and  tlie  Odyssey  to  Homer. 
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BEADING,  WRITINO,  AND  PUBUCATIOK  IN  CLASSICAL  GREEK  lUfSS. 


AxL  alpha1>et9  and  syllabaries,  ex- 
cept the  Snnakrit  alphabet,  seem  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  picture- 
writinp.  The  iilfa  of  communicat- 
ing infomiation  by  rough  sketches 
of  objects  occurs  sooner  or  later  to 
most  peoples.  The  Red  Iiidiaus 
by  means  of  sketches  oa  bark  can 
or  could  send  simple  me.ssagcs  to 
each  otlier,  as,  e.ff ,  the  number  of 
an  advancing  enemy.  In  these 
messages  a  man  is  drawn  iu  much 
the  sarno  way  as  schoolboys  draw 
men  on  a  slate — a  big  circle  sar- 
mountcd  by  a  fiiiialler  utie  and  rest* 
ing  on  two  more  or  loss  porpendi- 
cuhir  strokes.  If  the  figure  is 
represented  with  a  hat,  it  stands 
for  a  white  man  ;  if  not,  for  a  red 
man.  The  signature  and  addrej>a 
are  conveyed  by  sketches  of  the 
creatures  which  the  chiefs  have 
adopted  as  totems  and  taken  their 
names  frora-  The  picture-writing 
of  the  Aztera,  though  still  sketch- 
ing, was  capable  of  exprassing  more 
ideas  and  more  abstract  idea^j  than 
that  of  the  Red  ludiaus.  This  was 
tlie  result  of  the  continual  use  of 
pictnre-writing  for  the  purjiosca  of 
governing  a  largo  and  heterogencoua 
empire  and  for  recording  its  history. 
The  next  stape  in  the  development 
is  when  the  sketch  cornea  to  bo  re- 
garded not  80  much  aa  a  picture  of 
the  object  depicted  as  the  symbol 
of  the  iramo  of  the  object ;  and  by 
the  time  the  signitic-aiion  of  the 
jketch  bas  become  conventionalised, 
the  sketch  has  generally  ceased  to 
linve  any  great  resoniblance  to  the 
niiturul  object,  and  is  itself  a  con- 
Tentiotial  symbol.  Tliis  stage  ia 
represented  by  the  214  "radicals  " 
in  Chinese.  These  characters,  which 
by  themselves,  and  in  compoBitioii 
vitb  other  marks,  form  tho  written 


symbols  of  every  word  in  the  lan> 
gu.-ige,  are  not  letters,  nor  syllables, 
but  each  is  a  word.  The  next  stagg 
is  reached  when  the  character,  hav- 
ing long  represented  merely  the 
sound  of  the  object's  name,  comes 
to  stand  for  the  sound  of  the  fint 
syllable  only.  In  this  stage  writing 
consists  of  a  collect'iou  of  symbols 
representing  the  sound  of  syllables, 
that  is,  a  syllabary.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  which,  like  the 
Chinese  "  radicals,*'  are  <Ie^ccndants 
from  »ki::tches.  Tho  uniform  and 
generally  rectangular  ap[>earance  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  is  a  marked 
instance  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  nature  of  the  writing  material 
on  tho  form  of  the  writing  itself. 
Straight  strokes  thicker  at  one  end 
tlian  at  the  other  are  the  natural 
result  ofrapidwritingwith  a  pointed 
instrument  on  clay.  Using  such 
writing  materials,  the  Assyrians  fol- 
loned  the  line  oF  least  re.sistanoe 
and  eliminated  curves.  Finally, 
tho  character  which  at  first  stood 
for  tho  whole  word  and  then  for 
the  first  syllnblo  came  to  stand  for 
the  first  letter,  and  an  alphabet  was. 
attained.  We  have  illustrated  tho 
development  of  the  alphnl>et  Irom 
the  writing  of  varioiiH  nations,  but 
in  Egyptian  all  these  ataxies  co-exists 
Some  characters  stand  for  a  word, 
soniB  for  a  syllable,  and  some  Jor  a 
letter,  thus  clenrly  indicating  tho 
ori;:iQ  of  alphabets. 

From  tho  Egyptians  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  their  aljihalHit,  from 
the  Phienicians  the  iirecks,  from 
the  Greeks  the  Romans,  from  them 
modern  European  nations.  The 
source  from  wliich  tlio  vaiitms  Greek 
alphabets  weiti  derived  is  indicated 
partly  by  tradition,  for  the  Urcoki 
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•ttribnted  tlie  alphabet  to  Oarlmus, 
whose  imme  ifl  Semitic  ("  KcJem," 
Eastern},  partly  by  tho  Torm  of 
tlio  letters  tlitniselvea  niid  ]niirtly 
ty  tljo  names  ol  the  letters.  Wfico 
borrowed,  tha  alphabet  necessarily 
underwent  f'ome  changes,  fiinco  tha 
PhtEHieian  aljdiabet  contained  aym- 
hols  of  Houuds  not  ased  by  the 
Greeks  {e.g.,  several  sihilantsh  and 
in  Orreek  there  were  towcI  sounds 
not  known  to  tha  Phoeniciana,  We 
have,  however,  to  do  not  vfith  the 
history  of  the  Greek  alpliabet,  but 
its  dale.  The  names  of  tho  Greek 
letters  which  end  ia  the.  "emphatic 
aleph  "  (coiitraat,  c.j.^bitOj  the  Greek 
namo  far  IJ,  with  tha  Hi<bi-ew  beth], 
bIiow  that  the  aljihabct  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  northern  SemiteSj 
those  of  Tyre  ami  Sid  on  j  and  it 
bas  been  argued  that  the  borrowings 
must  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
PlKjeiticiatis'  tiaval  and  commercial 
supremacy  over  tho  Mediterranean, 
So,  too,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
borrowing  by  the  Italiuns  I'rora  the 
Greeks  must  be  referred  to  Grteco- 
Italic  times,  i.e.,  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  yet  formed  one 
people.  Rut  in  these  remote  ages 
we  f^et  out  of  our  dironolof:jical 
depth,  and  we  liave  uo  incnns  of 
knowing,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
what  "must"  have  happened  or 
when.  It  i^  better  to  my  that 
those  data  are  uncertain  in  them- 
Belvea  and  give  a  general  presump- 
tion of  antiquity  to  the  introduction 
of  the  alphabet,  which  must,  how- 
ever, wait  upon  better  established 
facts.  For  these  facts  we  may  look 
either  to  aucient  Greek  authors 
themaelToa  or  to  inscriiitiona.  For 
instance,  if  Homer  mentioiR'd  writ- 
inp,  and  the  date  of  ilomcr  were 
fixed,  wo  should  get  a  date  for  writ- 
ing;. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
weil-ktiown  passage  in  the  Iliad 
(vi.  169)  in  which  it  is  ^aid  that 
Proitoa  sent  Bollerophon  to  Lycia, 
"and  gave  him  tolcena  of  woo, 
paving  in  a  golden  tablet  many 
deadly  things,  and  bnde  him  ahow 
these  to  Antcia'a  father,   that   he 


might  be  slain."  But,  »a  we  hava 
seen,  there  arc  more  ways  of  sending 
a  meA9a<Te  tban  by  means  of  an 
alphabet ;  so  the  ]inssagQ  ia  not 
coiuiluiiive.  In  the  uest  place,  tho 
passage  may  have  been  tampered 
with  ;  and  Anally,  as  the  date  o( 
Homer  ia  va^ue,  it  does  not  help 
US  much  to  date  the  alphabet. 

The  difficultiea  in  the  way  of 
utilising  Homer  to  date  the  alpha- 
bet are  applicable  to  all  passages 
from  ancient  authoi's.  ^\  lieu  we 
go  farther  hack  than  b.c.  500,  the 
dates  assigned  to  authoi-s  become 
hard  to  check  ;  and  them  ia  alwajrs 
the  possibility — which  may  or  may 
not  amount  to  a  probability — that 
the  passage  relied  on  may  not  be 
genuine.  With  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, we  are  on  safer  grounds  :  they 
do  not  admit  much  of  interpolation, 
and  we  may  rely  on  their  beiutt 
now  in  the  shn^pe — the  action  of 
time  and  weather  excepted  —  in 
which  they  came  from  the  sculptor's 
hands.  Forgery  is,  indeed,  possible 
even  on  stone,  but  much  less  likely 
than  in  the  case  of  MSS.  l>ut  ia- 
acriptioua  get  destroyed,  and  tho 
earlier  their  age  tho  fewer  aurviva. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  indeed, 
which  has  the  least  destructive 
cUiuato  in  the  woild,  inscriptions 
of  euonnous  antiquity  do  of  course 
survive,  but  it  is  not  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Nile  that  we  can  expect  to 
find  Greek  inscriptions.  And  yet 
it  ia  there  we  find  the  oldest 
inscription  in  Greek  that  ia  j'et 
known  or  can  be  dated. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
Nubia  is  the  temple  of  Aim  Sinibel. 
In  the  temple  of  Abu  Simbel  are 
bugo  atatuca  of  stone,  and  on  the 
logs  of  the  second  colos.nis  from  the 
south  are  chi[»ped  the  names,  witti- 
cisms, and  rucorda  ol  travellers  of  all 
ages,  in  alphabets  known  and  un- 
known. The  earliest  of  the  Greek 
trnvcllers  who  have  thus  left  their 
names  are  a  body  of  mErccnariea. 
They  Eieemto  have  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  w^hich  was  led  as  far  aa 
Elephantine  by  King  Fsaruuaticho* 
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— wlicther  the  first  monarch  of  that 
name  or  hia  suci'essor  dciea  not 
Rp{)ear.'  From  Elephantine  tJioy 
Beein  to  have  set  out  on  a  voya^o 
of  tiiscovery  up  the  river,  and  to 
have  ^^ue  past  Kerfcis— tlie  locality 
oFwliiL-li  caunot  be  fixed— aa  far  as 
tlie  stream  allowed,  ]icrhH{>s  to  tlie 
Becotid  cataract.  On  their  return 
Ihey  put  in  at  Abu  Sunbel,  mid  on 
the  left  loRof  the  colossus  inscribed 
the  record  of  their  bold  voyaj^e. 
licsidett  tlie  common  record,  we  find 
the  names  of  various  mouibcrs  of 
the  detachineut  inscribed  separately 
by  those  who  wished  at  once  to 
display  their  ability  to  write  and 
to  jKjr^ictuale  to  all  tiiafi  their  cou- 
nectioQ  with  the  exju'dition. 

This  interesting;  inscription  can 
be  dated  by  two  muthods,  which 
check  each  other,  and  thus  give 
tolerable  certainty  lo  the  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  letters  uatd, 
aiul  their  shape,  show  that  the 
inscription  is  oUler  than  inacrip- 
tions,  yenerically  similar,  which 
are  known  to  belong  to  about  B.C. 
540.  For  instance,  in  <inr  ina<rip- 
ti<>n  there  ia  no  spe<'ial  symi>ol  lor 
the  lonf^  u  of  the  Greek  alf»h:ibet, 
the   omega.      One  and   tlio    sams 


symbol  hfts  to  do  doty  for  the  long 
and  for  the  short  0.  Inscriptioiia 
of  u.c.  540  have  acquircU  a  special 
■vmbol  for  the  omega.  An  we  bava 
already  said,  the  Greeks,  possessing 
a  more  eKtensive  vowel  system  than 
the  Phojniciaiis,  had  to  modify  tha 
alphabet  they  borrowed  ;  and  the 
late  ori;^n  of  the  Mini  for  the  omega 
is  betrayed  by  that  letter's  position 
in  the  Greek  alphabet.  As  for  the 
Bha]>e  of  the  letters  in  tlie  Abu 
Simbel  inscription,  the  si^n  for  $, 
instead  of  being  made  with  four 
strokes,  as  in  the  signia  of  tlie  B.a 
540  inscriptions  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  Greek  alphabet  (>),  is 
made  by  means  ol  three  strokes 
only,  which  is  known  on  other 
]f^-ounds  to  be  the  older  form. 
Thus  the  cpi^rupliic  evidence  nuikoa 
the  iiiKcriiaion  to  be  some  time 
oldL-r  tlmii  ac.  540.  The  evidence 
from  thi'  contents  of  tho  inscription 
places  the  date  between  li.c.  6.20- 
600,  according  ns  we  take  the 
Paamniutichos  mentioned  to  be  the 
iii-st  or  the  second  king  of  that 
name.* 

W'ii  have,  then,  got  a  date  for  the 
existence  of  writinjj  in  Greese.  In 
ii.0.  600  the  art  of  writing  was  ho 


^  A  Rhodian  pinax.  discovered  lately  at  Xaukr.itis,  which  probably  belong! 
to  the  time  of  Psnnimuticliua  II..  s]iov«-:i  e)>igiaphic  pecriliurttiea  resembling 
those  c>f  the  Abu  iiimbel  inscriptiena.  See  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner  in  the  Academy, 
No.  700. 

-  Thi.<«  inscription,  having  a  benrincr  on  the  Homeric  question,  hnis  been  dia- 
eredited.  As  for  the  epigiaphic  evidence,  it  i»  snid  thnt  it  is  inconclusive 
beciiu.se  ngami*ttlie  evidences  given  above  that  the  iiiiicnption  helonjfs  Ut  B.C. 
600,  we  ItMve  to  set  the  fiwc  tliat  the  writiii<^  runs  froni  left  to  riyht,  whureas 
it  was  only  later  than  this  [leiiud  that  this  direction  wag  Hdu[>teij.  In  tlie 
next  [duce,  wc  hnvc  u  distiiiut  sij^'n  for  f(a,  which  is  again  u  later  iiitrnduuiinn. 
Ac  for  Die  contents,  the  fiict  tiiitt  in  the  iiincrifitiuii  there  appears  not  only 
»  Kiii^  l'isi<mui:ilichos,  but  a  nierceiMiry — the  cuiuiinuider  of  the  exjiluriuK 
detuchnisnt — nf  the  i;ime  name,  points  to  the  iuscriptiun'i  being  a  *' ho-.ix. 
But  if  we  confine  ininielvea  to  the  Ionic  Hlplinbet,  the  only  evidence  we  h»ve 
whether  the  sign  fur  (la  was  onrrent  in  B.t,  600  Is  our  iiiscription.  We 
ciiunut  reject  it  becHUbe  we  have  no  otiier  of  B.C.  600.  If  we  yu  hevoml  the 
Ionic  al|)hiibet,  we  find  that  in  Thcnt  this  gi)pi  whs  ukoiI  ivhijut  B.C.  600. 
80  t»o  with  rcgnrd  to  tlie  diructiuij.  of  llie  wilting:  the  left  to  ri),'ht  direo- 
tion  only  hcuiinie  getieml  in  tlie  tifth  century  B.C.,  hnt  vxce^jlioiia  licfore 
that  period  occur.  This  is  one.  Ah  for  tin.*  "buax"  theory,  it  ini)>Ues  a 
knowiedj^o  of  the  early  history  of  tho  Qi^ek  alphabet  which  probivbly  not 
even  a  lenrned  Greek  poSBieiised,  Hnd  uiujr  be  vu  the  whole  safely  denied  t* 
a  practical  joker. 
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well  estuhlislied  in  ■'^reeee  that  in 
a  delaclinient  of  inouenarics  a  cer- 
tnin  li  amber  could  wi-ite.  Tliere  ia, 
]iii\vf!vp.r,  niiotUflr  point  to  iiotiw  : 
the  ntirucs  of  these  isoldwia  rIiow 
that  tlioy  caino  I'lora  dilFoieiit  |uivta 
of  Greece,  sonio  l»nii<i  huiimis, 
othera  iJorinns ;  but  all  use  the 
8ime  Ionic  aljihabet..  Tliis  menn-s 
that  not  only  wns  writhig  well 
eiioujL'h  established  for  Greeks  from 
all  parts  of  Gieeco  to  possess  Ihe 
art,  but  also  tliat  since  the  intro- 
duKtioii  of  wilting  ciioiifrh  time 
Lad  elapsed  for  tlio  lotiic  alphabet 
to  sprcud  «iid  to  become  common 
amongsttheDonnn  fipcakitigpoopk'S 
in  tho  youth-wost  nf  Asii\  Minor. 
Wliat  amoimt  of  time  we  ouicht  to 
allow  for  tl(es3  tljinija  to  come 
about,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Low 
races  at  tlio  present  day  jiick  np 
imtin;?  very  quickly  from  our 
colonists  ;  and  afnon^st  tho  quick- 
witted Greeks  it  would  spread  very 
rapidly.  Instead  of  losing  our- 
selves in  conjectures,  let  us  look 
for  evidence. 

Sinco  writing  bad  in  ac.  600 
been  known  for  some  time  in  Greece, 
a  passavte  in  a  Greek  author  older 
thnn  ao.  600  that  refers  to  writinfj 
is  not,  from  the  mere  fuct  of  such 
rcfeiciico,  suspicious.  Now  in  Ar- 
chilochus,  who  is  Keiierally  supposed 
roiifrbly  to  liavo  lived  about  H.  o. 
700,  there  is  a  reference  to  writini^. 
Archilouhus  had  a  great  faculty  lor 
Bayin<j  nnplea&mt  thinpa,  and  ho 
Used  fables  of  his  own  invention 
with  ^M-eat  efFect.  With  re^jard  to 
one  of  these  fables  lie  spe.ika  mctn- 
phoiically  of  "a  grievous  *]("i/ta-i^" 
A  d-ytili  was  a  staff  on  which  a 
strip  of  leather  for  writing  pur- 
poses was  rolled  slantwise.  A 
nicHSFi^e  was  then  wiitt^ii  on  tlia 
leather ;  the  leather  was  then  un- 
rolled imd  given  to  tho  moasenRer, 
Now  if  tl\e  mftsj'engcr  were  inter- 
cepted, the  message  could  not  bo 
deeiplicred,  for  only  when  the 
leather  Wiia  rolled  on  a  stnlf  pre- 
cisely (he  same  .size  oa  tils'  proper 
one  would  the  letters  rome  ri"ht. 


Such  a  staff,  of  course,  the  recipient 
by  arrangement  posscssei  This 
jnimitiva  method  of  cipher  con- 
tinued to  he  used  a  long  time  by 
tho  Spartans  for  couveyiug  state 
messages.  To  return  to  Ai'chilo- 
chus  :  the  leather  from  the  tkytali 
was  without  the  staff  an  enigma ; 
the  key  to  the  enigma  was  the 
fkytal^.  The  fable  of  ArchiIoth:.;« 
was  to  outward  appearance  innocent 
of  nny  recotidito  meaning,  but  was 
a  "grievous  tkytaU"  for  the  person 
attacked. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  accept  this 
passage  na  indicating  a  knowlcilga 
of  iviiting  in  Greece  about  n.C.  70a 
This  date  allows  a  century  for  the 
diffusion  of  tli«  art  and  the  sincid 
of  the  Ionic  alphal>et  which  arc 
implied  by  the  Abu  Simbel  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  the  passage  does  not 
prove  too  much.  It  does  not  im- 
ply even  that  Archilochus  himself 
could  write.  The  invention  or  in- 
troduction  was  sufBeiently  novel 
and  admirable  to  furnish  n  poet 
with  a  metaphor  ;  and  the  sky  tali 
was  probably  then,  as  in  later  time-s 
a  governmental  institution.  Thus 
the  mention  of  a  skytali  accords 
with  the  probable  supposition  that 
writing  was  used  for  governmental 
purposes  befoi-e  it  became  conimoa 
among  the  people. 

But  the  knowledge  that  writing 
was  known  in  Greece  in  B.O.  700 
ia  not  BufEciient  for  our  purpose. 
It  may  have  been  a  government 
maiiojKily,  or  at  any  rate,  so  little 
known  as  to  be  useless  for  literary 
purposes.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  first  when  a  reading  public  ck- 
isted.  Wo  must,  however,  realise 
that  such  a  reading  public  as  exisita 
at  the  present  time  was  never  known 
in  antiquity,  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
the  population',  and  consequently 
the  possible  number  of  rcadci-s,  was 
ranch  less  in  the  city-states  of  the 
ancient  Avorld  than  j;i  the  nation- 
states  of  moilern  hisfory  ;  secondly, 
ancieut  authors  coahi  not  reach 
their  public  by  any  means  of  pub- 
lication Id  be  compared  with  thm 
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printing-press.  Pq  .'ther,  the  means 
of  attnining  publinty  wore  rnoro 
restricted  in  classi:al  Greek  times 
tliau  ill  Rome.  Tie  large  number 
of  literary  slaves  in  Rome  nimie 
|he  mulU[<lication  of  nianusoripta 
CB-sy,  and  cheapenc  1  mid  extended 
llicir  saJe.  In  Or*  see,  multiplica- 
Uon  was  less  rapid  and  cirt-uiation 
more  restricted.  Recognising  then 
the  limited  extent  of  the  Greek 
readiiiw  public  in  classical  times, 
we  have  to  see  %vbat  evidence  there 
is  for  its  existence  at  all :  and  we 
may  regard  its  existence  as  satis- 
factorily proved  when  we  find  tra<le 
in  books  going  on.  Now  we  find  a 
book-market '  mentioned  in  Eupulis, 
that  is  to  say,  existing  between  B.C. 
430  and  B.C.  405.  The  trade  in 
books  tlms  indicated  may  also  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Xeno- 
pbon  (who  lived  about  ac.  444- 
355),  in  which  he  says,  that  from 
a  ship  wrecked  at  Salmy<lessus  on 
the  Poiitus  niony  books  "  were  re- 
covered. Wo  may  therefore  take 
it  as  reasonably  proved  that  a 
trade  in  books  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  centnry  B.C.  Other  in- 
dications of  a  reading  public  may 
be  found  in  Aristophanes,  who  in 
the  Ta'jeniit(t^  spealcinf!;  of  a  young 
man  gone  wrong,  ascribes  his  ruin 


to  "a  book,  or  Proflicus,  or  bad 
company."  But  we  nioy  go  a  littla 
farther  back.  In  frajnuents  of  the 
old  comtdy  wo  find  tis  terms  of 
abu<iu  »ach  expressions  as  "an  un- 
lettered man,"  "a  ninu  who  does 
not  know  his  A,  B,  C."*  And  the 
exteut  of  education  thus  implied 
to  exist  about  ua  450  cannot  be 
regarded  with  su-picion  when  we 
find  in  Herodotus  *  that  boys* 
schools  existed  in  Cliios  in  the 
time  of  Histiaeufl,  say  about  ac. 
50Ot 

Before,  however,  inferring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  reading  public  in  »i.c. 
500,  we  must  look  rather  moro 
closely  at  our  evidence.  Reaiiing 
aiid  writing  were  taught  B.C.  500, 
and  to  bo  unable  to  read  and  write 
was,  half  a  centnrv  later,  a  thing  to 
be  oshnmed  of.  But  this  docs  not 
of  itself  prove  the  existence  of  a 
reading  public.  Ejiough  education 
to  be  able  to  keep  accounts,  to  read 
public  notices,  to  correspond  with 
tiionds  or  business  agents,  may 
Lave  been  iu  the  ixisse.ssion  of  every 
free  Athcuiau  in  the  jieriod  ac.  500 
to  B.C.  450,  aud  the  want  of  Buch 
education  may  huvu  ctiused  a  man 
to  be  suoered  at ;  but  this  does  not 
Tirovo  the  habit  of  read  lug  literature. 
There  is,  however,  a  pas.s.ige  iu  the 


*  oi  tA  ^L^\i'  fivMi,  Meineke,  P.  C.  ii.  550. 

*  x-oWai  ^ifi.Xot  7f7po/i/t^«'«t,   '^"-  ^'H-  v,  14- 

!>  Fr.  3,  j)  ptpt\iop  hUip&opiv  ^npoSijroj  Ijtww  ASoKfirx^  <&  f^  Tii.  This 
pnsstge,  and  the  generni  pruofa  timt  reniiing  vi'ns  common  in  Aristophanes' 
time,  mnke  it  impri>ba1>le  tLat  the  pusstige  in  the  FrofiM,  11 1-1,  0tji\ioi>  t  (x'^ 
tKaffTOS  /io-vOoMti  TO.  Bt^id,  ii  rightly  regarded  by  Mr.  Piiley  as  proviug  resid- 
ing to  be  a  novelty  i:i  U.C,  405.  On  tlie  contiary,  nllttwing  furcomio  exaggc-ra- 
tiun,  it  sbuws  th*;  L-ibit  was  exten<iive.  The  liubit  uf  reiHting  at  tbiit  linift  is 
•hown  by  a  strikinjj  and  iiiii>ortaiit  p;u«iv),'e  in  Xt'nophon,  Mem.  i.  6,  14,  roi/t 
fjltraupovt  tUliv  ird\ai  ffoipQy  aySpiop,  oOf  ituvoi  KariXiTrov  iv  fii^Xioii  ypdif^a.- 
rrtt,  diif'SlTTuiif  Koiv-^  aiiv  roh  <t>i\oii  ^Upxopun,  Kai  Av  ri  6pu>Hfi'  dyaObr 
iK\fy6iUL(Sa.  It.  si'enis  from  tliia  that  not  only  wttre  Soemtes  and  his  frifjiids 
in  tlie  bnbit  of  rcixlin;:  together,  but  thnt  the  habit  vf  writitiij;  boiika  was 
eufficiejitly  well  fixed  fur  thein  to  ascribe  to  it  conaiderjible  antiquity. 

Another  passage,  I'lato,  Apot,  26  D,  which  hiis  been  taken  t'>  sh<»w  thiit  the 
physical  treatiHes  I'f  Aiuixftgorns  were  on  sale  in  the  theatrd  (sit  uthtr  times 
tbnn  tlioHe  of  tlietitrical  pcrfomianccs)  is  ancertsun,  nnd  has  been  explained 
to  refer  to  thciktrical  jtrnjjr.imnios. 

*  'AyaK(pdpTiTot,  aypd/xiiaroi. 

■  vL  27,  Ta«iTJ  ypdfiftATO.  OkdaffKOfiipoiffi  iviwcce  ^  ffrfy^. 
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lyric  fragments  of  tlio  poet  Theopnis, 
who  flourished  even  slill  earlier, 
tliat  is,  about  B.a  s^o,  wliieh  ia  of 
much  iitiportuiice  in  tuiti  eoiuicction. 
TliGu^nis  says  ho  Las  bit  oti  ft  de- 
Tice  wliifh  will  prevent  hie  versea 
beinf:  ajipropriatod  by  any  one  elso  : 
he  will  put  Ilia  name  like  a  seal  on 
them,  ajtd  so  no  one  will  taka  in- 
ferior work  for  his  when  the  pood  ia 
to  be  liad,  but  everybody  vfill  Bay, 
"These  rvre  the  verses  of  Theognia 
the  JIef;arinn."  This  passage  cer- 
tainly implies  that  Thcogiiis  com-  ^ 
niitted  his  worka  to  writing;  it  \ 
ftlso  implies  tliat  the  manuscript 
would  bo  sufliciently  public  pro- 
perty to  niaku  tt  iiiipossible  cithor 
lor  an  unscrupulous  person  to  claim 
to   be   the    author,    or    for    other 

r pie's  iiiftrior  poetry  to  como  to 
attributed  to  Theoptnis.  But 
does  it  imply  that  Theogiiis  pub' 
lifihcd  for  a  reading  public  ?  that  is, 
caused  copies  of  bis  MS.  to  bo  niul- 
tiplind  and  sold  or  diBtributed  to 
liis  friends  !  lielbro  answeriug  tliis 
que&tion  we  must  a.sk  another.  If 
an  author  iu  B.  D  550  did  not  pub- 
lish iu  thja  way,  how  did  he  pub- 
lish 1 

There  are  some  kinds  of  litera- 
ture whi<'li  at  the  in-eaent  day  are 
brought  before  the  public,  but  not 
by  iiieaua  of  the.  printing- presa. 
Sirmona,  for  instance,  and  plays 
may  attain  much  publicity,  and  yet 
never  exist  out  of  manuscript,  and 
never  be  meant  to  be  printed,  Thia 
was  the  cose  with  the  drama  and 
the  oratory  of  Athens.  Plays  and 
■peechea  were  composed  for  the 
theatre  and  the  asscmlily ;  the 
authors— like  Sliaksi>ere,  it  seema — 
had  uo  thought  of  rcaduug  their 
public  by  any  other  nicans.  But 
this  was  the  caso  not  only  with  th« 
dramatists  and  orators  of  Greec* 
in  classicid  tiuics,  but  with  writers 
of  all  kinds.  L^'ric  authors  wrote 
either  choral  lyrics  which  were  to 
be  performed  in  public  at  soma  fes- 


tival, or  soDgs  of  lore  and  win* 

which  were  to  be  sung  over  tho 
wine  after  dinner.  In  neither  cn.sa 
was  it  tin  cjcisteucc  on  jiajwr  which 
the  lyric  poet  looked  to  for  Iiia 
work,  but  oral  delivery.  Kow,  re- 
turning to  Theognis,  we  may  safely 
Baj'  that  if  he  caused  copies  of  hia 
MS.  to  be  multiplied  and  distri- 
buted, it  wa-s  not  in  order  that  they 
might  be  read,  but  in  order  that 
his  friends  might  learn  them  and 
sing  them  at  drin king-parties  or 
other  Bocial  gatheringa.  In  other 
words,  the  very  niitura  of  Theog- 
nis' ix>ctry  ehowa  that  it  was  not 
composed  for  a  reading  public. 

But  this  leaves  untonchud  the 
question  whether  Theognis  did 
have  copies  of  hia  MS,  multiplied 
and  distributed,  or  whether  the 
"aeal,"  which  he  prides  himself  on 
having  invented,  was  to  be  applied 
to  his  own  autograph  manuscript 
only.  There  is  nothing  in  his  wtirda 
to  fchow  that  he  conteruplatcd  the 
multiplication  of  ccpies  :  is  there 
anything  that  we  know  of  in  the 
conditions  under  which  he  wrote 
to  show  whether  he  was  thinking 
of  his  flutograpli  copj'  or  of  a  larger 
number  1  We  may  hrst  investigate 
what  is  Implied  iu  the  multiplica- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  then  see 
whether  it  was  posaiblo  in  B.C.  550 
to  pubU.sh  in  this  manner.  The 
first  condition  implied  in  multi- 
plying mannscripis  is  that  the 
means  of  writing  should  be  fairly 
chuap  and  not  cumbrous.  For 
writing  Ictttjra  in  ancient  times  the 
usual  materials  wci-e  thin  wooden 
talilct.s,  the  surface  of  which  waa 
covered  with  wax  '  and  surrounded 
bj'  a  rim  such  as  surrounds  a  school- 
boy's  elate.  On  this  wax  tlio  wTiter 
wrote  by  means  of  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. These  tablets  were  called 
fieltoi,^  &\iA  the  writing  instnimenl 
waa  called  by  the  (Jreeks  [pr-iphia  or 
gnifihtion,^  by  tlio  Koniana  ttil'U. 
Two  or  more  of  these  tablets  of  thi 
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mnu  size  might  be  faatened  together 
by  meana  of  a  string  run  through 
holes  iu  the  tiihlets.  Now,  on  a 
number  of  theso  (W^^^  an  author 
might  write  hia  work,  but  to  mul- 
tiply and  circulate  copies  of  his 
productions  would  he  ao  cumbroiu 
that  it  is  dit!i,cult  to  believe  that 
any  one  sought  or  pained  publicity 
by  such  means.  Still  it  must  lie 
remembertHl  that  the  Assyrians  car- 
ried on  business  and  lornied  large 
libraries  out  of  even  more  unpro- 
mising writing  materials — slabs  of 
clay.  When  we  tind  that  the  per- 
sons wishin;;  to  consult  a  book  in 
an  Assyrian  library  are  rcquetitcd 
to  write  the  name  of  the  book  and 
its  author  on  a  proper  jiiece  of  clay 
and  hand  it  in  to  the  librarian,  we 
most  obviously  get  rid  of  somo  of 
our  preconceived  notions  as  to  the 
niatei'ial  diliicultiea  in  the  way  of 
circulating  waxed  tablets. 

But  althou;;h  waxed  tablets  may 
have  been  at  one  time  the  best 
means  the  Greeks  had  of  commit- 
ting their  thoughts  to  writing,  lliey 
were  for  literary  purposes  eventually 
■UjwrBeded  by  pafiyrus,  on  which 
the  scribe  wrote  with  a  reed-])en, 
ca'amiit,^  and  ink,  melan,^  oat  of  an 
iiikstaud,  melanodockeion.^  Tliese 
were  materials  much  more  adapted 
for  literary  purpoiiES  ;  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  authors  did  not  begin  to 
circulate  copiea  of  their  works  until 
papyrus  was  common  in  Gii'cce,  and 
if  we  can  date  the  introduction  of 

Eapyrus,  then  we  shall  have  a  date 
efore  which  we  may  perhaps  deny 
the  ronltiplicatiou  and  circulation 
of  manoscripta.     Now  papycus  was 


known  and  nsed  for  writing  pur- 
poses in  Egypt  from  times  of  th« 
greatest  antiquity  ;  and  it  haa  been 
assumed  that  as  soon  as  the  Greoki 
had  any  commerce  with  Egj']it  they 
would  at  once  adopt  this  conveni- 
ent writiii);  material  and  import  it 
largely.  This  may  have  been  tba 
case,  but,  in  the  absence  of  evidenco 
to  show  that  it  was,  wc  ought  not 
to  build  on  the  aupposition.  We 
must  look  for  something  more  trust- 
worthy, and  this  wo  find  in  Uero- 
dotua.  In  a  chapter  ia  which  he 
traces  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  in  a  manner  shown 
by  recent  ejiiijraphical  researches  to 
Iw  correct,  Herodotus  declares  that 
from  of  old  *  the  lonians  bad  used 
papyrus  for  writing  pur[>o,ses.  Kven 
if  we  decline  to  trust  Herodotus' 
information  on  this  point,  we  must 
at  any  rate  admit  that  pajiyrus  was 
80  much  in  use  in  his  day  that  there 
seemed  to  liim  nothing  iniprohablo 
in  it!i  having  been  in  u.se  tor  a  long 
time  among  the  Gre«'ka.  That  is 
to  say,  papyruswaa  well  established 
iua  B.C.  45a 

But  between  Herodotus,  B.r.  450, 
andTheognis.  u.o.  550,13  a  century. 
In  B.C  450  the  material  conditions 
adntttted  at  the  muliiplicalion  and 
circulation  of  works.  In  ac.  550 
tlicy  admitted  at  leastofau  author's 
committing  his  works  to  writing, 
but  whether  at  this  time  an  author 
hiul  to  use  uaxed  tablets  or  could 
use  papyrus,  we  can  hardly  say. 
Rut  this  century  is  precisely  the 
period  ot"  the  rise  of  prose  literature 
m  Greece,  and  it  may  be  said  tbat 
this  laet  iu  Itself  iLraplies  that  litera- 


*  y.  58,  Kol  Tctt  ^i/|3Xoi/»  ii.(t>Oipas  KoSiovai  d»i  rov  raXaiod  01  Twi/ft, 
tn  Korrt  h>  airdyL  ^OfiXuy  ixpif^fro  SKpO^pyat  alyilr]vl  re  xal  iiij/irt. 
On  this  passage  Mr.  Pnlcy  snyEi,  "  The  utmnnt  Umt  cim  be  made  of  the  evi- 
dence is,  that  for  the  few  who  oouUl  write  there  Wria  not  wanting  Kome 
material  to  write  U{)on.  Eul  the  insi|;niiicant  extent  of  such  litemry  efforts 
must  be  iufem.'d  from  the  absence  of  any  term  for  eithor  '  pen  '  or  'iirk.'"' 
But  if  the  Greek*  did  not  write  on  p.i(«yru«  with  pen  and  ink,  with  what  did 
tbcy  write f  and  if  they  had  pens  and  ink,  of  what  value  ja  the  faat  tliat  in 
the  literature  of  thiit  period  the  words  for  pen  and  ink  do  not  happen  ti 
eecorf 
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tare  coaM  \>e  and  wna  circ^ilated. 
An  orator  found  liis  publicity  in 
the  assembly,  a  playwright  on  the 
Bta^e,  a  lyric  poi't  in  the  coiivivinl 
gatherinf^a  of  hia  friends  ;  but  for 
what  public  ext-eiit  a  Reading  public 
could  a  philosopher  or  a  historian 
compose  ?  Here  a'^aiu  wo  must  try 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  pic-con- 
cei%'ed  notions,  ami  endeavour  to 
forni  our  views  of  Greek  literature 
not  by  our  own  Iiabit3,but  by  what 
wo  know  of  Greek  IvFe,  The  great- 
est o!  Greek  pbtlosQ[ih«r9,  Socrates, 
determined  the  current  of  Greek 
thought  and  the  philosophy  of  all 
time,  not  by  addressing  himself  to 
a  i-oading  public,  but  by  the  power 
of  the  living  word  ;  and  herein  Soc- 
rates exeraplitics  the  Greek  mind. 
So  lonj;  as  tho  Greek,  whether  phi- 
losopher or  orator,  lyric  or  dramatic 
poet,  was  brouirht  into  living  con- 
tact with  his  follow  Greeks,  so  long 
the  literature  of  Greece  was  sponta- 
neous!, creative,  and  classic.  When 
the  audience,  whethur  of  the  assem- 
bly, tho  law  court,  the  theatre,  the 
Byuiposiain,  or  the  ternpk',  was  re- 
placed by  a.  rcadijig  public,  then 
the  Greek  mind  ceased  to  create, 
and  began  to  draw  its  inspiration, 
not  from  Nature  and  the  life  around 
it,  but  from  books.  It  became 
learned  and  imitative,  pedantic  and 
frigid.  If  Socrates  gave  much  to 
tha  Athenians,  he  also  derived 
much  from  bis  continual  attrition 
with  them.  His  example  of  per- 
sonal ItitercourHQ  between  tha 
teacher  and  the  taught  was,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  folio  wed  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Tht:y  composed  not 
primarily  for  a  reading  public,  but 
for  their  own  circle.  And  heforo 
their  time,  as  Plato  read  his  Phmdo 
to  his  friends  and  pupils,  so  Prota- 
goras road  his  treatisa  on  the  gods 
in  the  house  of  Kuripides  cr  in  the 
Lyceum  ;  and  Socrates  had  listened 
to  Zcno  reading  his  works.  Hero- 
dotus read  portions  ol  liis  in  Athena 
at  the  l&stival  of  the  Panatlienxa, 
while  at  Olvntpia  such  readings 
were   specially   jirovided    for,    and 


not  only  Herodotoa,  bat  Gorgia^ 
Hippifls,  Rnd  Empedoclea  tlicr* 
obtained  publicity  for  their  compo- 
sitions. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  rise  ol 
jii'ose  literature  in  the  century  B.C. 
55a  to  B.C.  450  doea  not  necessitate 
tlie  assumption  of  the  existence  ol 
a  reading  public,  but  only  o(  an 
audi'nca  to  listen  to  the  nnthcT 
reailing  his  manxi.script.  So  wa 
may  sum  up  the  results,  so  far,  of 
our  inquiry  into  the  early  history 
of  reading,  writing,  and  publicntion 
as  follows  ; — lu  E.D,  700  writing 
was  known  in  Greece,  as  ai>poar3 
from  tho  metaphor  used  by  Archilo- 
chus  of  tho  "grievous  skytnli"  In 
n.c.  600  the  art  was  so  widely  spread, 
that  out  of  a  band  of  mercenaries 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  a  certain 
portion  could  carve  their  names  on 
the  colossus  at  Abu  Simbel.  In 
B.C.  550  it  was  possible  forTheognia 
and  for  prose  writers  to  commit 
their  Morks  to  writing.  In  B.o.  500 
there  were  schools  in  Greeca  In  B.C. 
450  it  was  a  disgrace  to  bs  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  B.a  420  wo 
have  proof  of  tho  existence  of  a 
reading  public  in  the  fact  that  there 
wa.sa  book  trade. 

And  now,  how  doflatliis  affect  tho 
Homeriu  question  ?  In  this  way  : 
The  epic  age — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  although  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ara  the  only  epics  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  were 
many  otiier  epic  pooiiia  which  sur- 
vived until  Alexandrine  times  at 
least, — tho  epic  age  ended  before 
B.C.  700,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
to  show  or  reason  to  believe  that 
writing  was  known  in  Greece  rnnch 
before  that  data.  How  long  befora 
B.O.  700  Homer  lived  wo  do  not 
know.  Herodotus  conjectures  that 
he  lived  about  B.o.  850,  but  thia 
is  only  a  conjecture,  and  as  we  do  not 
know  the  grounds  for  it,  we  caiinut 
place  much  faith  in  it,  csiweially 
as  tho  existence  of  such  a  person  u 
Homer  is  disputed.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  no  reason  to  teUeve  that 
poets  of  the  epic  ago  could  commil 
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their  works  to  writing,  however 
sliort  or  long  their  poems  were,  or 
transmit  thoin  except  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  seems  tloubtlul  indeed 
whether  the  mfans  of  writing  which 
were  in  use  amonp  the  Grcelu  be- 
tween B  a  7C30  and  B.O.  530  were 
enough  to  allow  of  the  transmission 
by  writing  of  any  considerable  body 
or  litemture.  But  since  many  epics 
▼i^re  somehow  transmitted  during 
this  period,  and  since  before  b.o. 
700  they  apparently  must  have 
been  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 
and  memory,  their  transnussion 
does  not  seem  of  itself  to  prove  that 
writing  was  used  b.c.  7c»  toB.a  550 
for  litjjrary  purposes. 

Bnt  the  effort  of  memory  required 
for  the  composition  and  traiismis- 
siou  of  poems  without  the  aid  of 
writing  has  not,  as  wc  have  seen, 
in  itself  anything  incredible,  though 
it  implies  a  power  not  frequently 
manifested  among  us  who  live 
among  printed  l)ooks.  If  tliis  were 
the  only  difBculty  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving that  the  Iliad  and  Oilyssey 
were  composed  before  B.C.  700,  and 
transmitted  substantially  as  we 
have  them,  the  question  would  be 
settled.  Memory  was  c«|unl  to  the 
task.  But  the  oompositiou  of  a 
poem  implies  a  public  to  whom  the 
poem,  is  to  bo  given,  and  coiulitious 
under  which  it  is  brought  before 
tliat  public  We  have  now  to  in- 
quire to  what  public  and  how  the 
epic  poets  a<l<iresscd  themselves  ? 
To  find  an  answer  we  must  go  to 
the  Homeric  poems  themselves. 
Whatever  the  origin  and  growth  of 
these  poems,  all  iiiquirt-rs  admit 
that  there  is  embodied  in  tltcin 
much  that  is  ancient  and  mneh 
thit  reflects  the  life  and  nmnriiTs 
cf  the  time  before  B.G.  700.  Wo 
mny  therefore  reosonnbly  Rcek  to 
tind  out  from  them  the  pcdiliau  of 
poets  in  the  earliest  time*  Now 
we  find  biirds  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Odyssey,  and  tbiey  are 
always  conceived  of  as  attached  to 
a  great  house  or  a  royal  court ;  and 
they  are  always  represented  as  le- 


citing  their  poeraa  over  the  eon- 
elusion  of  a  meal.  Thus,  attached 
t"  the  court  of  King  Ah-inous  waa 
the  miustrol  Dumoiiacita,  "  whom 
tiie  Muse  loved  deurly.  and  she 
gave  him  both  gOt>d  and  evil ;  of 
his  sight  she  reft  Iiim,  but  gniuted 
bim  sweet  song."  In  the  house  of 
Odysseus  there  was  Phemius  the 
minstrel  ;  and  King  Agamemnon 
left  his  wife  Clytemcstra  under  the 
care  of  a  minstrel,"  wliom  the  son  of 
Atreu."?  straitly  charged,  as  he  wont 
to  Troy,  to  have  a  care  of  his  wile." 
The  audience,  therefore,  to  which 
the  minstrel  addressed  himself  was 
that  to  be  found  in  a  great  house 
or  a  royal  court.  Odysseus  says  to 
King  Alcinous.  "  Nay,  as  for  me,  I 
say  that  there  is  no  more  gracious 
or  perfect  delight  than  when  a 
whole  people  make  merry,  and  the 
men  sit  orderly  at  fenst  in  the  halU 
and  listen  to  the  singer,  and  tables 
by  them  are  laden  with  ba'ad  and 
fieah,  and  a  wine-beai"er  drawing  the 
wine  serves  it  round  and  pours 
it  into  the  cups."  To  his  audience 
the  minstrel  might  sing  either  lays 
he  had  learnt  from  othei-s  or  his 
own  poems.  Phemius  says,  "  None 
has  taught  me  but  myself,  and  the 
go{l  has  put  into  my  heart  all  man- 
ner  of  laya^  and  mothiuks  I  sitig  to 
thcQ  as  a  god. " 

Such  being  the  audience  for  which 
an  epic  iwet  composed,  and  such 
the  conditions  under  wliieh  hs  pro- 
duced his  work,  the  question  now 
arises  whether — granted  a  jwet  cap 
able  of  composing  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  cHrrviug  the  poem 
in  his  head — there  is  anything  in 
these  conditions  to  make  the  de- 
livery of  so  long  a  poem  imposiiililo  J 
Obviously  it  would  be  iuviios-sible 
to  llnish  the  recitation  in  a  single 
evening ;  and  Wolf  argued  that 
this  proved  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  eonid  not  have  bseu  origi- 
nally of  anything  like  their  present 
length.  But  is  it  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  pot)t  took  up  the 
tliread  of  hia  story  ono  evening 
where  he  had  drop[>ed  it  the  previ- 
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DOS  eveninjctt  IF  it  la  possibla  for 
U8  to  put  down  a  book  cue  day  and 
take  it  up  again  tlie  next,  and  not 
loao  the  tliread  of  the  story,  there 
15  no  ditiieulty  in  iina^iuing  the 
epic  poet'ij  audience  iistening  one 
iii;;ht  to  a  story  commenced  on  some 
previous  night.'  Tho  Arabians,  at 
any  rate,  found  nothinfj  impossible 
in  siipposinfj  a  Caliph  listening  to 
tales  in  this  way  lor  a  thonaandi 
Rnd  one  nisbts.  The  ancient  Greek 
seems  to  have  e:cpoi  ienced  the  same 
temptation  as  the  modern  novel- 
reader  to  sit  up  all  ni^ht  ovar  an 
interesting  work,  for  when  OdysseuB 
breaks  oil"  relating  hia  adventures 
to  the  Phajncians  on  tho  ground 
that  it  was  tim«  for  aloep,  Alcinoua, 
who  compares  bira  to  a  minstrel, 
says.  "  Behold  the  night  is  of  great 
length,  unsiicjikable,  and  the  time 
for  sluop  in  the  hall  is  not  yet ; 
tell  mo  therefore  of  those  wondroua 
deeds.  I  could  abide  even  till  the 
bright  daM'n.  so  long  as  thou  couldst 
ciidnre  to  rehcnrso  ma  these  woes  of 
thine  in  tbe  hall."  And  it  Odysseus 
proceeds  to  finish  bis  tale,  it  ia  not 
because  the  FbaaaciariiS  would  have 
refused  to  liatcn  to  ita  conclusion  tie 
following  evening,  but  l>ecaui>6  he 
wished  to  return  to  Ithaca  as  soon 
as  he  nii^bt. 

So  far  then  as  concerns  the  andi- 
ence  and  the  manner  of  recitinpf  his 
works,  the  ejdc  post  might  well 
have  composed  a  poem  too  long  to 
be  finish  <d  in  a  single  sitting.  And 
we  have  seen  that  pooina  of  great 
length  can  be  compoaed  and  trana- 
H)itted  without  the  aid  of  wTiting. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  difficul- 
ties raised  by  WoU  against  the  com- 
position of  the  Iliad  and  llio  Odys- 
«ey  in  their  present  form  are  not 
■uffitiently  great  to  exclude  the  hy- 
pothesis that  we  have  the  Homeric 
poems  auhsttintiully  as  they  were 
originBlly  composed.      Tbia,   how- 


ever, is  only  a  negative  conclusion  j 
when  the  poems  were  aa  a  mutter  of 
fact  composed,  and  wbcther  amea 
then  they  have  remained  substanti- 
ally aaaliercd,  are  questions  which 
have  yet  to  be  answered.  There 
remain  a  couple  of  subjects  to  lie 
briefly  noticed  before  this  chapter 
can  bo  completetL  Firat,  there  is 
the  metliod  of  recitation  in  post- 
epic  times  ;  second,  the  question  by 
whom  were  the  poems  transmitted! 
So  long  OS  the  royal  and  ai-i.sto- 
cratic  form  of  society  described  in 
tJie  Homeric  poems  existed,  so  long 
the  mode  of  recitation  also  described 
in  Homer  would  last  But  T\ith 
changea  in  the  social  and  political 
systems  of  Greece,  changes  would 
also  come  about  in  the  audience  and 
the  manner  of  addressing  the  audi- 
ence. The  epic  aga  was  succeeded 
by  the  peiiod  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
tho  lyric  poets  full  roughly  into  tho 
two  classes  of  jwets  wlio  comitosed 
personal  lyrics  designeil  for  recita- 
tion before  tho  ciirlc  of  tbeir  own 
aristocratic  friends,  and  of  poeta 
who  comiKjscd  choral  lyrics  to  be 
performed  at  the  expense  of  a  tyrant 
or  a  government  before  an  audience 
consisting,  not  of  a  narrow  circle, 
but  of  the  whole  population  of  tbe 
city.  Tho  jiolitical  conditions  that 
rendered  possible  the  oligarchical 
society  for  which  personal  lyrics 
were  comjiosed  differed  from  those 
described  in  Homor.  iioyalty  had 
disappeared,  and  tho  aristocracy 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
people  lor  their  priWleges  ;  but  tbe 
audiences  in  an  aristocracy  were 
but  little  dilFerent  from  those  in 
the  regal  timea  of  Momer.  They 
were  more  restricted ;  the  royal 
ho.<>pitanty  of  old  times  had  giren 
way  to  the'  exclusive  narrowness  of 
gooii  society  ;  and  the  class  interest* 
of  the  audience,  being  shared  by  the 
poet,  who  was  himself  a  member  of 


'  Indeed  the  Scholiast  to  OJ,  iii.  267  Kays,  fy  re  rati  ioprah  iv  re  rail 
imntaiMTfaiv  iirl  woWa.'s  ijfiipat  cvWeYi/Jtifoi  Tovrup  iJKouOf,  d  irou  ivtipayit 
fiiyoyev  fl  xaXbv  fpyov. 
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their  society,  tended  to  injuriously 
•ffect.  both  directly  and  by  the  re- 
action of  audienca  on  author,  the 
character  of  the  lyrics. 

hut  in  the  main,  the  conditions 
nndnr  whicli  ejtics  were  recited  re- 
mained tlie  same  us  in  the  previous 
period,  tliouph,  as  the  epic  age  was 
over,  the  reciters  were  no  longer 
authors,  or  at  tiny  rate  authors  of 
epics.  But  when  oli^farehy  was 
overtljrown  by  either  a  tyrant  or  a 
deraocracy,  the  nattire  of  the  de- 
mand for  epic  recitation  chan^d, 
and  along  with  it  the  character  of 
the  supply.  Tyrants  and  demo- 
cracies alike  catered  for  the  amuse- 
ment, not  of  &  restricted  circle,  but 
of  the  whole  free  population  of  a 
city.  This  is  shown  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  literature  which  suc- 
ceeded personal  lyrics.  Tlie  very 
essence  of  choral  lyric  is,  tliat  it  was 
performed  in  public  on  tlie  occiision 
of  some  public  featival,  whether  of 
religious  woraliip  or  of  general  re- 
joicing over  the  lionour  brought  to 
the  city  by  the  triumph  of  some 
citizen  at  one  of  the  natioual  ^atnes 
of  Greece.  Now,  whereas  a  royal 
household  or  a  circle  of  friends 
might  be  gathered  together  night 
after  night,  and  tlnis  give  tho  epic 
poet  the  opportunity  of  reciting  a 
poem  which  required  severiil  sit- 
tings for  its  recitation  in  full,  the 
whole  population  of  a  city  couJnJ 
only  be  gathered  together  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  Oiicaaioiia 
yren  separated  by  periods  too  long 
to  admit  of  a  rucitation  being  re- 
sumed, when  inteniipted  by  the 
disjiersal  of  the  audience  for  an  un- 
certain period.  The  result  of  this 
tA  ange  in  the  conditions  was,  as  wo 
have  said,  a  change  in  the  method 
of  recitation.  An  epic  jioera  was 
no  longer  recited  as  a  whole,  but 
those  parts  of  it  which  could  be 
detached,  and  which  were  tolerably 


conmletc  in  themselvea,  wen  ra- 
cii«rd  at  public  festivals.  The  i>or. 
tiuns  tliuti  chosen  were  railed 
"rhttpsodi'S,"  and  those  who  de- 
claimed llu'm  were  called  "  rhap* 
sodists."  Tiie  word  "  rlmpsodist  " 
Einiply  m^-aus  "  singer  of  vcrsea."  ' 

The  inferences  just  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  lyric  {loety  of  the 
sixth  century  B.O.  as  to  the  method 
ol  reciting  e]»ic  jwctiy  in  that  cen- 
tury are  conhrmed  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  we  know  on  other 
evidence  that  rhapsodies  were  por- 
tions of  a  length  suitable  for  recita» 
tion  at  public  festivals ;  and  in  the 
next,  wc  tind  it  is  preciHely  in  the 
sixth  century  that  rli)i]«odu>ts  liret 
begin  to  be  known.  The  earliest 
notice  of  rhapsodists  is  the  metitioa 
of  them  in  Herodutus''' as  existing 
in  Stcyon  in  tiic  time  of  the  tyrant 
Cleisthenes  (j».c.  600-560),  Prizes 
were  otfcn-d  at  festivals  by  the  vari- 
ous citiesof  (Jreece  to  the  rhapsodntt 
who  declaimed  l»e8t ;  aitd  couso- 
quently  there  soon  rose  »  class  of 
profes-siona!  rhapsodists,  who  tra- 
\'t'Ilcd  from  jilttce  to  place  to  da- 
clnim  epic  jtootry.  The  change 
wljiioh  thus  came  over  the  mode  of 
recitation  is  easy  to  understand, 
and  is  still  tcatiliwl  to  by  the  Eng- 
lish meaning  of  the  word  "rhap- 
siidy."  Iteniliiig  in  a.  room  to  a 
limited  audience  is  a  much  more 
subdued  performance  than  is  decla- 
niatioii  in  the  open  air  to  a  large 
numlicr  of  iieopie  ;  and  wc  know 
that  the  declamation  of  the  rhupso- 
dists  was  theatrical  and  sen»atiunal, 
etfects  being  sought  after  by  gesture 
and  iiifleetiuii  of  the  voice>,  whicli 
werd  unknown  in  earlier  Linies,  and 
were  condemned  by  good  critic* 
in  later  periods  The  rhupsodista 
continued  to  declairo  epic  jioetry 
until  the  latest  classical  tilths  ;  and 
at  Atltena  at  least  their  rccitatioa 
of  Homer,  who  nlono  of  |>oqU  waa 


*  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  i,  '0/xrf(>i8ai  puirrQy  iTitoif  A.oi5ot,  sons  of  Hornet 
lingers  of  stitcliod  verses.  Words  are  iuet-«]>Lurically  siud  to  be  stitohvd 
tof^ether  into  verses,  and  the  wQid  pai^-if4&i  is  derived  from  pd.vTu,  tostttfibt 
ud  6Mb(>%,  a  tiuger.  ^  V.  67 
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allowed  to  be  recited  at  tho  Pana- 
thenipa,  v,aa  re^iilateil  by  law,  pro* 
bably  in  tho  filth  century  B.C.  '['lie 
rlinpsodista  coiiteuding  at  the  fes- 
tival, if  left  to  cbousQ  their  own 
selcctiona,  would  probably  all  have 
chosen  mucii  the  same  pieces- — thosa 
thay  knew  the  audience  liked  beat. 
The  law  iherelbre  determined  that 
the  competitors  sliould  follow  the 
order  of  the  poem,  and  that  ona 
rhapsodist  should  take  up  tho  reci- 
tation where  t^ie  last  one  left  off. 
Thustlie  atidieEee,iiiatead  of  hearing 
the  same  jiieco  over  and  over  agaiUj 
lieard  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  poem. 

It  remains  for  us  now,  Imviag 
Been  the  way  in  which  epic  poetry 
was  recited  in  ])ost-epio  times,  to 
brietly  consider  the  way  in  which,  it 
was  transmitted.  During  niosst,  if  not 
all  of  the  period  of  the  rhapsodista, 
writing  was  probably  sullicicntly 
develo^ted  in  Greece  for  epic  popiry 
to  be  safidy  tranHndtted  on  labletj 
or  papyrus ;  so  that  we  need  not 
truat  to  the  memory  of  the  rliap- 
sodists  for  the  trunsinissiflii  of  ejiics. 
But  there  remains  tho  time  bufore 
tlie  rhapsodista,  before  B.C.  600  ; 
and  to  account  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Homer,  the  Homcridaj,  sons 
cf  Homer,  have  been  much  ussed. 
They  have  also  been  used  to  account 
for  the  expansion  of  tho  "  original  " 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  their  [iresent 
len;4th  ;  and  they  have  further  been 
used  to  account  for  Homer  himself. 
It  lias  been  supposed,  that  ia  to 
Bay,  thflt  the  Iloineridie  were  a 
guild  of  epic  poets,  working  on 
common  artistic  methods  and  com- 
mon literary  principlta,  who  jointly 
producud  epics  which  they  ascribed 
to  tho  mythical  foundur  of  their 
guild,  Homer.  Wo  may  conijiare 
them,  in  their  descent  from  a 
inythicid  eponymous  fonnder,  to 
the  hereditary  licrnlda  at  Sparta, 
who  claimed  to  bo  descended  from 


tho  hero  Talthybins.  In  theij 
common  literary  methods  wo  might 
compare  llicm  to  tlio  "  school "  ot 
iEschylus,  which  consisted  of  dra- 
matists descended  from  the  great 
traf(edian>  but  that  it  is  iijcorrect 
to  say — though  it  is  said — that  tho 
"  school  "  of  vEschylus  worked  on 
principles  common  to  themaelvea 
and  their  ancestor. 

With  regard  to  the  Homcridas, 
we  have  lirst  to  say,  that  though 
they  may  account  for  the  trnns- 
mi-ssion  of  Homer,  they  leave  un- 
solved the  problem  how  the  other 
epic  poets  managed  to  transmit 
their  worka  In  the  next  place,  we 
must  know  who  and  what  the 
Homeridie  were,  for  the  word  is 
used  in  dillerent  senses  apparently 
by  ancient  writers.  By  Findar  it 
ia  used  as  eq^uivalent  to  rhapsodists, 
and  by  Plato  aa  meaning  .students 
of  Homer.  Strabo  (14,  645)  says 
the  Homendio  were  people  who 
lived  in  Chios,  and  were  so  called 
because  tlicy  wuro  relatives  of 
Homer.  Now  if  this  wero  all  tha 
evidence  theie  were  to  go  upon,  it 
would  be  insufliciciit ;  for  here  wa 
have  no  mention  ol  a  guild,  nothiug 
to  show  that  the  soi-disant  descen- 
dants of  Homer  wrote  poetry  of  any 
kind,  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
there  were  people  living  in  Chioa 
who  claimed  kinahjp  witTi  tlie  great 
poet,  and  that  students  of  Homer 
were  called  Homeridae.  What  then 
is  there  to  supply  these  missing 
linka  f  TJio  statement  of  a  seholia.st. 
Acconling  to  the  scholion  on  the 
pa.«age  of  Pindar  above  referred  to 
{Nem,  ii.  i),  the  descendants  of 
Homer  inherited  and  sAUg  his 
poems.  Theso  Homendaa  wei'e  sub- 
sequently  called  jlia|>sodistB,  and 
intiodnced  man}'  verses  into  tha 
poems. ^  What  is  tha  worth  of  a 
scholiast?  A  scholiast  was  any  per- 
son  who  \iToto  scholia  or  notes  on  the 
margin  of  a  manuscript  of  an  ancient 


1  '0/j.Tjpidas  fXeyov  rit  ixiv  ipx^Xov  Toil's  aTrb  toO  '(i}ir^pov  ■yecoi/s,  ot  jicai  ttj» 
*h  'Qfirffiov  afiiyotrrfu 
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■uthor,  and  some  scholia  are  &i  late  as 
A.D.  i^ooor  A.D.  1500.  iJcing'jf vari- 
ous dates  and  of  very  various  value. 
Klioliosts  are  now  only  regarded  as 
trustworthy  so  far  as  they  can  be 
8U[ipo9ed  to  be  quoting  from  ^ood 
antliorities  ;  their  own  conjecturea 
aro  not  to  be  relied  on.  Now  in 
the  s<^lioIiou  we  are  concerned  with, 
there  ii  no  indication  that  the 
«cliolinst  had  before  him  any  other 
autliorities  tliau  those  we  ^lOBaeis  ; 
and  tliere  is  every  indication  that 
he  took  the  very  eiuy  chnnce  which 
was  given  him  of  making  a  con- 
jecture of  his  own.  So  fnr  aa 
iic'pilive  evidence  has  any  value, 
it  in  against  this  conjecture.  The 
scholia  to  the  Iliad,  which  are  valu- 
able simply  because  they  contain 
many  quotations  from  Aristarclius, 
the  famous  editor  of  Homer,  and 
from  other  Alexandrine  critics, 
never  mention  the  Ilomeridae  ;  and 
when  they  mention  that  a  verse 
was  suspected  or  rejected  in  anti- 
quity, they  never  attribute  the  spu* 
rious  versa  to  the  aiithorslnp  of  a 
rbaps  de  or  a  Honicnde.% 

Not  only  is  the  ovidenco  for  • 
literary  guild  of  HornoridEB  weak, 
and  not  only  is  the  a.ssuniption  of 
such  a  guild  inadequate  to  ex])1ain 
the  transmission  of  the  body  of  epic 
poetry  which  wa^s  by  other  authors 
than  the  real  or  supposed  Homer; 
it  does  not  even  account  lor  tbu 
tmnsmission  of  the  Homeric  jioeins. 
If  they  were  the  hereditary  property 
of  a  guild  resident  in  Chios,  and  if 
it  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  lite> 
rary  orgiuiisation  that  we  can  ex« 
plain  the  transmission  of  Homer  in 
the  absence  of  writinr,^,  then  the 
Homeric  poems  should  only  have 
been  known  in  Chios.  Their  spread 
throughout  Greece  remains  a  greater 
mystery  tlmn  ever.  Dut  it  nsay  be 
Kiid  a  considerable  body  of  epica 
—whether  Homeric  or  non-Homeric 
—Was  transmitted  somehow,  ond  if 
not  by  some  such  literary  orgauisa- 
tiou,  then  in  what  way  ?    To  this 


we  may  reply,  that  tbe  difTusion  ol 
rpic  poetry,  while  it  negatives  the 
sitpposition  of  local  guilds,  also 
indicates  a  free  and  si)outancons 
cultivation  of  epic  poetry,  not  a 
mechanical  system  of  oral  touching 
desisnied  to  secure  the  perpetuation 
of  literature.  From  the  wav  in 
which  Phemius  prides  hims<!lf  in 
the  Odyssey  on  composing  original 
poems,  it  may  be  inferred  that  other 
niinsirels  recited  more  pocma  by 
other  composers  than  worKS  of  their 
own  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
scenes  in  Alcinous'  palace  where 
Demodocus  is  called  on  for  laya 
already  known  to  his  audience. 
We  may  conjecture,  then,  that  in 
epic  times  a  poet,  before  l>eginuing 
to  compose  orii^inal  workji,  associ- 
ated by  a  natural  tendency  with 
other  t>oot.a,  and  store<l  his  mind 
with  the  epic  poctiT  which  was  in 

Eart  their  work  and  partly  learnt 
y  them  from  older  poets.  Thia 
may  explain  the  transmission  of 
epic  poetry.  It  will  also  explain 
its  diffusion ;  for  a  minstrel  who 
travelled  from  place  to  place  would 
doubtless  gladly  learn  and  gladly 
tcai-h  other  minstrels  whom  he  met 
Even  when  the  epic  age  was  over 
and  lyric  po4!try  took  the  place  of 
epic,  the  mode  of  transmission  and 
diffusion  seems,  until  the  rhafi- 
sodists  arose,  to  have  been  much 
tbe  same.  Poets,  though  they  no 
longer  wroto  epics,  declnimed  epic 
poetr}'  and  sought  much  of  their 
inspiration  from  it  The  influ- 
ence of  epic  jMwtry  over  the  lyric 
poet  Stesichorua,  ior  instance,  was 
unduly  strong  ;  wliile  Terpeuder, 
Clonas,  Polymnastus,  and  other 
early  lyric  i>oet5  are  mentioned  ' 
as  declaiming  epic  In  fine,  the 
Dutaral  and  obvious  cultivation  ol 
poetry  by  free  communication  and 
personal  contact  between  poHits  in 
times  when  writing  was  not  used  ht 
literary  purposes  suffices  to  espkin 
the  truusmissiun  and  dili'usEuQ  ol 
epic 


1  Plutarob  de  Mut.  3. 
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TriEnB  were  otlier  epic  poets  in  early  tiniBs  beaidea  Hornet 
Their  works,  tliouj^Ii  liiey  liave  not  reached  us,  were  pieserved 
until  tlie  time  of  the  Alexandrian  prumniarians,  and  probably 
for  some  centuries  later.  Some  of  these  writers  took  for  tlieir 
subject  incidents  from  the  history  of  the  expedition  against 
Thebes ;  others  incidents  from  the  Trojan  M'ar.  At  some  time 
or  other  the  poems  dealing  with  the  Trojan  war  were  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  events  they  narrated ;  the  same  thing  was 
done  with  those  which  related  the  Theban  war,  and  the  two 
sets  of  piems  together  formed  an  epic  cycle,  so  called  apparently 
because  it  emljtaced  the  wliole  round  of  the  mythological  events 
related  in  epic  poetry.  Then  in  later  times,  when  readers  did 
not  care  to  wade  through  all  these  poeraSj  and  yet  wished  to 
possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  mythological  events  related 
in  them,  a  prose  summary  of  their  contents  was  dra\vn  up. 
This  prose  "epic  cycle"  began  at  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
with  the  wedding  of  HeavL'ii  and  Earth,  from  whom  were  bom 
the  Cyclops,  and  related  the  origin,  coui-se,  and  consequences 
of  the  Theban  an»l  Trojan  wars,  haisliiiig  with  the  death  of 
Odysseua,  unwittingly  kilU'd  by  his  son  TeJegonus.  This  prose 
summary  was  the  work  of  Proclus,  but  whether  of  the  neo- 
Platonic  philoso|>hcr  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  Constantinople 
about  A.D.  450,  or  uf  the  tutor  of  Marcus  Auitiitis,  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  it  seem?,  however,  more  prol^ahle  that  the  latter 
should  be  the  aultior  than  that  a  neo-PIatonic  philosopher 
should  have  eonilcnsed  the  epic  poets  into  a  manual  of  mytlio- 
logy ;  and  accordingly  Eutychius  Proclua  of  Sicca  is  generally 
regarded  as  tho  author. 

As  it  is  from  tho  summary  of  Proclus  that  we  derive  our 
chief  knowledge  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  Trojan  cycle., 
we  will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  Proclus'  work, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  principal  fragment  of  his  sum- 
mary was  found  prefixed  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Homer. 
It  begins  with  the  epic  aiUed  the  Cvpija.  Why  the  poem  wris 
called  the  Cypria  we  caiinut  now  tell.  Tt  may  have  been  l;ecause 
the  rape  of  Helen,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  was 
the  work  of  the  Cyprian  goddess  Aphrodite,  or  because  the 
author  of  the  poem  was  born  at  Cyprus.  But  who  was  the 
author  is  also  uncertain :  some  ascribed  the  poem  to  Homer, 
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bnt  Aristotle  expressly  deniei?  the  Ilomeric  authorship  of  the 
■work  ;  according  to  others,  Stasintis  or  Uegesias  was  the  author. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  settled :  let  us  turn  to  the  C6n- 

' tents  of  the  poem.  Once  on  a  time  Zeus  took  counsel  with 
Thetis  how  the  earth,  overcrowded  with  men,  might  be  relieved 
of  her  burden,  and  he  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  gruat 
war,  the  Trojan  war.  Therefore  Th<^ti9  was  married  to  Poleus, 
and  from  them  was  bom  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles.  At  the 
marriage^feast  the  goddess  of  strife,  Eris,  appeared,  and  by  the 
golden  apple  which  she  gave  to  be  awarded  to  the  fairest,  brought 
the  three  goddesses  Athene,  Here,  and  Aphrodite  to  couteud  about 
their  beauty.  They  appointed  Paris  {or  Alexander)  to  decide 
between  them,  and,  won  over  by  the  promise  of  the  fairest  of 
■wives,  he  awarded  the  apple  to  Aphrodite.  She  then  bade  JEaeaa 
set  sail  with  Paris  from  Troy  for  Greece ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
prophecies  of  Helenus  and  Cassandra,  they  de|>arted.  In  Sparta 
they  were  entertained  by  Menelaua,  the  husband  of  Helen,  the 
fairest  woman  in  Greece,     During  the  absence  of  Mcnelaus  Paris 

"■carried  off  Helen.  A  storm  first  drove  them  to  Sidon,  which 
Paris  captured,  and  thence  they  went  to  Troy.  At  tbis  point 
in  the  poem  an  episode  seems  t<J  have  been  introduced  concern- 
in:;  the  adventures  of  Ilelcu's  brotljers,  Castor  and  Polydeuccs, 
relating  the  death  of  the  former  and  the  alternate  immorta- 
lity conferred  on  theni  by  Zeu&  After  this.  Iris,  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  announced  to  Menelaua  the  tlight  of  Helen,  and 
Menelaua  along  with  Agamemuon  took  steps  to  gather  an  arn^y 
together  to  recover  her  by  force  of  arms.  First  Menelaus  wt-nt 
to  Nestor,  who  made  a  long  speech  about  Epopeus  and  the 
daugliter  of  Lycus,  about  CEdipus  and  the  ni:idnessof  Heracles, 
and  about  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Tlien  tht'y  gathered  together 
the  cbieftains  of  Greece,  except  Odysseus,  who,  fitreseeing  the 
duration  of  the  war,  feigned  to  be  mad,  but  was  found  out  by 
the  device  of  Palamedes,  on  whose  suggestion  the  infant  Tele- 
machus  was  placed  in  the  furrow  where  Odysseus  was  ploughing. 
The  expedition  then,  after  prophedes  from  Calchae,  set  sail,  and 
came  to  Teuthitinia,  which  ihey  sacked.*  There  Tulepliug killed 
Thersander,  the  son  of  Polyneices,  and  was  himself  wounded 
by  Achilles.  When  the  Greeks  proceeded  on  their  voyage  they 
Were  caught  by  a  storm.  Achilles  was  carried  to  Scyrus,  when* 
he  wedded  Deidameia ;  and  on  his  return  to  Argos  he  healed 


1  In  mut&ke  for  Troy,  ncoorJing  to  Proclua.  This  mama  extraordinfiry, 
\ni  Strabo  gnva  t)ie  same  thing  ;  and  it  is  oonsistent  with  what  Ia  guoit  nfter 
tftiii,  viz.,  thut  .after  thii  mistake  the  Greelu  gul  Teleplius  to  ahovr  tljen  the 
*ay  to  Troy. 
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Teloplnis  in  crder  tliafc  he  mig-ht  guide  the  Greeks  to  Troy. 
The  exjiedition,  scattered  by  tiie  storm,  again  assembled  at  Aiilisj 
hut  while  there,  Again emiion  killed  one  of  the  deer  sacred  to 
Artemja,  and  tlie  p;oddess  in  vengeance  detained  the  fleet  hy 
contrary  winds.  When  Calchas  informed  the  Greelcs  tliat  tha 
anger  of  the  goddess  could  only  ho  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agnniemnoti,  she  was  hrought  to 
Aulis  on  the  pretext  that  ehe  was  to  he  wedded  to  Achilles, 
and  then  was  offered  as  a  victim.  But  Artemis  eubstituted  a 
deer,  and  caniod  off  Ipliij^enia  to  Tauri,  making  her  immortal. 
Then  the  Gretdf^,  obtaining  fair  weather,  set  sail.  They  touched 
at  Tenedos,  where  Philoctetes  was  bitten  hy  a  hydra,  and  in 
conseqtience  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  wound  the  Grceka 
abandoned  him  on  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  On  their  arrival  at  the 
land  of  Troy,  Achilles  qnnrrelled  with  Agamemnon  on  a  point 
of  precedenccj  and  the  Trojans  at  first  repelled  the  Greeks, 
Hector  slayitrjf  Protesikius.  Eut  Achillea  joined  the  fmy  and 
the  Trojans  were  defeated.  The  Greeks  fiien  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Trojan?,  demanding  back  Helen  and  the  wealth 
she  had  carried  off.  The  Trojans  rejected  the  demands,  and 
the  Greeks  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country.  At  this  time 
Achilles  was  desirous  of  seeing  Helen,  and  Thetis  and  Aphro- 
dite brought  them  together.  The  siege  did  not  advance,  and 
the  mass  of  the  army  longed  to  return  home,  hut  Achilles  pre- 
vented them.  Tlicy  then  continued  devastating  and  plunder- 
ing, and  amongst  tho  spoils  Briseis  fell  to  the  lot  of  Acliillea, 
Chryscia  to  Agamemnon.  There  then  follows  the  death  of 
Pdaniedes,  the  resolve  of  Zeus  to  assist  the  Trojans  hy  with- 
drawing Achilles  from  tho  fighting,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
Trojan  allies. 

The  CijjJna  was  followed  hy  the  Ilia^l  of  Hnmer,  and  the 
next  poem  in  the  cycle  was  tlie  ^iMojm,  whicli  took  u|>  the 
Btory  where  tlie  Iliad  left  it.  The  jElhiopis  wks  hy  Arctinua 
of  MilctiiB,  the  greatest  of  tlxe  epic  poets  after  Homer.  liia 
date  is  made  hy  the  ehronologists  to  he  about  776  ao.  After 
the  de^ith  and  burial  of  Hector,  the  Amazon  Penthesilea,  the 
daughter  of  Area,  came  to  assist  the  Trojans,  aud  was  killed  hy 
Achilles.  The  Trojaiis,  hy  the  good  offices  of  Achilles,  were 
allowed  to  bury  the  htroine,  and  this  gave  Thersites  occasion 
to  S|icak  evil  of  Acliillea  and  Pentliesilea.  Enraged  at  this, 
Achilles  slew  Thei-sites  with  a  blow  fruin  his  fistt  and  hence 
arose  dissension  in  tho  Greek  army.  In  the  end,  Achillea 
Bailed  to  Lesbos,  and  there  having  eacrificed  to  Apollo,  Artemis, 
and  Leto,  he  was  purified  from  the  guilt  of  blood  by  Odyseeua. 


I 


m,  son  of  iLos,  the  dawn,  clad  in  armour 
made  by  Hephsestus,  came  to  the  assistnnce  of  the  Trojans. 
Thetis  foretold  to  AchiUes  tlie  doom  which  awaited  him  if  he 
killed  Meranon ;  but  when  Antilochxis.  the  friend  of  Achillea, 
had  been  slain  by  Meninon,  Achilles  in  vengeance  killed 
Meninon,  who  was  conveyed  nway  by  his  mother,  Eos,  and 
made  immortal  by  Zeua  Achilles  route*!  the  Trojans  and 
chased  them  into  the  city,  wlicre  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Paris  and  Apollo.  A  lierce  fight  axose  over  the  body  of  the 
Greek  hero,  which  was  at  last  carried  back  to  the  ships  by 
Odysseus,  whilst  Ajax  kept  oflf  the  foe.  Then  Antilochtis 
was  buried,  and  lamentation  was  made  over  Achilles  by  Thetis 
and  her  nymphs.  "WTien  the  body  was  placed  on  the  pyre, 
Thetis  conveyed  it  away  to  the  isle  Leuce  ;  the  Greeks  erected 
a  mound  and  held  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Achilles  ;  and 
at  these  games,  in  which  the  divine  armour  of  Achilles  was 
one  of  the  prizes,  Odysseus  and  Ajax  contended  for  the  arujour, 
■which  was  awarded  to  Odypseus. 

The  next  poem  is  the  LitUe  Jlia'f.  It  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Lesches,  who  was  said  to  belong  to 
Lesbos.  But  Aristotle  prefers  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the 
Little  Iliad  without  pretending  to  know  his  name,  and  it  La 
therefore  probable  that  he  thought  there  was  no  authority  for 
assigning  the  poem  to  Lesches.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  llellanicus  of  Leslios,  who  on  patriotic  grounds  would  pro- 
bably have  credited  his  fellow-countryman  with  the  author- 
ship if  there  had  been  any  excuse  for  doing  so,  attributes  the 
Work  to  Cinrethon  of  Sparta.  Furtlier,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Losches  is  not  a  j)roper  name,  but  is  derived  from 
the  word  leschi^  a  market,  and  meant  merely  the  man  who 
sang  in  the  market  to  the  assembled  people. 

The  Little  Iliad  says  that  the  award  of   Achillea'  divine 

armour  to  Odysseus  was  due  to  Athene.     Ajax,  in  his  anger  at 

the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the  preference  shown  to  Odysseus, 

resolved  to  slaugliter  the  Greek  chieftains ;  but  Athene  setit 

madnesa  on  him,  so  that  he  slew  sheep  for  men^  and  when 

he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  this  further  disgrace,  he  killed  himself. 

After  this  Odysseus  contrived  to  capture  Helenus,  by  means  of 

whoso  prophetic  po'ners  the  Greeks  learned  how  Troy  might 

he  captured.     They  sejit  Odysseus  and  Dioincdes  to  Lemno.',  to 

hring  to  thenj  the  wounded  Philoctetes.     He  was  healed  by 

Machaon,  and  then  killed  Paris  in  single  combat.      The  body 

of  Paris  was  treated  with  contumely   by  Menelaus,   but  was 

given  to  the  Trojans  for  burial      Helen,  Paris  being  dead. 
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became  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Delphobus,  At  this  point  in 
tha  poem  yet  new  cbaractera  aro  brotight  on  the  eccno.  Odys- 
eetia  fetched  Kpoptolemu?,  the  son  of  Achilleg^  from  ScyraF?,  and 
gave  to  him  his  fatlier'a  divine  armour.  B^or  tlio  Trojans,  a 
frosh  hero  appeared  in  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephiis.  Ncop- 
tolcmua  and  Eurypylus  fight  as  their  fathers  had  (in  the 
Cppria)  fouifht  before  them,  and  Eurypylua  is  slain.  Mean- 
while Eppvis,  inspired  by  Athene,  contrives  the  famous  wooden 
horse.  Odysseus,  having  mutilated  and  disguised  himself,  steals 
into  Troy  to  ji^ther  information,  and  though  recognised  by 
Helen,  returns  in  safety.  After  this,  in  company  with  Diomede, 
he  succeeded  in  entering  Troy  and  carrying  oft'  the  Palladium, 
or  image  of  Pallas,  which  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
tliG  Trojrtn3  secured  Troy  from  overthrow.  Then  picked  men 
of  the  Greeks  were  shut  up  in  a  wooden  horse  ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  burnt  tlieir  tents  and  sailed  away,  as  though  they  had 
raised  the  siege.  But  thcr  only  went  aa  far  away  as  Tenedoa. 
The  Trojniia  in  their  joy  at  the  end  of  the  war  pulled  down 
part  of  their  wall  to  admit  the  horse  into  the  city,  and  feasted 
and  rejoiced  because  thev  had  defeated  the  Greeks, 

Proclus  says  that  the  JMtle  Iliad  was  followed  by  the  Sack 
of  Troy,  the  work  of  Arctinus  of  Miletus.  According  to 
Arctinns,  the  Trojans  at  first  were  doubtful  about  the  horse. 
Some  proposed  to  throw  it  over  a  precipice,  others  to  burn  it, 
others  to  place  it  as  an  offering  to  Athene  in  tlie  temple  of 
the  goddess.  The  last  view  prevailed,  and  the  Trojans  made 
merry.  Laocoon,  who  had  urged  the  destruction  of  the  horse, 
was  killed  by  two  serpents  that  came  out  of  the  sea ;  and 
j9<^neas,  who  had  supportcil  Laocoon  in  his  opposition  to  the 
reception  of  the  horse  into  the  city,  withdrew  with  his  followera 
to  Ida.  Sinon,  a  Greek,  who  had  gained  entrance  into  Troy 
by  a  stratagem,  tlien  gave  the  signal  to  the  Greek  fleet  by  a 
torch.  The  Greeks  returned,  and  Troy  was  simultaneously 
attacked  from  witliout  by  the  main  body,  and  from  within  by 
those  who  had  gained  admittance  by  means  of  the  horse: 
Neoptolcmus  slew  Priam  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  ;  Menelaua  killed 
Delphobus  and  carried  off  Helen  to  the  ships.  Cassandra, 
daughter  of  Priam,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athftne,  and,  still 
clinging  to  the  image  of  the  goddess,  was  dnigged  away  by 
Ajax  Oileus.  Dismayed  at  tliia  reckless  impiety,  his  fellow- 
soldiers  would  have  stoned  Ajax  to  death,  but  that  he  fled  for 
protection  to  the  altar  of  the  very  goddess  he  had  offended  ; 
and  tlitircfore,  when  the  Greeks  sailed  away,  Athene  devised 
ttstruetion   for   them    on  the    sea.     Astyanai,  tlie  little   son 
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If'ctor  and  Andromaclie,  was  killed  by  the  advice,  it  not 
tbe  liaud,  of  Odysseus ;  and  Andromache  became  the  priro 
of  Neopt-olemus.  Then  tho  city  was  burnt,  and  Polyxena 
slaujjlittred  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles  as  an  offering  to  the  hero's 
ghost. 

The  SacJc  of  Troy  was  followed  by  the  Notioi,  or  "The 
Btttum  "  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called^  "  The  Return  of  the 
AtridaB."  1  Proclus  calls  the  author  Agias ;  Pausaniaa,  Hegiaa. 
Eustathius  aays  be  was  a  Colciphoniiin.  It  seems  probable  that 
tbere  were  several  poems  called  the  Retnm.  Tho  one  sum- 
marised by  Proclus  takes  up  the  story  wliere  the  fiack  of  Troy 
left  it.  The  wrath  of  Athene,  roused  by  tho  impiety  of  Ajax 
Oileus,  and  extending  to  all  the  Greeks  because  they  failed  to 
punish  Ajax,  now  begins  to  manifest  itself.  First,  she  caused 
the  two  sons  of  Atreus  to  quarrel  about  setting  sail :  Agamemnon 
Btayed  to  appease  Athene,  but  Menclaus  set  sail,  following  the 
example  of  Diomede  and  Nestor,  who  reached  their  homes  in 
safety.  Menelaus,  however,  lost  all  his  ships  but  five,  and  then 
was  driven  to  Egypt.  Calchas  the  seer,  Leontes,  and  Poly- 
poetes,  went  on  foot  to  Colophon,'*  and  there  buried  Teireaiaai 
When  Agamemnon  was  about  to  sail,  the  ghost  of  Achillet 
appeared  and  warned  him,  but  in  vain,  of  his  doom.  There 
next  follows  tho  storm  in  which  Ajax  jierished.  Neoptolemua, 
by  the  advice  of  Thetis,  returns  by  land,  meeting  Odysseus  in 
Maroneia;  and  eventually,  after  burying  his  father's  old  friend, 
tho  aged  knight  Phoenix,  returns  to  his  grandfather,  Pelcus. 
The  poem  concludes  with  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
-£,i,'isthu3  and  Clytemestra ;  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  and  the  return  of  Menelaus  home. 

Finally,  the  tale  of  Troy  was  wound  up  by  tho  Tclegcmia^ 
or  story  of  Telegonus.  This  epic  was  by  Eugamon  of  Cyrene, 
wlio  lived  about  b.c,  570.  The  Tele<joma  attached  it*elf  to  the 
Odyssey  closely,  taking  up  the  story  where  the  Odyssey  ended, 
viz ,  with  tlie  death  of  the  suitors.  The  suitors  were  buried  by 
their  relatives,  and  Odysseus  went  to  Elis  to  see  the  herds 
tliere  lie  was  entertained  by  Polyxcnus,  from  whom  ho 
received  a  bowl  on  which  was  chased  the  story  uf  TitjpJiotiius, 
Agamedes,  and  Augeaa  He  then  returned  to  Ithaf:a  and 
accom]>Iishcd  the  sacriHces  ordaiined  by  Teiresias.  Aflor  this 
he  went  to  Thesprotis  and  mariicd  Cidlidice,  queen  of  the  land, 
lud  led  tho  Thesprotians  in  a  war  aL;ainst  the  Brygi.     The  god 

*  Thii  mention  of  Colophon  confirma  slightlj"  £«it«tluiu'  atatiement  tbat 
Hie  anthor  was  a  Colophouian. 
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of  war,  however,  routed  Oilysseus'  array,  but  t}ien  waj  fonpht 
by  Athene,  until  Apolio  intervened.  After  the  death  of  Calli- 
dice,  Polypnetes,  tlio  son  of  Odysseus,  inherited  the  kingdom, 
and  Odysseus  returned  to  Ithaca.  Meanvi'liUe  Telegonua,  the 
son  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  bad  sailed  from  JEma  in  quest  of  hia 
father,  and  had  come  to  Ithaca.  He  was  ravaging  the  island 
when  OdyssBtjs  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ithacana  and  was 
killed  by  Telegonua,  Then  Tclej^oiius  having  discovered  who 
it  was  ho  had  .slain,  took  the  body  of  Odysseus,  ivitli  Toloniachua 
and  Penelope,  to  bis  mother  Circe.  She  matle  them  immortoL 
Teleyonus  married  Penelope,  Telemacbiis  Circe. 

It  may  be  usked  what  gmands  there  are  for  aseribmg  a  consider* 
able  antiquity  to  the  jEihiopis,  Cf/jn'ta,  the  Saclr,  the  Eetui'n,  &,c.  I 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  antiquity  that 
the  earliest  period  of  Greek  literature  was  an  age  of  epic  poetry, 
and  that  these  epics  belotigt'd  to  that  period.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  the  perpetual  allusions  tlirouglioufc  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry  to  the  tales  of  Troy  and  Thebes  which  were 
told  in  theae  ejncs.  Further,  in  tlio  way  of  definite  external 
evidence  there  is  the  nioiitioQ  by  Herodotus  of  the  Ci/pj-ia  as 
distinct  from  the  work  of  Homer  and  as  incousistent  in  some 
of  its  details  with  the  Iliad.  The  Epigoni  also,  one  of  the 
poems  relating  to  Thebea  which  was  incorporated  in  the  cycle, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  32).  In  Tbeognis,  who  flour- 
ished about  B.o.  540,  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Ci/pria.^ 
rinalJy,  Callinus,  whose  date  is  placed  about  B.C.  730,  mentions 
the  ThebaiSf  another  of  the  poems  incorporated  in  the  cycle 
which  dealt  with  Thebes,  though  he  ascribes  it  to  Homer. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Epic  Cycle  included  n  t  only  a  series 
of  epics  relating  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  also  another 
Beriea  relating  the  expedition  again-st  Thebes.  Of  the  Litter  we 
have  no  summary  and  practically  no  knowledge.  Wo  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Thebaii  epics  from  tragedies 
on  tlie  same  subject,  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  tale  of  Thebes  was  treated  by  the  authora  of  the  epic 
poems,  nor  of  their  literary  merit.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Theban  epics  was  the  Thebais.  Its  author  is  unknown.  It 
treateil  of  the  history  of  Qidiims  and  Ids  sons,  as  did  also, 
to  JTidgG  from  the  name,  the  (Etlipodeia^  which  is  ascribed  ta 
CinDethon.     The  Epigoid  was  presumably  ft  continuation  of  the 

•  Theogn.   883  (1053),  tw  vivwv  diri  fiiv  ;(oXeirAi  criccAdcrctT  iu\riCiva% 
Erom  tbe  lines  iu  the  Cypria  (quoted  bv  Athenseus,  ii.  35c) — 

Olray  T0(,  TAtviKae,  fftvl  woirfaav  ipitrrov 
GrjiTOii  dvBptitvoifftr  iiroaKtSdffat  /i^XeSumii, 
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■toTy  of  the  ThehaiB,  and  may  have  been  identical  irith  the 
AlcmoEonis,  Lhoush  this  is  uncertain.  The  Tdlcing  of  (Echalia 
related  tlio  story  of  the  capture  of  the  town  by  ileracles,  who 
tlnis  won  lole — a  etory  on  which  Sophocles'  play  the  Trar/iinicg 
was  based.  The  name  of  the  author  is  CreopliyluB.  The 
Minijas  may  have  been  identical  with  the  Phocctis:  it  contained 
a  descent  to  Hades,  in  which  Charon  appears ;  end  the  name 
of  the  author  is  given  sonietimea  as  Prodicu?,  sonietimes  as 
Thostorides.  The  tM'o  last-mentioned  ej)ics,  the  TaJiiruj  of 
Q^chalia  and  the  Minyas,  were  not  based  on  Theban  myth>s, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Epic  Cycle,  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Titancnnachia,  which  was  ascribed  to  Arctinus  and  also  to 
EumeluSj  and  of  the  AUkis  or  Amazonia. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTEE  IV. 


TEE  RBLATIGM   OF   THE   EPIG  CTOLB  TO   HOMER. 


Althouoh  Proclus  mayliave  given 
08  a  correct  veraion  of  the  tale  of 
Troy  as  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Epic  Cycle,  it  dops  not  follow  that 
we  get  from  his  sainmary  a  complete 
or  a  correct  notion  of  the  poeuis  in 
tlieir  orii^nal  sei>arate  form.  His 
olfjcct  was  to  pve  a  cicur  account 
of  the  various  events  wliieh  made 
up  the  story,  and  for  tliis  y>m-pose 
Le  may  have  had  to  omit  or  to  alter 
jKirts  of  some  of  the  jioema.  If  two 
poems  narrated  tiie  same  event,  he 
would,  for  clearness,  have  to  omit 
one  account ;  and  if  tmv  poem  did 
not  join  on  nuturally  to  that  wliich 
prt'ceded  or  thnt  which  foUlowed  it, 
lie  would  Imve  to  alter  its  begin- 
liiug  or  end  in  order  to  make  the 
it<incnco  easy  and  intelligible.  We 
tiiust  tlierefore  endenvoiir  to  see  if, 
and  how  much,  this  has  been  the 
case.  Beginning  with  tlie  Cypria. 
we  (ind  apparently  a  clear  case  ot 
■Jterution  AtcorJing  to  Troclua, 
Paris,  when  carrying  Helen  away 
to  Troy,  waa  driven  by  a  Btortn, 


which  Here  sent,  to  Si  don  and 
cfljitured  the  place.  But  Heroilo- 
tus '  distinctly  snys  that,  according 
to  the  Cypria,  Paris  reached  Troy 
in  three  days,  iiaving  enjoyed  a 
faroumblc  wind  and  a  smooth  sea. 
It  is  QJilikely  thnt  ilerodotus  aliuuld 
make  a  mistake  on  this  point,  be- 
caasd  he  relies  on  his  quotation  to 
prove  that  the  Vimria  was  not  tha 
work  of  Homer.  He  says,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Paris  went  to  Sidon, 
but  according  to  the  Ci/pria,  he  did 
not  We  have,  then,  liere  a  case 
in  which  the  version  of  the  Cifpria 
with  which  we  are  acquainted 
throiijjii  Proclua  has  been  altered 
in  order  to  make  the  generat  (low 
of  the  story  hannoiiious,  and  parti- 
cularly to  ninko  the  Cypria  liar- 
moni.se  with  Homer,  It  niay  also 
seem  as  th<inf,'h  Proclus  must  have 
omitted  a  jjond  deal  at  tlte  end 
of  the  Ciffria;  for  it  is  not  quito 
clear  how  the  jKXjm  waa  \iound 
up  satisfactorily,  t<o  as  to  inaks 
a  complete  whuls  in   itself;  and 
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fur  til  er,  it  seems  tbat,  according  to 
a.  Gchcliast,^  the  poem  mentioned 
at  least  ono  incident,  the  death 
of  Polyxena,  ia  tiie  sack  of  Troy, 
liut  this  (icwa  not  pruve  tbat  tli6 
action  of  the  poem  id  eluded  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  C^pria  ia 
esscutifdly  the  naTmtivo  of  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  and  a  reler- 
enoe  to  an  incident  at  tlie  end  of 
the  war  no  more  proves  that  the 
takinij  of  Troy  waa  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  poem  than  the  rel'er- 
cnces  in  the  Iliad  to  the  death  of 
Achilles  prove  that  his  death  came 
within  the  action  of  the  Ihad.* 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  Vyf/ria  ended  where 
Prociua  makes  it  end.^ 

The  Ctfi'yia  waa  followed  in  the 
cycle  hy  the  Iliad,  and  aftor  the 
Iliad  came  the  Jithiopis  of  Arc- 
tinua.  As  far  aa  ean  be  judged, 
the  beginning  of  the  jjiihiiipia 
seema  to  have  originally  Otted  on 
to  the  end  of  the  Iliad  ho  well  that 
no  altemtion  or  omission  waa  necea- 
sary.  But  when  we  look  to  the 
reat  of  the  poem,  the  caae  is  ditfe- 
rcnt.  IiJ  the  hritt  place,  according 
to  Proclos,  the  jiitliiopit  ends  with 
a  quarrel  between  Ajax  and  Od3'S- 
seus  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
the  issue  of  which  b  contained  in 
the  LitUe  Iliad.  But  the  jEthuipis 
could  not  have  ended  in  the  middle 
of  the  quarrel ;  it  too,  aa  well  as 
the  Littk  Iliad,  must  have  related 
the  issue.  Even  there,  however, 
it  could  not  have  stonjied.  The 
Buicida  of  Ajax  was  not  an  event  of 
autticient  iuiportaace,  did  not  exer- 


cise so  threat  Ein  inflaenoe  on  tha 
conrse  of  the  war  that  an  epio 
could  find  a  natural  close,  or  ths 
story  of  the  war  find  a  breathinj^ 
phice  therein.  If  the  j£lhhf.m  did 
not,  however,  end  with  the  suicida 
of  Ajai,  where  did  it  end  ?  Th* 
answer  seems  to  bo  given  by  tlie 
fact  that  Arctinus  did  actunll/ 
carry  on  the  tolo  of  Troy  oa  far  aa 
the  taking ot  Troy.  This  he  related 
in  the  poem  which  Proclus  sum- 
marises and  calls  th«  Sack  of  Troy, 
Doubtless  Proclus  was  right  in  call- 
ing what  he  snmmariscd  the  Sack 
of  Troy  ;  but  it  was  not  a  separate 
poem  v  it  w^as  part  of  the  jiithl>pis^ 
and  this  part  got  its  WAraa  from  its 
contents,  i  n  the  same  way  as  ditferent 
parts  of  Homar  have  received  their 
names  from  their  contents.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probahk  that  the 
beginning  of  llie  JUkiopis  was 
placed  next  after  the  Iliad  because 
it  inimo  Jiately  look  up  the  story  of 
the  Iliad.  Than  the  LUlle  Iliad 
was  appended  to  this  portion  of  the 
jEthiapii  because  it  coiitaineil  n 
fuller  aceuuiit  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  making  of  the  wooden 
horse  than  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  Jilkiopis  presented. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  jEthiopU,  re- 
lating the  takiuja;  of  Troy  and  called 
the  Sack  of  Troy,  was  brought  in 
to  wind  up  the  tile. 

If  the  JStkioph  baa  suffered  by 
beiii^  thus  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  lAide  Iliad  has  also  suiTered  by 
being  sandwicliod  between  the  two 

Krts.     The  ZitUe  Iliad  could  not 
ve  begun  by  relating  the  isaue 


1  On  Eur.  Ilec.  41,  irTri  SeowroXi/iov  ^aalp  aM)P  [i.e.  Polyxena)  o-^a^iao-- 
SiivaJ.  Ei'/Jis-iSijs  Ka.1  'IjBuKot'  6  Si  ra  Kinr^QKi  iroi-^irat  tf>r\aiv  inrh  'OHvatxitiif 
Kai  AtofiTjSovt  iv  T]j  Tijs  sriXewi  aXilian  Tpavfiarm^elaatf  airo\iiT&ai. 

"  It  it  bo  said  ihat  Achillea  is  the  principal  tigiiie  in  the  Ilittd,  aud  tliere- 
foru  nn  alJiisiun  to  his  dentil  was  iiatunil,  but  Pulyxcnii  is  not  the  pniicijiul 
figure  of  the  Vi/priUy  we  mny  tiieef  tiiis  hy  ]ioiii(,iiig  to  the  reference  in  ilia 
Iliad  to  tlio  tientii  of  Astymiax  (II.  xxiv.  735I,  which  tdso  occurred  in  the 
sack  of  Tri>y,  niid  is  of  110  mure  impui'laiicu  to  the  Iliiid  th:iii  ihe  ileHth  u( 
Polyxenn,  lo  the  Ci/pria. 

^  And  na  he  makt^H  it  end,  i.e.,  with  a  prophecy  from  Zeua,  in  which  the 
poet  could  iuiicrt  so  much  of  ilie  rest  of  the  bulii  of  Troy  tu  wua  ijec0>i«;iry  M 
wind  up  iho  luoso  end^  of  his  own  story. 
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of   tlie  qnarrel    between  OdjBueaa 
Bnd  Ajax ;    it   iiniMt   hnve   related 
the  catis«  of  the  quarrel,  and  pro- 
bably the  poem  covered  muiih  the 
same   <rrouiid  na   the  tk,!riiniin;;  o( 
the  .Ethiopis.      So,  too,   tlte  LittU 
ll'iiil  woiibl  not  ijHireiy  relate  the 
[tftkinp;  of  the   wotnlen    horse  ;  it 
I'ould  also  go  on  to  t«ti  how  it  waa 
Cosed  niid  with  what  result,  t.r,  tell 
fthe  taking  of  Troy.     This  «  proved 
fhy  the  fact  that  Pausanias  atid  otlier 
ithora   reler   to  incidents  of  the 
l^wick    as    recurring    in    the   Little 
Iliad;    wliile   AriBtotlc     says    that 
Iroin  it  tragedians  drew  the  j>lay» 
called  the  Sark  0/  Troj/,  Setting  tail, 
Hinnn,  and  'J'roadeg. 

Finally,  the  lieium  and  the  Tel^- 
goitia  seem  to  have  fitted  natarally 
into  tlwir  jflaces  in  the  cycle,  and 
to  have  needed  and  received  uo 
ttlti-ratious. 

The  (luestion  now  arises  whether 
the  ulteratiuna,  or  riither  the  oniia- 
sions,  ju^t  described  are  to  bo  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  Proclus,  or 
jiwhether  the  iiideiiendent  poems, 
when  thny  came  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  cycle,  were  altered  so 
as  to  fit  on  to  each  other  and  make  a 
coutinuuns  story  1  The  latter  seems 
to  Lave  been  the  case.  Proclus  snya 
expressly  that  the  poeiim  of  the 
Qrcle  were  much  r<.-ad,  precisely  be- 
cause they,  or  mther  it,  made  a 
continuous  story.  Now,  some  of  the 
poems  in  their  original  form  re- 
peated ft  great  deal  of  the  ytory 
told  in  others,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
ind  if  they  were  embodied  in  the 
cycle  just  as  tliey  stf>o<l,  without 
iny  dovetailing  or  exeisiona,  they 
would  not  niuke  ■  contiiiuuns  itory. 
Further,  Proclus'  statoment  is  con- 
firmed from  othrjr  sources.  The 
lost  line  of  the  Iliad  was  altered 
10  as  to  make  it  join  ou  to  the 
£Uiv>pia.^      TLe    version    of    the 


Odysaej  na  it  wat  embodied  ia 
the  cycle  wms  called  the  *'  Cyclic 
Odyssey."  The  "  Trojan  Table  " 
which  was  found  at  Bovillto,  and 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  dec:* 
ration  of  a  library',  contains  ]ii(-tureji 
and  legt-ndsj  whii-h  c<»nlinii  Proc^lui 
in  the  order  he  places  the  j>o«m9 
composing  the  cycle  in. 

When  tlie  poems  were  arrnnfjed 
80  as  to  fonn  an  Epic  Cycle  is  un- 
ctirt«in.  The  "Trojun  Table,"  which 
seems  to  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  cycle,  probably  belongs  to  the 
early  pnrt  of  the  reign  of  Tiboriua. 
The  "Cyclic  Odyssey"  carries  the 
cycle  back  to  the  time  of  Dtdymoa, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  from  whom  comes  the  inlor- 
mntion  about  the  alteration  of  the 
tiiml  verse  of  the  lli^d  and  the 
"  Cyclic  Odyssey."  liut  further 
back  than  this  it  is  as  yet  im|ios' 
sible  to  trace  the  arrangement  of 
the  poems  into  a  cycle.  We  know 
indeed  that  Zenodotua  arranged  in 
order  the  poems  of  Homer;  but 
this  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the 
cataloguing  of  the  Homeric  ]ioems 
for  the  library  at  Alexandria  than 
to  the  editing  uf  the  cycle. 

We  now  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
relation  of  these  yKjema  to  Homer  ? 
There  are  many  incidents  which 
they  have  in  common,  and  which 
one  may  have  Ixinowed  from  the 
other.  Tile  murder  of  Agamem- 
non is  told  in  the  Odyssey  and  also 
in  the  Rttm-n.  There  are  through- 
out Homer  numerous  ruferencei  and 
brief  allusiious  to  events  which  are 
related  iu  full  in  the  cyelics  ;  nnd 
we  may  8U[>po8e  either  that  the 
cyclic^  worked  out  iu  detail  liiuts 
given  in  Homer,  or  we  luay  say 
that  Homer  bed  the  works  of  the 
C3'clics  belore  him,  and  was  reler- 
ring  to  them.  Indeed,  when  we 
find  in  the  Odyssey  that  a  minstrel 


'  Scbol.  Yiot.  H.  xxiv.    804,   tiW*  7^0ouo'cy'  6)t   of>'  ift^evw  rd^i 

The  Iliad  ends  re«.lly — 

&i  017'  ifi^ieirop  riipov  'ErropM  iirro7apUHa 
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is  asked  to  sing  the  lay  of  Uie 
hoi'se,  we  seem  to  liave  a  refercnco 
to  the  Little  Iliad  or  the  Jithiopis. 
But  there  arc  not  only  refereiicea 
between  the  cyclica  and  Homer  ; 
there  are  cro.ss  lereronces.  If,  for 
iustfince,  the  lliatl  jirt'supposes  the 
Back  of  Tiv;/,  the  -Saik  also  presup- 
poaea  the  Iliad,  wluoli  would  jirova 
that  eacli  poem  was  later  than 
and  borrowed  from  the  otbor.  It 
seeina,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek 
BoniQ  other  explansition.  This  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  supposing  that 
the  references,  say  in  the  Iliad  to 
the  fate  ofAstyanax,  are  not  to  the 
Sack,  but  to  the  floating  popular 
legend.  So,  too,  it  would  not  bo 
necessary  to  assume  tliat  the  He^ 
turn  expanded  tba  brief  allusion  to 
Agmiicmnoii^  death  contained  in 
the  Odyssey.  Both  authors  may 
have  drawn  independently  from 
the  stories  of  the  people.  In  fine, 
the  cycUca  need  not  have  borrowed 
from  Homer,  nor  Iloiiier  from  the 
cyclics ;  botli  may  have  borrowed 
from  a  common  som-co. 

This  indeed  assumes  that  there 
was  a  comnion  source  for  Homer 
and  the  eyclica  to  draw  upon,  and 
it  has  been  denied  that  we  have 
any  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
popular  legend  tGllinfj  the  tale  of 
Tioy.  But  this  denial  seems  to  be 
made  ou  insufficient  grounds  and 
to  be  opposed  to  facts.     In  the  first 

fdftce,  all  peoples  have  their  folk- 
ore,  floating  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar legends.  In  rhc  next  place,  the 
comparison  of  Clreek  mythology 
and  legends  with  those  of  other 
Aryan  peoples  shows  tliiit  the  Greeks 
had  folk-talfs  long  bclbre  the  epic 
period.  AgHiii.  chcIi  dty  and  plato 
m  Greece  lind  abundant  local  myths 
and  legends,  further,  wo  h.ive 
already  seen  that  many  of  the  tales 
incoritorated  in  the  Odys.<»ey,  so  far 
from  being  the  inrention  of  Homer, 
are  not  even  the  special  creation  of 
Greece,  but  are  found  amongjieoples 
of  totally  distinct  origin.  Finally, 
we  have  in  Homer  distinct  reffcrences 
to  lays,  e.t/.,  of  the  horse  and  the 


Back  of  Troy,  as  existing  befow 
Homer's  time  ;  while  the  introduc- 
tion to  the.  Odyssey  say  a,  "Of  thes* 
tbinga,  poddesa,  declare  them  even 
unto  uSt,"  which  implies — if  the  lin« 
is  genuine — that  the  goddess  in- 
spired other  poets  before  Homer. 

But  although  we  may  be  fairly 
oertain  that  there  existed  in  popu- 
lar story  a  common  source  fi-om 
which  Homer  and  the  cycHca  may 
have  drawn  without  one  borrowing 
from  the  other,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Homer  and  the  authors  of  tho 
cyclic  poems  composed  their  world 
simultaneously  and  independently. 
It  is  also  very  improbable  that  tho 
authors  of  tho  later  poems—  which- 
ever wcro  tho  later  poems — were 
unaconainted  with,  and  therefore 
uninfluenced  by,  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Further,  if  we  assume 
that  all  the  poets  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  work,  wo  cannot  under- 
Btaiid  how  it  came  about,  for  in- 
Btaiiee,  that  the  Cypria  just  ended 
where  tho  Iliad  began,  and  that  the 
jEtkiopia  ja&t  began  where  the  Iliad 
ended.  A  common  source  may  ex- 
plain the  points  wliich  the  fioeta 
nave  in  common,  but  it  does  not 
explaiu  their  avoiding  each  other'a 
aubjecta.  Of  course,  it  may  he  said 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  cyclics 
comes  from  Proclus'  summary  of 
the  cyclff ;  that  in  the  cycle  the 
poems  wore  cut  down  so  as  to  fit 
on  to  each  other ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  Jlditrtt,  for  instance,  in  its  origi- 
nal form  did  end  where  the  Odyssey 
begins,  or  the  Tderjonia  begin  where 
the  Odyssey  ended.  To  tliia  we 
reply,  that  we  can  oiJy  form  our 
o])iuion  on  this  point  by  means  ai 
the  evidence  we  possess.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  Cp{iria  makes  it  toler- 
ably evident  that  the  poem  in  its 
origiiial  form  did  end  where  the 
sumniary  makes  it  end  ;  just  as  the 
summary  of  the  jEtkwpii  makes  it 
probable  that  the  original  poom  Ije- 
gan  where  the  sumuiarj'  begins  (i.e,, 
at  the  end  of  the  Iliad],  but  did  not 
end  where  the  summary  cuds.     So, 
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too,  the  Return  and  the  Ttleyonia 
n  summarised  are  evidently  poems 
complete  in  theitiselves,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  tho  Bnmmarv  of  them 
which  points  to  thi»ir  having  been 
mutilated  in  order  to  fit  on  to  the 
OJvssBv  in  the  cj'cle. 

We  have  tlien  these  facts  to  ac- 
count for  :  wherens  the  action  of 
one  cyclic  Tweui,  e.g. ,  the  j£thiopit, 
occupies  the  same  ground  aa  w 
taken  up  by  that  of  another,  e.g., 
the  Little  Iliad,  the  action  of  tho 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  does  not  clash 
with  or  overlap  that  of  any  cj'clio 
pooni.  We  may  say  that  this  ia 
accidental ;  that  the  anthors  of  the 
four  poems  wliich  touch  the  Iliad 
tnd  Odyssey  knew  nothinj;  of 
Homer,  nor  he  anything  of  them, 
and  that  they  all  hapjwned  to  just 
avoid  each  other's  gronnd.  But 
this  is  too  improbable  to  be  remlily 
ar.-cepted.  It  is  mucli  more  likely 
that  either  Homer  found  the  Cyclica 
or  they  found  Homer  in  poswssion 
of  certain  gronnd  and  intentionally 
avoided  poaching  on  the  preserve. 
We  have  therefore  to  draw  one 
of  two  conclnsions  ;  either  Homer 
found  the  Cyclics  in  existence,  and 
forbore  to  go  over  their  gronnd 
tgiiin,  for  lear  of  challengiiig  a 
jniparison    with    them   unfavour- 

le  to  himself — a  modesty  which 
Sbs  i*weived  its  reward  ui  the  re- 
spect shown  to  Homer  by  every 
geueration  of  civilised  men  since 
Lis  time ;  or  the  cyclica  found 
Homer  in  possession  of  certain 
ground,  and  seeing  that  they  could 
not  improve  on  Homer,  contentisl 
themselves  withoccuiiying  the  space 
that  he  had  left — a  decision  the 
wisdom  of  wliich  is  seen  in  the 
&ct  that  it  allowed  their  work  to 


live  by  tho  aide  of  Homer  for  mant 
centuries,  while  its  Hoan()ne<is  la 
shown  by  the  universal  verdict  in 
favour  of  tho  superiority  of  Homer.* 
Further,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  the  same  sharp 
line  between  the  subjects  of  Homer 
and  Pindar,  of  Homer  and  the  Tra- 
gedians, as  there  ia  between  Homer 
and  the  Cyclica.  Now,  either  Pin- 
dar and  the  Tragedians  know  Homer 
or  thev  did  not.  Both  views  have 
been  hold  ;  let  us  sea  what  each 
view  implies.  Accordiucj  to  the 
view  that  IMndar  and  the  tragedians 
had  no  acqunintance  with  Homer, 
this  was  because  Homer  was  a  late 
compilation  from  the  floating  ^>op- 
alar  le;:end  which  recounted  the 
tale  of  Troy.  This  compilation  was 
made  about  B.C.  420,  fur  thtt  satis- 
faction of  the  reading  public,  which 
then  was  coming  into  existence  for 
tho  first  time.  But  according  to 
til  is  view,  not  only  were  the  Iliad 
and  the  OdyfiSt>y  c^mjiilations  from 
tho  unwritten  tale  of  Troy,  but  the 
Cifpi-ia,  Aithiopit,  Little  I  Had,  the 
Hack,  the  Jiiturn,  and  the  other 
cyclic  poems  also  were  compilations 
from  the  same  source,  and  were 
made  about  the  same  time  aa  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  same  ar- 
guments which  show  that  the  Iliad 
and  OJyssey  as  we  have  them  must 
have  been  later  than  B  a  430,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  an 
author  living  before  K.C.  700,  also 
show  that  the  Cypria,  uEUiiopu,  &c., 
could  not  have  taken  separate  and 
distinct  form  before  B.C.  430,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
authors  living  in  the  earli);st  times. 
**  All  these,  I  am  confident,"  nays 
ilr.  Paley,  "  were  written  epitomes 
of  different  parts  of  a  story,  which 


*  Of  eoarsc  it  might  be  said  that  Homer  fonnd  the  Cyclicj  in  poisewinn  of 
the  fitfld  iiud  chose  ground  not  ocv'iipied  by  tlium,  b«cani^e  it  wni  best  Sited 
fur  his  purpose,  not  V>cciin«e  be  feured  compnriHon,  liut  agninst  thii  we 
liave  to  set  the  Jm|ir«bal»iliiy  of  tli.^  ("vxlicB  having  just  left  room  for  tho 
Iliad  between  the  Cv/vm  juiJ  Tin}  JUhii^pit,  and  fur  tiie  Oily.Mey  betwe-n  the 
Jietuni  and  the  Ttle<jonia.  We  ohould  who  hnve  to  AJwsume  thnt  Homer 
undertook  the  fonctioQ  of  writiog  *n  iutroUuctiou  to  tho  Telcff'jnia,  of  all 
poeros ! 
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in  the  time  of  oral  recitation  formed 
one  general  and  uiulitlin^uialifd 
tchnU."  Thus,  accordiug  to  Mr. 
Palcy,  Homer  and  tlie  Cj'clics  are 
liotl)  later  tlmn  riiular  and  the 
Tragedians,  and  Hoiticr  is  later 
than  the  Cjclics.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  cxplaiu  wliy  the  part  of 
tlio  tale  of  Troy  which  is  found  in 
Homer  is  not  touched  on  hj  Pindar, 
the  Ti'ft<^edians,  or  ths  Cyc.Iics,  wo 
must  either  believe  tliat  Pindar  and 
the  Tia^eiliaii,s,  having?  exactly  the 
same  unwritten  tale  of  Troy  to  draw 
upon  as  Homer,  by  sorao  extraor- 
dinary chance  mniiaj,'ed  to  avoid 
precisely  the  incidents  efterwarda 
selected  by  the  compiler  of  our 
Homer ;  or  else  wo  nmst  bellova 
that  the  unfortunate  compiler  cumo 
ou  to  the  field  after  I'indar,  the 
Tragcdiana,  and  the  compilers  of  the 
cyclic  poema  had  used  up  all  the 
incidents  in  the  legend  of  Troy 
which  they  thought  tit  for  their 
purpose.  Then  wo  must  further 
believe  that  the  incidents  wliir,h 
lyric  poets,  dramatists,  and  epio 
compilers  —  indeed  all  the  poeta 
Greece  possessed— had  one  after 
another  deliberately  rejected  as  un- 
fit for  any  kind  of  poetic  treatmcDt 
whatever — these  iticidenta,  as  soon 
as  they  wore  strung  together  by 
Bonio  obscure  compiler,  whose  very 
name  is  lost  beyond  conjecture,  at 
once  obtained  a  success  and  a  repu- 
tation which  wholly  eclii^sed  every 
other  epic  compilation,  at  once  took 
rank  above  the  ]K)etry  of  the  great- 
est poets,  was  at  once  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Homer,  and,  fin- 
ally, in  spite  of  its  modern  allusions, 
ita  lata  and  bastard  dialect,  and  its 


ohvioua  patchwork  character,  WM 
unanimously  deolaied  by  Greek 
critifs  of  all  kinds  to  possess  the 
very  highest  aiitiquiiv  and  to  be  » 
ntodel  of  epic  unity.'  There  havo 
been  itistauces  of  literary  forgery 
in  auciout  and  recent  times,  but 
surely  none  deserves  to  rank  by 
the  side  of  our  Homer,  which  thua 
deceived  the  very  elect  of  nations, 
a  people  whose  tfiate  was  traiiii^d  in 
the  finest  literature  a  country  over 
possessed,  whose  linf;uistic  sensi- 
tivenejw  is  unparalleled,  svhether 
viewed  from  the  side  of  philology 
or  of  litaratnre,  whose  collective 
powers  of  criticism  were  a  pruniujj- 
knife,  that  allowed  none  but  the 
pure  works  of  genius  to  floin  ish. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  compelled 
to  accept  such  an  invprobable  theoi-y 
as  results  from  assvnningtlmt  Homer 
was  later  than  the  TragC'lianB.  We 
have  tha  alternative  of  assuming 
that  Homer  preceded  Pindar  and 
the  Tragedians,  lint  on  this  as- 
sumption  we  have  to  explain  why 
Pindar  and  tlio  Tragedians  avoided 
the  grouixd  cliosen  V>y  Hojner,  and 
the  same  exnlanatian  should  also 
explain  why  the  cyclicpoeta  avoided 
Homer's  ground.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  reason  given  by  Aris- 
totle  ;  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  so  simple  that  they  do 
not  afford  material  for  more  than 
one  or  two  plays.  The  subject 
of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 
Odysseus  ;  of  the  Iliad,  the  wiuthof 
Achilles.  Each  subject  is  indivi- 
fiible  ;  it  would  be  practically  im< 
possible  to  construct  a  play  which 
Bhould  liave,  say,  the  first  half  of 
the  story  in  the  Iliad  for  ita  plot^ 


1  Mr.  Paley  at  least  will  not  allege  that  the  fame  of  our  Hcmer  is  due  to 
the  wnf  in  which  hia  compiler  strung  together  these  incidents,  which  were 
tejectcdhy  all  other  poets.  Autirnachus,  or  whoever  it  wag,  wua  merely  a  com- 
piler, not  iiu  tmUior.  ("  I  never  said  or  spoke  of  late  anUtorsftip." — Post  Epit 
Wordi,  p.  27,  n.  I.)  '  The  merit  of  the  poems,  according  to  Mr,  Pnley,  is  that 
tliey  con  lain  pieces  of  beautiful  ancient  wi^rk  »et  together,  in  which,  ns  be- 
loiiffiiig  to  the  "^'oiw  and  undistinguished  wiiule,"  foimed  by  the  title  uf  Troy 
in  the  time  of  oral  recitation,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Triigttditiiii 
(though  not  knuwu  iu  their  present  cuuucotioti),  and  yet  were  rejected  by 
theiu. 
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•nd  be  coicplete.  In  the  next  place, 
to  tell  thu  story  of  Odysseus'  re< 
turn  or  Achillea'  wrath  over  a^tn 
IP  tlio  same  ^vny  ns  Iloinpr  told  it, 
would  be  to  challenge  Homer,  the 
greatest  of  poeta,  on  his  own  ground } 
Bn<l  it  is  a  proof  o:  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  Greek  authors  that  none 

.we  know  ima^^ineJ  he  could  pid 
Bomer's  refined  yolil,^  or  tell  Ho- 

'  mer's  tale  better  than  Homer  toM 
it'  But  it  mny  he  said  that  even 
if  the  plot  ot  the  Iliad  or  the  Odye- 
aey  does  not  admit  of  much  drama- 
tisation,   there  are   many  episodes 

rlrhich   can   be   detached  from   the 

Slot,  and  would  suffice  to  make  a 
rama.  This  is  true  ;  and  it  is  just 
in  dmraatiijing  tliese  eidsodes  that 
the  Tra^^edians  show  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  huth  what  is  told  in 
our  Jlomor,  niid  with  the  way  in 
irhich  it  is  told  liy  our  Homer.  The 
death  of  Af^amemnon  is  no  part  of 
ithe  plot  of  the  Odyssey,  though  it 
ris  alluded  to  in  the  poem.  The 
death  of  Ai^nmemiion,  therefore, 
was  made  the  cat4-<!trophe  of  the 
£ei.um  and  ihe  sultject  of  tragedies. 
[  Jlonier's  allusions  to  the  matter  are 
1  slight  enough  to  allow  of  other 
[authors  developing  the  hint,  and 
[filling  up  the  sketch  iu  llieir  own 
fashion ;  and  we  find  that  the 
author  of  the  liUurn  and  iEschylue 
have  each  developed  Homer's  out- 
line after  their  own  fashion,  and  iu 
a  way  which  shows  that  iKschyhts 
did  not  follow  the  noii- Homeric 
version  more  closely  than  he  fol- 
lows Homer.  The  author  of  the 
Jlaum  made  the  death  of  Af:;aniem- 
non  to  be  the  coniie<|nenoa  of  the 
^Wrath  of  Athene.  The  Greeks,  by 
'not  punishing  Ajas  for  his  offence 
agaiost  the  goddess,  incurred  her 
wrath ;  and  Aganicnmoii,  ns  the 
leader  and   representative  of   the 


Greeks,  paid  in  his  own  person  for 
bis  followers'  fault  iF.schylus  alM 
givea  a  thcoloj^ical  colouring,  as  it 
were,  to  the  cause  of  Aj.'a»itiunou'a 
doom  :  but  inst<>ad  of  aithbutins  it 
ultimately  to  the  olfcnee  of  Ajaz, 
he  uses  it  to  confirm  his  theory  that 
the  mystery  ot  undeserved  suller- 
ing  is  to  be  exjilaincd  by  guilt  in 
tlie  sutfercr's  ancestors.  In  the 
tame  way,  every  incident  in  the 
tale  of  Troy  which  does  not  come 
within  the  action  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  but  belon^is  to  the  caasea 
or  consequences  of  the  action,  haa 
been  worked  by  other  authors  into 
epic  or  drainatic  form.  Further, 
although  neither  any  epic  or  any 
tragic  poet  ventured  to  chnllengo 
comparison  with  Homer  on  his  own 
ground,  the  like  res|iect  was  paid 
neither  by  epic  jwets  to  each  other, 
nor  by  the  Tragedians  to  epic  poeta. 
Uut  not  only  do  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets,  both  by  the  incidonta 
in  the  tale  of  Troy  which  they  ac- 
cept and  those  they  reject,  show 
an  evident  acquBintance  with  oar 
Homer,  and  distinguish  between 
the  plot  and  the  episodes  of  eoih 
of  tlve  Homeric  jmkjius  :  there  are 
parallelisms  between  the  Cycliusaud 
Homer  which  seein  to  \>e  cases  of 
imitation.  For  instance,  in  the 
Telcf/onia,  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Odysseus  and  Circe,  sets  forth  on 
an  expedition  to  obtain  tidings  of 
his  father;  in  the  Odyssey,  Tele- 
machus,  the  son  of  0dys»3us  and 
l*cneIope,  does  the  same.  Now  it 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  author  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  other  ;  aud  if  this  vi 
a  CRsa  of  plagiarism,  wo  have  to 
remetuber  that,  in  order  to  prov* 
Homer  to  be  later  than  thw  Cyclics, 
we  must  say  that  he  plagiarii^ed, 
and  plagiarised  from  an  autlior  who 


I  Bumebody  did  dramiitise  Humer'a  own  subjects,  for  Aristotle  sttfs  so. 
But  the  very  riiimca  of  butb  author  aud  tragedy  hare  perished  — the  punish* 
ment  of  presumption. 

3  "  To  attem[>t  to  tell  the  ttory  [of  Fftl»taff' ■  life]  in  better  words  than 
Bbakeiipeiire,  would  occur  to  no  una  but  Mist  Bnuidon,  who  baa  epitomised 
Bir  Walter,  kc^'—Oiiter  Dicta,  p.  m8. 
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broaglit  his  poem  to  a  fittiDg  close 
by  makinjT  Telegonua  marry  Pene- 
lopH,  ami  TclenuKilitis  iijarry  Circe, 
Again,  in  the  Cijpria,  Achilles  and 
Agamenjiion  quarrel.  Acliillesmth- 
dnw8  from  {lie  figlitiiig,  nnd  tlie 
Trojans  gain  siiccesjies  until  Acliil- 
lea  comes  fortli  from  his  tent.  In 
the  Cjfpria  thi.s  is  hut  au  episode, 
while  in  the  Iliad  a  similar  qxiairel 
(whiuh  hos  a  different  origin}  con- 
stitutes the  auhject  of  the  whole 
poeoL  In  tlie  Jitkiapii,  a^ain, 
Antilochus,  the  friend  of  Achillea, 
is  alaln  hy  Memnon.  Achillea,  in 
spite  of  the  prophetic  warning  of 
liis  mother  Thetis,  takes  Vf5HE;eaac« 
on  Mainnou,  killB  him,  and  tlien  ii 
kill?d  liimfMslf.  In  the  Iliad  it  is 
Patrochis  who  is  slain  hy  Hector, 
and  it  is  the  vengeance  on  Hector 
wliich  Thetia  warns  Achillea  will 
be  followed  hy  Lis  own  death.  An- 
other ptamllolisni  from  the  jEthio- 
pis  is  to  be  found  in  the  funeral 
games  with  which  the  body  of 
Achilles,  as  in  the  Iliad  the  body 
of  ratiocliis,  is  honoured.  From 
the  Litiie  Iliad  we  may  take  the 
way  in  which  Menelaus  insults  tha 
body  of  Paris  before  it  ia  returned 
for  burial  to  the  Trojans,  as  pa.rallcl 
to  the  treatment  of  Hector's  body 
by  Achilks  In  the  Iliad.  In  the 
Jietum  there  was  a  descent  to  the 
nether  world,  which  at  once  snj^- 
gests  that  of  Odysseus  in  the  IliatL 
Further,  wo  may  notice  that  the 
characteristics  of  certain  actors  in 
the  tale  are  repeated  in  a  way  not 
likely  to  have  occuiTed  indepen- 
dently to  two  author.^.  In  tlno 
Cypri/t,  Nestor,  when  consulted  by 
Menelaus  about  the  recovery  of 
Helen,  at  once  nmklis  a  long  speech 
full  of  ancient  instances,  exactly 

Carallel  to  his  speech  in  the  em- 
a.say  to  Achillea  in  the  Iliad. 
Again,  in  the  jEthiopis,  Thersites  ia 
as  obnoxious  as  in  the  Iliad,  talk- 
ing ribaldry  about  Achilles  and  the 
Aniajton  Pcnthesilea. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  Homer  ia 
more  ancient  than  the  Cyclics,  na 
flouud  judgment  declares,  and  u  ia 


agreed  npon  by  the  in)inen»a  majo* 
riiy  of  miters  on  the  subject,  tha 
Cyclica  hftve  imitated  incidijuts  in 
Homer,  chnngiag  either  the  names 
of  the  actors  or  the  occasion  of  the 
frceno.  But  if,  as  most  peojde  will 
allow,  this  is  so,  wo  may  deiivo 
from  the  cyclics  valuablo  informa- 
tion as  to  the  contents  of  Homer  in 
their  time.  For  instance,  the  ex* 
pedition  of  Telegonus  in  quest  of 
news  of  his  father  shows  that  in 
the  Odyssey,  which  the  author  of 
the  I'eleffonrtt  posaes-sed,  theexpedi- 
ditioa  of  Telemachus  was  an  inte- 
gral portion.  That  ia  to  say,  since 
We  iiavo  no  reason  to  doubt  the  date 
assigned  by  the  chronologists  ta 
Eu^^atnon,  the  author  of  the  Tde- 
ffonia,  viz.,  E.C.  560  or  B.a  570, 
then  what  is  called  the  Tdemaekia 
of  our  Odyssey  was  part  of  the  poem 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury. 80,  too,  tlie  scene  in  tha 
netlier  world  in  the  Betnm  shows 
that  the  A'etuta  of  the  Odyssey  be- 
longed to  the  poem  when  Agias — 
if  he  was  the  author— lived.  Ilia 
date  wo  do  not  know  :  we  can  only 
say  that  the  literary  superiority  of 
the  Itetiirn  to  the  Tetegonia  makes 
it  probable  that  it  belongs  to  an 
earlier  |Keriod.  Further,  if  tha  Re- 
turn is  hut  an  expansion  of  the 
sketch  given  in  the  early  books  of 
the  Odyssey  of  the  adventures  of 
Menelaus,  Agamemnon,  audliej^tor 
ou  their  return  from  Troy,  we  can-y 
hack  the  Tslemachia  to  before  the 
time  of  the  Return. 

The  information  we  derive  from 
the  CycHcii  as  to  the  form  and  con- 
tents of  tlio  Iliad  ia  even  more  valu- 
able. The  last  two  books  of  the 
Iliad  have  been  freijuently  con- 
damned  9S  late  additions  r  but  lit 
any  rate,  they  were  probably  in 
integral  part  of  the  Iliad  before 
the  time  of  the  LitUc  Iliad  or  the 
j&thiofrit,  for  the  futieral  games  of 
Achilles  in  the  latter,  and  tlio  con- 
tunieliou.s  treatment  of  Paris'  body 
in  the  former,  are  imitated  frona 
what  is  related  in  Iliad  ixiil  and 
xxLV.     Now  Lesches,  the  author  of 
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the  LiitU  JUad,  is  dated  aa  700 ; 
Arctious,  the  author  of  the  jEtJiia- 
pit,  B.O.  770;  and  although  wo 
have  no  means  of  judfriiic;  on  what 
gTouiidi*  Eusebius  and  Hieronynnis  * 
dated  these  early  autlmrs,  we  have 
no  groijnda  for  disjiutiiig  their 
datea.  Again,  the  Wliaviour  of 
Tbersitea  iu  the  jEtJtiopU,  and  the 


garmlouBness  of  Nestor  in  t)i«  Offp' 
ria,  are  reproductions  of  acenea 
wliich  occur  in  Iliad  ii.  and  ix.,  i.e^ 
in  books  which,  accordinR  to  Mr. 
Clrote,  were  not  ]>arl  of  iho  oripiial 
Iliad.  These  books  then  appe^ir  to 
have  been  port  of  the  Iliad  at  least 
befora  sia  77a* 


CHAPTER  T. 


THE    nOMERIO    HYMNS. 

The  Homeric  hymns  are  a  collection  of  upwanla  of  thirty 
poems  ■wriLt("n  in  hexameter  verse.  Tiiey  vary  in  length  frooi 
three  lines  to  six  hundred,  the  majority  brnng  sliort.  They 
heloug  to  widely  different  nges,  and  consequently  to  very  varioua 
authora  The  motives  with  which  they  were  composed  were 
different,  thouyh  the  mujority  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
oliject.  Tiie  authorship  is  iu  all  ca-ses  extremely  douhtful,  and 
their  litemry  merit  varies  conaiderahly.  They  are  called 
Homeric  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  nf  Humor 
or  of  Homi-'rii:  i>oets;  and  gome  are  hymns  in  the  original  rather 
than  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
Bongs,  not  necessarily  n«ldresseil  to  or  telling  of  the  gotls,  and, 
when  a  god  is  their  subject,  they  are  not  n<?cessarily  of  a  devo- 
tional character.  The  Greek  word  hi/mnos  was  used  by  Homor 
of  the  lays  of  min.strels,  such  as  the  lay  of  the  wooden  horse, 
or  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  of  the  loves  of  Aphrodite  and  Area. 
Any  song  which  related  the  glurioua  deeds  of  men  or  goda  was 
originally  a  "  hymn."  Later,  the  word  iu  Greek  came  to  have 
a  special  sense,  aud  to  mean  a  prayer  in  vcr?e  j  in  which  sense 
the  word  rightly  describes  some  of  the  Homeric  hytnn*. 

The  majority  of  the  hymns  are  short,  and  thii  sliuit  hjTnns 
■re  prayers  and  uivocations.     Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  is 

1  EuRebiua  wtig  Bishop  of  Cseunvcn  ftbout  A.D.  320.  Hi*  clironologj,  which 
fa  of  prent  vuine  to  the  liigturiiitia  of  unciertt  tiineg,  nixl  kng  received  many 
confJrm;Uioiis  from  nioduTn  dijicoverics,  was  ooiitinincd  in  hiH  nayToiarh 
Icrropla  (fvom  the  beginning  <>f  the  world  to  A.P.  325!.  We  have  oniy  frag, 
menti  of  tUi»  work,  tmiistutbd  into  Latin,  and  continued  by  Hieronyniuii. 

*  This,  of  coume,  doei  not  alFect  Bfr.  Gr»t^'«  tbpoij,  which  re^'Arda  tha 
later  hooks  nii  added  on  to  the  lUnd  immediatelj  after  ibe  time  of  Uumer, 
which,  aocordiuj  to  Herodotus,  was  about  B.C.  850. 
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prayed  for,  or  why  the  goda  are  invoked,  and  tlicn  vrn  nmy  he 
able  to  see  why  these  poems,  thougli  of  different  ages  and 
origin,  have  been  collected  together.  When  the  collection  waa 
nmdc  may  be  di-scnssed  subsequently.  In  some  cases  the  pruyei 
eeems  to  be  merely  a  general  one  for  blessing  and  happiness. 
!For  instance,  the  hymn  to  Athene  (xL)  contains  four  lines  ad- 
dressed to  the  goddess  describing  hev  attributes,  and  concludea 
"  Hail,  gotldcss  !  and  grant  us  fortune  and  happiness."  So,  too, 
in  tlie  hymn  to  Heracles  (xv.),  the  poet  says,  in  eJBfect,  I  ■will 
sing  of  Heracles,  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  who  did  and  suf- 
fered many  wondrous  things,  and  now  has  a  place  in  Olympus 
by  the  side  of  Hebe :  "  Hail,  king  !  son  of  Zeus  ;  grant  us  pro- 
sperity and  to  deserve  it."  Eut  in  other  prayers  we  find  a 
much  more  definite  petition.  In  the  hymn  to  Hestia,  the  god- 
dess of  the  hearth  (xxiv.),  the  poet  prays  to  her,  wherever  she 
be,  to  visit  tiiis  house  and  give  grace  to  his  song.  What  song 
she  is  to  give  grace  to  we  see  at  once  from  the  hymn  to  Selene 
(xxxii,),  the  moon,  which  ends,  "  Hail,  goddess  !  havLng  begua 
with  you,  I  will  sing  the  praise  of  demi-gods,  whose  deeds 
minstrels  make  famous,"  The  demi-gods  are  the  heroes  of  the 
etory  of  Troy  or  of  Thebes,  and  tho  praise  which  the  bard,  after 
Ids  invocation  of  Seltrne,  ia  about  to  sing  is  a  lay  of  his  own 
compoeition  or  a  portion  of  some  epic  This  is  the  character 
of  the  collection  of  the  Homeric  hymns  as  a  whola  They  are 
prayers  or  invocations  to  soine  god,  made  by  a  minstrel  or  a 
rha|>sodist  about  to  recite  an  epic  poem. 

Jfany  of  the  hymns  end  like  the  hymn  to  the  Dioscnri 
(xxxiii ) :  "  Hail,  Tyndaridaa  !  riders  of  fleet  horses,  and  I  will 
make  mention  of  you  in  another  song."  WHiy  the  poet  should 
make  mention  of  them,  or  whatever  god  he  prays  to,  in  another 
song  appears  from  the  end  of  the  hymn  to  the  Earth  (xxx.) : 
"  Hail,  mother  of  the  gods  !  spouse  of  the  starry  Sky  !  graciou-Kly 
grunt  me  a  goodly  livelihood  in  return  for  my  song,  while  I 
wiJl  make  mention  of  you  in  another  song."  If  the  god  hears 
the  prayer,  the  worshipper  will  continue  his  worship ;  and  he 
praj'S  for  a  goodly  liveliliood  because,  whether  a  wandering  bard 
or  &  rhapsodist,  it  ia  by  the  poetic  art  he  makes  his  living. 
Other  hymns,  like  one  to  Hermes  (xviii.),  end,  "Hail,  son  of 
Zeus  and  Muia  !  having  begun  with  you,  I  will  go  on  to  another 
8ong."  These  too  are  evidently  prehuies  to  the  recitation  of 
epic  poetry,  the  epic  poem  recited  being  the  other  song  which 
the  bard  will  go  on  to.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  conelnd- 
iiig  that  hymns  such  as  the  one  to  Zeus  (xxiii.),  ending,  *'  Be 
gra(;ious,  son  of  Kronos,  most  glorious  and  greatest,"  al thougli 
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tbej  contain  no  reference  to  the  recitation  which  the  minstrel 
is  about  to  make,  and  for  the  success  of  which  he  prays,  were, 
like  the  rest,  preludes  to  a  recitation.  But  two  exceptions  must 
be  made,  Tlie  hynm  to  Poseidon  (xxii.)  expressly  prays  that 
the  god  will  help  those  at  sea,  and  the  hymn  to  Ares  (viii.) 
expressly  prays  for  peace.  ^  By  what  acci<lent  these  two  hymns 
came  to  be  incorporated  in  a  collectiou  of  preludes  it  is  imjHJS- 
sible  now  to  say. 

Having  established  the  nature  of  the  hymns,  let  us  now  sea 
what  is  known  about  the  practice  of  preluding  a  recitation  of 
epic  poetry  by  a  short  invocation.  There  is  in  Homer  a 
passage  which,  describing  the  bard  Demodocus  as  beginning 
the  lay  of  the  liorse,  is  generally  translateil,  *'  He  being  stined 
by  tlie  gfxi,  began;"  but  it  is  probable  that  it  should  be  trans- 
lated, "He  being  stirred,  began  -with  the  god,'*  la,  begun  with 
a  brief  invocation,  such  as  we  have  in  the  hymns.^  In  tliis 
case  the  custom  goes  back  to  Homeric  times,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  hymns  go  back  to  so  early  a  date. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  bards,  when  about  to  recite 
poems  of  their  own  coni]K)sition,  made  a  brief  invocation  ;  and 
a  phort  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (x^)^.  which  prays  her  to  "grant  a 
delightsome  song,"  seems  in  tliosa  words  to  Irti  rather  the  prayer 
of  a  poet  about  to  recite  a  poem  of  his  own  than  of  a  rhapso- 
dist.*  In  this  case,  Hymn  x.,  whicli  has  much  beauty  in  its 
brief  compass,  would  belong  to  the  epic  age,  i.e.,  to  the  time 


^  Probably  we  ought  to  include  among  tbe  exceptinoa  a  hjriua  to  Dionjius 
(xxrL),  wliieli  ends  — 

Hi  3'  iffj-ai  x^^'po*^*^!  ^T  Cipar  atris  iKtaOaif 
ix  i'  aO(f'  updw  (Is  roifs  woWoi>i  tyiavro^t. 

*  Od.  Tiii.  499,  i  8'  6pfiif9eif  "tou  Ijpxtro. 

The  translation  giveit  above  is  somewhat  confirtned  by  a  genera!  reaemblano* 
between  tbe  formula  uf  the  bjniiu  and  tbe  pitsa»ge  ia  the  Odyuej,  Tbe 
latter  runs — 

(ivBjfCOfiAi.  ii'SpdrroiffLP 
tl)t  ipa  Toi  irph^pitiv  Bth%  CtTairt  tffcrir(j«  dotSi}!'. 
cLi  <^$,  0  8"  ipfiTt^flf  0(oO  IfpxfTo, 

A  recollection  of  the  paxange  seema  to  have   ooloureil  the  dictioa  of  thi 
hjma  to  Helios  (xxxi.),  which  ends — 

Xaipf  ifa^,  rp6(f>p<jit>  Si  filw  Suft^pe  ira€e. 

Ik  <fio  S'  ap^A;ifPoi,  KXjjffu  p-tpiTrutv  ytvoi  ivSpQm. 

|The  constroctiou  without  H  13  more  fr«qnent  in  the  Hymns;  e.g.,  ix.  ^— 

•  Bo  too  XXV.,  which  says  (6),  ip.)\v  Tt/iijaar'  ioiiifv  ;  and  ?i.  19— 
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when  epic  pootry  was  still  being  composed.  Hymns  xx.%, 
and  xxxi.,  which  pray  for  a  goodly  livelihood^  soem  more 
appropriate  in  tlio  mouth  of  a  ■wandering;  minstrel,  whose  living 
do[ieiidcd  on  tlie  success  of  what  he  sung,  than  to  a  rhapsodist 
yfho  won  prizes.  Hymna  xxiv.  and  xxix.,  ivhich  are  addressed 
to  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  indicinte  the  nature  of  the  audience 
bcfoi"o  whom  tke  iiiiiislrel  was  about  to  rccito.  It  was  an 
audience  like  that  which  listened  to  Pheraius  or  Demodocua 
in  the  Odyssey. 

But  rhapsodista  also  invoked  the  gods  to  favour  them  when 
conipoting  for  the  prize  of  recitation.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  hynm  to  Aphrodite  (vi.)  which  ends,  "Grant  me  to  win 
the  victory  in  this  contest"  Further,  there  is  a  passage  of 
great  interest  for  our  purpose  in  Thucydidea  (iii.  104),  in  which 
he  quotes  from  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  (that  to  Apollo,  i.) 
He  ascribes  the  hymn  to  Honior,  aud  he  quotes  it  because  it 
refers  to  the  Ionian  festivals  held  in  Delos,  and  therefore  carries 
back  the  festivnl  to  the  time  of  Homer.  More  important  even 
than  tliis  is  it  that  he  calls  the  iiymn  a  "  proem,"  that  is,  a 
prulude,  and  thna  provides  extemal  proof  for  the  conclusion 
pointed  to  hy  the  hymns  themselves,  viz.,  that  they  introduced 
a  recitation  of  epic  poetry.  Whether  at  the  festivals  in  Delos 
original  poetry  alone  was  recited,  or  the  competition  was 
between  rliapsodists  Mciting  the  works  of  others,  there  is 
notliing  to  prove.  But  the  lyric  poet  Terpander  composed  proems 
to  ju'elude  recitations  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poetry ;  and  the 
rhapsodista  doubtless  adopted  the  practice.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  hymns  may  be  regarded  as  the  invocations  used  by  rhapso- 
dista at  musical  cont^ists,  though  we  need  not  go  the  length  of 
assuming  that  the  Hoineric  hymns  were  a  collection  of  proema 
made  for  the  use  of  rhapsodists  competing  at  musical  festivals. 

Pindar  {Nem.  iL  1—4)  also  says  that  rhapsodists  preluded 
their  recitations  with  an  invocation ;  but  he  says  that  they 
generaUy  invoked  Zeus.  At  first  tliii  Beems  to  present  a  diffi- 
culty, for  only  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  is  addressed  to  Zeus, 
But  the  plausible  Buggestiou  has  been  made  that  the  choice  of 
a  god  to  be  invoked  ck'pended  frequently  on  the  place  in  which 
tlie  recitation  was  held.  For  instance,  a  minstrel  about  to 
recite  his  poem  in  a  chieftain's  hall  might  very  naturidly  invoke 
the  goddess  of  the  liearth,  Hestia ;  as  indeed  is  done  in  two  of 
the  hymns.  A  rhapsodist  competing  in  the  festivals  at  Deloa 
would  appropriately  invoke  the  god  of  the  festival  aud  tlie 
island,  Apollo.  In  the  same  way  it  is  probable  that  the  names 
of  the  gods  to  whom  the  various  Homeric  hymns  are  addressed 
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indicate  the  locality  or  tho  festival  at  which  the  recitations 
they  preluded  took  place.  Thus  tho  hymn  to  Detueter  was 
probably  used  at  Elousiiiia.  Tho  hymn  to  Artemis  (ix.),  in 
which  Apollo  is  mentioned,  was  probably  in  use  at  the  fe^ilival 
held  in  honour  of  the  two  deities  at  Claros  near  Colophon. 
The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (x.),  in  which  Sulamis,  in  Cy[>rus,  is 
mentioned,  would  be  connected  with  the  festi%'al  of  the  goddess 
in  Salamia,  In  volitions  to  Zeus  beitj^  equally  appropriate 
under  all  cLrcumstances,  would  naturally  be  frequent.  Thus 
the  words  of  Pindar  confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
hymns  were  the  work  of  or  used  by  rhapsodists. 

As  yet  we  have  made  no  special  reference  to  the  first  four 
Homeric  hymns.  Three  of  them  are  as  loiijj  as  the  average 
hook  in  Homer,  and  the  other  one  is  over  290  lines.  A  diffi- 
culty therefore  has  been  felt  in  believing  that  these  long  hymna 
could  have  been  meant  as  preludes  to  a  recitation,  since  they 
are  long  enough  for  a  recitation  in  themselvea.  Various  ways 
out  of  the  dithculty  have  been  imagined.  The  expansion 
theory,  which  plays  so  largo  a  part  in  tho  reconstruction  of  the 
"original"  Homer,  has  been  applied  to  the  Homeric  hymns. 
It  is  said  that  these  loug  hymns  were  originally  short,  but  were 
gradually  interpolated  and  expanded  to  their  present  length. 
Eut  why  rhapsodists  should  defeat  their  own  object  and  stultify 
themselves  in  this  manner  it  is  diOicult  to  see.  H  in  their 
present  form  they  are  too  long  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  it  is  vain  to  say  they  have  reached  it  by 
expansion.  If  rhapsodists  would  not  compose  preludes  (or 
epics)  too  long  for  their  purpose,  neither  would  they  expand 
them  to  such  a  length.  A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that  the 
interpolations  are  much  later  tlian  the  time  of  rhapsodists; 
that  they  are  the  work  of  stupid  scribes,  or  perhaps  of  editota. 
The  text  is  indeed  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  there  are  many 
obscurities,  duo  in  all  probability  to  stupid  interpolations.  In- 
deed, the  first  hymn  to  Apollo  is  really  two  distinct  hymns  run 
together.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  obscurities  are  due  to 
equally  stupid  omissions.  Incomplete  as  the  text  is,  it  would 
be  much  more  incomplete  had  not  Matthsei  in  1772  discovered 
a  manuscript  in  a  stable  at  Moscow  containing  a  fragment  of 
a  hymn  to  Dionysus  and  a  long  hymn  to  Deraeter,  hitherto 
wanting  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  tliat,  with  a  complete  text,  we  should  find 
the  intcri>olations  in  our  text  balanced  by  the  lacuna. 

Another  theory  is,  that  as  each  rhapsodist  preluded  his  own 
recitation  by  a  short  invocation,  so  the  whole  contest  was  opened 
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by  a  long  hymn,  which  Gerved  as  a  prelude  to  the  whole  pto- 
cee'lliifjs.  But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  supported  by  nothing 
in  the  hymns  themselves,  nor  by  any  analof^y  outside  of  them. 
Therp  remaing  yet  anotlier  conjecture  to  be  mentioned  ;  it  is 
that  the  long  hynms  are  not  preludes  at  all,  but  lava  vith 
which  thii  authors  actually  competed  for  the  prize ;  tliat,  in 
fact,  we  have  in  them  spetimena  of  the  Jays  of  wliich,  on  the 
accretion  theory  of  Homer,  the  Homfiric  poems  are  a  fortui- 
tous aggregation.  This  conjecture  seema  refutc^d  by  the  fact 
thait  the  long  hymns,  like  the  short  onea,  end  with  the  de- 
claration that  the  poet  having  begun  with  the  god,  will  now 
go  on  to  his  recitation.  But  the  general  stupidity  of  the  MSS, 
makes  it  possible  that  these  verses  have  ^'ot  tagped  on  to 
poems  to  which  they  do  not  hclont».  A  moro  fatal  ubjection  is 
that  the  hymn  to  Apollo  which  Thucydides  ascrihes  to  Homer, 
and  which  seems  to  have  bnen  a  prelude,  not  an  independent 
poem,  contains  17S  linos.  Having  exhausted  tlie  varioiis  con- 
jccturns  made  on  the  snbject,  nnd  having  found  none  of  them 
Biitii^ifactory,  we  must  expand  our  notions  of  what  rhapsodiata 
could  recite  and  Greek  audieucea  listen  to.  If  178  Imes  were 
not  too  much  as  a  prelude  to  the  real  business  of  recitation, 
possibly  neither  were  five  hum  died. 

Altliough  the  different  hymns  belong  to  different  dates,  that 
to  the  Delian  Apollo  being  the  olde&t,  they  |>robably  most  of 
them  belong,  if  not  to  the  epic  period,  to  a  time  not  very  long 
after  it.  The  question  how  old  this  collection  is  is  different. 
The  very  faulty  condition  of  the  text,  with  other  considerations, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  collection  was  made  after  Alexan- 
drine times.  The  oldest  reference  to  be  found  to  it  is  in  Philo- 
demos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  difference 
between  the  lines  from  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  as  quoted  by 
Tliucydid&s  and  as  they  &tand  in  our  text,  is  considerablej  and 
shows  that  the  hymn  had  been  ti-ansniitted  orally — and  with 
the  consequent  variations — for  some  time  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  At  the  same  time,  the  spelling  .^^hows  tliat 
probably  it  was  committed  to  writing;  before  the  completion  of 
the  alphabet  in  the  archcnshi]*  of  Enclides  ;  whereas  the  other 
hymns  ivere  probably  not  ivritten  do^vn  until  after  that  period.^ 

I  E.g.,  when  the  hymn  to  Apollw  wasnieta-charactenRctl, 'J'!TBON  whs  in- 
currectly  tratiBlUerateil  into  fh^uf  instead  of  e0^avi>.  The  abRcuce  of  such 
miHtiiki^s  uf  trnn-'literiition  in  the  other  hymns  niHkes  it  firohal>le  tJint  tliejr 
wero  not  tmiiHlUerHfed,  hut  written  down  for  the  first  time  nftor  tho 
mjmi<l*'t:on  of  tlie  aljihnbet.  In  xii.  3  the  reatilTiR  cfdw  may  mislcwl.  It 
loukH  like  ii  fnlse  tvHiis] iteration  of  2AO  =  (fioi'.  But  the  MSS.  read  triioK 
Saw  !■  ft  currecttuu  {!}  by  Baniua.     Editors  should  restore  iraai;. 
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Hert  yre  may  appropriately  mention  some  other  poems  which, 
BS  well  as  the  hymn«,  were  accounte«l  Homeric  in  ancient  times. 
The  most  famous  is  the  MargiteM.  This  poem,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  not  survived  to  our  time,  took  its  name  from  the 
hero,  Margites  was  the  very  personification  of  folly.  As  we 
Jeam  from  a  fragment,  he  knew  many  thing's,  and  knew  thf'.m 
all  equally  badly.  Beinjif  unable  to  count  more  tbau  five,  he 
set  to  work  to  en  numerate  the  waves  of  the  sea.  From  this  we 
can  infer  to  a  certain  extent  tlie  nature  of  tlie  poem.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  a  parody  ;  in  the  next,  it  was  not  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  any  one.  It  was  general  in  its  character, 
and  depended  for  its  success  in  provoking  mirth  on  the  humour 
with  which  the  author  described  the  situations  into  which 
Margitcs  was  naturally  brought  by  his  folly.  Aristotle  regarde*! 
it  a.s  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  tragedy  j  and  he  regarded  the  Manjites,  as  well  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  the  work  of  Hotuer.  Its  popu- 
larity was  great  in  antiquity.  The  Stoic  Zeno  is  said  by  Dion 
Chrysostom  (53,  4)  to  have  wri^tten  a  treatise  on  it.  But  it 
can  be  traced  back  safely  farther  than  tlie  time  of  Zeno,  for 
Arcliilochus,  whose  date  is  about  b.c.  700,  was  acquainted  with 
it.  Whether,  however,  the  Afargiies  was  the  work  of  Homer, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
better  scholia  on  Uomer  has  been  regained  as  an  indication  that 
the  Alexandrian  critics  did  not  rank  it  as  Homeric.  Further, 
Suidas '  and  Pioclus  attribute  it  to  Figres,  the  brother  of  Arte- 
misia, the  queen  of  Halictiriiassus,  who  distinguished  herself  in 
the  Persian  wars.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  con- 
jecture based  on  the  inadequate  ground  that  Pigres  interpolated 
the  Iliad  with  pentameters,  and  the  Manjites  contained  iambics 
mixed  with  hiixanieters.  Further,  the  poem  can  be  traced 
farther  back  than  Pigres,  as  far  as  Archilochus.  The  mixture 
of  iambics  with  hexameters  does  indeed  seem  to  show  that  the 
Alargiies  belongs  to  a  time  when  iambic  poetry  was  struggling 
into  being,  and  the  epic  age  passing  away.  This  would  mako 
the  poem  to  be  post-Homeric  ;  but  again&t  it  we  have  to  set  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  regarded  Homer  as  the  author. 

Other  humorous  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  and  now  lost, 
were   the  Cercopes,  the  Epieichlides,  and  the  Camitio*.     Tha 

1  SuidoB  probably  lived  about  A.n,  1000,  H«  wrot«  »  lexicon,  c<>m|  iler) 
froni  a  variety  of  sources,  ])reviou»  lUctioiiHriea,  icbolin,  and  the  writiiiga  of 
gRinini&rians,  })e  did  not  possesa  much  ]M>wer  of  diacncniiisttiiit;  beivireen 
good  and  bnd  authority  for  n  statemeut  i  nnd  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  what 
b«  iHja.  unl&ii  it  is  ]irobabla,  for  Kinia  reasoa  or  other,  that  ho  ii  qaotinj) 
fram  a  good  authority. 
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Cercopes,  like  the  Margites,  seems  to  have  heon  the  Htemrj 
version  of  a  popular  tale  ;  and  the  tale,  at  least,  was  of  Bome 
antiquity,  sinuo.  it  afforded  a  subject  for  one  of  the  metopes  of 
Selinua.  Besidea  these  poems  which  have  not  survived,  there 
is  another  humorous  poem  which  has  Burvived,  the  B'ttracho- 
myomachpi,  or  Battle  of  the  Froffs  and  Mice,  This  is  not  based 
ou  any  popular  tale;  it  is  a  parody  of  warlike  epics,  and  f>re- 
supposea  some  literary  cultivation  for  its  appreciation.  It 
possesses,  howeverj  no  litemry  merit,  and  only  occasional  flashes 
of  humour,  e.g.y  the  reappearaBco  of  a  combatant  after  having 
been  severely  wounded  or  even  killed — ^a  just  parody  on  the 
disregard  of  Homeric  heroes  for  wounds  wliich  should  have  put 
them  hors  de  comhat.  Tlie  Batrachojnyomaclna  cannot  he  the 
work  of  Homer,  and  tlie  only  ground  for  allowing  it  any 
antiquity  is  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  it  svas  written  by 
Pigres.  But  as  he  also  attributes  the  Margites  to  the  same 
autlior,  it  is  probable  he  has  confused  the  two  poems.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  BairacliO' 
myomachia  bebmgs  to  the  classical  period  at  all.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  parody  was  successful  enough  to  lead  to  imitations, 
Btich  aa  the  P^arotnacMu,  AradinomaA-MOj  and  GeranoinacJiia. 
Parodies  were  in  much  favour  in  Athens  during  the  Pelopon- 
iiesian  war,  and  were  regularly  recited  at  festivals,  probably  at 
the  Panathenaea.  The  most  distinguished  author  of  thia  kind 
■was  Hegemon  of  Thasoa,  a  friend  of  Alcibiadcs,  who  composed 
a  Giganfomachia,  which  may  have  contained,  at  least,  refer- 
ences to  the  Sicilian  expndition.  In  the  next  century  Euboeus 
of  Paros,  and  after  him  Bceotus  of  Syracuse  and  Matron,  seem 
to  have  cultivated  parody  with  success. 

Finally,  a  few  Homeric  epigrams  have  survived  to  our  day. 
They  are  of  various  worthy  and  probably  of  different  dates. 
Wliether  any  go  back  to  Homer's  time,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
They  include  epitaphs  and  gnomes  in  hexameters,  and,  most  in- 
teresting of  ah,  the  Eiresioiie.  This  poem  gets  its  name  from  the 
olive  or  laurel  twig  wound  round  with  threads  of  wool,  which 
was  not  only  carried  by  supplicants,  but  was  also  carried  by 
boys  in  the  country  who  went  round  bej,'ging  from  hou;;e  to 
house,  and  singing  the  Eiresiime,  much  ia  tlie  same  way  aa  boya 
in  oui  own  country  at  Christmas-time, 
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From  Homer  to  Hesiod  tho  step  is  a  great  one.  To  say  thai 
their  only  resemblance  is  that  they  are  both  in  Greek  and  both 
in  hexameters,  would  be  an  exnggeration,  though  not  a  gre^t 
exaggeration.  In  subject,  object,  method,  style,  in  the  circum- 
Btancea  under  which  they  were  produced,  and  tho  place  and 
laco  to  which  they  belong,  they  differ  widely.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  that  Homer  was  reading  for  kings,  Hesiod 
for  peasants,  ho  gave  utterance  to  a  criticism  which  has  con- 
siderable truth  in  it  The  contempt  for  Hesiod  implied  in  the 
r  judgment  is  perhaps  too  strong,  though  in  reading  him  we  can- 
not but  frequently  feel  that  we  are  in  the  tracts  of  hexameters 
rather  than  in  the  realms  of  poetry.  This  is  sometimes  a»> 
cribed  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  the  Georgice  of  Virgil 
suffice  to  show  that  it  ia  potable  for  a  poet  to  impart  at  least 
as  much  interest  to  farming  as  to  fighting ;  and  the  fact  ro' 
mains,  that  excellent  tliough  Hesiod  may  have  been  as  a  man  in 
all  matters  of  life,  he  was  not  a  great  poet,  hardly  a  poet  at  alL 
If  Alexander's  criticism  does  but  little  injustice  to  Hesiod's 
claims  to  be  counted  a  poet,  it  is  a  yet  more  just  expression 
of  tho  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  wbich  and  the 
audience  for  which  the  two  authors  composed.  Homer  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  composer  for  kings,  and  Hesiod  for  peas- 
ants. Homer  took  for  a  subject  the  quarrel  between  the  divine 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  Hesiod  takes  for  his 
text  the  lawsuit  between  his  brother  and  himself,  poor  farmers 
both,  though  not  both  honest.  In  Homer,  kings  are  heroes, 
whoso  prowess  it  is  the  poet's  privilfge  to  sing  of.  In  Hesiod, 
kings  are  the  unjust  judges  wlio  gave  a  verdict  against  tho 
author,  and  are  to  be  shown  tho  error  of  their  ways.  From  this 
difference  in  the  subject  and  its  treatment  we  may  fairSy  infer 
a  difference  in  the  audience  to  which  the  two  authors  Addressed 
themselves.  Amongst  farmers,  who  had  themselves  suffered 
from  the  injustice  of  kings,  Hesiod's  verses  would  be  as  welcoma 
as  was  Homer's  poetry  in  a  palace ;  and  Alexander's  venlict 
shows  the  reception  which  would  have  beea  accorded  to  Hesiod's 
WotIch  and  Days  by  royal  readers.  Here,  aa  elsewhere  through- 
out the  history  of  classical  Greek  literature,  we  see  the  reaction 
of  audience  on  author,  and  the  way  in  which  the  demands  of 
thfl  public  determuied  the  character  of  the  literaturo. 
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If  Homer  and  Hesiod  differ  in  their  subjects,  they  diflet 
quite  as  mucli  in  what  is  more  iniportfliit,  their  objects ;  and 
this  ngiiiu  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  their  diiference  in  race 
and  place.  Homer's  object  ia  simply  to  t«Ii  hia  story  in  the 
best  way.  "Tell  me,  Muse,  of  that  man  so  ready  at  need,"  is 
the  prayer  he  puts  up ;  or,  "  Sing,  goddess,  tlie  wrath  of 
Achilles,  Peleua'  son."  But  Hesiod 's  object  is  not  to  tell  a  story, 
but  to  tell  the  truth.  He  informs  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tkeoijoiiy  that  the  Muses  appeared  to  him  by  night,  when 
be  was  with  bis  flocks  on  the  mountain  Helicon,  and  said  to 
bim,  ''  We  can  tell  many  lies  like  unto  the  truth,  but  we  can, 
when  we  wish,  say  what  is  true."'  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Hesiod  regarded  the  fictions  of  Homer  with  the  same  moral 
condemnation  as  Solon  felt  for  acting,  whichj  being  the  tolling 
of  h'es,  was  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  state.  The  Spartans  im- 
plied th<!  Eauie  view  by  the  synonym  which  they  invented  for 
lying — "  Homerising;"  while  even  with  us,  to  "romance"  is  to 
"  tell  a  story >"  in  the  uncomplimentary  sense.  TLe  object  of 
Hesiod,  then,  was  to  tell  not  a  story,  but  the  truth.  l{ow  a 
poet  may  choose  for  his  poem  anything  he  likes  to  take,  from 
a  field-mouse  to  the  fall  of  man ;  and>  provided  that  he  pro- 
duces work  beau tif Til  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  jjoetry,  criticism  which  carps  at  his  choice  of  subject  has  no 
value.  He  may  choose  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  will  not  mar 
Ins  poetry.  Nor  will  it  make  mere  verses  poetry,  any  more 
than  it  will  make  a  bad  verso  scan.  A  statement  may  be  true, 
yet  not  beautifully  or  poetically  expressed  :  witness  the  axioms 
of  Euclid.  And  the  inference  ia  equally  false  whether  we  say 
this  is  true  and  tlierefore  poetical,  or  this  is  not  true  and  there- 
fore is  not  poetical.  In  fine,  whatever  the  poet  may  wish  to 
relate,  his  object  is  to  produce  poetry,  while  the  object  of 
Hesiod  Wfis  not  to  protluce  poetry  but  to  give  instruction.  The 
play  of  the  imagination,  which  is  essential  to  the  poetical 
treatment  of  any  theme,  Hesiod  evidently  looked  upon  with 
suspicion:  it  resulted  in  "lies  like  the  truth"  indeed,  but  not 
the  truth.  Whereas  he  wished  to  give  exact  information  about 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  a  farm,  about  the  evil  consequencps 
of  idleness  and  injustice,  or  about  tlio  pedigree  of  the  gods. 
Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  didactic  poetry,  of  the  poetry 
whi(i)i  is  designed  to  instruct.  The  popularity  be  enjoyed  in 
antiquity  was  due  to  Ihe  fact  that  he  fulfilled  liis  object.  Ha 
did  instruct,  and  he  was  used  largely  for  purposes  of  instnio- 
tion.  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  aim  of  instruction  wholly 
filled  kifl  field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poet's  proper 
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object — the   production   of  poetry — that  ho  fails  of  being  a 
poet. 

Wo  have  said  that  He-siod's  didactic  object  \pa8  due  to  tlie 
place  and  race  to  which  he  belonged,  lie  was  an  .£olian  and 
a  Boeotian,  lioeotia  did  indeed  produce  isolated  geniuse* — a 
poet,  Pindar ;  a  general,  Epaminondaa.  But  the  dulness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  matched  by,  if  it  was  not  tbo  cause  of,  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  population.  The  Athenians  called  their  neighbours 
"Boeotian  pigs;"  and  country  and  people  alike  were  better 
fitted  for  cultivation  than  culture.  The  Homeric  poems,  on  the 
other  hand,  belonged  in  their  origin  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Ionian  race,  a  place  and  people  much  better  adapted  for  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  for  the  growth  of 
"works  of  the  imogination.  Hero  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
although  didactic  poctiy  was  developed  in  lioeotia  and  epic  in 
Ionia,  the  two  kinds  of  literature  were  nf>t  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion, the  on©  of  the  one  people,  the  other  of  the  other.  As  epic 
poetry  has  a  history  before  Homer,  eo  didactic  poetry  hail  a 
devf lopnient  before  Hesiod.  Poems  as  long  as  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  consisting  of  a  string  of  precepts  hut  loosely  l»ound  to- 
gether, could  only  have  been  built  on  tlie  founilations  laid  by 
a  long  line  of  predecessoi-s.  As  the  Homeric  poems  are  the 
literary  and  artistic  version  of  various  [lopular  legends  and 
myths  and  folk-lore  woven  tn;,'etlier  by  tlie  genius  of  the  ix)et, 
so  loo  the  wise  saws  of  which  Hesiod's  W<yrhs  and  Days  \a 
made  up  were  drawn  from  the  experience  and  also  from  the 
Buperstitiona  of  the  people.  Further,  as  popular  legends  had 
received  poetic  treatment  before  Honier'a  time,  so  before  Hesiod 
"the  wisdom  of  many"  had  been  sliaped  into  form  by*'lLo 
wit  of  the  few."  Precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life  were  [)ut  into 
pointed  form  both  before  and  after  Hesi'xl's  time.  Such  were 
the  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  ;  and  in  later  times  at 
Athens,  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  I'isistratus,  had  verses  of  this 
kuid  inscribed  on  the  milestones  and  the  images  of  Hermes.^ 
Didactic  poetry,  however,  did  not  limit  itself  to  teaching  mora- 
lity. Hesiod  gives  advice  concerning  the  condition  of  cattle  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  life,  on  marriage  as  well  as  morality. 
And  80,  too,  we  find  didactic  passages  in  the  Hiad,  e.g.,  the 
advice  of  Nestor  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  racing ;  and  in 
the  lost  epic  T/iebais,  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  was  a 
piece  of  didactic  poetry.  In  fine,  this  kind  of  poetry,  or  rather 
this  form  of  conveying  instruction,  did  not  orij^iiiftte  with 
Hesiod,  nor  was  it  i>eculiar  to  the  yEolian  Boeotians.  But 
1  One  of  these  bu  sarvived. — C.  I.  G.  i.  la. 
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nowhere  else  and  from  no  other  poet  did  it  receive  such  cnltiva* 
tion.  The  conditions  in  Bceotia  were  more  favourable  than  elsfr 
■where  to  the  development  of  the  seeds  of  didactic  poetry.  What 
were  the  conditions?  A  country  adapted  for  farming,  and  (i 
population  more  inclined  to  tlie  realities  of  existence  than  to  th« 
realms  of  fancy.  Hc&iod  was  "a  child  of  his  time  and  people^" 
His  natural  bent  was  to  the  giving  of  practical  advice;  and 
Ilia  auilience,  beinff  practical  men,  preferred  liints  on  farming  lo 
"lies,"  even  though  they  were  "like  llie  truth,"  about  Troy. 

Under  the  title  Works  and  Days  there  are  comprised  in  all 
probability  two  works.  There  is  the  Works  and  Days  proper, 
consisting  of  advice  about  fa.rnnng  and  husbandry  generally,  and 
constituting  the  second  half  of  the  poem  as  it  now  stands. 
There  is  also  another  poem  addressed  to  Ilosiod's  brother,  and 
containing  moral  advice,  which  makes  the  first  half  of  tlie  poem 
in  its  present  form.  These  two  poems  differ  in  character 
enough  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  given  to  the  public 
under  different  conditions,  Now  it  ia  possible  that  the  real 
WorJcs  and  Day8  was  first  given  to  the  public  at  some  "musical" 
contest  or  literary  competition.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
Hesiod's  warm  reprobation  of  the  corrupt  and  ttnjust  kings  was 
meant  to  compete  for  a  priza  It  would  have  great  success 
with  an  audience  of  his  neiglibours  gathered  together  to  hear 
his  words  against  an  injustice  from  wliich  they  themselves  had 
suffered  or  might  suffer ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  poem  was  liiffused,  much,  as  tlie  lampoons  of 
Archilochus  in  later  times  were  recited  by  the  author  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  circulated  through  the  city  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Probably  this  was  also  the  way  in  whieh  the  real  Worlcs  and 
Days  was  made  puljlic  A  single  recitation  in  a  public  festival 
would  give  the  hearers  no  opportunity  of  carrying  away  in 
their  memories  so  long  a  poem.  We  must  suppose  that  Hesiod 
was  frequently  called  npon  to  recite  his  poem  in  social  gather- 
ings, and  that  thus  it  became  difl'used. 

We  have  now  to  ask  why  the  matter  of  the  Works  and 
Dai/g,  which,  like  other  didactic  poetry,  is  essontially  prosaic, 
was  throM'n  into  the  form  of  verse  1  To  this  it  has  been  replied 
that  Hesiod  liad  very  strong  feelings  about  the  injustice  of 
judges  and  the  evil  of  idlenesa  ;  and  the  strength  of  his  feelings 
was  so  great,  that  his  soul  could  not  rest  until  he  had  given  the 
most  beautifid  and  imposing  expression  to  his  feelings  that  ha 
could.  And  this  it  is  said  is  the  explanation  of  didactic  poetry 
in  general.  Poetry  in  itself  is  not  tlio  proper  vehicle  for  in- 
struction and  information  :  prose  is  the  proper  means.      But 
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the  attractive  and  enthralling  beantj  of  what  the  author  had  to 
Bay  appeared  to  him  so  great,  that  poetry  was  the  only  worthy 
expression  for  it ;  and  into  poetry  ho  put  it.  Now  we  will  not 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  food  for  cattle  and  matters  of  nianure 
cannot  have  this  overpowering  beauty.  The  fallacy  of  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  it  assumes  that  Hesiod  and  other  didactic 
poets  had  before  them  the  choice  whether  to  compose  in  verse 
or  prosa  But  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  no  Greek  author  ha«i 
any  such  choice.  The  very  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  com- 
pose prose  was  nnkuown  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  then  it  was  in  Ionia  that  the  disccveiy — an 
important  one — was  made.  If  a  man  had  that  within  him 
which  he  felt  he  must  give  wonis  to — if  his  thoughts  on  the 
order  of  things,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  practical  matters  of 
life,  seemed  to  him  too  precious  to  die  witliin  his  own  breast, 
he  had  only  one  way  of  giving  them  extensive  publicity, 
Duly  one  way  of  ensuring  that  they  should  live  after  him,  and 
that  Avas  to  put  them  into  verse.  A  procpjit  is  useless  if  it  can- 
not be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  readily  learnt  by  one  person 
from  another.  AccordinglVj  amongst  most  peoples,  rhyme, 
metre,  or  alliteration  is  used  as  an  aid  to  memory.  Rhyme 
and  metre  have  indeed  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which  doubt- 
less is  the  secret  of  their  original  cultivation.  But  they  have 
also  the  practical  recommendation  of  enabling  the  memory  to 
carry  a  larger  amount  of  facts  than  it  otherwise  could  retain  ; 
and  so  long  as  writing  is  unknown  to  or  little  used  by  a  people, 
verse  is  not  only  a  means  of  gratifying  man's  sense  of  beauty, 
but  also  bears  the  burdens  which  paper  or  parchment  are  sub- 
sequently made  to  carry. 

Even  when  prose  literature  has  come  into  existence,  and 
when  the  function  of  verso  has  been  Bpecialised  down  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  expression,  we  still 
find  tliat  there  survtvea,  especially  amongst  the  uneducated,  & 
large  amount  of  folk-lore  in  verse.  Amoni^st  tliis  folk-lore 
there  may  geneniUy  be  found  rhymes  about  the  weather,  about 
the  proper  days  foi  the  dischargo  of  certaiti  domestic  duties, 
and  rough,  and  i-cady  maxims  of  conduct  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  teat-hing  found  in  Hesiod't.  Wor/cji  and  Day«. 
Tiie  "works"  are  farming  operation?,  the  "days  "  are  the  diiys 
of  the  month  on  which  it  is  lucky  to  do  or  avoid  certain  thinga 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  tu  suppose  that  Hcsiod  was  but 
following  a  custom,  which  already  existed  among  the  people,  of 
couching  useful  infurmation  in  vorsp,  because  it  was  easier  to 
remember  than  it  would  have  been  if  put  into  prose.     It  is  trun 
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that  a  short  maxim  may  have  a  long  life,  even  in  prose,  if  it  is 
put  ill  a  pitliy  form,  which  by  its  point  or  its  rinpf  strikes  th^ 
imagiBation  and  impresses  itself  on  the  memory.  8uch  maxims 
are  the  proverbs  of  all  peoples.  Tliey  play  an  important  part 
in  the  education  of  a  nation,  and  constitute  tlie  principal  edu- 
cation of  many  iliiturate  people.  But  although  brief  maxima 
may,  even  when  expressed  in  prose,  have  a  wide  and  long  popu- 
lar existence,  it  is  because  they  ara  brief.  A  dozen  words  in 
prose  may  be  remembered  if  they  nre  striking  enough,  but  a 
dozen  .pages  of  prose  uoL  llesiod,  therefore,  who  wnite  a  long 
work,  had  a  very  obvious  reason  for  giving  it  the  form  of  versa. 
His  object  was  to  give  useful  informatiou ;  and  however  valu- 
able his  precepts  M'ere  in  themselves,  his  object  would  have 
been  defeated  if  they  were  not  extensively  circulated.  Now, 
if  his  sayings  were  to  spread  amongst  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Uosotia,  and  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  in  verse,  for  they  were  too  long 
to  bo  reraembertid  or  repeated  othf rwise  j,  for  whatever  tbo 
date  at  wliich  writing  came  into  nso  in  Greece,  wo  nuiy  reason- 
ably suppose  tlsat  the  tillers  of  the  soil  did  no  more  reading 
iu  Greece  than  they  did  in  England  before  the  invention  ol 
the  printing-press. 

It  is  from  the  Works  and  Dar/s  and  the  introduction  to  the 
Theogony  that  we  learn  ail  we  know  about  Hesiod'a  life.  His 
father'  came  from  Cyme  in  /Eolia  and  settled  in  Ascra,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Dosotia.  There,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Hesiod  spenk  his  life.  After  his  father's  death  ho  lost  his 
share"  of  his  father's  property  in  a  lawsuit  brought  against  him 
by  his  brother  Pttrses,  who  obtained  a  verdict  by  bribing  the 
judges.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  prevented  Kesiod 
from  obtaining,  by  careful  farming,  a  livelihood  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  give  assistance  to  his  brother  subseqiKiiitly,  when 
Perses  was  in  need  of  aid.  Nor  did  the  work  wliicli  he  had 
to  do  as  a  farmer  prevent  him  from  eoinposiug  didactic 
poetry.  The  Muses  of  Helicon  inspired  him  to  sJug  in  the 
'J'heotjioin/  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  history  of  the 
gods.  His  literary  fame  and  triumphs  were  not  limited  to  the 
audience  that  he  found  among  his  farmer  neighbours,  but  on 
one  occasion  he  competed  with  a  pooni  at  the  funeral  of  King 


1  The  name  of  his  fatber  is  traditionnlly  ^iven  ns  DioB.     Tbii  firobablj  !■ 
dus-to  a  miBundlerstu.iidin^  of  Worku  and  Dayt,  299 — 

UiilcM  we  comet  the  rending  into  Aiov  y^poi. 
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Ampliidanias  in  Chalcis,  and  carried  off  the  prize.  Tlie  law- 
«ait  with  his  brother  was  the  occasion  of  Hesiod's  composing 
the  poem  which  now  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Worht  and 
Day$  ;  the  appeals  of  Perses  for  assistance  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  for  giving  the  advice  contained  in  the  real  Workt 
and  Days.  Other  poems,  of  which  we  will  speak  sliorily,  ha 
composed  besides  these,  but  they  have  not  survived.  Tradition 
says  that  he  left  Ascra  and  died,  and  M'as  buried  in  Nauptictua. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  tombs,  one  in  Nauimctua,  the 
other  in  Ascra,  claiming  to  contain  his  bones ;  and  this  circum- 
Btance  ajijwrently  gave  rise  to  the  myth  commemomted  by 
Pindar,  that  he  lived  two  Uvea 

Hesiod's  verses  are  not  in  themsolvea  beautiful,  nor  does  his 
Bubjeet,  even  when  it  of  itself  suggests  poetical  treatment,  exalt 
his  style  above  his  ordinary  prosaic  level.  He  lacks  imagina- 
tion.  But  it  ia  unfair  to  convert  this  into  a  reproach.  Hia 
object  was  to  give  sound  practical  advice^  and  this  he  docs  in 
a  practical,  if  prosaic,  manner.  He  succeeds  in  what  ho  aims 
at ;  and  it  argues  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
cotnp>osed  to  imagine,  that  because  ho  necessarily  composed  in 
Terse,  ho  thereforo  necessarily  aimed  at  an  imaginative  render- 
ing of  idea&  He  says  himself  his  aim  was  truth,  not  invontinn  ; 
and  verse  was  the  proper  vehicle  for  his  idcjus,  not  because  they 
required  poetical  renderinu',  but  because  it  was  an  aid  to  the 
memory.  To  judu^e  him  fairly,  and  to  understimd  wherein  the 
merit  consisted  which  made  his  name  great  in  Greece,  we  must 
consider  what  ho  said,  not  how  he  said  it.  He  spoke  bravely 
and  earnestly  for  tlie  worth  of  work  in  itself,  whether  it  brought 
wealth  or  not.  He  preached  the  faith  that  justice  was  better 
than  injustice,  both  for  men  and  cities.  He  took  the  side  of 
right  against  wrong.  Besides,  he  was  eminently  shrewd  and 
practical.  Trust  no  man,  he  says,  without  a  witness — advice 
wiiich  the  Greeks  certainly  would  take  care  to  have  taught  to 
their  children.  His  morality  was  not  so  much  above  their 
level  as  to  prevent  their  being  inflnenced  by  it.  What  reward 
a  man  could  find  in  giving  to  those  who  did  not  give  to  him, 
neither  Hesiod  nor  his  countrymen  could  divine.  Ho  for- 
mulated and  tliey  accepted  the  precept.  Give  to  those  only  who 
give  to  you.  This  side  of  his  morality  lowers  him  in  our  eyes, 
but  helps  to  exjihu'n  Ids  reputation  in  Greeca 

The  merit  of  Hesiod  lies  in  liis  matler,  not  in  the  form  with 
which  he  invested  it ;  niid  it  is  illogical  to  disintegrate  hia 
poems  because  of  their  deficiency  in  organisation  and  artif-tic 
ttnity.       Further,  to  plan  and  execute  a   work  in   which  the 
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parts  are  duly  subordinated  one  to  another,  implies  not  only 
imagination  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  but  considerable  mental 
grasp  ;  and  in  thia,  too,  Hesiodwas  lacking.  In  the  Works  and 
Days,  the  myth  of  Pandora  is  related  in  an  unintelligent 
and  uuintellijjible  manner.  In  the  Theogony,  which  ia  pro- 
fessedly a  systematic  veision  of  the  various  beliefs  about  the 
gods  and  the  origin  of  things  current  in  Greece,  it  is  obvioui 
that  the  dilficulty  there  is  in  understanding  many  parta  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Heaiod  himself  did  not  understand  what  he  was 
retailing. 

Some  criticSj  while  accepting  the  Worh  and  Days  as  it 
stands,  Iiave  declared  that  thouj:;Ji  it  is  the  work  of  Hesiod,  the 
Tlteogony  is  not,  as  the  Chorizontes  or  Separatists  maintained 
that  the  Iliad  was,  bnt  tlie  Odyssey  was  notj  the  work  of 
Homer,  Tiiis  view,  in  the  case  of  Hesiod  as  of  Homer,  descends 
from  antiquity.  I'ausanias,  who  flourished  about  A.r>.  i6o, 
says  ^  that,  according  to  a  local  tradition  current  among  tlie 
Boeotians  near  Mount  Helicon,  the  only  work  of  Hcsiod'a  was 
the  Works  and  Days^  and  to  this  view  Pausaniaa  gives  his 
own  iirm  adherence.  But  all  earlier  authorities  unanimously 
ascribe  the  Theogony  to  Hesiod.  Tlie  Alexandrian  critics  never 
suspected  that  it  was  spurious.  Herodotus  expressly  says  that 
Hesiod  made  a  theogony.*  Heraclitus  refers  to  it.^  Acusilaua, 
who  flourished  about  B.O.  500,  probably  borrowed  from  it. 
Xeuophanes  (a  a  570)  expressly  refers  to  it  as  Hesiod's  work.* 
We  hnve  therefore  to  set  against  a  mere  tradition,  existing  ia 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  about  something  that  liappcned  a  thou- 
sand yenrs  before,  tlje  explicit  statements  of  authors  wljo  lived 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  nearer  to  Hesiod's  time.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  external  evidence  goes,  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  Theogony  being  the  work  of  Hesiod.  And  thia 
must  decide  the  question  of  its  authorship. 

The  lliROtpny  not  only  relates,  as  its  name  implioa,  the  birth, 
of  the  gods,  but  is  also  a  cosmogony  describing  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  The  poem  is  not  the  invention  of  Hesiod  himself ; 
it  is  his  connected  version  of  the  floating  beliefs  and  myths  of 
his  time,  ill  which  be  hoa  incorporated,  probably,  verses,  and 

^  xi.  31,  4,  BwuTwi'  ol  Tttpl  T&y  'EXiKwva  olKOvifT€t  wap€i\i}ijifi(tfTt  3i|| 
\i-j/ovaiv,  lis  UtrioSof  4XXo  wonfiaai  oiSiv,  fj  ri  fpya- 

^  XXXV.  eil.  Bywaler,  >-cfei-a  to  Theofj.  123  and  748.     Fr.   xvi.  ouly  provei 
tlliit  jreruU'itUH  knew  Heaiuil'i)  works,  not  thiit  he  knew  the  T/ieoyvni/. 
*  TidjTa  6toK   A.vi6T)Ka.v  "Ou,ijpoi   ^* 'H<riofi6t  re,  'Qiroa,  rap   dv&ptirroiaiM 

(uix^^i*  T€  tuti  aXX^Xoft  da-arcMU'. 
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even  whole  passages,  of  traditional  leligions  poena.  In  th« 
l)eginniug,  according  to  his  nuthorities,  was  Chaf>s.  Out  of  Chaos 
tamo  Earth,  and  Tartarus,  and  Lovet  Fmni  Chaos  also  sprung 
Er«bo3  and  Night.  From  Erebos  and  Night  came  Day  and 
^ther.  From  Earth  was  bom  the  Sky  and  the  Mountains. 
Then  the  union  of  Earth  and  Sky  produced  the  Ocean,  Kronos, 
the  Cyclops,  and  the  Titans.  The  Sun  and  Moon  were  bom 
from  the  Titans.  The  Sky  (Uranus)  was  the  first  lord  of  the 
gods  :  but  he  was  killed  by  his  son,  Kronos,  and  from  his  body 
sprang  the  Erinnyes  and  Aphrodite.  Kronos  himself  was  de- 
posed by  his  son  Zeus.  The  hist«Dry  of  the  dynasty  of  Zeus 
follows,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  list  of  the  goddesses  who 
married  mortals. 

Like  the  WorJes  and  Dayt,  the  Theogtmy,  being  a  didactic 
poem,  was  used  in  Greece  for  educational  purposes.  From  the 
orator  ^scliines  we  learn  that  Greek  boys  were  made  to  learu 
the  former,  and  from  the  rhetorician  Libanius  that  even  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  the  Theogony  was  still  taught.* 
But  tlie  ITieogony  was  not  only  used  as  a  manual  of  mythology 
in  schools  ;  as  conti\ining  the  oldest  speculations  of  the  race  on 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  the  gods,  it  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  philosophers.  The  story  goes  that  Epicurus 
leceived  his  first  impulse  to  philosophy  from  the  Theogony ; 
and  certainly  the  Stoic  philosopliera  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and 
Diogenes  of  Babylon  wrote  treatises  on  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
interweave  it  with  their  physical  philosophy.  In  earlier  times 
pliilosophers  treated  it  with  less  respect  and  more  judgment. 
Heraclitus  oljserved  that  it  showed  the  difference  between 
learning  and  nndei'standing,^  The  criticism  is  a  sound  one. 
Hesiod  heaped  up  all  the  myths  that  he  was  acquainted  with  in 
the  ThKogontfy  and  his  mythological  learning  was  wide ;  but  in 
many  cases  he  seems  not  to  have  understood  them  well  enough 
even  to  relate  them  intelligihly.  Another  j)hilo3opher,  Xeno- 
phaues,  criticised  the  work  on  moral  giouiuls ;  every  action 
that  men  consider  immoral,  theft,  adultery,  and  deceit,  He^^iod 
attributed  to  the  gods.  This  criticism  also  is  true;  but  the 
reproach  affects  Hesiotl  hut  little,  since  he  did  not  invent  these 
tales  ;  he  merely  recorded  them.  1  he  brutal  stories  found  in 
the  21tcoijony,  e.g.  those  in  which  Kronos  swallows  his  own 


*  Maci\xae»  in  Cia.  135,  p.  73,  quotas  a  verse,  and  says,  X^*m  H  Korfit 
ti  fxTj*  Si&  TOVTO  "yip  oltuu  i]ft,b.!  Toifiai  Bitoj  rdf  tuJj'  troirrruiv  yv^^tea  tKpua*^ 
96jrtiM,  If  ivipfi  Bvret  airroit  xj>^f-iOa.     Cf.  Libaniuo,  i.  502,  9,  iv.  S74. 

JLT.X.     ivL  ed.  By  water. 
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eTiildren  and  mutiktes  his  father  Uranua,  are  descended  froia 
times  when  the  Aryans  wero  no  nioro  advanced  in  civil isatioa 
than  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  Such  atories  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  as  flint  arrow-heads  and  stone  implcaients  are  found, 
and  show  tliat  tlie  mind  of  primitive  man  was  everywhere  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  analogies  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  the 
proldera  of  tlie  origin  of  things, 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 
Of  these,  the  Shield  of  Hercules  alone  survives.  It  ia  obviously 
inspired  by  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer, 
and  the  diction  contains  reminiscences  of  Homeric  phraseology. 
As  literature,  it  possesses  no  great  merit  The  narrative  is  life- 
less, the  description  of  the  shield  inartistic  The  introduction 
now  prefixed  to  the  poem  does  not  belong  to  it^,  but  to  the  Eom 
of  Hesiod.  It  is  said  that  Stesichorus,  the  lyric  poet  who  lived 
about  B.C.  600,  expressly  ascribed  the  Shield  to  Hesiod,  but  the 
critic  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  {circa  b.0.  200)  declared  it 
spurious,  and  his  opinion  has  been  unanimously  accepted,  on 
internal  grounds,  by  modern  writers. 

Other  works,  now  lost,  such  as  the  Caialofpifi  of  Women,  the 
Ui>ae,  yEgiiniaSf  the  Teaching  of  CJiiron,  the  Weddintf  of  Keijx, 
the  Mtlampodiaf  were  also  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  some  perhaps 
Justly,  others  because  they  were  Hesiodic,  i.e.  didactic  or  geuea- 
liigical,  or  like  him  in  style.  The  mnat  important  of  tliese 
works  is  the  Catalogtie.  It  probably  formed  a  continuation  of 
the  Theogvvy,  aa  it  contained  the  genealogy  of  heroes,  related 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  is  related 
in  the  TJieogony.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three  books ; 
and  as  the  Eoce,  consisting  of  two  books  and  treating  of  the 
same  subject,  was  usually  united  with  it  in  a  work  of  five  Ixioks 
altogether,  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  Cafalor/ue 
and  the  Eom  ^  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  work.  But 
the  fragments  of  them  aeera  to  show  that  the  same  myths  were 
treated  in  a  different  way  in  the  two  works,  and  as  the  Ctda- 
loffite  was  universally  recognised  in  antiquity  as  the  work  of 
Hesiod,  while  there  were  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  tiie 

'  The  title  Eoa,  'HoToWi  is  a  pltiTa.1  of  the  phra«e  ij  otri,  and  the  poem  got 
its  namo  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of  each  heroine  beann  with  the  worrU 
fl  ottf.  For  iTinliinoe,  the  f  ragnietit  of  the  Eva  which  has  beeu  prefixed  to  the 
Sliieid  hegLiia — 

4  ot-ii  vpoKiTTovifa  dh^otn  xal  irarplSa  •yaia.r 

i}\v0£i'  (t  9ijji^a(  ,  .  ,  .  'AXjc/iojM). 
The  /&XF,  therefore,  must  hnvo  beijun  with  snmo  such  atfltement  ns:  Nevei 
were  there  women  bo  fair  as  thnse  of  antiquity— or  Ruch  aa  Alcmeae;  and 
CTsrjr  hei'oina  wiw  intiodiiced  with  th«  vurtu  *'ur  such  as." 
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£oa!y  it  is  possible  tliat  not  only  were  they  different  worku,  but 
by  different  authors.  The  references  toCyrene  in  the  J^fxr  make 
it  probable  that  the  poem  "was  com|X)sed  after  that  place  cume 
iuto  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  about  ac.  620,  and  therefore 
some  time  after  Hcsiod's  date. 

Another  genealogical  poem,  the  Naupactian  Epic,  was  nUo 
•scribnd  by  some  to  Hesio<l  ;  others  ^  ascril)ed  it  to  a  poet  of 
■whom  we  know  nothing,  Carcinos  of  Naupactus ;  others  to  i 
Milesian.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  Carcinoa 
■was  the  author,  but  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  assigned  to 
Hesiod  only  suffice  to  show  that,  like  the  Eoce^  it  M'as  Hesiodic 
in  character.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  genealogical  poem  ;  it 
resembled  the  Catalogtte  in  that  it  celebrated  the  heroines  of 
antiquity,^  and  it  resembled  tlie  Ki^<b  in  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  each  heroine  was  ititroduced  with  the  inartistic  formula  '*  or 
such  as,"  which  implies  that  the  poem  began  with  some  such 
phrase  as  "  Never  was  woman  so  fair,  or  such  as,"  Alcmene,  or 
whoever  the  heroine  was. 

Genealogical  poems  took  especial  root  in  Greece,  as  epic 
proper  owes  its  cultivation  to  the  colonics  in  Asia  Minor. 
These  poems  being  of  a  semi-historical  character,  ar«  valuable 
for  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  as  showing  that  prose,  which 
is  tlie  proper  vehicle  for  history,  and  which  was,  as  a  nmtter  of 
fact,  first  used  for  history,  was  only  brought  into  use  after  verse 
had  been  many  times  tried  for  the  purpose  of  recording  history. 
At  the  same  time  they  show  by  what  slow  degrees  history 
began  to  disengage  itself  from  myth.  Amongst  the  authors  of 
these  semi-historical  genealogical  poems,  the  name  of  Chersias 
of  Orchomenus  has  come  down  to  ns.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Periander  and  Chilon.  To  Eumelus  of 
Corinth,  who  was  said  to  have  composed  the  Rdum,  were  also 
a'!cril>ed  the  Corinthian  Ej/ic,  the  Bmujonia.  and  Europia,  which 
we  may  regard  as  setni-historical  poems.  Argos  also,  as  well  as 
Corinth^  produced  poetry  of  this  kind,  the  Phorcmia  and  Danais, 
whose  authors  are  unknown.  In  Sy>arta,  Cina-thon,  a  contem- 
porary of  Eumelus,  who  lived  probably  about  B-C.  776,  produced 
a  gennalogical  poem.  Athens  bad  her  reprt'sentative  in  Hego- 
fiiuus,  who  wrote  the  Afthis  ;  and  in  later  times  in  the  colonies 
Asios  of  Samos  wrote  a  genealogical  poem  amongst  otliers. 

The  jSffimios  ami  tlie  Weddin<j  of  Keijjc^  winch  were  ascribed 
to  Hesiotl,  ■w'ore  nari-ative  in  character  and  were  short  epics, 
Thoy  originated  among  the  Boeotians  and  Dorian  Locritins,  and 

^  Panfi&niiis  Mya  Charon  of  LatnpsacuB. 

*  For  this  Paoaaniaa,  who  bud  teen  the  poem,  u  onr  Authoritj. 
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betray  their  orig^in  by  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  Skidd  of 
Hfyrades^  took  their  subjects  from  the  myths  in  which  Heraclea 
JBgiuoi.  Finally,  the  Teaching  of  Chiron  was  a  development 
of  thj  dtdactio  side  of  Hesiod'a  poetry,  as  were  also  the  Great 
Works  and  tlie  Astronamy,  and,  in  later  times,,  the  Asirologia 
of  Cleo3tratus  of  Tenedos. 


CHAPTER  Vn, 

OTHBB  EPIO  POKTB  AND  OTHEfi  WBITEBB   OP  HBXAUXTSRS. 

Besides  Homer  and  the  poets  whose  workg  were  incorporated 
in  af ter4iine3  into  the  Epic  Cycle,  we  find  that  there  were  other 
epic  poets,  whose  works  have  perished  entirely,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  insifjniiicaTit  fragments  only.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Peisander,  all  these  poets,  belong  to  post-epic 
times ;  that  is  to  say,  they  devoted  themselves  to  epic  composi- 
tion at  a  time  when  genius  had  abandoned  epic  poetry  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  kinds  of  literature.  The  epic  age  is  tha 
period  in  which  genius  carried  epic  poetry  to  its  greatest  height, 
and  in  which  epic  constituted  the  main  if  not  tha  sole  literary 
food  of  the  nation.  Although  epic  poems  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  period  of  lyric  poetry  and  of  the  drama, 
even  until  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  may  regard  tlie  epic  age  aa 
ended  and  the  lyric  period  inaugurated  when,  in  B.c.  700, 
genius  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry  in 
the  person  of  Areliilochua.  The  elements  of  lyric  had  existed 
long  before  this  among  the  people,  but  the  age  of  lyric  only 
began  with  Archilochus,  and  when  it  began  the  epic  age  may 
be  said  to  end 

We  have  therefore  now  to  deal  with  authors  who  composed 
epica  at  a  time  when  popular  attention,  aud  consequently  the 
encouragement  which  national  fame  can  give,  was  bestowed  J>u 
other  kinds  of  litemture.  Some  epics  composed  under  thesa 
dJifavourable  conditions  were  incorporated  in  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  liave  alreaJy  been  mentioned,  jfimong  the  epic  poets  wiio 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  earliest, 
Peisander  of  Kaniiros  in  Rhodes.  Some  autliorities  regarded 
him  as  belonging  to  the  epic  age;  otheK,  with  more  probability, 
assign  b,o.  65a  as  his  date,  and  ho  may  be  even  more  modern 
than  that.     11  \  like  tim  other  epic  authors  of  post-epic  timesi 
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finding  the  cycle  of  Trojan  myths  already  worked  ont,  turned 
elsewhere  for  a  subject,  which  he  foun<l  in  the  adventures  of 
Heracles.  The  subject  had  indeed  been  treated  of  before  in 
eliort  Hesiodic  poenii?,  such  as  the  Shield  of  Heracles  and  the 
Maniaije  of  Keyx.  But  these  works,  thoiii^h  epic  in  style,  hod 
only  dealt  with  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  hero.  It  yet  re- 
mnii.ed  for  some  one  to  give  in  the  epic  stylo  ft.  systematic 
•ccount  of  all  the  adventures  of  Heracles.  This  Peisander  did 
in  liis  Ileradeia.  The  epic  consisted  of  two  books,  and,  as  faf 
Bs  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  been  a  well-planned  work,  pos- 
sessing some  claims  to  artistic  unity  and  symmetry  of  detail, 
■wherein  it  differed  from  the  loose  and  unpoetical  character  of 
ihe  genealogical  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod.  Beyond  this  it  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  form  for  ournelves  any  independent  jud;^- 
ment  as  to  the  literary  merit  of  Peisander.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  as  we  should  expect,  we  do  not  find  in  classical  author* 
any  mention  of  Pei^xndcr.  Peisander  devoted  himself  to  cpio 
poetry  at  a  time  when  no  wide  re[>iitation  was  to  be  gained  fr<»ra 
it.  and  the  audience  to  which  he  addressed  himself  was  probably 
the  narrow  one  of  his  own  circle  of  friends.  On  what  gruuuda 
the  Alexandrian  critics,  who  classed  him  along  with  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  their  canon  of  epic  poets,  did  so  class  him,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  a  class  which  included  Hesiod  could  not  have  been 
tonstituted  simply  on  grounds  of  liteniry  merit. 

An  interesting  figure  among  these  later  epic  poets  is  that  ol 
Panyasis,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  Panyasis,  the  son  of  Poly- 
archus  of  HaUcamassus,  lived  about  ao.  500,  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  He  was  not  merely  a  learned  archaeologist, 
a  patient  investigator,  and  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  was  a  poli- 
tician and  a  patriot,  and  died  in  the  cause  of  freeilom.  Hia 
native  city  was  under  the  rule,  not  of  a  government  of  the 
citizeiM*  own  choice,  but  of  a  dynasty  of  tyrants  maintained 
in  their  power  by  the  arms  and  weallli  of  Persia.  The  move- 
Tnent  of  the  Persian  war  afforded  the  party  of  freedom  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  for  liberty.  Terajx>rary  success  was  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  tymnte,  and  in  the  struggle  Panyasis  lost 
his  life.  Like  Peisander,  Panyasis  took  Heracles  for  the 
subject  of  his  epic,  and  Arrote  a  tleradeia.  Peisander  had 
treated  the  subject  at  greater  length  tlian  had  his  predecessors, 
and  Panyasis  far  outstripjjed  Peisander.  The  Heracleia  of 
Peisander  consisted  of  two  books,  that  of  Panyasis  of  foaTtecn^ 
and  they  numbere<l  nine  thousand  verses.  The  fragmenta  do 
not  allow  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  literary  worth  of  Pan- 
jrads*  epic;  and  the  statement  made  by  Suidas  that  Le  wa« 
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ranked  next  to  Plomer  te  a  testimonial  of  no  great  value,  sinc€ 
we  do  not  know  by  whom  he  was  ranked  next  to  Homer.  An- 
other statement  made  by  Suidas,  that  Panyasis  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  epic,  wliich  was  nearly  extinct,  confirms  what  we 
have  said  with  re^nrd  to  Peisander,  that  the  epic  age  was  over. 
The  H/radnH  of  Panyasis  seems  to  have  owed  its  length 
mainly  to  the  learning  with  which  it  was  crammed.  Theanth<.>r 
was  indefatigable  in  collecting  loail  legends;  and  everytliing 
that  diligent  investigation  could  amass  of  this  kind,  Panyasia 
Beema  to  have  incorporated  into  his  poem  ou  Heracles.  His 
antiquarian  instincts,  however,  found  better  room  for  exercise 
in  hia  lonica.  This  was  a  aemi  historical  poem,  seven  thousand 
▼eraes  long,  in  which  was  embodied  all  the  triidition,  myth,  and 
legend  which  Panyasis  could  collect  about  the  early  history 
of  the  Ionic  race.  Finally,  we  should  notice  that  Panyasis' 
services  to  literature  must  not  bo  measured  by  these  poems 
alone ;  for  Herodotus  doubtless  owed  to  his  uncle  much  of  his 
education  and  of  his  impulse  to  literature. 

Antimaeliua  of  Colophon  belonged  to  the  generation  before 
Plato.  Ho  soems  to  have  been  but  little  in  Athens,  to  have 
spent  nio.st  of  his  life  in  Colophon,  and  to  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Besides  an  elegiac  poem,  Lyde..,  he  wrote  a  very 
long  epic,  a  Theha'is.  His  eonteraixji'aries  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  him  tlian  to  other  epic  poets  of  the  post-epic  age.  It 
was  only  when  criticism  had  declined  that  his  epic  was  dragged 
by  Hadrian  from  ite  merited  obscurity,  and  ordered  by  the 
Emperor's  decree  thenceforth  to  take  the  place  of  Homer,  A 
greater  service  rcmlered  hj  Anfcimnctius  to  literature  was  his 
edition  of  Homer.  Other  epic  poets,  of  whom  wo  know  scarcely 
anything  but  their  names,  but  who  lived  probably  in  post-epic 
times,  were  Zopyrus,  Diphilus,  Antimachus  of  Teos,  Phsedimus 
of  Bisantlic,  who  wrote  a  Herachia  and  also  elegiac  poems, 
and  Diotimus. 

Choerilua  of  Samoa,  a  contemporary  of  HerodotuSj  deserves  sepa^ 
rate  mention,  though  he  has  shared  the  obscurity  of  Antimachus. 
Departing  from  the  established  custom  of  epic  poets,  which  was 
to  take  the  subjects  of  their  poems  from  mythology,  Chcerilus 
wrote  a  historical  epic.  The  periud  he  chose  was  the  Persian 
■war,  and  the  title  of  his  epic  was  Persica  or  Perse'is.  The  idea 
was  doubtless  suggested  to  him  by  the  fact  that  PhryuicluiB 
aud  ^schylus  had  found  a  subject  for  tragedy  in  the  same 
period.  But  ChoBrilus  SDoms  not  to  have  had  the  power  to 
handle  the  theme  properly.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  hat:k,  and 
devoted  himself  to  writing  complimentary  verses  to  distinguished 
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men,  such  as  Lysander.  the  conqoeror  of  Athena,  aiid  Archelan^ 
king  of  Miicedonia.  His  Persica  was  imprntially  enough  d^ 
voted  1.0  the  praise  of  Alliens. 

Equally  noteworthy  as  a  departure  from  the  onlinary  round 
of  epic  Buhjects  is  the  Arimaspeia  of  Aristcas.  Thepuem  takes 
its  nauie  from  the  fabulous  people  of  the  one-eyed  Arima.«pe8. 
"Whereas  other  epic  poets,  and  the  Tratredians  as  well,  confined 
themselves  to  mythology,  Aristeas  of  Procormesua  in  the  Pra- 
pontis  seems  to  have  drawn  on  his  imagination  fur  his  subject, 
and  to  have  had  a  great  taste  for  the  marvellous.  As  to  the 
date  of  this  poet,  some  conjectured  him  to  be  older  even  than 
Homer,  but  all  tliat  we  know  is  that  he  was  older  than  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  (iv.  13-15)  what  we  know  of  Aristoas  is 
drawn.  iTia-smuch  as  Aristeas  laid  the  scene  of  his  epic  among 
the  Hyperboreans,  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  had  some 
points  in  common  with  the  mystic  school  of  poets ;  for  the 
Hyperboreans  were  a  people  regarded  as  specially  beloved  by 
Apollo.  To  the  mystic  school  also  belonged  Aliaris,  who  pro- 
fessed, or  was  said  in  later  times,  to  have  come  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans on  a  mission  from  Apollo.  He  brought  >vith  him  an 
arrow  as  a  sign  that  he  wa.s  sent  by  Apwllo,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  36)  ;  but  the  visionaries  of  tlie  Neo-Platonic  Bchool 
in  later  times  related  that  Abari.s  rode  through  the  air  on  thia 
arrow,  and  thus  tniv<>rsed  the  world.  Oracles,  hymns  of  puri- 
fication, and  an  epic  were  a.^cribed  to  him,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  whether  the  works  ascriljed  to  him  were  really 
his.  Aljout  the  works  of  the  Cretan  Epimenides  we  are  equally 
ill-iuformed,  though  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
historical  personngc.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Athenians  to 
purify  their  city  from  the  pollution  brought  upon  it  by  Cylon, 
about  B.C  610  ;  and  according  to  Plato,  who,  however,  lived  twa 
centuries  later,  he  posseesed  a  profound  insight  into  spiritual 
things.  Tales  of  a  wonderful  character  were  told  about  him 
too.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Nymph ae  and  possessed  the 
power  of  projecting  his  soul  into  space. 

Spei;ial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Orphic  poets.  Whether 
there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  Orpheus,  "  who  with  his  lute 
made  trees  Bow  themselves  as  he  did  please,"  is  a  point  on 
which,  in  the  total  absence  of  evidence,  we  are  reduced  to  con- 
jerture.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  stories  which  are  told  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers  of  musit;  aud  of  his  descent  to  the  nether  world  to 
bring  back  his  wife,  Eurydice,  seem  to  cListt  him  among  legendary 
personages.  On  the  other  hand,  thnre  seem  to  have  existed 
rehgious  hymns  of  great  antiquity,  uuiver'^lly  regarded  as  th« 
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work  of  Orpheus,  -vvhicli  may  have  been  the  production  of  aoras 
poefc  older  oven  than  Homer.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
in  hiatoiic  times  assoiiationa  of  men  calling  themselves  "  fol- 
lowers of  Or|)heus  "  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionyso*. 
Zii^f'^us.  Dionj'BOs  in  tliis  aspect  was  a  dilferent  god  from  tha 
god  of  wiup,  and  the  liacclianalia  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus 
very  different  from  otlior  hue  ch  ana  I:  an  rites.  Dionysos-Zagroua 
was  a  god  of  the  nether  Avorld,  and  the  followers  of  Orpheus  led 
an  ascetic  life  in  search  of  purity  and  in  hope  of  future  hi essed- 
ness.  When  they  had  (>artakeu  of  the  flesh  offered  as  a  sao- 
rifice  at  their  initiation,  they  thenceforward  renounced  meat 
Like  Ej:fyptian  priests,  they  wore  white  raiment. 

Religions  hymns  bearing  the  name  of  Orpheng  seem  to  have 
'wen  current  among  the  people  from  early  times  ;  hut  an  Orphic 
literature  first  arose  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Even 
before  then,  Orpliic  views  had  made  themselves  felt  in  religious 
literature,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  T/ieoffont/  of  Pherecydcs  of 
Syros,  f  rn^rrnients  of  wliich  Btill  survive.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  we  find  many  Orphic  poets,  Persinus  of 
MiletuSj  Tiniocles  of  Syracuse,  Diognotus,  BrontinuPj  ami  Cer- 
cops;  and  a  theogony  entirely  Orphic  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Orphic  poets  of  this  period  is  Onomacritus,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Pisistratidaa  to  collect  and  anunge  oracIc3 
affectiug  Athens,  and  was  convicted  by  the  poet  Lasoa  of  inter- 
polating forgeries.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
this  age,  though  more  extensively  in  Noo-Platonic  times,  hymna 
and  poems  were  composed  which  were  not  perhaps  deliberate 
forgeries,  but  speedily  came  to  be  uncritically  received  aa  the 
works  of  Orphoua,  or  aa  possessing  a  much  greater  antiquity 
than  waa  really  theirs. 

The  oracles  which  Onomacritua  was  employed  by  the  Pisi- 
etratidae  to  collect  were  those  of  Musaeus.  Although  regarded 
sts  the  pupil  of  Orpheus,  Musieus  seems  to  have  writteu  poetry 
wbjL'h  was  connected  with  the  Eleusiniau  mysteries,  and  his 
prophecies  related  exclusively  to  Attica.  Closely  connected 
with  Musfflua  waa  Eumolpus.  He  was,  according  to  the  popular 
tradition,  descended  from  Musaeus.  It  does  not  seem  that  he 
composed  poetry  himself,  or,  if  he  did,  it  perished  early  ;  but  he 
preserved  and  transmitted  the  vcrsea  of  Musseua.  Auother 
name  which  occurs  in  connection  with  that  of  Musieus  is  Bacis. 
Some  of  his  prophecies  are  quoted  by  Herodotus  (viii.  20,  77, 
96,  ix.  43),  and  are  regarded  by  the  historian  as  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  scepticfil  views  existing  in  his  time  with 
regard  to  prophecies.      Another  prophet  quoted  by  Herodotu* 
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JB  an  Athenian  named  Lysistratus.  All  these  prophecies,  aa 
•  >lso  those  of  the  Delphian  and  other  oracles,  are  in  hexainetei 
verse  ;  and  in  their  diction  t)iey  show  the  inQiience  of  Homer, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  Hesiod. 

To  complete  our  enumeration  of  the  less  important  writen 
of  hexaiueterj',  we  ought  to  mention  the  anonymous  authors  of 
epifciplis.  When  the  pentameter  waa  invented,  elej^iac  couplets, 
consisting  of  a  hexameter  und  a  pontameter,  became  the  uni- 
versal metre  for  epitaphs.  But  before  the  invention  of  the 
pentameter,  hexameter  was  used.  An  example  is  preser\'e«l  in 
tlie  BO-caUed  Homeric  Epij^rams  (iil),  which  professes  to  have 
been  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Midas.  There  are  also  found 
hexameter  epitaphs  amongst  the  oldest  stoue  records  which  wd 
possess.^ 

Finally,  this  is  the  proper  place  for  us  to  speak  of  tlio  [tliilo- 
Bophers  who  wrote  in  hexameters,  Xenophanes,  Paniifiiiidcs,  and 
Erapedocles.  If  it  fell  within  tlio  sco|ie  of  this  work  to  trace 
the  filiation  of  philosophic  systems,  we  should  properly  treat 
of  these  philosophers  in  connectii>n  with  those  who  wrote  in 
prose,  since  the  form  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  would 
not  justify  us  in  separating;  them.  But  we  are  conccnieil  with 
them  only  in  their  literary  aspect,  and  have  not  to  do  with 
their  philosophy.  For  the  history  of  literature,  the  importnnca 
of  Xenophanes,  Parmeuides,  and  Eiiipedocles  is  that  they  show 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  for  a  nation,  which  for  ceuturiea 
had  composed  in  verse  alone,  to  learn  to  write  in  prose.  About 
the  same  time  that  Xenoplianes  in  Elea  was  formxilating  his 
philosophy  in  hexameters,  that  is,  about  ao.  570,  Pherecydea, 
a  native  of  Scyros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Thales,  was  making  the  earliest  attempt  to  write  in 
prose.  Some  few  specimens  of  his  work  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  everything  but  metre  they  are  poetry,  not  prose  ;  and 
whereas  in  poetry  an  author  coxiM  compose  artistic  sentences  of 
some  complexity,  in  prose  at  this  time  he  could  only  ejaculate 
short  and  simple  expressions,  in  their  baldness  rather  resemhling 
6  cliild's  attempt  at  writing  than  a  philosopher's.  A  litLla 
later  than  this,  about  b.c.  547,  another  philosriplier,  Anaxi- 
mander  of  Miletus,  again  made  an  eilort  to  write  prose,  with 
more  clearness  but  scarcely  less  awkwanlness  thnn  his  pre- 
decessor. Half  a  century  later,  although  the  philosophers 
Anaximenes  and  Hcraclitus  had  carried  on  the  work  of  estab- 
hshing  prose,  and  the  logographors  Cadmus,  Hecatseus,  and 
Acusilaus,  the  predecessors  of  the  historians,  had  written 
>  Bohl,  /.  Ant.,  37,  6a.  78,  340.  34a,  343,  407,  531. 
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geograpliical,  gcnealoj:ficalj  and  semi-Mstorical  works  in  prose, 
we  find  that  Parmenides  preferred  [wotry.  Prose  in  the  hands 
of  Hermclitus  was  even  leas  lilted  for  an  intellijijible  exposition 
of  philosophy  than  was  poetiy.  Even  as  late  as  b.o.  444,  the 
jear  in  whith  Thurii  was  foinuied,  a  time  when  Herodotus  had 
already  comi>oscd  and  rocitod  iuui:h  of  his  liistory,  the  first 
great  work  in  prose,  Eiiipedocles  still  wrote  in  verse. 

This  last  fact  is  instructive,  because  it  directs  our  attention 
to  the  circum^taiico  tliat,  hesides  the  difficulty  of  writing  prose, 
therB  were  difficulties  in  the.  way  of  reading  prose.  It  ia 
sometimes,  if  not  jfenerally,  said  that  prose,  or  at  lejist  a  prose 
literature,  cannot  be  developed  utdess  there  exists  a  reading 
public,  and  the  existence  of  a  rending  public  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  means  of  multiplying  and  diffusing  copies 
of  a  manuecript.  Eut  in  the  works  of  the  Orators  we  have  a 
prose  literature  which  was  not  designed  for  a  reading  public. 
Nay,  more  ;  the  development  of  prose  as  an  artistic  expres- 
sion of  thought,  possessing  a  beauty  and  a  rhythm  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  but  as  marked  as  tbose  of  poetry,  is  the  work  of 
the  Orators,  wdiose  object  was  to  produce,  not  a  written  litera- 
ture, hut  jierioda  addressed  to  the  ear  of  tbeir  audience.  For 
this  purpose,  nil  that  is  necessary  is  that  t)ie  writing  should  be 
easy  enough  for  the  author  to  put  down  his  thoughts,  without 
excessive  and  distracting  labour.  Now,  in  B.C.  444  the  art  of 
writing  was  far  enough  developed  for  this,  as  the  existence 
of  the  history  of  Herodotus  shows ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Xenophanes,  b.c.  570,  this  may  have  been  the  case  j  for  writing 
had  tlien  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

If,  then,  Erapedocles,  as  late  as  n.o.  444,  preferred  to  use 
poetry,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  one  reason  at  least 
for  his  preference  was  that  tlie  Greek  public  listened  more 
readily  to  poetry,  to  which  it  was  accustomed,  than  to  inartistic 
prose.  It  was  only  about  this  tinte  that  Greek  audiences  were 
learning  to  listen  to  prose,  whether  tlie  unaffected  proso  of 
Herodotus,  or  the  artificial  and  florid  rhetoric  of  Gorgiaa. 
Wlien  we  go  back  more  than  a  century  to  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phanes, the  case  is  still  clearer.  The  author  who  wrote  in 
prose  might  indeed  find  a  public  in  the  private  audience  of 
pujrila  or  friends  whom  he  collected  together  to  listen  to  hia 
writings;  but  the  author  who  aimed  at  a  wider  publicity, 
and  wii=sbL'd  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  assembled  population  of  the 
city,  could  only  succeed  in  his  purpose  if  he  wrote  in  verse, 
and  declaimed  hia  verses  at  some  public  festival,  tlie  object 
of  which  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
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poetical  compositions.  The  former  method  wa?  that  adopted 
by  the  philosophers  who  wrote  in  prose  ',  the  hitter  Uunt  in 
^hich  Xenopliaiies  published  his  works.* 

But  it  must  not  be  infen-ed  that  the  connection  between 
pliilosojiliy  and  p:)€try  was  accideufcil,  or  merely  a  matter  of 
form,  due  solely  and  wholly  to  the  difficulty  of  writing  and 
diffusing  prose.  There  is  also  an  internal  bond,  and  a  rea-son 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  things  for  their  couuection.  A  subject 
of  philosophy  may  be  treat<jd  of  by  poetry,  and  piiilosojihy  may 
deal  witJi  its  own  6ul>jeci3  poetically  ;  but  it  is  only  iti  early 
times  that  the  connection  between  them  is  maintained.  With 
the  development  of  knowledge  philosophy  breaks  away  from 
poetry,  and  each  is  specialised  to  its  proper  work  and  methods. 
This  process  of  specialisation  is  not  peculiar  to  poetry  and 
philosophy,  but  is  the  law  of  the  development  of  knowledge 
iu  all  its  branches.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  nation's  intel- 
lectual history,  not  only  philosophy,  but  all  the  nation's 
knowledge  is  comprised  in  poetry.  The  works  of  Hesiod, 
for  instance,  are  aa  encycloj>aedia  of  the  knowledge  uf  the 
Greeks  of  his  time.  His  Theorjony  cuntains  not  only  the 
nation's  theology,  but  its  earliest  speculations  on  ph3'sical 
philosophy  and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Catalmjue 
of  Women  and  his  genealogical  works  were  the  only  history 
recorded,  and  led  tlie  way  to  the  genealogies  of  tlio  logo- 
graphers,  who  paved  the  way  for  history,  lu  the  Wiirks  and 
Jjai/s  we  have  not  only  a  manual  of  practical  knowledge,  hut 
a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  iu  embryo.  But  by  dcLTces  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  comjtrised  iu  the  poetry  of 
Hesiod  began  to  break  away  from  poetry  and  pnetical  treat- 
ment, and  to  gain  a  separate  existence,  an  appropriate  mode  of 
expression  and  methods  of  their  own.  The  genealogical  poems 
were  followed  by  the  prose  genealogies  of  the  logograjihers, 
which  in  their  turn  were  displaced  by  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
History,  again,  when  it  had  finally  split  off  from  poetry,  was 
found  to  contain  within  it  another  department  of  knowledge, 
geography,  which  eventually,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
was  developed  out  of  history,  as  history  had  been  evolved  out 
of  poetry ;  and  in  the  present  day,  physical  geography  and 
political  geography  ire  each  receiving  a  special  evolution. 

A  similar  process  of  specialisation  took  place  in  philosophy. 
For  long,  theology  and  philosophy  were  inseparable :  from 
philosophy  proper,  physical  philosophy  had  to  be  detached ; 
and  then  moral  phibsophy  had  to  M'in  an  e.u&tcnce  of  its  own, 
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indepetident  of  the  philosophy  which  speculates  on  first  prii> 
ciples  niid  the  nature  of  things.  But  it  waa  only  gradually  tlmt 
philosophy  escaped  from  poetry,  and  we  have  hero  only  to  do 
with  its  first  unsuccessful  attempts.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  origin  of  tilings  is  a  subject  wliich  may  he  dealt  with 
by  poetrj',  and  was  dealt  with  in  tlie  various  thcogonie.s,  the  me- 
thods by  which  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  attempted  are 
different,  and  are  not  all  equally  capable  of  poetic  expression  ot 
consistent  with  a  poet's  manner  of  thought.  The  method  may 
be  scientifiCj  that  is,  may  consist  in  the  observation  of  facts- 
experiment  is  a  later  discovery,  unknown  to  the  Greeks— in 
recording  them,  drawing  inductions  from  them,  and  so  even- 
tually reaching  the  end  in  view.  But  this  is  an  essentially 
prosaic  process;  and  the  Ionic  philosophers  who  employed  ife 
were  naturally,  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  driven  to  attempt 
to  write  in  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  philosophers 
who  declared  that  the  senses,  our  only  means  of  observing  facts, 
are  ivhoUy  untrustworthy.  They  are  all  subject  to  illusions, 
and  it  13  only  by  exercising  our  reason  that  we  can  detect  the 
illusion  and  ascertain  tho  trutL  Instead,  therefore,  of  trusting 
to  the  senses,  which  deceive  us,  we  must  rely  solely  upon 
reason,  and  excogitate  the  truth  out  of  the  mind,  ^^ow  this 
method  of  reaching  conclusions  ia  not  inconsistent  with  the 
poet's  way  of  viewing  things.  He  too  draivs  upon  his  own 
internal  stores,  and  ci-eatcs  out  of  hia  own  genius  what  did  not 
exist  before.  And  it  was  Xenophanes,  by  nature  a  poet  and 
the  author  of  lyric  poetry  of  considerable  merit,  and  hia  follower 
Parnionides,  also  a  poet,  who  invented  this  method  and  founded 
the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  therefore  the  method 
emploj'ed  in  philosophy  which  largely  determined  whether  it 
should  detach  itself  from  poetry,  as  in  the  case  of  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, or  remain  in  the  pleasing  fetters  of  verse,  as  in  the  case 
of  Xenophanes,  Farm  en  ides,  and  Empedocles. 

Xenophanes  was  born  in  Colophon,  which  was  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Mhior,  not  far  from  Ephesus.  He  lived 
certainly  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  for  Diogenes  I^aertius  (is.  rg) 
quotes  some  verses  in  which  Xenophanes  says  that  since  the 
tinits  when  he  was  twentyfive  years  of  ago  lie  had  epent  sixty- 
seven  years  in  mental  activity.  At  some  point  in  this  long 
lifd  he  left  his  native  city  and  settled  down  in  Elea,  This 
town,  the  modern  Casttllamare,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  Italy,  a  little  north  of  Point  Palinurum  in  Lncinia,  wai 
a  colony  founded  by  tho  Phocians  in  b.0  536.  Xenophanes 
composed  an  epic  poem  on  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  it 
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has  been  su  ingested  tliat  he  bimself  took  pari  in  the  first  coIo- 
nisrition  of  iho  city.  In  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  fairly  advanced  in  years  at  th«  time  of  the  fnnndation  of 
Elea,  for  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Heraclitus,  whose  date  ia 
about  B.C.  500. 

In  addition  to  the  epic  poem  in  two  thonsand  vereea  already 
mentioned,  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  on  the  subject 
of  the  foundation  of  Elea,  but  from  which  no  quotations  are 
made  in  Greek  literature,  we  have  quotations  from  lyric  poems 
— not  exclusively  didactic  or  moralising  in  t<ine,  but  festive — 
and  a  doubtful  iambic  Tlie  Parodies  from  which  Athenasua 
(iL  54E)  professes  to  quote  half  a-dozen  lines,  did  not  belong  to 
the  branch  of  literature  invented,  according  to  Aristotle,  by 
Hegcmon,  a  contemporary  of  Epicliarmus,  for  Hegemon  lived 
after  Xenophanes.  But,  as  the  verses  themselves  show,  they 
were  sarcastic  in  tone,  and  probably  Atheneeus  had  no  other 
reason  for  calling  them  "Parotlies."  The  same  explanation 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Silli,  a  species  of 
satiric  poetry,  were  ascribed  to  Xenophanes.  He  could  not 
have  written  Silli,  for  this  kind  of  literature  was  only  invented 
centuries  after  his  date  by  Timon  the  Plrliasian,  surnamed  the 
Sillographer.  Eustathius,  the  commentator  of  Homer,  who 
lived  about  a,d.  ii6o^  not  only,  following  Strabo,  ascril)ea 
suit  to  Xenophanes,  but  even  traces  their  origin  back  to  the 
Liad  (iL  212),  thus  showing  that  the  only  real  ground  for 
ascribing  them  to  Xeni^phanes  was  the  existence  of  satiric 
passages  in  his  poetry.  The  error  seems  to  have  had  additional 
life  given  to  it  by  tlie  fact  that  Timon  the  Sillographer  in  one 
of  his  Silli  introduced  Xenophanea  making  jest  of  Homer  and 
other  poets. 

Finally,  the  philosophy  of  Xenophanes  was  coucheJ  in  hexa- 
meters. A  few  verses  are  quoted  by  Greek  authors  of  various 
dates,  which,  however,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  give  us  much 
idea  of  his  philosophy,  did  we  not  possess  a  partial  rmime  in 
prose  drawn  from  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  by  Sim- 
pliciiis;  and  another,  said,  though  it  ia  doubtful,  to  be  the 
woik  of  Aristotle.  If  Xenophanes  ever  committed  his  works 
to  writing,  they  miist  have  fierished  early ;  for  not  only  does 
Simplicius,  the  commentator  of  Aristotle,  say  that  he  cuuld  not 
obtain  his  works,  but  other  authors  who  cite  ver:^c8  by  Xeuo 
phaucs  were  evidently  quoting  at  8econd-lian<L  Earlier  autho- 
rities, such  as  Theophrastus,  Empedocles,  and  Heraclitus,  from 
whom  later  writers,  like  Alhenseus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Sextua 
Empiricus,  and  othera,  derived  their  knowledge  of  Xenophauesi 
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give  the  eense  nioro  frequently  than  the  actual  words  of  fheii 
autlior,  although  his  works  were  prohably  known,  if  not  in 
writing,  by  oral  tradition,  to  at  least  Heraclitus,  who  lived  but 
little  later.  Tho  title  whicli  late  authorities  give  to  Xeno- 
phaiies'  philosophical  work  is  Oti  Nature  ;  ^  hut  this  is  probably 
unwarranted.  It  is  a  title  which  fits  and  belongs  to  works  ot 
the  Ionic  philosophera  who  wrote  on  physics  and  science,  but 
is  niisuitabie  to  the  metaphysics  of  Xeiiophanes,  and  is  based  on 
no  good  authority. 

Xenophanes  is  a  most  interesting  figure  among  the  philo- 
sophers and  authors  of  his  time,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
we  possess  so  little  of  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  great  origi- 
nality, and  the  power  of  liia  mind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
method  whith  he  applied  to  philosophy  continued  to  be  exer- 
cised and  developed  through  many  generations  of  modem  as 
well  as  of  ancient  philosophers.  Although  he  founded  a  school 
of  philosophy,  the  Eleatic,  he  was  a  man  of  many  interests, 
and  his  literary  activity,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  a  single  bitiDch.  He  possessed  powers  of  penetratioa 
whii:h  were  not  coniined  to  the  service  of  philosophy,  but  were 
exorcised  on  matters  of  more  obvious  interest.  Although  he 
hiniaelf  composed  drinking-songs,  and  was  not  insensible  to  tho 
pleasm'es  ivliich,  in  moderation,  enhance  the  charm  of  life,  he 
noted  and  protested  against  the  growing  luxury  that  proved  the 
inU;llectual  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cities,  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  literature  and  science  of  Greece.  Kor  did  the  evils  of 
excessive  athleticism  escape  his  observation  and  reproof.  If 
a  man,  he  says,  wins  a  foot-race  or  a  boxing-match,  or  even  a 
horse-race,  in  the  national  games,  he  is  the  object  of  his  fellow- 
citizens*  admiration  j  ho  has  an  ollicial  front-seat  awarded  to  him 
at  all  entertainments,  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
is  presented  with  a  gift  to  be  an  heirloom  for  ever.  Yet  how 
mucli  less  worthy  is  the  athlete  than  the  philosopher  I  Whei-ein 
does  the  winning  of  a  race  conduce  to  the  good  government  of  a 
city  or  to  the  interests  of  the  people  1  Men's  niinds  are  much 
astray  when  they  set  philosophy  below  fleetness  of  foot.  The 
justice  of  Xenophanes'  protest  is  coniirmed  by  its  repetition  a 
century  or  more  later  by  tragedians  and  oraturs.  If  Xenophanes 
thus  sets  himself  against  the  current  of  public  opinion  on 
matters  athletic,  he  displayed  equal  courage  in  liia  criticisms 
on  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Everj'thing,  he  and,  which  men  con- 
aider  it  disgraceful  to  do,  these  poets  represent  the  gods  as 
doing.     Here  again  Xenophanes  was  led  by  no  mere  striving 
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hher  cheap  originality  of  criticism  auid  self-sijpposed  suiieriority 
to  the  common  view.  Philosojihy  for  generations,  and  tlirou;,'h 
its  most  tlistinmiished  exiKHients,  echoed  the  protesta  which  ho 
first  made  in  the  name  of  mondity.  Ajjiiiust  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  liis  age  and  nation  Xenophanes  hrougiit  to  bear 
all  the  varied  resources  of  his  manj-sidtd  ability.  Hifi  philo- 
sophy was  designed  not  for  a  chosen  few,  but  for  the  geneiul 
ear,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  delivered  it  in  poetry  ;  and 
if,  in  the  Bummaries  of  it  which  Theophrastus  and  othere  have 
handed  down  to  us,  the  reasoning  seems  close  and  subtle,  the 
quotations  which  they  make  in  the  words  of  Xenophanes  him- 
scdf  show  that  he  expressed  pointed  argnmenta  in  a  manner  that 
any  of  his  audience  could  understand.  Men  think,  he  says  with 
profound  contempt,  that  the  gods  have  birth,  speak,  have  bodies, 
and  wear  clothes  like  themselves  !  Why,  if  horses  or  cows 
could  draw  like  men,  they  would  represent  the  go<ls  aa  cows 
or  horses  !  The  theory  of  the  tiaiismignitiou  of  sotds,  which 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers  believed  in,  met  with  as  little 
mercy  from  Xenophanes  as  did  tiie  anthropomorphism  of  the 
peopde  and  the  poets.  According  to  the  soiucwhut  nniliciuus 
mveiitioti  of  Xenophanes,  Pythagonis  cheeked  a  man  who  was 
Ijtating  a  d<>g  with  the  words,  "  Stjiy  your  hand  I  in  the  dog  is 
the  soul  of  one  dear  to  me ;  I  recognise  his  voice." 

If  Xenophanes  was  the  founder  and  the  first  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  Parmetiides  was  tlie  greatest  of  its  philosojjhers.  Par- 
men  ides,  born  at  Elea,  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
family.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Xenophanes,  and  he  also  studied 
under  Aminias  and  Diochaetes,  Pythagorean  philosophei-s.  But 
from  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  syslem  of  Pytliagorean- 
isra,  he  seems  to  have  gained  rather  stimulation  to  the  pursuit 
of  philosophy  than  any  body  of  definite  doctrine.  Later  in  life, 
he  in  his  turn  handed  on  the  philosophy  he  had  elubomted  to 
his  pupils  Zeiio  and  Melissus.  Altliough  a  native  of  Elea,  he 
seems  to  hnvo  been  in  communication  with,  or  rather  to  have 
met  must  of  the  pliilosojiliera  of  his  time,  whether  they  belonged, 
like  Empedocles,  to  Sicily,  or,  like  lleratiHtu?,  to  so  distant  a 
place  as  Epliesus.  The  wealth  of  Purnienides  duubtless  afforded 
him  the  means  to  ti-avel  where  he  would ;  and  we  fortunately 
have  in  Plato  the  record  of  the  fact  tiiat  he  visited  Athens 
and  tliere  met  Socrates,  then  a  young  man.  Parmeiiides  came, 
according  to  Plato,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  Athenian 
festival,  the  Panathenaea,  at  a  time  when  he  was  uf  mature 
years  and  had  already  achieved  a  reputation.  Tliis  visit  is  of 
interest  for  two  reasons :  it  gives  us  the  date  of  Parmeuldes, 
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and  it  shows  how  philosophy  was  diffusal  in  Greece.  As  fof 
the  date,  Socrates  \va^  horn  ac.  468,  and  if  wo  suppose  that  at 
tlic  time  of  tlio  moctiii^  Socnites  waa  atxteen  years  of  age — aud 
WG  can  hardly  suppose  tliat  he  was  younger- — PavnieiiiJe.s  visited 
Atliena  in  ao.  452  ;  nnd  lie  waa  hetween  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age  at  the  time.  During  the  A'isit  ho  met  many  Athe- 
nians, with  wliom  he  discussed  points  of  philosophy.  This 
method  of  diffusing  Ida  viewa  wag  specially  suited  to  Panne- 
nides,  hecause  the  development  of  aa  argument  by  means  of 
questioning  ths  pupil  or  auditor — the  dialectic  method — was  a 
characteristic  of  the  school  to  wliich  he  belonged.  By  him, 
prohably,  for  the  first  time  the  young  Socrates  heard  the  method 
employed,  "which  he  was  suhsequeutly  to  develop  to  its  full  per- 
fection. But  although  Pannenides  travelled  far,  and  learned, 
discussed,  taught,  and  wroto  on  philosophy,  he  neither  neglected 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  nor  performed  them  perfunctorily.  He 
proposed  laws  which  were  adopted  and  perpetuat-ed ;  and  hia 
public  life  redounded  as  mut^h  to  hie  repufcition  as  his  philo- 
Bophy.  In  his  writings  he  declares  that  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  successful  pursuit  of  truth  demand  piurity  and  piety  in 
the  student;  and  his  life  confirmed  what  his  theory  taught. 

We  possess  fragments  of  Parmenidcs'  poetry  of  considerable 
length.  His  sole  work  seems  to  have  been  a  poem,  the  title  of 
■which,  On  Nature^  as  it  goes  back  to  Tbeophrastus,  may  be 
genuine,  though,  if  it  is,  the  word  "  nature  "  must  be  used  in 
an  extended  sense,  for  Parnienidcs  Mas  rather  a  metaphysician 
than  a  m:in  of  science.  The  contrast  between  reason  and  sense, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  are  the  points  implied  in  the 
philosophy  of  Xenopbaues,  which  Parmenidus  developed  and 
made  into  the  foundation  of  hia  philosophy.  The  senses  are 
Bubject  to  illusion,  and  are  inferior  to  the  reason.  The  latter 
alono  can  apprehend  truth,  the  former  can  only  lead  to  con- 
jecture. In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  wo  have  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  reality  and  appearances ;  and  whereas  all 
that  we  know  by  means  of  the  senses  is  tlie  appearances  of 
things,  it  is  by  reason  that  we  have  to  discover  wliafc  they  really 
are.  Reality  is  truth,  and  truth  is  reason;  therefore  reason  is 
the  only  reality.  Tho  cviileuce  of  the  senses  does  not  go  beyond 
mere  appearances  and  conjecture.  Thought  and  existence!  are 
the  same.  On  this  distinction  between  truth,  reason,  and 
reality,  on  the  one  hand,  ami  conjecture,  sense,  and  appearance, 
on  the  other,  is  based  the  di^visiun  of  Parmenides'  poem  into 
the  two  parts  On  Truth  and  On  Conjecture.  They  have  been 
regarded,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  two  distinct  works, 
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It  is  probable  that  Farmenides  did  not  fonnnlly  distinguish 
Utetn. 

The  njYstic  or  allegorical  character  of  ParmenMes'  writing  in 
the  part  of  his  poem  •which  dealt  with  Conjecture  may  be  iilj»» 
trateil  by  the  interesting  introduction  to  the  poem,  which  is 
conceived  in  the  same  strain.  Ho  represents  himself  as  con- 
veyed by  steeds,  as  far  as  thought  can  reach,  along  tlie  famous 
road  by  which  is  reached  the  goddess  who  initiates  the  learned 
into  all  secrets.  The  way  to  light  was  shown  hiia  by  the 
Nyraphs  of  tlie  Sun,  who  led  him  to  the  gates  where  are  the 
ways  of  darkness  and  lij;ht.  There  they  besought  admittance 
for  him  from  the  guardian  of  the  gate  of  light,  Justice,  who 
bade  him  welcome,  if  it  was  that  piety  had  brou^-ht  him  on  this 
road  so  remote  from  those  the  vulgar  frequent  She  then  warns 
him  of  the  arduous  task  there  is  before  him,  to  acquire  the  Eum 
of  Ic.iowledge  and  to  distinguish  truth  from  the  conjecture  of 
the  vulgar :  and  the  poem  begins. 

The  steeds  which  conveyed  Parmenides  aloft  are  the  lofty 
impulses  of  the  philosophic  mind.  The  goddess  to  whom  they 
conveyed  him  is  Heavenly  Truth,  and  the  road  wliich  leads  to 
her  is  philosophy.  The  two  ways  of  light  and  darkness  are  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  truth  and  conjecture.  The  nymphs 
are  Nymphs  of  the  Sun  because  truth  is  light ;  and  the  guardian 
of  the  gate  is  Justice  because  only  the  just  and  pious  can 
pursue  philosopliy  and  attain  truth.  The  allegory  is  poetical, 
and  testifies  to  the  exalted  conception  Parmenides  pos^ei^sed  of 
the  position  of  philosophy  and  the  attributes  necessary  in  the 
philosopher.  It  helps  us  further  to  understand  why  Parmenides 
wrote  in  poetry,  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  shows  his  poetic  tenden- 
cies ;  next,  it  was  quite  beyond  the  capacities  of  prose,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  to  bear  the  burden  of  bodying  forth  so  deep 
an  allegory.  The  prose  of  PJato  could  and  did  do  greater  work 
than  thi.s,  but  Plato  was  not  born  for  a  generation  after  Par- 
menides had  made  his  reputation.  We  are  fortunate  in  posscsa- 
iiig  so  long  a  fragment  of  the  Eleatic  philosopher's  work,  and 
we  jirobably  have  to  thank  Plato  for  it  indirectly.  Parmenides' 
visit  t<^  Athens  created  great  interest  titers  in  liis  pliiloauphy. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on  Socrates,  and  through  him  on 
Plato,  who  has  added  lustre,  by  his  dialogue  entitled  Parmen- 
ides, to  the  name.  Plato  himself  studied  Parmenides'  writings, 
as  did  Plato's  pupil  Aristotle  and  his  pupil  Tlieophrastus;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  a  copy  of  his  works 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  possession  of  Proclua,  the  Neo* 
Platonic  philosopher. 
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Empedocles  is  a  remarkablB  fi.ii^ure  in  the  history  of  Greelc 
literature!,  antl  n  iiumbor  of  reniaikaljle  stories  have  collected 
round  his  name,  Perliapa  the  most  widely  knowTi  is  the  fable 
alhiilod  toby  Horace,  according  to  which  Empedocles  tfrminated 
an  extmoidiuary  career  by  leaping  into  the  crater  of  ^tiia,  in 
ortler  that  iie  might  seem  to  liave  vauished  like  a  god^  as  he 
pretended  to  he.  uiid  was  only  betrayed  by  the  fact  that  an 
eruption  shortly  afUnvvards  ejected  one  of  his  sandals.  The  story 
has  as  little  tnuh  in  it  as  has  the  orthodox  explanation,  which  is 
to  tlie  effect  that  Empedocles  accidentally  fell  into  the  crater  while 
studying  volcanic  phenomenii.  In  the  time,  and  for  centuries 
after  the  time,  of  Empedocles,  the  very  existence  of  a  crater 
seems  to  have  I^een  unknown,  from  the  simple  fact  that  no  one 
ventured  to  explore  the  volcano.  The  fable  is  a  caricature,  and 
independent  of  the  lestiiuony  which  it  hears  to  the  wit  of  the 
Sicih'aiia  who  invented  it,  it  is  valuable  because,  being  a  good 
caricature,  it  departs  hut  little  from  the  real  features  of  the 
character  wliicli  it  derides.  Empedocles  did  study  natural 
Bcierice,  and  he  tlid  give  himself  out  to  be  of  divine  origin,  hut 
he  was  no  impostor  in  science,  and  in  his  divine  origin  he  at 
least  firmly  believed.  His  is  a  character  full  of  apparent  con- 
trad  ictiona  :  he  was  an  abstract  tiiinker,  but  a  practical  poli- 
tician ;  he  was  steepeil  in  mysticism,  hut  studied  the  material 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  thou^fh  he  achieved  wonders  in 
natural  science,  he  preferred  to  claim  supernatural  powers  ;  in 
him  artistic  prose,  according  to  Aristotle,  has  its  ultimate 
founder,  yet  he  wrote  in  verse ;  he  is  the  most  poetical  of 
philosophers,  and  yet  his  works  differ  from  prose  only  in  that 
they  are  in  metrical  form. 

A  little  youngor  tlian  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  who  wa« 
boruB.c.  500,  and  a  little  older  than  the  rhetorician  Gorgias,  the 
date  of  wjiose  birth  was  B.C.  480,  Empedocles  may  be  inferred 
to  hrive  been  bom  about  B,c.  490.  The  place  of  his  birth  was 
A.cjrigentnm  in  Sicily,  a  city  which  in  splendour  rivalled  Syra- 
cuse. Me  helongeii  to  a  wealthy  family,  for  his  gr«ndfalh<T, 
after  whom  be  was  named,  won  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympian 
games,  and  only  kings  and  persons  of  great  wealth  could  afford 
to  breed  or  purchase  horses  capable  of  carrying  off  tlds  priae. 
"We  have  no  explicit  infonnation  about  his  youth,  but  the 
educational  influences  which  existed  in  Sicily  and  in  Agri- 
gentum,  and  to  whicli  doubtless  he  wiis  subjected,  explain  his 
subsequent  career.  The  mysticism  of  his  philosophy  was  im- 
bibed by  him  frotti  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  scalterad 
tiiiuugh  8icily  and  South  Italy.     Hi^  natural  science  was  pn>' 
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IftWy  deriveii  from  the  celebrated  physicians  Acron  and  Pau- 
•anias,  who  flourished  in  Sicily  in  his  time.  Finally,  the  elo- 
quence -which  served  him  in  his  political  life  was  not  his  pecn< 
liar  attribute,  but  distinguished  the  Sicilian  race,  to  whom  the 
germs  of  oratory  developed  later  in  Athens  wero  due.  The 
wealth  and  position  which  Empedocles  by  his  birth  etijoyed 
brought  political  duties  with  them  ;  and  when  Thero  the 
tyrant,  whose  rule  had  raised  Agrigentnm  to  the  highest  el*, 
vation  it  attained,  had  died,  Empedocles,  following  the  tradi> 
tions  of  his  family,  assisted  in  establishing  the  liberty  which 
he  subsequently  did  so  much  to  preserve.  He  purged  oligarchy 
from  the  city,  and  declined  to  accept  the  sole  rule  of  the  state, 
which  the  citizens  offered  him.  But  throughout  he  was  some- 
what theatrical  :  he  aimed  at  effect  When  he  appeared  in 
public,  it  Avas  with  a  dress  and  surroundings  deliberately  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  Empedocles  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  other  people.  Yet  this  Avas  not  affectation ;  it 
was  the  nature  of  the  man.  If  he  posed,  he  had  an  unaffected 
admiration  for  the  attitudes  he  struck.  If  he  arrayed  himself 
in  theatrical  costume,  he  also  wrote  an  appreciative  description 
of  it  in  his  philosophical  works.  Wlieu  we  find  him  in  the 
Idtrica  professing  not  only  to  heal  all  known  diseases,  but  ready 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  old  age  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
death,  we  should  be  doing  him  an  injustice  to  dismiss  him  as  a 
quack.  He,  like  a  medicine-man  among  the  negroes,  also  pro- 
fessed to  bring  or  avert  rain,  and  undoubtedly  believed  in  his 
ability  to  do  what  he  professed  as  much  as  any  medicine-man, 
and  with  greater  reason,  since  his  acquirpmcnts  in  natural  science 
were  considerable,  and  his  mysticism  obscured  the  limits  which 
Nature  has  placed  on  Science.  His  uiiequivncal  statement  in 
the  Katharnioi  that  he  is  no  mortal,  but  an  immortal  god,  ia 
itself  a  testimony  to  his  good  faith,  being  but  a  piece  of  his 
faith  in  himself.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
the  assertion  loses  something  of  its  crudeness  when  viewed 
through  the  haze  of  his  mystic  jihiloeophy. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Empedocles  in  order  to  appreciate  his  literary  worth  at  its  proper 
valua  In  his  case,  if  ever,  the  style  ia  the  man.  In  the  first 
place,  he  clothed  his  scit-ntific  writings  in  verse  instead  of  prose, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  wore  purple,  for  the  Fake  of  effect ^  In 
the  next  place,  however,  we  have  to  recognise  that,  notwith- 
standing his  pretence,  he  did  possess  solid  literary  merit     His 

1  Aristotle,  PorttM,  r,  qCiUp  li  Kinyl»  ^«tw'OmtJw  f*^  'E/iirfJonXec  xX+ji-Ti 
Itirpt^  8i6  rbv  p^v  iwtjrijv  dtxatof  noKeiv,  rbu  Si  ^v<no\6yer  ftaWof  fj  roitfr^r. 
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niysticism  was  adapted  for  poetiy  ;  it  lent  itself  to  metaphorical 
expression  and  lofty  diction  j  and  Aristotle,  who  denies  that 
the  medical  works  of  Empedocles  are  poetry,  although  they  are 
in  verse,  also  calls  attention  to  his  poetical  qualities  elsewhere.^ 
Empedocles  speaks  of  himself  as  giving  oracles  to  the  miiiti- 
tude  who  thronged  round  him  clamouring  for  his  sxipematural 
assistance,  and  his  style  is  frequently  oracular  iu  character. 
He  was  grandiose  iii  his  writing  as  in  his  bearing,  Artiticiality 
is  breathed  in  his  verses,  and  was  the  breath  of  his  life :  the 
poetical  devices  and  tricks  of  expression  which  marked  the 
early  rhetoricians  are  to  be  traced  even  in  the  fragments  we 
possess ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have 
regarded  him,  in  spite  of  his  writing  in  verse,  as  the  first  of  the 
rhetoricians,-  and  were  probably  transmitted  by  Empedocles  to 
his  pupil  Gorgias,  who  transplanted  them  to  Athena 

According  to  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Empe» 
doclea  tragedies  and  other  works,  the  Invasion  of  Xn'xes,  a 
hymn  to  Apollo,  and  a  Politics.  But  as  no  author  quotes  a 
einglo  line  from  any  of  these  works,  and  as  a  later  poet  named 
Empedocles  seema  to  ha.v©  certainly  composed  tragedies,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Diogenes,  who  was  a  somewhat  careless 
compiler,  has  confounded  the  two  authors  named  Empedocles^, 
The  works  by  the  philosopher  Empedocles  of  which  we  possess 
fragments  are  the  Kaihamnoiy  Jatrica,  Physics,  and  some  epi- 
grams. In  the  Kaihannoi,  or  Songs  of  Purification,  he  pro- 
fesses, OS  the  name  indicates,  to  piirify  from  ein  or  crime  all 
who  come  to  hi  in,  as  in  the  latrica,  or  Sonfjfs  of  Mealing,  he 
professed  to  cure  all  diseases,  old  age,  and  death.  His  medical 
knowledge  was  indeed  extensive  for  his  age,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  effected  some  remarkable  cures,  restoring  the  apparently 
dead,  and.  so  on.  But  he  professed  also  to  have  supernatural 
powers,  and  this  profession  is  connected  with  the  mysticism 
which  found  its  exposition  in  the  Physics,  or  poem  on  Nature. 
Into  the  mixture  of  mysticism  and  scientific  speculation  which, 
made  up  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles  it  is  beyond  our  pro- 
vince to  go.  We  will  only  say  that  ho  reached  the  conception 
of  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  or,  as  he  preferred 
mystically  to  call  them,  Zeus,  Hera,  Aidonous,  and  Nestia  (the 
lost  name  seems  to  have  been  his  own  invention).     These  el&- 

'  In  the  lost  Dialogue  on  tbe  Poets,  Aristotle  snid,  'Ojutjpiiros  h  'E^rfSoirX^i 
ral  BeivJs  -rtpi  t^jj'  ippiinv  yiyave,  fteraipopiKdt  re  Car  Koi  roii  dXXctf  -oTs  irepl 
wonTTUciyv  iwtreiyfuiin  xyii/iewf,  »«  we  learn  from  Diogcnea  Laertins,  viii,  57, 

3  Bext.  Emp.  vii.  6  layi.  "EfurtioiiKia  ftif  tip  &  'i^urrarA^i  ^ffi  rp^rop 
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mcnts  are  indestructible.  They  may  be  combined,  and  the 
compounds  into  wliich  they  combrne  may  be  reduced  by  disso- 
lution to  the  four  elements  ngain.  But  for  these  processes  two 
jninciplea  are  required  :  the  principle  of  combination,  wl»ich  he 
calls  mystically  Friendship,  and  which  is  the  Love  of  Punuenidea 
and  the  Pythagoreans;  and  the  principle  of  dissolution,  which  ho 
calls  Discord.  Tlie  tendency  of  Friendship  operating  on  tlie 
four  elements  is  to  produce  a  Sphere,  that  is,  to  give  to  the 
universe  a  perfect  fhape  ;  but  there  exists  the  opposite  tendency 
of  Discord,  and  the  history  of  the  universe  is  the  resultant  of 
their  conflict.  The  principle  of  Discoi'd,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  material  world  in  its  action.  It  operates  also  in  the 
moral  world.  It  prompts  a  daemon  to  some  crime,  and  then 
for  thrice  ten  tliousand  years  the  dajmon,  in  exile  from  heaven, 
has  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  men  and  hving  creatures.  The 
poem  On  Nature  begins  with  a  statement  of  this  law,  and  the 
declamtion  tliat  Empedoclcs  is  himself  a  daemon  undergoing 
the  punishment  of  a  mortal  body.  After  tliis  exordium,  the 
first  book  seems  to  have  dealt  with  the  four  elements,  the 
second  with  the  nature  and  conditiou  of  man,  the  third  with 
the  gods  and  things  divine. 

Somewhat  late  in  life  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  commenced 
his  travels.  He  journeyed  to  tfie  Peloponnesus,  attended  the 
Olympian  games,  and  there  recited  his  S<mga  0/  J'urification. 
How  long  a  period  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  Sicily  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  reported  that  he  foinid  it  imposaible  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  his  native  town  when  he  did  return,  and  he  resumed 
his  travels.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Athens,  and  it  is  not 
improljable  that,  like  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  he  visited 
the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece.  He  died  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age.  Many  atraBge  etoriea  ore  told  of  kia 
death,  the  mode  of  which  lemaina  itnknown. 
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CHAPTER  t 

THE   ELEQIAO   AND  IAMBIC  FOTCB. 

Erio  poetry  was  succeeded  ia  Greece  hy  lyric  poetry.  Th« 
germ 3  of  lyric  poetry  alrOvidy  existed  in  the  epic  period,  but 
for  their  development  it  ■was  necessary  that  a  change  should 
occur  in  the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  chaii^^^esi  which  developed  the  germs  of  lyric 
poetry  were  the  overthrow  of  regal  governments,  tlie  foiindation. 
of  colonies,  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  The  overthrow 
of  royal  government  tended  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  The 
peojile  ceased  to  live  for  the  s»ake  of  supporting  a  king,  and 
began  to  live  for  themselves  and  their  country.  This  sliift  of 
material  interests  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  sliift  ia 
literary  interest.  So  long  as  the  king  was  the  state,  Priam'a 
fortunes  were  necessarily  the  poet's  materials ;  hut  wlien  the 
citizens  became  the  state,  their  interests,  their  hopes,  and  their 
fears  became  the  theme  which  interested  them  and  inspinni  the 
poet.  The  tendency  of  coloniaation  worked  to  the  same  end. 
Settlers  are  compelled  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions  ;  birth  and 
position  go  for  little  in  the  new  country  ;  it  ia  the  man  of  most 
capacity  and  energy  who  comes  to  the  tap.  In  a  colony,  the 
individual  citizen  gained  an  importance  which  was  beyond  hia 
reach  in  the  old  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  lo  say  that 
the  extension  of  commerce  had  a  einiilar  result  As  commerce 
grew,  there  opened  before  the  individual  citizen  the  possibility 
of  attaining  to  wealth  and  iniportanee. 

The  rnjsult  of  these  changes  was  Ivric  jwetry.  Men's  thoughts 
were  hsod  on  the  present,  not  on  the  jjast.  Politiciilly  and 
socially  a  break  had  been  made.  The  ideal  past,  depicted  in 
epic  poetry,  was  no  longer  felt  to  have  any  relation   to   th« 
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present,  and  was,  therefore,  no  longer  fitted  to  supply  inspirft' 
tion  to  the  poet  or  to  engage  the  attention  of  his  hear6l& 
The  hour  called  not  for  a  narmtive  of  the  fight  round  Troy, 
but  for  lays  such  as  those  of  Calliinis  or  Tyrtaus,  which  could 
zouse  a  man  to  fight  "for  the  ashes  of  hia  fathers  and  the 

'temples  of  liis  gods." 

The  first  differtnce  between  epic  and  lyric  is  that  the  former 
is  narrative  and  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  emotion.  But 
this  difference  implies  another.  In  epic  the  poet  never  himself 
ap[>ears.  He  narrates  everything,  but  never  gives  his  own  view 
— as  his  own  view — of  anything.  The  essence  of  lyric,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  in  it  the  poet  expresses  his  own  personal 
emotions.  Lyric  is  personal,  epic  im]>ersonal ;  or,  as  the  same 
idea  is  sometimea  expressed,  the  former  is  subjective,  the  latter 
objective 

The  conditions  under  which  lyric  poetry  was  developed  in 
Greece  gave  it  some  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from, 
and  are  brought  into  relief  by,  the  lyric  poetry  of  other 
nations.  Modern  lyric  comprises  everything  within  its  range; 
anything  which  touches  the  poet  and  moves  him  to  song  may 
provide  a  subject — Chapman's  Homer  or  the  west  wind,  a 
nation  or  a  skylark,  the  future  or  tlie  past.  But  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  born  of  a  reaction  from  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  action  in  the  present,  had  not  tliis  universal  range. 
It  draws  its  themes  from,  and  is  always  related  to,  the 
present.  Solon  addresses  his  fellow-citizens  not  on  the  past, 
but  on  the  present  condition  of  Attica.  Theognis  deals  with 
the  politics,  TyrtsBus  with  the  wars,  of  his  own  time.  And 
although,  in   choral  poetry,  the  theme  is  frequently  mythical, 

■  such  poetry  always  was  composed  for,  and  related  to,  a  (de- 
finite religious  festival.  In  fact,  it  was  "occasional  poetry," 
as  is  clearly  seen  iii  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  some  victor}'  in  the  various  national 
games  of  Greece.  Greek  lyric  poetry  is,  then,  distinguished 
from  other  lyric  poetry  by  always  having  reference  to  the 
present,  and  this  is  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  developed.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  occa.sional 
presence  of  raj'thical  elemcni  This,  as  we  have  said,  occura 
in  choral  lyrics  written  for  some  festival,  and  in  honour  uf  the 
gods.  In  this,  too,  we  have  a  trace  of  ttie  conditions  under 
which  Greek  lyric  was  developed,  for  the  mytliical  element  is 
an  inheritance  from  the  epic  period.  Another  inheritatict',  and 
also  another  distinctive  feature  of  Greek  lyric,  is  the  gnmnic  or 
didactic  element     This  was  apparent  in  Hesiod,  and  reappean 
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most  markedly  in  Theognia,  although  it  is  not  confined  to  hiin, 
but  13  present  in  all  varieties  of  Greek  lyric, 

"Wo  have  considered  the  social  and  politieal  conditions  tinder 
which  the  germs  of  lyric  poetry  were  developed,  and  we  have 
seen  hovF  the  characteristic:)  peculiar  to  Greek  lyric  were  due  to 
the  conditions  of  its  dovelopment.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
coneidor  the  germs  themselves.  They  were  of  two  kinds — 
religious  chants  and  popular  songs.  3^o  specimen  of  the  former 
has  como  down  to  us,  hut  we  may  reastmiibly  conjecture  that 
tiiey  had  the  sanio  origin  and  wore  much  the  same  in  kind  aa 
the  Saliaric  hymne  of  the  Romans,  They  were  probably  metrical 
invocations  of  tho  gods,  of  a  simple  and  inartistic  kind,  addressing 
the  god  in  all  his  various  attributes  and  with  his  vaiious  names, 
containing  much  repetition  and  tautolog;^',  and  doing  the  duty  of 
liturgies.  Tliey  were  preserved  by  hen-ditary  priesthoods,  being 
trausniiited  from  generation  to  generation,  and  receiving  occa- 
sional additions.  In  Attica  the  Eumolpidaa  were  a  hereditary 
priesthood  of  tliis  kind,  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demctet 
at  Eleusisj,  whose  hymns  were  traditionally  referred  to  Faniphua 
as  their  author.  But  as  Apollo  was  the  god  of  song,  it  was 
with  his  cult  that  the  most  important  of  these  religious  chants 
were  associated.  The  Paean  which  was  the  name  of  the  form 
of  hymn  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  seems  to  have  been  of 
two  kinds,  corresponding  to  two  attributes  of  the  god.  He 
was  the  god  of  victory,  and  to  him  the  Greeks  in  Homer  sing 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  victory.  Tlio  hymn  itself  was 
probably  sung  by  a  single  voice,  and  the  worshipiiers  sang  as  a 
chorus  tlie  refrain,  "  lo  Psean  I  to  Ptean  !"  But  Apollo  was  also 
the  god  who  sent  pestilence,  and  the  people,  when  threatened  or 
stricken  with  plague,  prayed  in  chorus  to  him  for  deliverance. 
The  Nome  was  another  form  of  hymn  with  whicli  Apollo  was 
worshipped,  and  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Paean  by 
the  fact  that  it  wa.9  sung  by  a  priest,  and  was  not  a  special 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  pestilence  or  a  special  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  but  praise  of  a  more  general  character.  Natumlly 
the  songs  in  honour  of  Apollo  flourished  most  at  the  two  most 
important  centres  of  his  ^vorf;]lip,  llelos  and  Delphi,  The  origia 
of  the  JJome  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Delphi,  and  Chryso- 
thcmis  and  Philammon,  mythical  personnges,  were,  credited  with 
its  authorship.  The  liymns  which  for  generations  hail  been 
sung  at  Delos  were  connected  with  the  name  of  Olen.  Tlia 
fact  that  Olen  was  said  to  have  been  a  Lycian,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  existence  in  Delos  of  a  Phenician  worship 
(imported  from  Lycia)    before    lh«    Ionic  worship,  may  indi- 
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cate  that  the  bjmna  ascribed  to  him  had  a  foreign  element  in 

tlicui. 

A  few  inconsiderable  frai^ments  of  songs  of  tLo  people,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  Plutarcb,  PoUujc,  scholiasts  and  grammarians, 
}m\B  come  down  to  us,  and  from  the  snme  sources  wo  hear  of 
othst  songs  of  which  we  have  no  specimens.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  certainly  of  comparatively  late  date,  but  as  songa 
of  tlie  people  change  very  little  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may 
learn  something  even  from  the  later  fragments.  The  reason 
that  80  few  of  these  songs  have  been  preserved  is  that  the 
literary  lyric  killed  the  popular  song,  and  it  is  only  in  those 
parts  of  Greece  which  remained  coiuparatively  uncultured  that 
the  people's  songs  survived  Thus  it  was  in  Sparta  that  cradle- 
songs  flourished  most,  and  from  Sparta  come  a  couple  of  frag- 
ments of  songs  which  accompanied  dancing.  In  one  of  these 
fragments  the  dancers  encourage  each  other  to  keep  on  dancing; 
the  other  consists  of  three  lines,  one  of  which  was  uttered  by 
the  young  men,  the  next  by  the  old  inon,  and  the  third  by  tlio 
hoys.  From  Bottiaea  we  have  a  fragment — "Away  to  Athens, 
hie  I " — of  the  song  which  the  women  of  Bottiaea  sani,'  while 
dancing.  Elsewhere  also  the  cuptoni  of  singing  while  dancing 
prevailed ;  and  about  another  fragment  which  runs,  **  Where 
are  my  roses?  where  are  my  violets?  where  are  my  Ixjautiful 
flowers  1  Here  are  your  roses ;  here  are  your  violets ;  here 
are  your  beautiful  flowers,"  Athenaiis  says  that  the  accompany- 
ing dance  was  mimetic.  It  may  bo  noticed  incidentally  that 
men  and  women  do  not  seem  to  have  danced  together,  liames, 
as  well  as  dancing,  were  accompanied  by  songs.  Greek  boys 
played  a  game,  in  which  one  boy,  being  blindfolded,  sang  a 
verse,  "  I  will  hunt  a  fly  of  brass  5 "  to  which  the  other  boys 
replied,  "You  may  hunt,  but  you  will  not  catch  us;"  and  in- 
flicted blows  on  him  with  straps,  till  he  caught  one  of  them. 
Greek  girls  also  had  a  game  of  a  less  violent  description,  with 
questions  and  answers  to  Le  sung.  Greek  children  invoked  tha 
appearance  of  the  sun  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  English 
"liain,  rain,  go  away,"  &c.  The  most  interesting  of  tliese 
ehildren's  songs  is  tlie  Rhodian  Swallow-song,  which  has  been 
fortunately  preserved,  apparently  completoj  by  Athenaeus.  In 
the  spring  the  boys  of  Rhodes  went  round  from  house  to  house 
singing  this  song,  in  wliich  they  announced  the  return  of  the 
swallow  with  the  returning  year,  and  demanded  to  be  supplied 
■with  cheese  and  wine.  The  Crow-song  seema  to  have  betin  of 
the  same  kind :  the  boys  went  about  with  crows  in  their  hands, 
and  making  much  the  same  request  as  in  the  Swallow-song, 
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In  these  songs  the  boys  played  at  beggars,  biit  real  b^^gan 
also  hnd  their  songs,  although  we  have  no  specimen  of  them. 
"Workiiiff  meti,  bakurs,  and  rowers  all  had  sonj^a  to  accompany 
and  lighten  their  laboura  Tbe  •women  liad  their  weaving- 
Bongs  ;  at  Elis,  tlieir  vintage-songs ;  aud  they  sang  while  was^h- 
ing  clothes  and  wliile  working  in  tha  mill.  The  song  of  tho 
ri'ap<;rs  was  called  Lityerses,  and  as  this  wag  tho  name  of  the 
son  of  Midiaa,  king  of  Phrygia,  the  song  may  have  com©  from 
that  country.  The  shepherds'  songs,  at  any  rate  in  some 
instances,  seem  to  have  been  of  &  sentimental  kind,  and  we 
have  a  fragment  of  one  which  told  a  story  of  unrequited  love. 
Love-songs  naturally  formed  an  important  part  of  the  popular 
songs,  and  in  Locris  audi  aonga  were  much  cultivated ;  bnt  we 
have  a  fragment  of  one  only.  Diinking-songs  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  among  the  predywc  popular  songs.  They  were  intrO' 
duced  during  the  lyrical  period  by  Terpander  from  Asia  Minor, 
ttnd  eventually  some,  such  as  those  celehmting  the  glorious 
deed  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  attained  great  popularity, 
and  were  genuino  songs  of  the  people.  Mom  important,  as  the 
roots  of  lyrical  poetry,  than  any  of  the  songs  of  the  people  yet 
mentioned,  were  tlie  wedding-songs  and  dirges.  The  dirge  was 
known  to  Homer,  and  as  all  peoples  seem  to  possess  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  it  may  well  have  been  original  with  the 
Greeks,  although  indications  are  not  wanting  that  some  foreign 
— Carian — elements  were  introduced.  This  form  of  song  was 
afterwards  developed  by  Pindar,  and  came  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  lyrical  part  of  Greek  trngedy.  The  wedding- 
Bong  was  also  known  to  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Hymeuaeua. 
It  became  literary  and  lyrical  in  the  hands  of  Pindar  and 
Sappho,  and,  as  the  Epithalamion,  it  has  passed  into  the  lyrie 
poetry  of  all  European  nations..  Finally,  amongst  the  songs  of 
tho  people  we  have  to  notice  an  important  class  borrowed  from 
the  East.  Their  common  feature  is  tliat  they  are  laments  for 
the  untimely  and  undeserved  death  of  some  beauteous  youth. 
In  all  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  of  Oriental  origin,  to  have 
originally  lamented  the  dejiarture  or  death  of  summer,  and  to 
have  been  amalgamated  with  some  local  Greek  myth.  Thus 
the  LinoSj  of  which  we  have  a  fragment  (perhaps  not  in  its 
origiind  form),  came  from  Plienicia  (where,  as  also  in  Cyprus 
and  Uithynia,  Herodotus  recognised  it),  and  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  beauteous  Linos,  who  was  killed  by  Apollo  for 
challenging  him  to  a  contest  in  song.  The  fragment  that  we 
have  ascrilies  tho  invention  of  song  to  Linos,  and  relates  the 
death  of  Linos  and  the  lament  of  the  Mnaes  far  him.     The 
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Linos  was  sung  by  a  single  voice,  and  the  refrain  "  Ai  Linon  I  Ai 
Li  lion  ! "  by  a  chorus.  The  derivation  of  Ai  Linon  may  be  the 
Semitic  M  le  im,  woe  is  us.  In  Te;7ea  of  Arcadia  ilie  Greeks 
explained  the  lamentation  as  bein;^'  for  the  death  of  Skephros, 
Avho  was  killed  by  his  brother.  Sterility  fell  on  the  land  in 
consequence,  and  an  oracle  ordered  a  yearly  festival,  at  which 
Skepliros  was  to  be  mourned  for ;  and  hence  the  song  was 
called  the  Skephros.  The  llyacinth  song  has  the  same  origin ; 
it  was  localised  in  Sparta,  and  came  there  through  the  island  of 
Cythera,  a  Phenician  settlement  of  old.  Most  famous  of  all 
these  lamentations  was  that  for  Adonis,  The  Phenician  origin 
of  this  song,  and  of  the  festival  at  which  it  was  sung,  is  imli- 
cated  by  the  mythological  device  of  making  Adonis  the  son  of 
Phoenix ;  by  tlie  obviously  Semitic  derivation  of  the  word 
(cuianai,  lord),  and  by  the  fact  that  the  soug  and  festival  can 
be  traced  back  to  Samos,  and  thence  to  Cyprus,  whither  they 
first  spread  from  Phenicia. 

Having  seen  what  were  the  germs  of  lyric  poetry,  and  ivhat 
were  the  conditions  tmder  which  tlioy  were  developed,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  kinds  of  Jyric  jwetry. 
They  are  three,  the  Elegiac,  the  Iambic,  and  the  Lyric,  in  the 
narrower  or  specific  sense,  or,  as  it  ia  sotnetiines  cniled,  Melic. 
Tlioy  are  alike  in  that  they  are  all  suljective,  expressing  the 
poet's  own  emotions  as  such,  and  that  they  were  all  designed 
for  a  musical  accompaniment.  Tliey  dilFer  in  metre ;  and  in 
that  Klegy  and  Iambic  jjoetry  are  more  subjective  than  Melic ; 
and  that  choral  odes  belong  to  Melic.  In  dialect,  Elegy  and 
Iambic  poetry,  as  they  originated  in  Ionia,  were  Ionic  :  Melic 
poetry  drew  on  the  other  dialects.  Choruses,  having  originated 
both  atnongst  the  Dorians  and  the  yEolians,  contain  both  ^ulic 
and  Doric,  though  the  latter  came  in  course  of  time  to  pre- 
dominate. Melic  songs,  as  opposed  to  choruses,  had  no  fixed 
dialect,  but  each  poet  used  his  native  dialect. 

The  origin  of  elegy  is  elus-ely  connected  with  the  im[rove- 
meuts  made  in  the  flute  in  Phrygia,  Elegy  spread  with  tha 
flute  from  Ionia  to  Greece,  and  the  wonl  fto/y  itself  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  Greek  one,  iilthough  whetlu^r  it  is  tl (.-rived 
from  an  Armenian  word  (eleyu)  meaning  a  flute  or  reed,  or 
from  another  Armenian  wcml  {jilardlain)  meaning  •*  mournful," 
is  uncertain.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  in  Gif-ek 
seems  to  have  included  both  ideas,  and  to  have  l>ecn  a  funeral 
dirge  on  the  flute.  Then  the  word  seems  to  have  been  uaed 
of  a  distich  consisting  of  a  hexameter  and  a  pentameter ;  and 
then  to  have  been  applied  to  any  poem  made   up   of   sucb 
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diatichea.  It  ia  only  in  Roman  and  late  Greek  tiraes  that 
elegies  were  written  to  lie  read.  Before  tlien,  elegies,  like  all 
other  poetry  of  the  creative  period  of  Greek  literature,  were 
composed  for  oral  delivery,  and  were  always  ating  or  recited  to 
a  flute  accompaniment.  Tho  history  of  Greek  elegy  falls  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  origin  of  elegy, 
about  Ro.  700,  to  the  rise  of  the  drama.  The  next  extends  to 
Alexandrine  times,  which  constitute  the  third  period.  The 
elegy  originated  in  Ionia,  always  continued  to  be  written  in 
Ionic,  atid  the  best  representatives  of  this  division  of  lyric 
poetry  were  lonians,  eg.,  Callinua  and  Mimnermua  During 
the  first  and  most  flourishing  period  of  elegy,  it  was  used  for 
many  other  purposes  than  that  of  expressing  lamentations  aud 
regret  Callinus  used  it  for  martial  purposes.  With  Tyrtfeus 
and  Solon  it  served  to  convey  political  precepts.  In  the  hands 
of  Theognis  it  was  largely  gnomic  or  eeuteatious.  Mimnermua 
brought  it  back  to  its  originally  mournful  character,  in  this 
period  also  it  was  used  for  lighter  purposes,  love,  epigram,  and 
the  praise  of  wine.  In  the  second  period,  elegy  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  drama,  which  absorbed  the  best  lyric  talent 
aud  grew  at  the  expense  of  elegy.  In  the  Alexandrine,  the 
thinl  period,  it  becamej  as  we  see  from  the  specimens  preserved 
in  the  Anthology,  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  mythological 
learning  and  the  love-songs  of  the  literati  of  the  time. 

The  first  elegiac  poet,  hs  far  as  we  know,  was  CaKinus  of 
E[ihesns.  His  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  but  ae  it 
eeems  from  ids  fragments  that  the  town  of  Magnesia  was  still 
in  existence  in  his  time,  and  as  from  the  fragments  of  Arclii- 
lochus  it  seems  that  by  Ins  time  Magnesia  had  been  destroyed, 
Cailinus  was  probably  rather  senior  to  Arciiilochue,  and  lived 
about  B.C.  700.  Whether  Cailinus  invented  the  pentameter 
and  combined  it  with  the  hexameter,  we  do  not  know,  Hia 
elegiacs  are  not  rudimentary,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  poet  had  cnltivated  this  form  of  verse  before 
him,  anJ  there  is  nothing  imp>robable  in  supposing  that  he  may 
have  invented  them  and  yet  brought  thera  to  the  stage  of 
development  which  we  find  them  in  witii  liira.  In  point  of 
metre,  the  elegiac  ia  not  greatly  different  from  the  verse  of  epic 
poetry,  for  the  pentameter  is  only  a  mutilated  hexameter.  In 
style,  too,  we  see  from  tlie  fragments  of  Cailinus  tluit  Greek 
poetry  only  grtidually  developed  from  epic  to  lyric,  and  did  not 
pass  by  a  bound  from  the  one  stage  to  the  other.  The  language 
of  Cailinus  reminds  us  of  Homer,  and  the  spirit  is  mucli  the 
■ams.     For  the  fragments  which  we  possess  (one  of  twentj 
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lines  and  three  insijniificant  ones)  we  are  indcbteij  to  Slol>{eiu 
the  antboh»gi3t  and  Strabo  the  geoj^pher.  Strabo  probably 
knew  little  or  nothing  more  of  liis  works,  and  took  these  quota- 
tions from  works  by  Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (a  pupil  of  Aristar- 
chiis)  and  Callisthenea.  That  CaUinus'  elegies  shouKl  liave 
been  lost  eo  early  Is  not  astonisliiug,  when  we  reflect  that  they 
vere  probably  not  comjnitted  to  writing,  and  that  havinj;  only 
an  oral,  not  a  literary  existence,  they  would  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  perish  as  fast  as  other  eloRiac  poets  arose  with  comjieting 
verses.  The  long  fragment  which  has  come  down  to  us  ia  of  a 
martial  kind,  encouraging  his  fellow-citizens  to  advance  against 
the  foe  by  picturing  the  disgrace  of  a  coward's  death  and  the 
glory  of  foiling  nobly.  For  what  occasioa  these  verses  were 
composed,  whether  for  the  war  which  was  carried  on  between 
the  poet's  own  city,  Ephesus,  and  Magnesia,  and  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  or  in  ant'cipation 
of  Ru  attack  by  the  Cimmerians,  who  about  this  time  invaded 
Lydia,  defr-atod  Midas,  and  tl»reatened  the  Greek  cities,  is  un- 
certain. But  the  verses  themselves  have  a  fine  vigour,  and  ring 
out  like  a  true  call  to  battle.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained 
that  most  of  tliis  fragment  is  not  by  Callinus,  but  by  Tyrtaeua  j 
but  the  weight  of  critical  asithority  is  against  the  supposition 

About  the  same  time  as,  but  junior  to,  Callinus  w:i3  Archilo- 
chus,  who  also  wrote  elegies,  but  whose  fame  is  his  iambics.  As 
other  poets  also  frequently  wrote  both  iambics  and  elegiacs,  we 
shall  hnd  it  convenient  to  treat  the  two  classes  of  writers  side 
by  side  ;  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  the  further  justifica- 
tion that,  difTeront  in  character  as  iambic  originally  was  from 
elegiac  poetry,  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  had  ceiiain  important 
features  in  common,  and  tliey  ran  through  much  the  same 
career.  They  resemble  each  other,  in  the  first  place,  in  being 
of  Ionian  origin,  being  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  being 
peculiarly  and  distinctively  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Ionic  character.  Their  careers  are  alike  in  that  both  soon  lost 
the  character  which  they  at  first  possessed;  elegy,  as  wo  have 
Been,  came  soon  to  be  employed  for  many  other  purposes  than 
the.  expressinn  of  lamentatioa,  and  iambic  poetr}',  as  we  eliall 
Bee,  was  at  first  the  means  used  by  Aichilochus  for  conveying 
pergonal  satire,  but  lost  that  character  in  tho  hands  of  Solon 
although  he  used  iambic  verse  as  a  means  of  com  bating  his 
pereonal  opponents.  Eventually,  as  the  verse  of  dialogue  ia 
tragedy,  it  served  to  express  every  emotion  of  the  human  heart. 
Finally,  as  elegiac  poetry  was  overshatlowod  by  the  driima  no 
the  drama  absorbed  iambic  poetry,  which,  however,  did  not, 
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like  elejjy,  revive  afjain,  except  in  the  modified  form  of  tha 
cliol iambics  csed.  by  lute  fiible  writer;?,  such  as  Bahrius. 

Altliongh  Arcliilocljus  was  the  founder  of  iambic  poetry,  he 
can  hardly  be  re;^'ardtd  as  tlie  inventor  of  the  iambus,  and  the 
oi'ii^nii  of  the  verse  is  uucertaia  The  usual  account  is  that  it 
orif^itiatcd  in  the  worship  of  Denioter.  At  the  festivals  of  this 
podtless  a  licensee  was  permitted  which  resembled  that  of  the 
saturnalia  at  Rome.  Every  restraint  at  other  times  put  upon 
til©  tongue  was  on  those  occasions  removed ;  abuse,  josts,  deri- 
eion,  and  satire  might  be  cast  by  any  man  against  any  other; 
and  from  this  custom ^  and  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  to 
cast,"  tiio  word  iambics  and  the  abusive  nature  of  the  verse  are 
usually  derived.  With  this  view  further  harmonises  the  fact 
that  the  worehip  of  Demeter  was  in  great  f;j.vour  in  the  iplo 
of  Paros,  ivhere  Arehilochus  was  born.  lUit  the  wortl  iambus 
BUggests,  by  its  resemblance,  a  connection  with  the  words  dithy- 
rambus,  tbriambuK,  uhich  are  in  all  probability  not  of  Greek 
origin  ;  and  the  only  evidence  for  the  connection  of  the  iambus 
with  Deractpr  is  the  story  that  it  was  the  maid  lambe  who,  by 
her  jests,  first  brought  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Demeter  after  the 
loss  of  her  daughter. 

About  the  life  of  Atxihilochus  we  know  little  more  than  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  fragments  of  his  works.  These  are  unfor- 
tunately few;  but  his  poetry  ia  so  subjectivEj  the  man  is  so  open 
and  frank  on  all  thsit  concerns  him,  tliat  there  ia  scarcely  a  frag- 
ment, however  inconsiderable  in  size,  which  does  not  give  us 
some  information  about  his  life  and  char-icter.  In  estimating 
his  diameter  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  his  complete 
innocence  of  disguise  and  his  even  reckless  frankness,  because 
the  best  known  fact  in  his  life — the  venjjeance  which  he  took 
in  his  verses  on  Lycambes  for  first  betrothing  his  daugliter 
Keobule  to  him  and  tlien  refusing  him  her  hand — ia  liable  to 
misinterpretation  ;  and  the  more  so  since  the  later  Greeks,  in 
order  to  enhance — ]iGrhap9  to  comprehend — the  treinendoua 
nature  of  his  onslaught,  added  the  story  that  in  consequence 
of  his  verses  both  Lycambes  and  Neobulo  committed  saiicidei. 
This  might  lead  us  to  infer  tliat  there  was  something  underhand 
or  even  cowardly  in  this  mode  of  vengeance — that  Arehilochus' 
weapons  were  not  only  as  keen  but  as  venomous  as  Pope's,  But 
tliis  would  be  to  entirely  misread  bis  life  and  character.  Arehi- 
lochus was  not  oidy  a  poet  of  unsurpassed  vigour,  he  was  a  man 
of  onei^y  and  action  who  touched  life  at  all  points.  Impetuoua 
and  daring,  he  led  a  life  of  adventure  and  romance.  Born  in 
the  island  of  FaroSj  a  block  of  purest  marble,  whose  perpendi- 
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cukr  elifls  run  up  two  thousand  feet  from  the  sea,  an>i  wlios« 
beauty  he  saw  with  a  poot'g  eye  (Fragmout  51),  Archilochus 
there  became  familiar  witli  a  sailor's  life,  and  learned  to  lovo 
the  sea,  over  which  lie  was  to  wander  often.  When  quite 
a  youth,  having  his  youthful  and  ardent  imagination  lired 
with  fabulouB  reports  of  gold-mines  in  Thasos,  he  sailed  for 
that  ancient  seat  of  Phenician  mining.  Uia  expectations  wer« 
hiyh,  and  his  disappointment  therefore  profound.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  expression  marks  the  force  of  the  impression 
witich  Thasos  made  on  him  ;  it  is  as  rough  as  a  donkey's  back, 
there  is  not  one  fine  or  lovely  or  beautiful  place  in  it  (Fr.  21), 
In  tljia  frame  of  mind  he  would  bo  ready  to  believe  that  his  El 
Dorado,  if  not  situiited  in  the  island  of  Tha?os,  might  be  on  tlie 
mainland  over  against  it ;  and,  even  if  gold  WL-re  no  more 
to  be  found  there  than  on  the  island,  at  least  there  would  be 
fighting.  Thither,  therefore,  he  went,  and  there  he  was  not 
disappointed  in  the  fighting.  After  this  he  must  have  returoed 
to  I'aros,  and  there  have  met  Neobule.  His  love  for  her  was 
as  passionate  as  might  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his  poetical  and 
impetuous  tcmperatuent,  and  some  of  his  fragments  (84,  85)  still 
breathe  the  flame  with  which  he  was  consumed.  That  ho  was 
capable  of  deep  feeling  is  shown  by  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
sister's  husband,  and  his  ca|>acity  for  sufTuring  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  he  could  ouly  find  for  it  arcniedy  whicli  is  no 
remedy — to  endure  and  not  whine  like  a  woman  (66).  TJiis 
cajiacity  for  the  deptlis  of  stiflering  implies  a  corresponding 
capacity  for  the  exaltation  of  joy,  and  it  was  with  all  the 
ardour  and  all  the  tcndernc:?s  of  this  richly  endowed  nature 
that  he  loved  Neobule.  He  sighed  "were  it  to  touch  but  her 
hand"  (71),  and  we  have  the  fragments  (29,  30)  of  a  perfectly 
lovely  picture  of  Neobule  (in  which  she  was  drawn  with  all  her 
own  beauty  and  the  beauty  lent  to  her  by  the  eye  of  her  artist- 
lover),  with  a  myrtle  branch  and  rose  in  her  hand,  and  her 
tresses  over-hadowing  her  shouWera.  As  his  love  had  been 
groat  and  beyond  all  measure,  so  when  he  was  betniyed  his  fury 
knew  no  bounds.  Every  taunt  which  the  violence  of  passion 
could  suggest  and  thu  force  of  satiric  genius  eould  launch  he 
directed  against  her  who  had  deceived  him.  To  us  this  attack 
on  a  woman  baa  snmething  cowardly  in  it ;  but  the  standard  of 
morality  is  a  shifting  one,  and  Archilochus,  whether  judged  by 
the  standard  of  his  own  or  of  our  time,  was  not  a  coward. 
This  will  be  beat  understood  if  we  consider  the  famous  verses 
(6)  in  which  he  relates  his  flight  from  a  battle  in  Thrace,  and 
of  the  loss  of  his:  shield.     He  tells  the  story  lightly.     Some 
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Saian  has  the  shield,  and  exults  in  the  trophy.  ATchiloclma 
did  not  abandon  it  willingly,  but  he  only  just  escaped  death;  so 
he  bids  good-bye  to  the  shield  ;  he  can  buy  another  This  view, 
that  the  cast  of  a  shield  was  the  only  loss  he  suffered  in  rnntiing 
away,  throws  a  lij^ht  on  tlie  character  of  Archiloclma,  These 
verges  are  due  neither  to  the  effrontery  of  shainelessness  nor  to 
the  self-tortnre  of  a  morbid  mind.  For  the  former  to  be  the 
caise,  Archilochus  must  have  l;een  a  coward  ;  for  the  latter,  he 
must  hiive  thought  himself  one.  Horace,  who  abandoned  hia 
shield  at  Philippi  (and  imitated  these  verses  of  Archilochus), 
was  no  warrior,  and  consequently,  being  a  man  of  the  world, 
felt  that  he  was  not  disgraced,  Demosthenes,  who.  fled  from 
Chajronca,  was  also  no  warrior,  but  had  a  higher  nature,  and 
felt,  probably  unreasonably,  that  he  was  disgraced.  But  Archi- 
lochus was  a  warrior ;  he  was  a  free-lance  (24)  ;  he  eiailed  from 
shore  to  shore,  trusting,  as  he  says  (23),  his  life  to  the  embrace 
of  the  wave ;  he  fought  in  many  lands,  and  eventually,  in 
Euboea,  he  fell  in  battle.  If,  then,  he  could  jest  over  his  flight, 
it  was  partly  becansu  his  valour  was  tried  and  above  suspicion  ; 
partly  because  his  frank  nature  scorned  concealment ;  and 
mainly  because  hia  fighting  experience  had  taught  him  that 
victory  does  not  always  crown  the  brave,  and  that  there  are 
times  when  oven  the  brave  must  fly  or  be  killed  uselessly. 
In  other  words,  on  this  point  bis  morality  was  that  of  the 
mercenary.  Unfortunately,  that  was  his  morality  on  other 
matters  also.  There  was,  indeed,  nmch  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
e.g.,  he  will  not  insult  a  dead  foe  (69),  nor  bo  overweening  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  nor  abject  in  defeat,  and  will  take  arms 
against  his  troubles  (66)  ;  but  supreme  over  all  motives  is  ven- 
geance (65).  *'  One  thing  I  can^ — requite  with  great  ill  the  mam 
who  does  mo  ill"*  This  limitation  of  his  chivalry  explains  hia 
attack  on  Neobulc; 

Aa  a  poet,  a  warrior,  a  sea-rovei*,  a  colonist,  a  political  paN 
tisan,  an  accepted  suitor,  a  disappointed  and  infuriated  lover, 
Archilochus  touched  life  at  all  points,  and  there  was  no  quar- 
ter of  the  activity  into  which  citizen-life  was  then  breaking 
which  he  did  not  throw  himself  into  with  all  the  force  of  hia 
vigorous  nature.  li  from  the  poetry  of  Tvrtaeus  and  Solon 
we  learn  much  of  the  internal  political  condition  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  from  the  poetry  of  Archilochus  we  get  valuable 
light  on  the  life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  time.  Thus 
we  sea  that  the  position  of  women  was  one  of  much  greater 
freedom,^  socially,  than  was  the  case  in  Athens  and  among 
the  Ionic  Greeks  generally  at  a  later  date  ;  and  we  find,  ratbei 
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to  our  surprise!,  that  marriage  was  preceded  by  a  terra  of  lov^ 
making.  At  tlie  same  time  we  see  (if  19  is  really  genuine; 
tliat  the  hetsera  "was  already  in  the  field,  and  that  hur  position 
was  as  openly  recognised  then  as  later.  The  thou.ij'ht,  too.  of 
the  time  is  reflected  even  in  our  scanty  fragments  to  a  certain 
'extent.  Archilochus  no  more  propounds  to  himself  or  hi« 
tsudieuce  the  great  problem  of  the  meaning  of  life  than  did 
; Homer.  The  Greeks  had  not  yet,  apparently,  begun  to  think. 
The  old  gods  still  in  appearance  hold  their  ohl  place.  They  are 
Still  there  to  be  prayed  to  ;  but  in  one  important  respect  they 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  they  were  in  Epic,  for  in  Archilochus, 
as  in  Greek  lyric  poetry  generally,  they  have  ceased  to  do  any- 
[thing.  Motionless  they  remain,  and  Archilochus  recognises 
them  in  a  general  way,  especially  when  he  is  giving  moral 
advice  to  a  friend  ;  but  he  speaks  with  more  confidence  when 
he  says  fate  and  fortune  settle  everything.  His  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasures  of  life  was  marred  by  no  speculative 
doubts  on  religion  and  morality.  Suffering  led  him  to  no 
Bearchjngs  of  heart ;  his  comment  was  that  weeping  would  not 
diminish,  and  enjoyinf;  himself  would  not  increase  the  evil  (13). 
The  surdiglit  and  o|)en  air  of  las  life  ilitl  not  allow  him  to  be 
(haunted  by  such  a  question  as,  Wliy  should  we  live?  He  is 
even  far  from  the  stage  at  which  the  advice  to  eat,  drink,  and 
b'-  merry  can  be  given  ;  for  to  him  and  to  the  Greeks  of  his  time 
Buch  a  recommendation  would  have  seemed  superfluous.  The 
only  indication,  and  that  is  casual  and  indirect,  of  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  deeper  problems  of  life  which  iii  to  be  found  in 
Archilochus  is  interesting,  both  as  being  characteristic  of  him 
and  as  showing  that,  although  the  old  religion  remained  exter- 
nally much  the  same,  there  were  at  work  beneath  the  surface 
tendencies  of  a  destructive  nature.  In  one  of  his  fables  (SS)  the 
fox  prays,  "  O  Zeus,  Father  Zeus,  thine  is  power  ia  heaven  ;  thow 
Beest  the  deeds  of  men  that  they  are  good  and  had,  and  in  beasts 
too  thou  visitost  insolence  and  justice,"  To  thus  say  that  the 
beasts  are  quite  as  moral  as  man,  and  that  the  gods  take  as  much 
interest  in  rewarding  and  punishuig  the  one  class  as  the  other,  is 
B,  piece  of  cynical  cleveniess  which  required  the  genius  and  the 
recklessness  of  Archilochus  to  conceive  and  to  utter,  as  it  also 
shows  that,  when  thought  was  tarned  iu  this  direction,  it  was 
not  in  support  of  tho  old  creeds. 

From  Archilochus  to  Simonides  of  Amorgos — what  a  falling 
off!  Simonides,  like  Archilochus,  was  a  culonist,  and  moved 
from  his  native  island  Samos  to  the  island  Amorgos,  from 
which  he   gets   the   epithet  which  serves  to  distinguish  him 
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from  tlie  later  and  more  famous  Simonides.  But  Siraonidea  of 
Aiiiorgos  was  a  very  different  kind  of  colonist  from  Archilochua. 
Instead  of  the  romance  in  which  Archilochus,  the  poet-warrior, 
eecmiul  to  always  move,  we  become  conscious  in  Simonides  of 
the  principle  of  strict  attention  to  business,  which  better  suits 
gro:;ery  than  poetry.  We  have,  indeed,  in  passing  from  Archi- 
lochua  to  Simoiiidea,  passed  from  the  action  of  one  set  of  tlio 
general  conditions  under  which  lyric  poetry  developed  to  that 
of  another.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  was  fostered 
in  its  growth  not  only  by  the  violent  revolution  of  the  sword, 
"but  also  by  the  quiet  revolution  effected  by  the  expansion  of 
commerce.  The  wandering  and  reckless  Archilochus,  whose 
weapons  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  could  pay  for  them, 
but  wliose  allegiance  was  rendered  to  none  hut  tlie  god  of  wap 
and  the  Muses,  represents  the  former  eet  of  conditions,  while  the 
prosaic,  domestic,  and  quernlous  Simonides  breathes  the  air  of 
the  latter.  Tlie  only  fragments  of  Simouides  of  importance  are 
one  (i)  of  24  linos  and  another  (7)  of  1 18  lines,  both  in  iambics. 
The  former  is  good  advice  to  a  young  man.  Simonides  explains 
(probably  to  Ms  son)  that  one  never  knows  what  will  happen; 
that  some  men  fall  ill  and  die ;  others  fight  and  get  killed  ;  others, 
for  the  sake  of  a  living,  go  to  sea  and  get  droivned,  and  otliera 
commit  suicide  :  trouble  is  universal,  and  the  moral  ia  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possibia  It  ia  sometimes  said,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  poetry  of  Simonides  is  sober,  and  it  has  at  least  the 
appeamnee  of  having  been  written  in  old  age.  The  other 
fragment  ia  in  the  same  strain  as  this.  It  is  a  description 
of  women,  who  are  divided  into  ten  classes :  to  the  first  class 
Heaven  has  given  the  qualities  of  the  pig,  to  the  second  those  of 
the  {ox,  to  the  next  those  of  the  dog ;  and  so  the  poet  plods 
on  conscientiously  through  his  119  lines  and  his  ten  classes, 
each  of  which  he  dockets  and  puts  by  carefully  labelled  with  its 
ticket ;  and,  in  conclusion,  for  fear  any  specimens  of  the  race 
should  be  left  im provided  for  by  his  methodical  treatment,  he 
utters  an  anathema  on  women  in  general.  To  these  two  frag- 
ments  should  perhaps  be  added  another,  which  ia  generally  in- 
cluded amongst  the  remains  of  Simonides,  the  younger,  of  Coe; 
it  is  an  elegy,  ivhich  quotes  the  famous  hue  of  Homer  that  com- 
pares the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  With  this 
lino  as  a  text,  the  author  proceeds  to  remark  that  hope  springs 
in  the  breast  of  young  men,,  who  think  they  will  never  die  or 
be  ill,  in  which  they  are  very  foolish, 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in   reading  the  remains  of 
Simonides  is~-how  limited  is  his  horizon  I     When  in  tho  fii-sl 
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fra^pnent  his  eye  takes  the  widest  sweep  over  human  life  and 
activity  that  it  can,  bo  comprehends  precisely  what  is  seen  by 
the  smug  bourgeois.  lie  knows  that  some  men  s[)end  their  lives 
on  the  &en,  but  when  he  goes  beyond  the  fact,  and  presumes  to 
diviue  their  motive,  the  only  one  wliich  his  range  of  emotions 
and  experience  can  suggest  is  that  they  do  it  to  earn  a  hvmg. 
Such  people,  he  tells  his  young  friend,  get  drowned.  With 
this,  contrast  the  hne  in  which  Archilochus  {51)  bids  farewell 
to  life  on  the  sea.  Simonides  also  knows  that  men  fight  (and 
get  killed),  but  their  motives  for  doing  so  he  does  not  attempt 
even  to  conjecture.  Uut  when  he  returns  from  his  excursion 
into  these  unfamiliar  fields  of  human  activity,  and  plants  his 
foot  within  the  domestic  circle,  and  gets  on  the  subject  of  that 
domestic  grievance — woman — then  wlat  he  says  {)osses8es,  if  not 
great  depth,  at  any  rate  great  length- 

The  roving,  fighting  hfe  of  ArclxiJochus,  chequered  by  victory 
and  defeat,  by  the  adventures  of  the  gold-seeker,  by  the  fiassion 
and  disajipointment  of  love,  by  the  carouses  of  the  camp,  and 
the  strife  of  politics,  affordeii  a  rich  vaiiety  of  material  to  the 
artist's  eye  and  the  poet's  mind  ;  but  ilie  dull  weary  round  of 
daily  work  could  afibrd  Simonides  no  siimulos  to  poetry.  It 
would,  in  fact,  seem  that  commerce  may  have — as  Freytog  shows 
in  his  novel  "  Soil  und  Haben " — its  romance,  but  its  poetry 
hardly.  The  result  of  tlie  conditions  under  which  Simonides 
produced  his  work  is  that  thena  is  no  joy,  no  sense  of  beauty, 
no  play  of  fancy  in  it.  He  bids  no  farewell  to  the  beauty  of 
his  native  island.  That  life  may  be  beautiful  and  joyous  he 
does  not  seem  to  know.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  if  you  are 
man'ied,  you  can  never  have  a  whole  day's  peace  {7.  99),  but 
beyond  this  negative  idea  he  cannot  lift  his  thoughts.  Of 
all  vigour  and  eager  activity  he  is  quite  innocent :  the  most 
energetic  demonstration  he  8<]fcms  to  contemplate  is  not  to 
dwell  on  one's  misfortunes  (i.  24).  The  public  for  whom 
Simonides  wrote  indicates  the  difference  between  him  and 
Archilochus.  The  latter  wrote  his  vei-scs  to  be  sung  over  the 
wine  to  his  boon-companions,  amongst  whom,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  to  be  found  all  the  wittiest  and  cleverest  men  of  the  place 
in  which  he  happened  to  be,  ami  witli  whom  his  reckless  strokes 
of  irony  and  satire,  and  his  finest  poetic  fancy,  would  find  ready 
appreciation.  Simonides'  verses,  as  we  have  said,  are  advice  to 
a  young  man. 

Touching  the  question  of  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Simon- 
ides' views  on  the  women  of  his  time :  in  view  of  the  resem' 
blauce  there  is  between  him  and  Heaiod,  both  in  the  narrow, 
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carkiny  8]iirit  of  their  verse  and  in  their  unfavourablo  esti- 
mate of  women,  we  might  at  first  he  inclined  to  tlijnk  that 
SinioniJtis  was  Jiot  drawinp;  on  his  own.  observation,  but  "wag 
simply  working  out  in  a  spirit  of  literary  conventiuiiality  and 
tradition  a  theme  Avhich  he  had  borrowed  from  his  epic  prede- 
cessor. But  towards  the  end  of  the  fragment  we  find  a  couple 
of  verses  (112,  113) — "Every  man  praises  bis  own  wife  and 
depreciates  hie  neiglibour's;  but  we  are  all  in  the  same  ]ilight 
■without  knowing  it" — which  seem  to  show  that,  when  Sinion- 
idefl  and  hia  friends  met  together  for  the  recreation  of  quiet 
conversation,  their  wives  were  a  frequent  topic,  and  that  Simon- 
ides  in  liis  verses  is  but  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the 
honest  burghers  of  Araorgos.  The  last  twenty  verses,  too,  of 
the  fragment,  when  the  author  has  cousoientiously  discharged 
the  task  of  labelling  all  the  ten  classes  of  women,  and  speaks 
with  that  burden  off  his  mind,  positively  rise  to  a  modified 
warjnth  of  feeling  ^vhich  in  Simonides  must  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  fire  of  conviction.  He  even,  when  hinting  at  a  scandal, 
ventures  on  an  andacious  aposiopesis,  which  the  sympathetic 
leader  at  once  understands  to  have  been  originally  accompanied 
by  a  solemn  motion  of  Simonides'  head  conveyitig  much  mean- 
ing. We  may  then  regard  what  Simonides  says  on  this  subject 
as  not  a  mere  literary  exercise,  hut  as  the  result  of  his  observation 
and  experience  ;  and  we  have  to  estimate  it.  In  the  first  place, 
we  see  from  his  other  fragment  (i),  addressed  probably  to  his 
son,  that  he  took  a  gloomy  view  of  life.  He  saw  trouble  every- 
where and  no  remedy  for  trouble.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  tlmt 
when,  out  of  the  ten  classes  into  which  he  divides  women,  he 
only  admits  one — the  women  to  whom  the  qualities  of  the  bee 
have  been  assij^ned  by  the  gods — to  be  good,  he  is  cohmring  hia 
observations  with  the  same  subjective  and  gloomy  view  which 
in  the  other  fragment  permits  him  to  see  notliing  but  miserable 
ends  to  human  lives,  and  in  the  elegy,  which  is  probably  by 
him,  and  not  by  the  other  Simonides,  permits  him  to  see  notliing 
in  life  bnt  death.  His  condemnation  of  the  women  of  his  time 
contains  then  some  falsity  :  how  much  truth  it  conlaina  we  cannot 
say.  What  we  learn  from  Archilochus  makes  it  improbable  that 
the  c\istoni — borrowed  by  the  lonians  from  the  East — which 
certainly  prevailed  later,  of  aliuttiiig  women  up,  was  dominant 
at  tliis  time;  and  all  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  is,  that  if  it 
was,  there  was  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  his 
diatribe.  One  other  reflection  we  have  to  make :  the  betaira, 
we  learn  from  Archilochus,  had  already  made  her  appearand}  j 
and  it  is  when  liaisons  with  such  women  are  frequent  among 
husbands  that  in  literature  we  find  complaints  about  wives. 
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There  reji  A:n  tlirec  writers  of  ebgmca  for  U3  to  mention,  of 
whom  one  was  a  poet :  Tyrtseus,  Miinnennus,  and  Solon.  The 
fragments  of  Tyrtseus  are^  in  nccoi-danco  with  the  legend  which 
represents  him  as  inspiring  the  Spartans  witl»  eournj»o,  warlike 
in  character.  As  poetry,  they  are  but  "the  hoarse  monotony  of 
verse  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  Spartan  understi\nding."  Tlieir 
effect  on  the  Spartans,  however,  was  great  During  a  camj^ign 
his  elegies  were  sung  in  camp  after  the  evening  meaL  HLi 
Embateria  or  March-songs  were  sung  before  and  during  tlie 
battle ;  and  as  the  custom  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  of  singing  them  before  the  king's  tent,  they 
became  something  in  the  nature  of  a  national  hymn,  to  which 
they  aro  the  only  approach  in  Greek  literature.  Mimuernms 
of  Colophon  (or  Smyrna)  was  indeed  a  poet,  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  his  elegies  make  us  regret  wliat  we  have  lost  of  him. 
Solon  wrote  in  verso  because  prose  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
his  fragments,  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  historian,  have  little 
interest  for  the  student  of  literature. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LTfUO  POET&y  :   JHELia 

MxLio,  the  third  division  of  lyric  poetry,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  meloi,  which  originally  means  a  member 
or  p^rt,  then  a  strophe  or  part  of  a  poem,  and  then  verse  sung 
to  music.  Melic  poetry  was  composed  in  strophes,  and  it  was 
also  always  sung  to  music ;  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  tlio 
term  is  derived  from  the  second  or  tlie  third  meaning  of  the 
■word  melos.  It  is  an  objection  to  deriving  it  from  the  second 
meaning  that  noraes,  which  aro  certainly  nielic,  are  not  writ- 
ten in  strophes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  nielic  poetry  was 
always  accomp;iuied  by  music,  so  too-*in  the  creative  period 
of  Greek  literature — were  the  other  divisions  of  lyric  poetry, 
elegiac  and  iambic.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  music  took 
a  much  more  prominent  part  in  melic  than  in  the  other  two 
kinds  of  lyric  poetry.  Elegies  and  iambics  were  probably  not 
always  sung,  but  mostly  recited  ;  and  were  not  accompanied  by 
music  throughout,  but  prefaced  and  followed  by  a  prelude  and 
symphony ;  and  probably  in  the  pauses  a  few  not«3  were 
sounded.     On  the  other  hand^  the  various  metres  iu  melic  pos* 
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sessed  much  greater  flexibility  than  do  elegiacs  or  iftmbics,  and 
are  thereby  much  more  fitted  to  be  set  to  music. 

Melic  poetry  ftilla  into  two  classes,  according  aa  it  "was  BUUg 
by  a  chorus  or  by  one  person.  It  must  not,  however,  ho  in* 
ferred  from  this  that  the  diiference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
molic  was  merely  that  between  a  chorus  and  a  solo— a  ditFer- 
ence  which  in  Greek  music  would  not  be  very  great,  since  the 
only  exception  to  the  Greek  custom  of  a  chorus  singinfj  in  uni- 
son was  singing  in  diapason.  A  chorus  implies  organisation  j 
and  the  organisation  in  Greece  was  public ;  consequently  the 
objects  for  which  choruses  were  organised  were  public  or 
national,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  acts  of  public  worship,  thanks- 
givings to  the  gods,  prayers  to  avert  evil,  or  hymns  of  praise 
or  celebration.  The  song,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ia  sung  by 
a  single  person  needs  no  such  organisation,  and  is  dependent  on. 
no  such  conditions,  hut  belongs  to  private  life,  and  is  the  ready 
expression  of  the  individual's  joy  or  sorrow.  Thus,  the  chorus 
is  public  and  religious,  and  the  song  is  private  aud  expressive 
of  every  emotion  other  than  that  of  worship.  Further,  as 
elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  were  the  work  of  the  Ionic  race,  bo 
chorus  was  the  work  of  the  Dorian,  song  of  the  .^olian  raco. 
Hut  here  a  qualiKcation  becomes  necessary.  Although  jEolian 
poetry  was  distinctively  individual  both  in  subject,  treatment^ 
and  delivery,  yet,  as  the  individual,  even  in  his  private  capacity, 
at  times  comes  into  relation  with  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  or  the  funeral  dirge,  ^olian  poetry  neces- 
Barily  becomes  clioral  and  religious  at  times,  aa  in  the  case  ol 
the  epithalaniion,  hymenffiiis,  and  threnos  or  dirge.  Su,  too^ 
the  public  in  its  collective  capacity  sometimes  interests  itself  in 
the  individual,  when,  for  instance,  he  has  rendered  services  to 
the  state  and  is  praised  for  tliem,  or  has  conferred  honour  on 
bis  town  by  a  victory  in  the  national  games ;  and  thus  Dorian 
poetry,  in  the  case  of  encomia  and  epinikia,  without  ceasing  to 
be  choral,  occasionally  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
assumes  a  private  character.  Another  difference  between  Dorian, 
anil  .jEoliau  melic  is  in  their  metrical  structure.  The  former, 
as  buing  choral,  deliberately  organised,  publicly  performed,  and 
more  formal,  is  composed  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  strophes 
than  is  jEolian  poetry,  and,  in  addition  to  strophe  and  anti- 
itruplie  has  an  epode,  which  j^iuliaii  has  not*  The  epode  is 
directly  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  chorus ;  for  the 
chorus  whilst  singing  the  strophe  moved  round  the  altar  to  the 
right,  wliilst  singing  tlie  antistrophe  to  the  left,  and  then  whilst 
fltanding  in  front  of  the  altar  the   epode.     JSoliau  songs,  not 
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being  acta  of  worship,  involved  no  such  movement  and  had  no 
epude.  Finally,  we  may  notice  that  a  furtlior  cousrquence  of 
the  religious  ciiar.icter  of  Dorian  and  chond  lyric  is  tluit  ptnifo 
of  the  gods  nutuially  led  the  jrt>et  to  rt-lute  the  works  of  the 
gods,  and  thus  choml  lyric  naturally  hiis  an  epic  clement  in  it  of 
a  narrative  and  olyeutive  chamcter.  So,  too,  it  is  a  conseqiienca 
of  the  persoiitd  character  of  ^jlian  song  that  tlie  jxA't  did  not 
contiao  himself  to  portraying  his  own  feelings  and  experiences, 
but  frequently  threw  himself  into  the  position  of  others,  and 
gave  poetical  form  to  the  emotions  which  a  certain  imagined 
situation  would  give  rise  to.  To  take  a  modern  illustration, 
the  lyric  poet  may  either  body  forth  his  own  feelings,  as  Shelley 
did  in  the  "  Stanzas  on  Dejection,  written  near  i^aplea,"  or  ho 
may  project  himself  into  the  position  and  sing  the  Inuicnt  of  a 
woman  deserted  and  betrayed,  as  does  the  author  of  '^  O  waly, 
■waly,  up  the  bank," 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  see  the  connection  of  lyric 
Bong  with  the  songs  of  the  people  out  of  whicli  it  originatcil — a 
connection  which  again  may  be  illustrated  by  a  modern  tuiitance, 
for  in  sevend  of  Biu-na'  lyrics  one  verse  ia  traditional,  while  the 
remainder  is  the  work  of  IJuins  in  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Of  the  elements  out  of  which  melic  originated,  the  hymns, 
the  dirges,  the  wedding-songs,  of  which  wc  get  some  glirajtses 
in  Homer,  the  litanies,  so  to  s^peak,  of  which  we  get  some 
notion  by  a  comparison  of  the  Stdiaric  hymns  at  Rome,  and 
the  songs  of  the  people,  of  which  a  few  fragments,  of  various 
dates,  have  survived — we  have  said  something  already  in  treating 
of  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry  in  general.  The  history  of  moUc 
begins  for  us  with  Terpander,  ami,  so  far  as  we  shall  treat  of  it, 
that  is,  in  the  creative  period  of  Greek  literature,  it  falls  into 
four  periods.  The  first  period,  which  began  with  Terpander 
and  lasted  for  about  a  century,  may  be  ciillud  the  Spaitan 
period,  for  it  wa^  in  Sparta  that  during  this  time  melic  was  pre- 
eminently cuUivatod.  This  period  was  marked  by  the  musical 
reforms  of  Terpander,  tlje  innovations  of  Clonas  and  Thaletas 
and  the  genius  of  Aicman.  In  tlie  second  |>eriod  the  scene 
shifts  from  Sparta  to  Lesbos  and  to  Sicily  ;  and  to  the  chaiiga 
in  area  there  corresponds  a  difference  in  the  character  of  melic, 
for  it  was  in  Lesbos  ami  in  Sit-ily  that  the  songs  of  the  people 
were  developed  into  lyric  song ;  and  witli  thia  branch  of  lyric 
poetry  the  great  names  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  are  associated.  In 
this  period  also  flourislied  Stesieliorus,  wlio,  in  tlie  quality  of 
his  genius  and  the  nature  of  his  art,  was  the  forerunner  of 
Bimonides  and  Pindar.     In  the  third  period  we  leave  the  homei 
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of  the  peoi>le  for  the  courts  of  tyrants,  and  return  from  song  tc 
chorus.  Tliis  was  the  period  of  Siinonidee  and  of  Anacreon, 
thoii<,'h  not  of  the  works  which  coiumonly  pass  under  the  name 
of  AuacreoD.  Tlie  fourth  was  again  a  period  of  choral  lyric, 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  local,  and  in  the  hands  of  Piudar  and 
Bacchylides  became  universal.  In  this  period,  too,  the  dithy- 
raiub  reached  it-;  greatest  importance. 

The  part  which  Sparta  during  the  first  period  played  in  the 
development  of  melic  is  remarkable  and  instructive-  It  is  re- 
markable because,  although  it  was  in  Sparta  that  melic  grew, 
scarcely  any  of  the  uielic  poets  were  Spartans.  It  is  instructive 
because  it  shows  both  how  important  is  the  function  of  the 
public  in  tlie  history  of  art,  and  how  dependent  the  growth  of 
poetry,  and  of  literature  generally,  is  on  non-pnetical  and  non- 
literary  conditions.  If  Spartu  was  the  home  and  not  the  mother 
of  lyric  poets  at  this  time — if  she  produced  no  genius,  but  sup- 
plied  the  conditions  noces.sary  for  its  growth,  it  was  becjiiise 
there  existed  in  Sparta  «  sympathetic  public,  which  by  its 
education  was  capable  of  furnishing  tlie  ready  and  appreciative 
welcome  which  is  the  best  atmosphere  for  the.  growth  of  art, 
and  the  best  stimulus  on  the  artist  to  excel  himself.  In  the 
next  placBj  it  ia  no  casual  coincidence  that  the  time  when  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  age  invariably  found  their  way  to  Sparta, 
as  did  Terpander  from  LeaboSj  Clouiis  from  Thebes,  and  Thaletaa 
from  Crete,  was  precisely  the  time  when,  in  power  and  reputa- 
tion, Sparta  was  the  foremost  state,  without  a  rival  in  Greece. 
Doubtless  each  poet  had  au  appreciative  public  iu  his  native 
city,  but  the  greatness  of  S^tarta  offered  him  the  same  superior 
field  for  acliieving  fame  as  that  Athens  gave  later,  and  as  at 
the  present  day  Paris  and  London  present  to  the  proviuciala  of 
Franco  and  England. 

Witli  the  musical  reforms  of  Terpander — the  extension  of  the 
tetracliord  of  the  cithara  into  an  incomplete  octave  ^ — we  shall 
not  deal.  "We  have  to  speak  of  him  as  a  poet.  Unfortiinately, 
the  few  and  insignificant  fragments  which  we  possess  of  his 
poetry  afTortl  ua  no  means  whatever  of  estimating  his  quality 
Bs  a  poet  or  his  method.  His  place  in  the  history  of  lyric 
poetry  has  to  be  inferred  mainly  from  the  not  always  satisfac- 
tory account  given  of  him  by  Proclus.  The  speeies  of  reli- 
gious lyric  to  which  Torpander's  compositions  belonged  was  the 
nome.      Of  the  meaning   of   this  word  no  more  satisfactory 

^  Tliese  roforma  of  Terpander  constitute  whiit  was  t&clinically  called 
4  irputTij  jtarduTaffti  rwv  rrtpl  Hjr  /wuffinn}*'.  The  Sturipa  saTiataais  tu0 
r.  T.  pi.  iv&B  the  work  of  Thaletai  of  Ciete  and  his  scliooL 
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account  can  be  given  than  that  it  is  the  Greek  word  nomoSf 
which  means  "law,"  and  that  Ihia  kind  of  poetry  was  called 
Nomos  because,  as  opposed  to  other  kinds  of  which  the  shape 
was  determined  by  the  piiet,  it  was  subject  to  certain  definite 
laws.  Thus  before  Terpander  the  nome  was  regularly  com- 
posed of  four  parts,  and  the  law  of  its  composition  was  that  the 
main  body  of  the  hymn  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
which  must  consist  of  two  parts,  and  should  be  followed  by  a 
conclusion.  Terpander  developed  this  divkion  of  tha  nome, 
and  divided  the  conclusion  and  the  two  introductory  parta 
again  into  eiich  two  subdivisions,  thus  making  the  nome  to 
consist  of  seven  parts.'  So  much  for  the  form  of  the  nome; 
we  have  next  to  speak  of  its  character,  contents,  and  the  way 
in  wliich  it  was  executed.  In  character  it  was  religious,  and 
thus  resembled  hymns  and  pseans  ;  but  in  its  contents  it  differed 
from  the  pssan,  because  it  was  not  sung  solely  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  but  miglit  be  dedicated  to  any  of  the  gods,  and  origi- 
nally was  used  in  the  worship  of  the  nether  gods  as  well  as  of 
Apollo.  In  content  it  further  differed  from  the  peean,  becaust 
the  paean  was  the  form  in  which  either  thanksgivings  for  victory 
were  offered  to  Apollo  or  prayers  were  made  to  him  to  avert 
pestilence,  while  the  Eoma  rather  celebrated  the  attributes,  the 
might,  and  the  majesty  of  the  god  whom  it  honourwi  In  the 
way  in  which  it  was^xecuted  it  differed  from  all  other  religious 
lyrics,  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  datieing,  and  because 
it  was  not  choral,  but  was  sung  as  a  "solo ;  and  from  this  differ- 
ence flows  another  mark  which  distinguishes  the  nome  from 
other  religious  lyrics,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  ivritten  in  strophes. 
Further,  until  the  time  of  Clonais,  the  musical  instrument  which 
accompanied  the  norao  was  the  eithara. 

According  to  the  records  kept  at  Delphi,  Terpander  won  the 
prize  with  Ins  nomes  in  one  of  the  musical  contests  there.  This 
would  seem  t<J  point  to  the  cultivation  at  Delphi  of  such  reli- 
gious  lyric  as  existed  at  the  time,  and  in  this,  as  Terjiander  did 
not  invent  but  developed  the  nome  and  gave  it  a  place  in  lite- 
rature, there  is  nothing  improbable.  But  the  records,  when 
relating  to  events  of  such  great  antiquity,  are  reasonably  open 

1  Tlie  names  of  the  four  origioftl  diTuions  were  :  ipx^,  KwrnrptnTd,  ^/i^\4f 
»n(l  ffippayis  ;  of  Terpauder'a  aeven  Jtvisious  :  dpxd.  furapxi,  KaTaTpovd, 
firraKaTaTpoird,  6n<pa\6j,  atf>parfit,  iiriXiiym.  The  main  body  of  the  liymn 
w*M,  as  the  word  ifiiidieg,  the  6/i<pa\&i.  The  ff<f>paylt  was  the  "neat"  wjiioh 
■tamped  the  conoluiion.  To  the  "aeal  "^  TerpaiMler  added  the  epitope  ;  to 
the  dpxd  the  furapxi,  M>d  to  the  garaTpttwi  the  fteraxATiLTpvri.  Sm 
PoUax,  iw.  66. 
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to  (loxibt.  From  Delplii  Terpander  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  oracle  to  Sparta.  Thera  he  instituted  the  celebrated 
festival  of  tUa  Carnea  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  musiwil 
contests  wliich  were  held  rej^ulaily  ever  afterwatxla  at  the  festi- 
val, the  prize  was  for  long  carried  off  by  the  school  of  Terpander, 
the  most  fumoiis  member  of  which  was  Kapion.^ 

The  innovation  which  Clonas  of  Thebes  mado  in  melic  wm 
to  compose  nomes  designedj  not  for  a  citliara.  but  a  fluto  aceora- 
pnniinont.  In  thia  he  was  followed  by  Polymnestus  of  Colo- 
phon,  and  Sakadaa  of  Argos,  and  Echembrotiis  of  Arcadia.  As 
we  possess  not  even  a  fragment  by  any  one  of  these  composers 
of  nomea  (except  a  dedication  on  an  offering  hy  Echembrotus), 
we  need  not  say  more  of  tliem. 

The  development  of  the  paean  is  ascribed  to  Thaletas  of 
Crtte,  Of  his  works  we  possess  no  fragment,  and  know 
nothing  j  but  he  eeems  to  have  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  courge  of  melic,  for,  after  his  time  nomos  pave  way  to 
the  paean,  solo  to  chorus,  and  the  cithara  to  the  flute.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  too,  that  his  connection  with  Sparta  was 
set  down  to  the  action  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  as  was  also  that 
of  Terpander  and  of  Tyrtseus.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical 
value  of  the  inciJenta  with  which  this  connection  is  clothed  in 
the  case  of  these  three  important  early  lyric  poets,  the  fact  that 
they  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  oracle  to  Sparta  shows  the 
closeness  of  the  relations  between  Delphi  and  Sparta,  and  that 
lyric  poetry  was  associated  with  Delphi.  The  new  piath  marked 
out  for  melic  by  Thaletas  was  followed  by  Xenodamos,  who 
brought  from  Crete  the  hyporchemc,  a  species  of  melic  in  which 
the  mimetic  dancing  was  the  most  important  element,  and  by 
Xenocritus,  who  took  as  the  subject  of  his  poems  the  adventures, 
not  of  the  gods,  but  of  heroes,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
dithyramb. 

In  Alcnian  we  at  last  come  to  a  poet  of  whom,  from  liis  frag- 
ments, few  and  mutilated  as  tliey  arc,  wo  can  form  at  least 
some  idea  for  ourselves.  His  date  is  uncertain,  and  of  his  life 
"we  only  know  two  things — that  his  poetry  was  performed  and 
composed  by  him  in  Sparta — and  that  he  came  from  Sardis. 
Dionysiua  of  Halicamas^ns  said,  indeed,  that  Alcman  was  a 
Spartan  by  birth;  but  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  quotes  some 


1  One  of  the  ei^ht  noTnca  which  Terpnnder  wu  iAid  to  have  composed  vrtm 
ceMeii  Kii)n"^<  ^ft^r  thiii  favourite  pu|nl.  The  others  Hre  laid  to  have  been 
called  Ai6\iot  Hiiii  Bottirriot,  *Uet  tbe  tnutiic:il  soiUes  or  kejfi  of  those  names; 
OpStos  K»(l  Tfu>x«-toij  Hfter  th«  mutrea,  atid  'O^iii,  TerpaaiSws,  TepwdySffeut, 
for  reaaoDi  wbicb  cannot  1m  difSoveredi 
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vereea  from  Alcman  wliich  explicitly  state  that  he  came  from 
lofty  Saidis.  Whether  he  was  a  slave,  a«  Siiidas,  following 
Crates,  affirms,  and  Dionysius  denies,  or  a  freeman  ;  whether 
he  was  a  Lydiau  or  a  Greek,  and  how  lie  came  from  Sardis  to 
iSparta,  whether  as  a  slave,  or  as  an  artist  attracted  by  the 
chance  of  fame  in  Sparta  ;  and  at  what  age,  whether  as  a  child  or 
aa  a  man — these  are  all  questions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  It  seems  improbable  that,  if  ho  were  a  slave,  ho  w«uld 
ever  have  been  permitted  to  obtain  the  righU  of  citizenship  in 
Sparta,  and  take  such  an  important  part  in  tlie  direction  oi 
public  worship.  About  bis  nationality  his  name  pruves  little, 
for  though  it  is  Greek,  it  may  not  have  been  his  original 
name ;  nor  do  the  two  alternative  names  which  Suidas  gives  hia 
father,  though  both  are  Greek,  prove  more  ;  for  neither  may  bo 
genuine.  Finally,  whether  ho  left  Sardis  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  materially  influenced  by  Lvdian  art,  or  im- 
ported Lydian  tendencies  into  Sparta,  is  a  question  to  which 
the  fwgmtnts  we  possess  are  insufficient  to  give  an  answer. 

Turning  from  these  questiMns,  let  us  try  to  see  what  were 
his  contrilnitions  to  melic,  and  why  the  Alexandrine  critics 
regarded  him  as  a  classic,  and  placed  him  in  their  canon  of  the 
nine  great  lyric  poets.  The  direction  in  which  Alcman  made 
his  advance,  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  were  determined  by 
the  previous  history  of  melic  and  the  existing  conditions  in 
Sparta.  That  is  to  say,  Alcman  found  melic  exclusively  de- 
voted to  religious  worship  in  Sparta,  and  acconlingly  it  was  la 
the  lyric  of  worship  that  he  directed  hia  genius.  He  found 
that  Tlialetas  had  diverted  the  current  of  lyric  from  names  in 
solo  to  worship  in  chorus,  and  he  followed  out  the  channel  tlnia 
opened,  composing  paans,  hymns,  wedding-songs,  and  prosodia 
or  processional  hymns.  But  his  genius  was  too  powerful  to  be 
confined  to  merely  working  out  tendencies  which  he  found 
already  existing.  Although  he  started  from  and  developed  the 
religious  and  choral  elements  of  lyric,  ho  confined  himself  to 
neither.  It  is  the  function  of  lyric  to  give  poetic  form  to  all 
the  emotions,  not  to  that  of  woi*s!iip  oidy,  and  it  is  the  essence 
of  lyric  to  give  more  promiuenoe  to  the  subjectivity  and  the 
personality  of  the  poet  than  choral  poetry,  at  any  rate  in  its 
earlier  stages,  permitted.  Aa  a  true  lyric  poet,  then,  Alcmaa 
felt  the  need  to  teach  in  song  other  feelings  than  the  religious, 
and  to  set  forth  his  own  expertonces  with  more  directness  than 
the  impersonal  nature  of  choral  poetry,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
compatible  with.  At  the  same  time  these  tendencies  were  con- 
ditioned by  the  character  of  his  publiCj  which,  being  Spartan, 
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demanded  relirpotis  and  choral  poetry.  Alcman  had,  therefoM, 
to  seek  for  some  variety  of  Dorian  melic,  which,  should  satisfy 
Spartan  taste  and  ret  admit  of  beinf»  developed  into  an  instru- 
ment for  conveying  his  feeliufjs  and  Jiia  own  views  on  life  as  hia 
own.  This  he  found  in  the  Partbenia,  or  girls'  choruses,  which 
had  long  existed  in  Sparta.  Such  choruses,  sung  and  danced 
by  girls,  imply  that  women  were  allowed  to  freely  appear  in 
public,  and  that  they  received  some  education  in  music  and 
dancing.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  the  history 
of  the  condition  of  Greek  women  receives  some  light  from  the 
history  of  these  Parthenia.  In  the  oldest  times  they  were  pro- 
bably common  to  all  the  Greeks,  for  dances  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  hymns. ^  For  aome 
time  they  continued  to  bo  usual,  not  only  among  tlie  Dorians 
and  .Julians,  but  also  among  the  loniana.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  Athenian  practice  of  secluding  women,  of  allowing 
them  to  leave  the  house  only  for  religious  worship,  and  of 
teaching  tlicni  nothing  but  the  most  elementary  household 
dutieSj  caused  the  Parthenia  to  decay  among  the  Athenians.  In 
Sparta,  however,  M'here  the  state  took  the  education  of  girla 
into  its  own  hands  with  aa  much  caro  aa  that  of  boys,  and 
where  women  occupied  a  place  of  some  independence  by  the 
side  of  man,  the  Parthenia  long  continued  to  flourish. 

Arion  is  not  represented  by  a  single  fragment,  for  the  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  commemorating  his  miraculous  escape  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  treacherous  crew, 
which  /Elian  (H.  A.  xii.  45)  quotes  aa  the  work  of  Arion,  ia 
generally  regarded  now  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  we  should  possess  nothing  of  his, 
because  he  not  only  wrote  hexameters  (to  the  number  of  2000) 
and  nomes,  but  tirst  gave  a  phice  in  literature  to  the  dithyramb^ 
which  was  the  seed  out  of  which  the  drama  was  to  grow  ;  and 
the  early  history  of  the  dithyramb  is  a  matter  of  some  obscurity. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  probably  of  great  antiquity  ia 
Greece,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  date  from  before 
the  composition  of  tlic  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus,  The  power 
of  wine  had  excited  by  its  mystery  the  wonder  of  man  in 
Aryan  times,  for  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Vedas,  where  the  virtues 
of  soma  are  the  marvel  of  the  poet.  But  as  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  a  different  thing  from  the  praise  of  soma,  s>  thft 
dithyramb   was  nut  the  same  thing  as  the    early  hynma  to 

'  Hind,  xtL  i8fl;  Hymns,  xxx.  14.     The  dnnce  of  Artemh  nnd  hrr  traia, 
EymnBi  xxvii.  15,  wjib  probably  «aj^ested  faj  the  pmistice  of  orJitiuirjr  life, 
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Dionysus.  The  proper,  and  presumably  the  original,  subject  of 
th«  dithyramb  was  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  as  we  learn  from 
Plato  {Laws,  iiL  700),  though  eventunlly  any  jx)rtion  of  his 
history  came  to  be  matter  for  dithyrarabic  poets.  ]{ut  it  was 
less  in  the  matter  than  in  the  manner  of  delivery  that  the 
dithyramb  dilTered  from  the  hymns.  The  dithyramb  was 
orgiastic,  and  this,  together  with  the  name  (for  which  no 
Greek  etymology  can  be  found),  seems  to  point  to  a  foreign 
origin.  This  view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dithyramb 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Corinth,  which  en- 
couraged orgiastic  rites  and  was  specially  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Cotyto,  that  the  dithyramb  first  found  a  home  in  Greece; 
and  that  it  was  from  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  where  phallic  wor- 
ship flourished,  that  Arion  brought  the  dithyramb  to  Corinth. 

Tlie  first  mention  of  the  dithyramb  is  in  a  time  before 
Arion,  in  a  fragment  (77B)  of  Art^hilochus,  who  says  that  he 
knows  how,  when  he  ia  smitten  by  wine  as  by  a  tlinndcrbolt,  to 
lead  oflF  the  dithyramb.  From  this  fragment,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  course  of  melic  poetry,  it  probably  follows  that  the 
dithyramb  was,  until  the  time  of  Arion  (who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Pcriandcr,  B.C.  628-585),  sung  not  in  chorus,  but  in 
monody,  as  was  the  case  with  other  melic  poetry  until  Tha- 
letas,  and  still  more  effectively  Alcnian,  brought  choral  poetry 
into  the  position  of  importance  which  nnmes  originally  occu- 
pied. At  any  rate,  the  singing  of  the  dithyramb  by  an  organised 
and  trained  ciionis  (as  opposed  to  the  extempore  singing  of  a 
refrain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  pa^ans  and  wedding-songs), 
was  due  to  Arion.  The  position  of  the  clionis  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, too,  was  new,  and  was  due  to  Arion,  Instead  of  being 
drawn  up  in  a  rectangular  body,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
Dori.in  choruses,  and  moving  from  right  to  left,  and  left,  to 
right,  round  the  altar,  the  chorus  was  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  the  altar,  and  hence  was  called  a  Cyclic  cliorus.  Another 
innovation  made  by  Arion  was  to  dress  the  chonis  as  satjrs  ; 
the  choreutaa,  or  members  of  the  chorus,  thus  came  to  be 
called  in  Greek  irafjoi,  goats  or  satyrs,  and  their  song  >va3 
the  goat-  or  satyr-song,  frafjaedta.  This,  and  not  the  offering  of 
&  goat  as  a  prize,  it  is  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  *'  tragedy." 
The  numl>er  of  chorcutaa  in  Arion's  time  ia  not  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  number  fifty  is  later,  and  occurs  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Simonides  (147)  ;  wljethcr  tliis  was  the  number  of 
Arion's  cliorus  there  is  nothing  to  show,  A  further  innova- 
tion ascribed  to  Arion  is,  that  he  gave  a  "  tragic  turn  "  ^  to  the 
*  rtmyiKbt  rpd«-ot.^HeBychiiu. 
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dithyramb,  and  what  this  means  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  sup- 
poRed  to  mean  that  Arion  did  not  confino  himself  to  the  birth 
or  the  adventures  of  Dioiijsus  for  the  subject  of  his  dithyrambs, 
but  substituted  heroic  myths.'  But  probably  it  refers  to  the 
nature  of  the  dnncing  with  which  the  dithyramb  was  accom- 
panied. Tiiia  was  more  lively  and  more  extravagant  than  in 
the  case  of  other  choral  poetry  ;  it  was  probably  higlily  mimetic 
and,  as  dauced  by  the  satyr-clad  choreutfflj,  dramatic. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 


MELIG  POBTBT  :  ALO£DB  AKD   BAPPHO. 

WmisT  the  lonians  had  been  developing  elegiac  and  iambio 
poetry,  and  whilst  in  Sparta  melic  poets,  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  world,  liad  carried  Domes  as  far  as  the  situpla 
nature  of  such  poetry  permitted,  and  then  had  begun  to  lay  tlio 
foundations  of  choral  poetry,  in  Lesbos  the  other  division  of 
Kieltc  poetry,  which  consisted  of  odea,  individual  and  aubjectiva 
in  character,  and  which  corresponded  rather  to  what  we  under- 
gtand  at  the  present  day  by  lyric  poetry,  was  being  qnictly  but 
steadily  developed.  Of  the  stagfs  between  the  song.?  of  the 
people  in  Lesbos  and  the  poetry  of  AIc^bus  absolutely  no  traca 
has  come  down  to  us ;  we  have  neither  a  word  nor  tlie  name  of 
a  single  poet.  It  is  indeed  only  inference,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  developed  character  of  Alcseua'  rhythm,  that 
sucli  stages  occurred. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  in  the  time  of 
AlesBUR,  who  waB  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  Lesbos  was  in  a  state 
of  political  convidsion,  the  sbouks  of  which  threw  down  one 
form  of  governmeufc  after  another,  oligarchical,  tyrannic,  and 
deniocmtic,  until  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Pittncus^  the  Solon 
of  Lesbos,  secured  peace  for  his  country.  In  these  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  AIcaBus  took  an  eager  part,  Born  of  a 
noble  family,  and  reared  in  tlio  political  faith  of  his  fatliers, 
Alcffius  was  by  nature  and  by  education  an  ardent  partisan  of 
the  uligarchy,  which  in  his  earlier  years  ruled  without  fear  ot 
check  in  Leslutp,  P»iit  the  goud  time  of  tdigiinliy  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  and  that  in  Le-sbos  was  exploded  in  tlio  usual  way — 
fK>m  within.     Funding  the  position  which  he  shared  in  common 

^  A  obftfigift  of  thii  kiad  wnt  luppraswd  at  Siajon  by  Cleiallieuei.     "Bdh 
r.6f. 
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with  his  fellow-oligarchs  not  of  sufficient  freedom,  MelanchruB 
contrived  to  constitute  himself  tyrant ;  and  this  proceeding  led 
to  a  complication  of  revolutions,  tyrannicides,  exiles,  imprison- 
ments, usurjxitions,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections,  which  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  almost  im|x)S6iljle  to  disentaiifjla  Melan- 
chrus  was  eventually  assassinated,  but  the  oligarchy  waa  not  to 
be  restored.  In  the  division,  however,  between  the  oligarchs 
and  the  people,  who  had  united  to  verthrow  the  tyranny,  but 
split  on  the  question  of  oligarchy  or  democracy,  another  oligarch, 
Myrsilus,  throwing  over  his  own  party,  forced  his  way  to  the 
tyranny.  Probably  at  this  time  Alcffius  and  his  brothers  were 
driven  into  exile  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  measure  the  force  of 
this  jwlitical  eruption  by  the  distance  to  which,  and  the  divers 
directions  in  which,  these  exiles  were  ejected  ;  for  Alcseua  landed 
in  Egypt,  and  took  service  under  tlie  Pharaoh  Hufra,  while  his 
brother  Antimenidas  was  projected  east,  and  entered  the  army 
pf  Nebuchadnezzar.  Myrsilus  shared  the  fate  of  Melanchrus, 
and  was  assassinated,  and  after  this  a  popular  government  was 
established  by  Pittacus.  But  Alcaeus  was  impartially  opjKised 
both  to  the  usurpations  of  tyrants  aud  the  people's  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  oli-rarchs,  and  he  made  war  both 
with  his  sword  and  his  verse  on  Pittacus  and  the  jxipular  govern- 
ment The  insurrection  failed,  however,  and  Alcaeus  was  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  implored  for  release  from  Pittacus,  whom 
he  had  despised  and  abui^ed.  Pittacus  released  him  with  the 
comment,  "  To  forgive  is  better  than  to  take  vengeance."  After 
this  we  knoM'  nothing  more  of  Alcaeus'  history. 

Alcasus'  compositions  made  at  least  ten  book",  and  inclndeJl 
hymns  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  odes  for  which  he  was  more 
fanious.  The  latter  are  sometimes  divided  into  political  (stcufio- 
iika\  drinking  {skoliu\  aud  love  (erolika)  songs;  but  it  is  hard 
to  observe  this  division  of  classes,  for  the  wine  seems  to  have 
got  into  all  of  them,  and  they  were  probably  all  delivered  in  the 
same  way,  to  the  same  audience,  and  on  the  same  sort  of  occiw 
sion.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  probably  sung  by  Alcaius,  to  his 
own  accomjmniment,  over  the  wine  to  his  ]X)litical  and  personal 
friends.  Hence  his  songs,  when  they  are  something  more  than 
drinking-songs,  would  still  naturally  contain  allusions  to  wme, 
and  even  those  which  began  as  drinking-songs  might,  without 
any  inconsequence,  turn  to  love  or  p^ilitias.  The  fragiuenta  of 
his  works  are  disappninting  reading,  and  this  is  nut  b«ji-ai)sa 
time  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  treated  Alcaeus  more  hardly 
than  otlier  lyric  poets  of  the  same  or  greater  antiquity.  Rela- 
tively, indeed,  to  the  elegiac  pooti=,  Alcaos  is  not  fortunate  in 
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the  size  of  tho  fragments  from  which  we  have  to  form  our  opinion 
of  hiitij  and  Tve  can  assign  a  natural  reason  for  this :  tho  linoa 
of  cleavage  are  not  the  same  in  elegiac  poetry  as  in  odes  of  a 
more  complex  metrical  formation.  A  large  proportion  of  tho 
fragments  of  Alcaeua  have  reached  ua  embedded  in  the  works  of 
grammarians,  who  quote  Alcseus  only  to  illustrate  a  metrical 
point  or  a  peculiarity  of  dialect ;  and  such  quotations,  usually 
short,  never  necessarily  contain  a  complete  thought.  Quotations 
from  the  elegiac  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  not  for  such 
purposes,  but  usually  for  tho  sake  of  the  thought  contained  in 
iheni.  llencc  we  liave  cnmpleto  elegies  by  Solon,  Tyrtaeus,  or 
Mimnernius,  but  only  fragments  of  Alcseus.  Still,  compared 
with  ArchilochuB  or  Alcman,  Alcseus  is  well  represented;  hut 
whereas  in  the  little  that  Burvivea  of  Alcman  there  are  to  bn 
found  two  fragniRnts  which  at  once  put  him  at  least  on  a  level 
with  his  reputation,  in  the  more  extensive  fragmeuts  of  Alcseus 
there  is  notliing  which  is  worthy  of  the  great  name  that  Alcjeua 
enjoys. 

The  fragments  of  his  hymns  to  the  gods  contain  nothing 
which  is  above  poetical  cf>mmonp]ace ;  and  probably  the  hj'mns 
in  their  entirety  were  of  no  great  merit,  for  Alcaeua  was  not  by 
inclination  likely  to  excel  in,  nor  was  he  in  after-time  famous 
for,  religious  and  choral  lyric.  It  is  his  political  and  martial 
verse  vvliich  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  extolling  as  constituting 
his  greatness  as  a  lyric  poet.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (2,  8), 
AthenseuB  (xiv.  627A),  Quiiitilian  (10.  i.  63),  and  the  epigram- 
matistfi  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  all  select  his  stasiotika  as  his 
distinctive  excellencou  We  turn,  therefore,  with  interest  to  the 
fragments  of  these  odes,  and  find  that  fortunately  among  them 
aro  some  of  the  most  considerable  and  famous  of  his  fragments. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  original  of  Horace's  "  O  navis  !  refe- 
rent in  mare  te"  (C.  i.  14),  in  wliich,  under  the  metaphor  of  a 
ship,  the  distress  of  the  state  is  pictured  (18).  We  have,  again, 
the  original  of  Horace's  ''Nuiic  est  biliendum,"  with  the  re- 
joicing over  the  murder  of  Myrsilus  (20).  And,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  Alcseus'  martial  spirit,  we  have  a  description  (t5l  of 
his  room  decorated  with  helmets  and  greaves  and  bucklers,  and 
all  tho  appurtenances  of  war ;  and  also  (33)  his  welcome  to  his 
brother,  who  had  returned  from  his  service  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  a  beautiful  ivory-hilted  sword,  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  giant  whom  he  hud  slain  in  fair  and  open  fight. 

All  ihese  fmgnieiits  arc  good,  and  they  confirm  what  Diony- 
sius  and  Quintiliiin  say,  that  lie  is  not  diffuse,  and  that  his 
style  possesses  grandeur  ^  but  they  do  not  reach  the  level  of 
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the  highest  poetry.  The  finest  is  the  metaphor  of  the  ship, 
vrith  tho  waviis  ridng  against  it  on  all  sides,  and  its  sails  in 
ri^s.  Ckiuiparcd  with  the  diligent  but  lifeless  work  of  Horace's 
iiuiiation,  the  Greek  has  the  merit  of  heing  sketched  after 
nature ;  but  if  we  wish  to  see  tlie  dilferenco  between  ihis  and 
the  best  poetry,  *'  to  know  the  change  and  feel  it,"  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  lines  in  which  Homer  ^  describes,  not  a 
etorni — Alcaeus'  stanzas  are  not  very  st^^rmy ;  he  has  to  tell  ua 
that  the  weather  is  bad — but  the  motion  of  a  ship.  Setting 
aside  other  differences,  in  the  one  case  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  i^hip,  and  in  the  other  we  do  not.  In  the  description  of 
}iis  room,  too,  we  are  sensible  of  a  somewhat  similar  deficiency ; 
but  in  this  case  tho  deficiency  is  in  tljo  spirit,  not  in  the  reality 
of  the  description.  As  a  picture  of  an  artistic  interior,  it  would 
rank  in  literary  merit  with  similar  work  in  Thdophile  Gauticr 
or  Balzac,  and  have  the  advanUige  of  brevity.  When,  how- 
ever, Athenaeus  (/.  e.)  asks  us  to  admire  in  this  the  martial 
spirit  of  a  man  wlio  was  more  than  warlike  enough,  our  atten- 
tion is  at  once  drawn  to  the  ditlert-nce  in  spirit  between  these 
verses,  in  which  weapons  play  the  part  of  fiesthetic  mural  decora- 
tions, and  those  in  wJjich  Tyrtseus  describes  the  Spartan  warrior, 
with  teeth  set,  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  covered  by 
his  shield,  holding  his  burly  lance  in  his  hand,  learning  in 
battle  how  to  fiyht. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  do  the  fragments  which  we  happen  tc 
possess  fail  to  bear  out  the  high  opinion  which  the  ancient* 
held  of  the  .<>tiisiotika,  but  one  of  them  is  actually  a  passage 
which  Atijenseus  quotes  to  prove  his  opinion.  If  Athenaeus 
has  thus  misjudged  the  merit  of  Alcseus,  it  becomes  worth 
■while  to  examine  the  criticisms  of  Dionysius  and  Quiiitilian 
more  closely,  and  with  some  indei)endence  of  judgment.  What 
Dionysius  singles  out  as  above  all  excellent  in  Alca;u3  is  the 
ithfiS  of  the  political  odes ;  and  Qiiintilian  explains  tiiis  for  ub 
when  he  praises  Alcaeus  for  attticking  tyrants.  This,  then,  wa.i 
the  ethos  of  the  political  odes — hatred  to  tyrants.  And  this  waa 
Alcaeua'  distinctive  excellence.  Liberty  is  a  subject  which  may 
inspire  the  highest  poetry,  as  it  does  in  the  lines — 

•»  Two  voices  are  there  :  one  is  of  the  sea, 
Oue  of  the  inoutitAius  ;  each  a  iniglity  roieo  : 
In  both  Jrom  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice  ; 
They  were  thy  chosen  music — Liberty  1 " 

But  it  must  be  liberty  which  fills  the  poet;  and  when  we  set 

1  Odrn.  li.  adJtH, 
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AJcaeus,  with  liia  "  Now  must  we  soak  !  now  must  a  man  per- 
fijr(«  be  raade  to  drink,  since  Myrsilua  is  dead,"  by  tlie  eido  of 
"Wordsworth's  "  There  came  a  tyrant,  and  .  .  ,  thou  fought'st 
against  liim,"  we  not  only  see  that  the  atasiotika  failed  of  tha 
highest  excellence  as  poetrj^,  but  we  also  feel  that  hatred  of 
tyrants  is  not,  as  Dionysius  and  Quintiiian  seemed  to  think, 
the  same  thing  as  love  of  liberty.  AIcsbus  fought  against  the 
tyranny  of  one,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  the  few. 

Ijcaving  the  fragments  of  the  political  odes,  we  find  among 
the  drinking-songs,  or  skolia,  two  pieces  of  much  greater  beauty, 
which  seem  to  show  that  Dionysius  and  Quintiiian  ranked 
the  stasiotika  above  all  the  rest  of  Alcaeus,  not  because  of  their 
poetical,  hut  their  political  merit,  in  the  &ame  way  aa  Alcseus' 
popularity  at  Athens,  wliich  is  testified  to  by  Aristophanes, 
geeiits  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  political  odes  {for  it  is  a 
stasiotikon  which  he  quotes  in  the  fVasps,  1234),  and  to  have 
been  due  to  the  tyranno-phobia  from  winch  the  democracy, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  suffered.''  The  two  fragments  which 
give  116  a  higher  opinion  of  AIcebus  than  anything  in  the  poli- 
tical odes  are  a  winter-piece  (34)  and  a  summer-piece  (39). 
Tlio  former  is  the  original  of  Horace's  "  Vidoa  ut  alta  stet  nive 
candidum  "  (C.  L  9),  and  is  a  picture  of  the  time  "  when  iciclea 
hang  by  the  wall,"  and  "  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow."  The 
Ittttej  was  written — 

"  Wliile  that  the  anni,  with  hia  beama  hot, 
Scorched  the  fruits  in  valo  and  moubtaia." 

But  when  we  have  felt  the  beauty  of  these  two  fragments,  and 
recognise  the  brevity  and  the  grandeur  of  the  style,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  same  deficiency  aa  in  the  other  fragments. 
Although  ho  has  a  sympathy  with  and  a  love  for  nature,  the  poet 
is  not  absorbed  in  his  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  Alcinan  in  his 
description  of  a  sleeping  landscape  :  he  is  thinking  of  something 
else — wine  and  women.  In  Shakespeare,  "When  icicles  hang 
by  the  wall,"  and  "  When  all  around  the  wind  duth  blow," 
"  Then  niglitly  sings  the  staring  owl."  But  in  Alcaeus,  when 
the  storm  blows  and  the  rivers  freeze,  or  when  the  fruits  are 
scorched  and  the  grasshopper  sitigs,  then  Alcicus  says,  "  Let  ua 
drink."  It  is  perhaps,  however,  unfair  to  contrast  Alcaeus  with 
Shakespeare  or  any  modern  lyric  poet,  for  this  reason,  that  tha 

^  It  ia  Bi^^iiificant  that,  aa  toon  &s  tjranno-photiia,  lioth  in  the  AlbGninni 
and  in  critics,  diea  out,  n  proi>ifr  appreciiitiou  of  Alceeua'  meril:  as  a  poet 
begioB  t-o  emerge.  It  ia.  Hiinerim  who  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  na 
■  pjirecinhioii  of  Alcffiiis'  synjpatliy  with  nature,  when  he  Bsija  of  Bume  odt 
that  tho  birds  Bipg  iu  it  ai  you  would  expect  birds  to  aing  in  Alcieua. 
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Greeks  did  not  make  the  sharp  severance  between  man  and 
nature  that  we  do  in  modem  times.  The  Greeks  were  from 
two  tf)  three  thousand  years  nearer  than  we  to  the  time  of  those 
primitive  stories  in  which  the  hero  is  addressed  by  and  talk* 
to  a  snake  or  a  bird  or  a  stream  or  a  rock  as  familiarly  as  ta 
any  other  of  his  acquaintanced.  In  Greek  literature,  too,  the 
relations  of  man  and  nature  arc  the  same  :  nature  is  always 
conceived  of  as  sympathising  with  the  sufFerings  of  man  op 
ministering  to  his  joys.  Nature  was  still  the  mother  of  the 
Greek,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  sympathise  with  her,  and  to 
go  to  her  to  be  comforted  and  consoled,  but  not  old  enough  or 
self-conscious  enough  to  know  as  well  as  feel  that  he  loved  her. 
A  Greek  might  perhaps  have  felt,  but  could  not  have  said,  with 
Shelley — 

•'  I  lovo  anow  and  all  the  forma 
Of  tlje  railiftiit  frost  ; 

I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  itorm^ 
Everything  almost 

Which  is  Nature's,  and  may  be 

Ub  tainted  by  man's  misery." 

Still  further  was  the  Greek  from  discovering  that  nature  is 
indifferent  to  man,  with  an  indifference  wliicli  liurns  has  given 
expression  to — 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  D&on, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  an'  fair  I 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sao  weary,  fa'  o*  caro  !  " 

It  was,  then,  characteristic  of  Greek  IjTic,  and  not  a  peculiar  de- 
ficiency in  Alcaeus,  that  he  couhl  only  treat  nature  as  a  back- 
ground to  man,  eould  not  work  with  hia  eye  solely  on  natiu^  to 
the  exclusion  of  man,  as  ShcUcy  did  in  his  two  verses  beginning, 
*' A  widow  bird  siite  mourning  fur  her  love."  But  within  the 
limits  between  which  Greek  thought  moved,  Alcaeus  does  not 
in  his  jiictures  of  nature  attain  the  excellence  of  Alcman,  or  of 
.^Ischyius  in  the  Prometheus  Bound,  or  Sophocles  in  the  Ajax. 
Of  the  love-songs  «.*f  Alcaeus  nothing  remains  but  fragments, 
which  give  us  no  idea  of  their  worth  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
objects  of  his  alTcction,  eg,,  Lyciis,  shuw  tliat  these  odes  would 
not  have  been  acceiitahle  to  modern  ears.  H:iving  considered 
the  hymns,  the  stasiotika,  the  skolia,  and  the  erotika  of  Alcteiis, 
"we  have  now  to  estimate  his  work  as  a  whole.  To  begin  with 
his  rhythms,  not  only  was  the  logacedic  verse  which  bears  his 
name  his  invention,  and  still,  by  the  name  Alcaic,  testifies  to 
his  excellence  in  this  form^  of  strophe,  hut  sapphica  also  were 
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the  product  of  his  genius.  The  fragment  which  describes  his 
room  is  in  a  metre  peculiar  to  AIcebus,  and  he  tried  many  other 
experiments  in  the  combination  of  metres.  In  the  next  place, 
the  qualities  of  his  style  are,  as  Diouysius  said,  and  aa  even  we  at 
the  present  day  can  to  some  extent  see,  brevity  and  magnificence. 
His  matter  — except  in  the  hymns,  which  are  not  characteristic 
— is  personal,  and,  liko  his  metre  and  his  style,  genuinely  lyric. 
Occurring  in  the  period  of  growth  and  creation  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  he  is  original  in  hid  matter  as  in  his  metres  ; 
and  til  is  gives  to  his  work  the  note  of  reality  which  we  miss  in 
Horace.  When  Alcaeus  shows  us  the  ship  of  state  in  disfrresSj 
he,  at  least,  pictures  himself  as  on  board  ;  but  to  the  Roman  ship 
of  state  Horace  in  his  ode  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  apostro- 
phising spectator  on  shore.  The  difiFerence  between  an  original 
anil  an  adaptation  comos  out  even  mora  stron<^ly  in  the  ode, 
which  in  AlcBeua  celebrates  the  assassination  of  MyraLlus,  and 
in  Hui-ace  ia  adaptt-d  to  the  euicide  of  Cleopatra.  Alceeua  had 
indeed  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Myrsilus,  had  been  perhaps 
exiled  by  him,  certainly  deprived  of  his  oligarchical  privileges. 
He,  therefore,  when  Myrsilus  was  killed,  could  sing,  '*  Now 
must  wo  drink,"  and  mean  it  But  Cleopatra's  existence  had  not 
been,  as  Horace  would  imply,  a  crushing  weight  which  scarcely 
permitted  him  or  any  other  Koman  to  breathe  while  it  lasted. 
When,  therefore,  Horace — whose  digestion  was  a  Bource  of 
anxiety  to  him — says,  "  Now  must  we  drink,"  it  is  because  tha 
word  of  command  lias  been  uttered  by  Augustus. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  Aicaaua  is  limited.  He  found 
his  main  inspiration  in  good  wine  and  inferior  politics.  But 
if  his  range  is  narrow,  within  its  limits  he  shows  considerable 
variety  of  treatment,  AtheiiEEUs  reniarkeil  that  there  was  no 
circumstance  or  oeca.<;ion  which  Alcams  could  not  convert  into 
an  excuse  for  drinking  ;  and  summer  and  winter,  joy  and  sorrow, 
love  and  politics,  do  all  lead  to  the  bowl  with  him.  But  this 
fact  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  solely  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  wine.  Unfortunately  this  ivas  not  the 
case,  or  his  drinking-songs  would  have  been  better.  He  never 
wrote  anything  so  thorough  as  the  lines  in  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides — 

"  I  would  give 
All  tbnt  the  Cyclops  feed  npon  their  mountajn* 
And  pitch  into  the  brine  on  son.e  wliite  cliff, 
Having  got  ouce  wtAl  diuiik  and  cleareil  my  browa 
How  mad  is  he  whom  di-ilikiiig  makea  uot  glad.  I  "  * 


1  Bbelley'a  traBBlntion  [with  Swinburue's  additiooB). 
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The  vine,  and  that  Avlnch  Alcana  mixes  with  it,  both  siiifer  in 
the  mixing.  The  explanation  of  all  things  ending  in  wine 
with  Alcaeufi  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  tlie  occasion  and  the 
audience  to  which  he  addressed  himself.  But  if  his  lreatm<.^nt 
of  his  themes  is  varied,  it  is  not  profound  ;  lie  does  nut  com- 
ptRsate  for  tho  narrown&ss  of  his  range  by  intensity  of  feeling. 
Herein  he  dift'ere  from  Archilochus,  with  whom  he  has  exter- 
nally points  of  resemblance.  Doth  lived  in  unquiet  times,  both 
\randered  far,  and  both  spent  much  time  in  camp.  Neither  was 
troubled  by  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  and  neither  found  a 
better  remedy  or  a  better  moral  for  suffering  than  "Let  us 
drink."  Hut  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  "Wlioa  Archilochus 
used  his  iambics  as  weaj)ons,  he  struck  homo.  Alcajus  only 
abused  Pittacus  ;  and  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Jfyrsilua,  which 
are  flown  with  wine  and  insolence,  are  marked  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  youth,  not  by  the  strength  of  genius. 

Contemporary  with  Alcajus,  and  a  native  of  Lesbos,  was 
Sappho,  or,  as  the  name  is  written  in  her  own  dialect,  Psappho, 
Of  her  life  we  know  remarkably  little,  Herodotus  (2.  135) 
tells  us  that  her  father's  name  was  iSkamnndronymos,  and  that 
her  brother  Charaxus  wasted  his  money  on  the  famous  courtesan 
Rljodopis  (or  Doricha),  whom  he  brought  home  with  him  from 
Egypt,  for  which  Sappiio  ridiculed  him  much.  From  the  Parian 
Marble  (36)  we  leara  that  she  went  into  exile  to  Sicily  along 
with  the  other  aristocrats  of  Lesbos,  but  as  tlie  inscription  is 
much  obliterated  here,  the  date  is  matter  of  conjecture.  From 
Aristotle  (Wiet.  L  9),  we  learn  that  Alcaeua  addressed  an  ode 
(55)  to  Sappho,  to  the  elTect  that  he  had  something  which  he 
wished  to  say,  but  shame  prevented  him  ;  and  that  Sappho 
replied  with  an  ode  {28)  saying  that  had  his  wish  been  for  auy- 
thing  good  and  honoumble,  shame  would  not  have  pruveuted 
him  from  speaking.  If  to  this  scanty  information  aliout  tlie 
life  of  Sappho  we  add  the  tradition,  on  whi^h  antiquity  ii 
agreed,  and  which  the  fragments  of  her  works  confirm,  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  pmctice  not  infrequent  among  the  i£uliana 
and  the  Dorians,  she  collected  round  her  a  number  of  younger 
women,  in  much  the  sanjc  way  as  youug(;r  men  collected  round 
8  >crato3,  then  we  shall  have  before  us  all  that  is  known  aVjut 
the  life  of  Sappho.  Other  and  probably  erroneous  statements 
owe  their  existence  to  misunderstandings  and  uncertain  infer- 
ences from  her  works  and  mode  of  life.  Thus,  because  one  frag- 
ment (85)  says,  "I  have  a  fair  daughter,  like  a  golden  Uoh' 
Bora,  my  beloved  Kleis,  whom  I  would  not  part  with  for  all 
Lydia,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  Sappho  was  married  and  bad  • 
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child,  KleYa;  which  is  as  though  we  wore  to  infer  fj"oni  a 
fragment  of  Campbell  tliat  the  poet  was  "the  chief  of  Ulva'B 
isle  "  ami  married  "  Lord  Ulliii's  daughter."  It  is  probable 
that  the  story  of  her  hopeless  love  for  Phaon  had  its  origin 
in  a  similar  iiiisuiiderstundinj:;^  of  some  of  Sappho's  verses ; 
hut  it  was  tlie  existence  of  her  school,  following,  'Vfringe,* 
coterie,  or  club — none  of  the  words  will  convey  at  once  the 
idea  both  of  the  literary  and  artistic  objects  of  these  meetings 
and  tl^o  personal  affection  which  was  the  indispensable  basis  of 
the  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil— that  afforded 
an  application  for  the  meaning  of  her  verses,  and  gave  to  the 
coarsest  imaginings  of  exhausted  lasciviousnesa  an  opportunity 
and  an  appetite  for  stripping  Passion  of  her  poetry  and  violating 
her  in  the  name  of  hintory.  The  process  of  outrage  was  be- 
gun by  the  comedians  of  Athens,  and  is  carried  on,  openly  and 
secretly,  in  the  litMrature  of  to-day  by  writers  whose  knowledge 
of  literature  is  profound  enough  only  to  enable  them  to  misspell 
the  name  of  Sappho.  The  amount  of  freedom  which  the  iEohans 
and  iJorians  allowed  their  women  was  unintu'lhgible  to  the 
Athenians,  or  at  least  to  the  Athenians  of  a  later  time  than  this, 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  and  thougli  tlie  i^olians 
or  Dorians  might  think  that  euch  meetings  as  those  of  Sappho 
and  her  followers  were  for  literature  or  art,  the  Athenians— 
especially  those  wlio  were  sefiarated  by  two  centuries  from  the 
facts  which  they  undertook  to  explain — possessed  much  more 
discernment.  Ameipsias,  and  then  comedian  after  comedian, 
throughout  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  comedy,  took 
Sappho  as  the  subject  and  the  name  of  works,  of  whose  refine- 
ment the  Lydsimtay  the  Tkesmophoriazus<^,  and  the  Ecclesiazuscs 
of  Aristophanes  may  give  us  some  faint  idea.  Then  ancient 
historians  of  literature,  eg.  Chameleon,  in  their  search  for 
materials  for  a  biography  of  Sappho,  seized  on  these  comedies 
as  trustworthy  sources  of  information — thus  proving,  for  in- 
stance, that  amon^  Sappho's  lovers  were  Archilochus  {who  lived 
B  century  earlier),  or  Anacre-n  (who  lived  about  as  much  later) — 
and  thereby  left  future  workers  in  the  same  field  only  their 
imagination  to  draw  on  for  their  facts.  But  so  alarmingly 
luxuriant  did  this  prove,  that  even  the  name  of  Sajjpho,  by- 
word of  shame  as  it  had  become,  was  not  reganled  as  cajiablo 
of  bearing  all  that  was  thus  put  upon  it,  and  rehef  was  ail'orded 
whence  the  burden  came ;  for  a  new  aud  wholly  imaginary 
Sappho  was  invented,  who  walks  the  pages  of  lexicographera 
like  Suidas  with  the  honour  in  dishonour  of  the  name  ahe 
bean. 
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But  none  of  these  mephitic  exhalations  from  the  bogs  of  per- 
verted imaginings  availed  to  dim  the  glorious  light  of  Sappho's 
poetry  ;  for  ancient  critics,  nt  least,  seem  to  have  judged  a  work 
of  art  by  the  standaril  of  art,  and  not  by  neiemng  to  the  morality 
of  the  artist.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  expressions  of  amazement 
it  Sappho's  work  which  are  to  be  found  in  Gre«k  writers  are 
cpen  to  some  suspicion,  as  being  hased  on  not  wholly  satisfactory 
grounds.  When  Strabo  (xiii.  617)  calls  Sappho  "  a  marvelloua 
phenomenon,"  he  scenis  to  do  so  because  no  other  woman  could 
approach  her  in  merit  j  and  the  same  inadequate  standard  seems 
to  lie  implied  in  tlie  expressions  "a  Homer  among  women," 
"a  tenth  Muse,"  "a  Pierian  bee,"  and  so  on,  which  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  her  in  Greek  writers.  If  this  were  all  that 
could  be  said  of  Sapj>ho,  that  no  other  womau  who  wrote  in 
Greek  could  rival  her,  her  mnk  would  not  be  high,  for  although 
a  considerable  number  of  women  in  Greece  did  write,  they  did 
not  attain  great  excellence.  It  is  a  better  testimony  both  to  the 
criticism  of  anciunt  critics  and  to  the  valiie  of  Sappho  that  she 
was  ranked  among  the  nuie  great  lyric  poets  by  the  Alexandrine 
school.  But  even  this  does  not  convt-y  the  full  tribute  to  "that 
ineifable  glory  and  grace  as  of  present  godhead,  that  subtle 
breath  and  bloom  of  very  heaven  itself,  that  dignity  of  divinity 
which  infurnis  tlie  most  imssionate  and  ]»iteou8  notes  of  tho 
tiiiapproaehabJo  pnctess  with  such  grandeur  as  would  seem  im- 
posaible  to  such  passion."  ^  "The  highest  lyric  work  is  either 
passionate  or  iuiagiuative,"  Mr.  Svviiibume  has  said;*  and  as 
Coleridge  is  iho  greLitest  repn:'sentative  among  lyric  poets  of 
imaginative  poetry,  so  Snppho'a  jioetry  stnnds  highest  in  the 
passionate  lyric  of  all  times  and  ages.  Her  work  has  no  more 
variety  than  Coleridge's,  and  sutn^ra  no  more  for  want  of  it. 
Uut  though  it  is  one,  it  is  not  the  same,  as  the  sea  is  ono 
but  not  the  same.  In  one  as  in  the  other,  the  languid  volup- 
tuous swell,  which  reflects  now  the  sun,  now  the  midnight 
moon  (52),  an<l  the  8tars  which  by  tlie  moon  "  pale  their  in- 
effectual fires  *'  (3),  is  ruffled  into  darkness  by  the  winds,  or 
flashes  with  "  the  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean."  It  is  to 
the  sea  rather  tliatx  to  lire  that  Sapplio  should  bo  likened ;  for 
although  her  versus  are  indeed,  as  ancient  critics  remarked, 
mixed  with  fire,  and  her  passion  blazes  out  now  here,  now 
there,  and  glows  always,  her  vtjr.'^es  and  her  passion  are  Oceania 
in  their  dopth  and  tidal  in  their  strength.  Above  all,  the  ocean 
has  a  voice — 

'  fiwinbonie,  Euays  and  Sludiet,  p.  q& 
«  ib.  375. 
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"And  a  tone 
Arises  fram  its  lueaBiired  motion—] 
How  BWeet !" 

Some  of  tlie  fragments  wliidi  we  possess  (e.ff.  95  and  109)  hava 
Ijeen  preserved  exprtfi-sly  "because  of  the  beauty  of  tlicir  sound^ 
and  in  all  we  hear  "the  echo  of  that  unimaginable  song,  with 
its  pauses  and  redoubled  notes,  and  returns  and  falls  of  Eijuml, 
as  of  honey  dropping  from  heaven — as  of  tears  and  fire  and 
seed  of  life — which,  but  though  run  over  and  repeated  in  thoiijjht, 
pervades  the  spirit  with  '  a  sweet  possessive  pang.' "  *  Her 
grasp  of  the  mechanism  of  ver&e,  which  is  implied  in  this  com- 
mand of  melody,  was  greater,  aa  is  the  number  (15)  of  her 
metres,  even  in  the  fragments  we  have,  than  any  other  lyria 
poet  possessed. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  Sappho's  poetry  are  one  c-oinplete 
ode  to  Aplirodite  (i)  and  a  toiisiderable  fragment — four  stanzas 
—of  another  odo  {2),  imitated  by  Catullus  (51).  The  passion. 
of  these  odes  is  such  as  elsewhere  is  portrayed  as  only  existing 
between  a  lover  and  his  mistress ;  but  in  these  odes  the  object 
of  Sappho's  passion  is  a  woman,  and  the  fragments  of  the  rest 
of  the  odes  (as  opposed  to  the  epithalamia  and  hymnsji  resemble 
these.  This  has  driven  many  respectable  commentators  into 
taking  refuge  in  a  various  reading,  thereby  making  the  first 
ode  applicable  (as  they  vainly  imagine)  to  a  man.  The  second 
ode  cannot  be  thus  remedied ;  and  commentators  back  abashed 
into  a  cloud  of  words — all  trae — about  climate^  social  conditions, 
the  did'erenco  between  the  modern  and  the  Greek  view  of 
friendship,  &c.  First,  however,  the  mystery  of  Sappho's  paa- 
fiion.  cannot  be  dispersed,  or  be  anything  but  aggravated,  by 
various  readings  :  next,  it  is  not  scientific  demonstration  which 
can  make  any  man  feci  what  is  the  real  beauty  of  a  thing ;  and 
to  set  down  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  the  conditions  of  life 
in  Lesbos  that  passion  wliicli  gives  to  Sappho's  music  "a  value 
beyond  thought  and  beyond  price,"  is  to  do  a  very  poor  service 
to  her  poetry  for  the  sake  of  arming  her  reputation  with  a 
treacherous  and  superfluous  weapon.  But  this  error,  radical  as 
it  is,  will  do  Sappho  but  little  harm,  for,  as  a  critical  estimate, 
it  lacks  even  thut  grain  of  truth  without  which  no  error  can 
ea  ist.  More  serious  is  the  mistaken  view  of  Sappho's  qnality 
as  a  poetess  which  is  conveyed  in  Horace's  phrase  "muscula 
Sappho ;  "—more  serious  because  there  is  enough  truth  here  to 
make  the  error  current.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  tVie  language 
of  Sappho  is  that  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress  :  whoever  cau  read 
1  Bwiabume,  p.  9a. 
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Sappho  can  see  that.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
Buperfioial  trait  in  lier  work.  To  take  this  characteristic,  and 
offer  it  to  the  world  as  the  sum  of  Sappho's  poetry,  as  though 
it  were  the  inversion  and  not  the  intensity  of  passion  which 
we  are  to  admire,  is  a  shallow  miscouceptiun  wliich  serves  to 
mark  the  standard  of  taste  for  lyric  p<:»etry  in  Rome  in  Horace's 
day.  To  discover  the  sex  of  Sappho's  jxtetry  and  passion  was 
neerved  for  Rome  and  for  the  curious  in  such  matters.  The 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and  Dionysiua  of  Hali' 
carnassus,  critics  from  whom  we  can  learn  how  to  understand  the 
beauty  of  Greek  literature,  were  not  thus  misled,  but,  with  un- 
erring instinct,  at  once  seized  on  the  perfection  in  delineation 
aud  colouring,  and  on  the  marvellous  fidelity  in  her  representa- 
tion of  the  passion  of  love.  The  former  critic  says  (10),  "The 
feelings  which  result  from  the  madness  of  love  Sappho  always 
draws  after  their  symptoms  and  from  reality  itself.  And  where- 
in does  she  show  her  excellence  1  In  that  she  is  marvellous  iu 
selecting  and  combining  the  extremest  an<l  most  violent  of 
them."  He  then  quotes  the  second  of  our  fragments,  atul  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Are  you  not  amazed  how  she  beats  and  drives 
into  it  soul,  body,  hearing,  speech,  sight,  complexion,  all  things 
which  are  regarded  as  disconnected  witlj  each  other ;  and  how 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  she  is  both  frozen  witii  chill  and 
consumed  by  fire,  distraught  of  reason  and  perfectly  logical, 
alarmed  with  fear  and  all  but  dead — nil  that  Iut  feeling  may 
seem  to  be,  not  a  single  thing  but,  a  mel^^  of  passions?" 

AthensBus  (xv.  687  a)  calls  Sappho  a  thorough  woman,  although 
a  poetess,  and  this  is  a  view  wliich  has  been  adopted  by  soma 
Bjodem  critics.  But  although  she  expresses  all  a  woman's  con- 
tempt for  a  rival  who  cannot  hold  her  dress  properly  {70),  and 
says  (68)  to  another,  "  When  you  die,  no  one  will  remember 
j/ojz,  for  you  have  no  share  in  the  roses  of  Pieria ; "  still  it  is 
not  these  fragments  by  which  Sappho  rises  to  the  pre-eminence 
which  she  enjoys.  Her  love  of  flowers,  however,  of  the  rose, 
for  which,  says  Philostnxtus  (Ep.  71),  she  always  has  some  new 
thajilot  of  praise  ;  her  tender  sympathy  for  the  hyacinth  which 
iu  cruslied  under  the  feet  of  the  shepherds  on  the  mountains 
and  stains  purple  the  ground  (94),  for  the  tender  flower  of  the 
grass  which,  is  trodden  down  by  the  dancers  (54) ;  her  joy  in 
'*tlie  sweet-voiced  harbinger  of  spring,  the  nightingale"  (39); 
her  pity  for  the  doves  which  are  shot  by  niPn,  "and  their  life 
bec<juies  cold  and  their  wings  fall  "  {16)  :  all  these  are  emotions 
which  are  more  commoii  in  women  than  ui  men,  hut  in  poe 
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are  not  peculiar  to  or  distinctive  of  poetesses.     Wordsworth't' 
heart 

"  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils, " 


Shelley  loves 
or 


"  Tho  fresli  Earth  in  new  leaves  diest," 


"  a  1030  em  bower' d 
In  its  own  green  leavea  ; " 
and  Keats 

"  The  grass,  tlie  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild," 

and  "all  little  birds  that  are"  fill  English  lyric  "with  thcit 
sweet  jargoning." 

In  point  of  style,  Dionyaius  {de  Comp,  Verb.  23)  takes  Sapphc 
as  the  greatest  lyric  representative  of  smoothness  and  polish 
of  style,  and  in  illustration  of  his  meaning  ho  quotes  the  ode 
which  now  stands  first  iu  Bergk's  collection.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  grace  and  heauty  of  this  style  consists  in  the  flow 
of  its  melody.  To  express  the  quality  of  Sappho's  verse  we 
must  borrow  a  comparison  from  Sappho  herself ;  it  is  *'  more 
delicate  than  water"  {122).     It  makes  a  pleasant  noise — 

**A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  tho  leafy  moDth  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singe th  a  (j^uiet  tune." 

DionysiuB  also  says  that  it  is  flower-like  ;  not  that  beauties  are 
M'oven  into  her  style,  as  Demetrius  (de  Eloc.  166)  says,  but  her 
verse  is  itself  (a^ain  we  must  borrow  from  8appho  herself) 
"more  delicate  than  the  rose"  (123).  For  examples  of  her 
"redoubled  notes  and  returns  and  falls''  of  song  we  thank 
Demetrius,  althougli  he  does  present  them  to  us  with  the  labels 
"anaphora,"  " anatliplosis,"  attached  (ih,  141);  but  most  grate- 
fid  are  we  to  a  scholiast  (Hermog.  vii.  983)  who  has  preserved 
us  three  lines  "  more  precious  than  gold  "  (123),  in  which  Sapplio 
likens  an  unmarried  girl  to  an  apple  whicli  reddens  "atop  of 
the  topmost  twig,"  and  the  apple-gatherers  liave  forgotten  it —  _ 
no  !  not  forgotten  it ;  they  were  not  able  to  reach  it  ^H 

Astronomers  have  calculated  the  law  of  the  distance  whictf™ 
separates  the  planets  from  each  other,  and  have  discovered 
thereby  that  in  one  region  where,  accurding  to  this  law,  tliRre 
should  be  a  planet,  there  is  no  planet,  but  asteroids.  These  are 
the  fragments  of  wliat  once  was  a  planet.  Of  Sappho's  poetry 
we  have  only  fragmentflj  but  they,  like  the  asteroids,  show  wher« 
a  pknet  was  onee. 
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Amongst  the  school  of  Sappho  are  usnallj  placed  Damophila 
and  Erinna.  No  fraj^ment  by  the  former  has  come  down  to  ua, 
and  witli  regard  to  her  life  we  know  nothing.  About  the  laltei 
move  information  is  forthcoming,  but  on  every  matter  concerned 
with  her  either  our  authorities  are  in  hopeless  conflict  or  grava 
doubts  have  been  raised  in  modem  times.  Tt^nos,  Telos,  Khodes, 
and  Lesbos  have  been  assigned  as  her  birthplace,  hut  the  fact 
that  the  epigrams  which  go  by  her  name  are  written  in  Dorian 
has  inclitied  most  modem  critics  to  regard  Telos  as  the  place  of 
lier  birth.  Still  greater  are  the  discrepancies  witli  regard  to  her 
data  On  the  one  hand,  she  is  made  to  be  a  contemporary  of 
Sappho,  and  a  doubtful  reading  in  one  of  Sappho's  fragments 
(77)  may  conceal  her  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  gives 
as  her  date  n.c.  352,  a  difleronce  of  two  centuries  or  more.  This 
Tincertainty  as  to  her  date  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  story  of  her  untinjely  death  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  pro- 
bably based  on  good  authority,  or  is  a  misinterpretation  of  some- 
thing in  her  own  writings.  She  is  said  to  have  written  a  poem 
of  300  hexameters,  which  was  entitled  the  Di»taff,  Of  tiiis  we 
have  three  insignificant  fraj^nients  (one  of  douVitfid  authenticity), 
which  reveal  nothing  .as  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  and  weJiave 
no  other  information  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  resembled  the  idyll  of  Theocritus  (28),  which  bears  the 
same  name.  Some  admirer  of  her  poetry  in  antiquity  conifiared 
her  to  Homer ;  but  if  this  were  not  an  exaggeration,  we  shuuld 
probably  have  had  mor*^  frequent  mention  of  her,  and  more 
frequent  quotations.  The  three  epigrams  which  go  by  her 
name  in  the  Antholoj:jy  do  not  show  any  genius. 

Wliile  the  o<le  and  personal  lyric  were  iMuiig  wrought  to  their 
greatest  perfection  in  Lesbos,  in  Sicily  the  otlipr  branch  of 
melic,  choml  poetry,  was  being  develojied  by  Stesichorus,  The 
importance  which  was  attached  to  his  services  to  choral  music 
is  indicated  by  the  name  "  StesichoruSj"  which  means  "  founder 
of  chorus,"  and  superseded  entirely  the  original  name  of  the 
poet,  which  was  Teisias.  The  place  of  his  hii-ih  is  uncertain; 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  Matauros,  sometimes  Iliniera, 
and  modern  writers  usually  cnmbine  these  two  tmditiona  by 
saying  that  he  M'as  Iwirn  at  Himera,  but  belonged  by  extraction 
to  Matauros.  If  his  date  were  tixed,  it  mij.;ht  tielp  to  settle  the 
question,  for  he  may  have  been  born  before  the  foundation  of 
Himera ;  but  the  time  is  even  mure  uncertain  than  the  ]»lace  of 
his  birth,  and  all  we  zaxx  say  is,  that,  roughly,  he  bt'lon^'s  to  the 
first  half  of  the  six.h  century  B.C.  About  his  life  wo  know 
alwolutely  nothing,  for  the  story  told  hy  Plato  (PA.  243)  that 
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he  vaa  smitten  with  "blmdness  by  Helena  because  he  had  in  & 
poem  declared  her  ti>  be  the  source  of  Troy's  woes,  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  any  residuum  of  fact  Probably  lie  did  make 
Bome  such  statement  in  some  poem,  and  he  certainly  in  another 
poem,  from  wliicli  Plato  quotes,  declared  that  the  story  about 
Helen  was  untrue  ;  that  ehe  never  crossed  the  sea  to  Troy  (32). 
The  contradictory  nature  of  these  two  statements  may  have  led 
to  the  second  beinc;  regarded  as  a  recantation,  for  Pluto  terms 
it  *'  the  so-called  palinodeJ'  The  next  step  would  bo  to  speculate 
on  the  poet's  reason  for  recanting,  and  thus  the  story  of  hia 
blindness  ■would  arise.  The  mode  of  expression  which  Plato 
uses,  "  the  so-called  palinode,"  suggests  that  the  poem  "was  not 
really  a  palinode  or  recantation,  and  the  lines  which  he  quote* 
rather  rnjply  that  the  story  which  Stesichorus  was  denying  was 
one  told  by  others,  not  one  of  his  own  telling  which  he  was 
recanting.  However,  althoug^h  the  so-called  palinode  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  any  information  as  to  the  life  of  Stesichorus,  it 
has  a  value  in  tho  history  of  literature  ;  for  in  it  the  story  which 
Euripides  took  for  the  plot  of  his  Helena,  and  which  waa  known 
to  Herodotus,  that  Helena  stayed  in  Egypt  and  her  phantom 
went  to  Troy  with  Paris,  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  its  first 
appeamnce  in  ]iterat;ire.  In  connection  with  the  life  of  Stesi- 
chorus  another  story  is  told,  that  he  warned  his  fellow-citizena 
against  the  designs  of  a  certain  tyrant  by  the  fable  of  the  horse 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  vengeance,  obtained  the  assistance  of 
man,  and  found  that  he  bad  to  pay  for  his  vengeance  by  the 
loss  of  his  liberty.  The  warning  was  disregai\led,  the  tyrant 
was  successful,  and  Stesichoinis  had  to  fly  to  Catana,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  died.  The  uncertainty  as  to  Stesichorus'  date 
makes  it  uncertain  who  the  tyrant  was,  whether  Gelon  or  Pha- 
laris,  but  we  are  most  likely  to  be  safe  if  we  cling  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle  {Rhet.  2.  20),  who  says  it  was  Phalaria  of 
Acragas.  This  story  too  has  its  interest  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, for  it  ia  one  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  famous  lettura 
of  Pbalaris. 

Although  Stesichorua  was  later  in  date  than  Alcman,  he  is  in 
no  otiier  sengo  hia  successor.  Stesichonvs  did  not  take  up  choral 
lyric  where  Alcman  left  it,  but  made  a  froph  departure.  Alcman 
had  imported  tho  subjective  and  personal  element  into  chtu-al 
poetry,  and  bad  thereby  helped  to  purify  it  of  tho  narrative 
chai-acter  wliieh  is  alien  to  lyric,  and  into  which  poetry  cele- 
brating the  deeds  of  tlie  gods  was  jiecuHarly  apt  to  fall.  Stesi- 
chorus was  not  affected  by  the  advance  thus  made  by  Alcman ; 
he  started  from  and  belonged  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history 
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of  cLoral  lyric,  although  in  time  he  was  later  than  Alcnmn. 
iThe  epic  element  is  even  more  visililo  in  Stesichoms  than  tho 
8uhjei.tivo  in  Alctnan,  for  in  the  former  poet  the  epic  element 
is  not  qualified  by  any  otlier.  The  poems  of  Stt'!?ichoru^  aw 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "epic  lyric"  or  **nielic  epic."  They 
seem  to  have  been  long  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  various 
heroes.  Thus  the  Gertjonis  related  the  combat  of  Herat'lea  with 
the  triple-botlied  Geryon ;  the  Cyrnus,  Heracles'  coml<at  with 
Cjcnas,  the  son  of  Ares  ;  the  Cerberus  tohl  how  Heracles 
fetched  the  dog  Cerl)erU8  from  the  nether  world  ;  the  Scylla  his 
adventures  with  Scylla.  The  Oresteia,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
the  story  of  Oreste.^,  and  the  title  of  the  Sack  of  Troy  tells  ita 
own  subject.  These  poems  or  ballads  were  as  purely  narrativo 
as  epic,  but  were  written  in  lyric  metres,  and  were  sung  by  a 
chorus.  Thus  they  were  lyrical  in  form  hut  not  in  spirit,  and 
yet  their  spirit,  as  far  aa  we  can  judge,  was  not  that  of  epic ; 
for  Stesichorus  abandoned  the  purely  objective  character  of  epic 
poetry  without  attaining  the  subjective  character  of  lyric  poetry. 
That  XA  10  say,  he  did  not  in  his  narratives  confine  hiniself  to 
narrative,  but  developed  the  psychological  interest,  and  ia  thus 
the  forerunner  of  the  earliest  Greek  novelists.  But  he  was  still 
further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  epic  in  that  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  accept  and  hand  en  the  old  tales  with  implicit  belief, 
but  assumed  an  attitude  of  criticism — historical  and  moral — 
with  regard  to  them,  and  altered  them  to  suit  his  own  ralional- 
isra.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Stesichorus,  being  thus  out  of 
sympathy  M'ith  his  subject-matter,  could  have  treated  it  success- 
fully, and  Quintilian  (:o.  1.  62)  implies  that  his  treatment  was 
not  wholly  successful.  Quintilian,  however,  apparently  thinks 
that  this  was  because  the  subjects  handled  by  Stesichorus  were 
too  great  to  admit  of  lyrical  treatment;  but  this  only  shows 
that  Stesichorus  had  misconceived  or  failed  to  realise  the  proper 
province  of  his  art.  Yet,  although  Stesichorus  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  either  epic  or  lyric,  and  hts  "  epic  lyric" 
w.a8  consequently  neither  epic  nor  lyric,  he  still  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  both  as  a  M'riter  and  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  lyric.     How  wtxs  thial 

As  Stesichorus*  poetry  was  lyrical  only  in  form,  it  is  to  the 
form  of  lyric  tliat  we  must  look  for  the  innovations  and  im- 
provemeuts  which  he  mada  The  earliest  form  ^vhich  luelic 
tcok  in  literjiture  was  that  of  nomea,  songs  of  worship  and 
pi-aise  delivered  as  solos.  This  form  of  melic  was  succeeded  by 
choral  lyrics,  and  it  was  by  giving  to  choral  lyric  the  distinctivi 
form  which  it  ever  afterwards  bore  that  Stesichorus  acquired 
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the  place  which  ho  holtls  in  the  history  of  melic.  The  facli 
that  the  invention  of  hymns  ie  ascribed  to  him  conceals  beneath 
itB  surface  the  real  iniioTation  whicli  he  introduiied.  Hymns 
had  existed  long  before  the  time  of  Stosichurus  and  befora 
the  beginning  of  the  hi-story  of  lyric  poetry.  They  also  had 
exieted  even  in  the  history  of  melic  before  Stesi chorus,  fur  the 
choral  odfs  of  Thaletas  were  hymns.  But  the  division  of  tlie 
hymn  into  the  three  parts — strophe,  antistropbe,  and  epode, 
■which  corresponded  to  the  movementa  of  the  chorus  round  the 
altar,  was,  even  if  not  invented  by  Stesichorua,  but  borrowed  by 
him  from  existing  usage  in  Sicily,  at  any  rate  introduced  and 
established  iii  choral  melic  by  him.  In  tlds  tripartite  division  of 
the  choraJ  ode  Stesichorua  left  his  mark  permanently  on  lyric 
In  another  and  minor  point  he  also  opened  a  path  which  hia 
successors  followed  :  lie  carried  tlie  length  of  the  strophe  and 
antistiophe  much  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and 
by  tlius  increasing  the  lenf^th  gained  additional  room  for  varying 
and  developing'  the  metre. 

But  in  addition  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  lyric,  Stesi- 
chorus  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  writer.  On  this 
point  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnas3U3,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and  Quin- 
tilian.  Stcsichorns'  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  as  we  have 
seen,  Quintilian  defends  with  little  zeal  and  less  discretion ;  but 
both  he  and  Dionysius  {Script.  Vet.  Cens,  2.  7)  say  that  Stesi- 
chorus  excelled  in  character- drawing.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
Jraguients  M*hich  in  the  least  degree  enables  us  to  check  or  con- 
firm this  statement ;  hut  this  quality  is  the  other  and  better 
side  of  that  tendency  to  psychological  analysis  which  marks 
Stesichorus  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  epic  and  allied  to  romance. 
In  this  connection  we  should  mention  that^  as  well  as  the  hero- 
mytha  which  Stesieliorus  used  in  the  poems  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Genjonis,  Cerberus,  Sci/Ua,  Cycnus,  &c.,  love- 
stories  and  pastoral  scenes  were  taiien  by  him  as  themes.  Thus 
Stefiichoru-s  was  the  foremnner  of  bucolic  as  well  as  of  novel- 
writers.  Whether  his  erotica  and  bucolica  were  of  the  same 
form,  and  were  sung  chorally  as  well  as  his  other  lyrics,  is  a 
point  on  whith  no  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  poems  which 
celehratijd  the  deeds  of  Heracles  or  other  heroes  would  naturally 
be.  perfonned  at  some  festival  in  honour  of  the  hero  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  on  what  occasion  such  a  poem  as  the  Kalyka, 
wliich  told  how  Kalyka  fell  in  love  with  Kuathlos,  and  having 
prayed  in  vain  to  Aphrodite  that  she  might  marry  him,  hanged 
herself,  could  be  sung  publicly  as  a  chorus.    On  the  other  hand 
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to  suppose  that  this  and  tlio  Radina  were  composed  for  solo 
recitation  or  singing  in  private  has  nothing  positive  in  its  eup 
port.  In  connection  with  the  subjpct  of  Stcsichorus'  character- 
drawing,  we  may  note  as  interesting  that  Athenwus  (xiv.  6191^), 
from  whom  we  get  the  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  Kalyka,  remarks 
with  evident  satisfaction  that  tlie  character  of  Kaiyka,  as  drawn 
by  Stesichorus,  was  extremely  moral.  She  desired  the  love 
of  Kuathlos,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  becoming  his  lawful 
wife. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


XLBOIAO   AND   UMBIO   WRITBRS    (cOntinU^f). 

Ubtdbr  the  naTiie  of  Theognis  two  books  of  elegiacs  have  come 
down  to  us,  of  which  the  iirat  consists  of  1230  verses,  and  the 
second,  which  is  preserved  only  in  one  manuscript — the  best, 
the  JIutinensis,  A — of  159  vers^fl8,  These  books  do  not  consti- 
tute one  single  poem,  but  contain  a  great  number  of  aphorisms, 
gnomes,  reflections,  elegies,  epigrams,  parodies,  aiid  amatory 
verses,  arranged  on  no  uniform  principle,  though  at  times  j»ieces 
seem  to  follow  each  other  because  of  tlit'ir  resembiauce ;  at  others, 
because  of  their  contrast ;  and  at  other  times,  again,  the  juxta- 
position of  the  pieces  seems  to  be  satirical ;  while  repetitions  are 
not  unfrequeutf  and  have  given  rise  to  many  hy|)otheses  as  to 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  books.  But 
ilthongh  all  the  manuscripts  give  the  name  of  Theognis  to  their 
contents,  these  are  not  all  by  Theognis,  nor  was  the  collec- 
tion originally  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  tlie  work  solely  of 
Theognis.  It  was  rather  intended  as  an  anthology  of  the  older 
elegiac  writers,  and  as  that  part  of  its  contents  which  is  poli- 
tical is  violently  oligarchical,  it  was — ttnless  put  together  at  a 
time  when,  or  a  place  where,  political  feeling  was  extinct — 
addressed  to  aristocratic  readers,  In  course  of  time  the  value  for 
practical  life  of  its  shrewd  maxims  fieems  to  have  caused  it  to  be 
retjarded  as  eminently  suited  for  educational  purposes ;  and  its 
adoption  as  part  of  a  Greek  boy's  education  may  have  been 
helped  by  the  feeling,  which  was  growing  up  eveu  in  Plato's 
time,  that  the  old  system  of  confining  a  boy  to  one  or  two 
authors,  whom  he  learnt  by  heart,  might  with  advantage  bo 
replaced  by  a  cuiTicuJum  of  wider  rsinge,  a  use  to  which  thia 
anthology  would  lend  itself  excellently. 


HISTORY  OF  GItEKK  LITERATURE. 

Aa  it  is  by  reference  to  the  life  and  times  of  Theop;nis  that 
Ilia  works  in  tlie  llimtimdea  are  to  be  distinguielied  iroin  the 
poems  wliiuh  are  imt  bv  hiin,  the  question  arises,  wliat  ilo  we 
know  of  his  life  ami  times  1  And  at  the  outset  it  mnsf'  be 
confessed  that  it  is  uiifortiinntely  from  this  antliolugy,  the 
TfieoffnideOy  which  undoubtejiiy  contains  poemB  by  ThcojriiiB, 
and  also  tindoubtedly  contains  poems  not  by  him,  that  we  have 
to  get  our  information.  But  suspicious  aa  this  circular  mode  of 
ar<;umeut  naturally  makes  us,  we  can  reasonably  accept  the  out- 
lines, if  not  the  details,  which  it  puts  before  us.  Tiieognis  waa 
born  in  Megara — the  Megara  in  Greece,  not  in  Sicily — and, 
although  liis  date  is  disputed,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Bixth  century  ac,  so  that  he  flourished  about  the  miildle  or  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  century.  When  Megam  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Corinth,  she  began  to  display  great  activity  in 
cohmisation,  and  especially  in  planting  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  tliQ  Black  Sea.  This  activity  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
extension  of  her  commerce  and  by  a  considerable  increase  in  her 
wealth.  But  th«  distribution  of  this  wealth  was  unequal :  riches 
grew,  but  poverty  also  gr»!\v,  and  the  gap  between  the  two 
widened  until  the  social  fabric  spJit.  An  oligarch  was,  as  always 
in  these  timesj  found  to  betray  his  fellow-oligarchs  and  to  delude 
the  people.  Theagenes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform 
party,  and  utilised  his  position  to  make  himself  tyrant  Even- 
tually he  was  overthrown,  and  then  oligarchy  and  democracy 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  A  time  of  confusion  and  strug- 
gling followed,  in  which  sometiines  oligarchy,  sometimes  demo- 
cracy, got  the  upper  hand,  and  neither,  when  victor,  showed 
mercy  to  the  fallen.  Eacli  took  from  the  other  what  was  to  be 
had  :  the  democrats  confiscated  the  ojigiirclis'  property,  and  the 
oligarchs,  to  use  an  expression  of  Theogtvis'  own  in  this  con- 
nection (314),  "drank  the  blooil"  of  the  democrats.  Weight 
tolls  in  these  encounters,  and  victory  finally  teinained  with  the 
detnnjcmcy. 

Tlicse  were  the  political  and  social  conditions  under  whicli 
Thec.gnis  lived.  The  part  which  he  personally  took  in  the 
(Struggles  of  his  time  we  know  little  about,  except  that,  as  is 
plain  fiom  the  hatred  which  his  verses  show  for  the  democrats, 
he  belonged  to  the  oligarchs.  He  ]>robably  lost  his  property 
(345)  and  went  into  exile,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
country.  One  elegy  (783)  states  that  the  author  went  to  Sicily 
and  to  Eubcea,  and  that  he  was  received  kindly,  but  that 
nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  exile  from  Ida  native  country. 
Another  couplet  (sotj)  complains  that  an  exile  has  no  friends 
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It  has  been  inferred  (from  261,  457,  and  1097)  that  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  given  in  marriaj^e  by  her  jArents  to  some 
roturier  lM?cause  of  his  wealth,  and  that  after  marriage,  as  before, 
she  preferred  Theognis.  But  although  the  frequent  and  bitter 
complaints  of  poverty  which  occur  are  probably  by  Theognis 
(e.(7.  619  and  649),  it  is  rash  to  draw  such  detailed  inferences  as 
the  above  solely  on  the  strength  of  a  combination  of  passages 
which  may  be  by  different  authors  and  not  contain  even  a  word 
by  Theofinis.  It  is  better  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  extract 
personal  details,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  picture  which 
our  collection  gives  of  the  morality,  the  society,  and  the  poli- 
tical feeling  of  the  time.  The  fierce  savagery  which  seems  to 
have  been  latent  at  all  times  among  the  Greeks,  displayed 
itself  in  all  its  murderous  cruelty  wheji  political  conflicts  nearcd 
or  reacheil  the  stage  of  revululion.  Theognia  prayed  "  to  drink 
the  blood  "  of  tho  democrnts.  EJsewhfre  (847)  he  says.  "Tram- 
ple on  the  people,  smite  them  with  the  keen  goad,"  and  so 
on.  It  ia,  however,  impossible  to  live  at  high  i»ressitro  always, 
and  Theognis  cannot  keep  up  to  this  level  contimially.  In 
default,  ha  has  a  fair  of  "  perpetual  epithets,"  which  serve  to 
quietly  mark  the  ever-preseut  oligarchical  feeling  in  his  mind 
towards  the  mob.  Whenever  he  speaks  of  "the  good,"  it  is 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  chiefly  men  who  are  dis- 
tingnished  for  exemplary  lives  and  morality  of  conduct,  but 
those  who  were  of  the  ^me  political  views  as  himself.  So 
when  he  speaks  of  "the  base,"  "the  craven,"  he  not  only 
meant  to  connote  all  that  is  bad,  but  also  to  denote  the  people. 
There  was  one  other  class  of  men  whom  the  oligarchs  of  the 
time  hated  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  they  did  the  mob : 
these  were  the  oligarchs  who  betrayed  their  fellows  and  made 
themselves  tyrants.  Not  only  does  Theognis  decline  to  associate 
with  tyr.iuta  or  mourn  over  thuir  tombs  (1203),  ho  even  advo- 
cates tymnnicido  (1181).  Perhaps  it  M-as  because  he  hated 
tyrants  on  the  one  side  and  the  democracy  on  the  other,  and 
also  because  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  even  oligarchical  rulers 
did  not  always  govern  in  the  best  possible  manner  (S55),  that 
he  imagined  he  followed  a  via  metlia  in  politics.  At  any  rate, 
be  is  never  tired  of  posing  as  a  model  of  political  moderation, 
ami  as  a  pattern  which  tlie  ri.siiig  generation  should  mould 
themselves  on  (e.y.  219,  367,  331,  544,  945). 

The  political  verses  of  Theognis,  akhnugh  they  would  in- 
ndentaliy  serve  the  purpose  of  educiiting  the  rising  generation 
in  the  right  creed,  were  probably  not  meant  solely  for  that 
purpose,  but  were  mainly  intended  as  ft  relief  to,  and  as  the 
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expression  of,  hia  oivn  feelings ;  and  wo  can  imngine  tbat^ 
tlp]ivCTed  over  the  wine  after  dinner  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  flute,  and  amid  the  applause  of  a  sympathising  audience, 
they  may  have  parsed  for  poetry.  In  those  verses  which  Jeal 
■with  sooiety  the  didactic  element  is  a  large  part,  thongJi  here, 
too,  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  have  been  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Beginning  with  the  didactic 
element,  we  find  that  Theognis'  advice  to  his  young  friend 
Cyrnus  is  largely  coloured  by  political  conaide rations.  He  gives 
him  the  excellent  advice  to  associate  only  with  the  good  ;  to  sit 
at  dinner  as  near  as  possible  to  a  good  man,  bo  as  to  carry  oflf 
some  benefit  from  what  he  says  (563)  ;  to  alwaj's  consult,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  a  good  man  (71),  for  from  him  yon 
will  get  good  advice  (29).  The  advice  to  avoid  the  bad  ia 
equally  sound ;  their  word  is  not  to  be  relied  on  (1168) ;  they 
are  treacherous  (65)  and  unjust  {279).  But  when  we  find  that 
*'the  bad"  are  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  all  civil  war 
(44),  and  are  in  power  (411),  we  see  that  the  corruption  to 
which  the  young  man  who  associates  with  them  ia  liable  (35) 
is  rather  political  than  moral ;  and  that  "the  good,"  who  never 
bring  trouble  on  a  state  (43),  are  the  aristocracy.  The  advice, 
however,  which  Theognis  gives  on  the  choice  and  behaviour 
of  friends  is  better.  Gold  can  be  readily  tested,  but  not  men 
(1T7);  time  (967)  and  need  (641)  are  required  to  show  the 
worth  of  a  man  ;  your  friendship  should  not  be  forced  on  any 
one  (371) ;  and  when  you  have  gained  a  fiiend,  you  should  be 
slow  to  believe  anythingsaid  against  him,  and  should  not  quarrel 
about  trifles  — these  are  conditions  on  which  alone  friendship  c;an 
exist  among  men  (323,  1151)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not 
from  a  false  concejition  of  frieiidHhip  praise  what  you  do  not 
approve  in  j'our  friend's  conduct ;  to  encourage  him  in  wrong 
brings  punislmient  from  the  f^ods  (1081,  851). 

From  other  passages,  less  didactic  iu  tone,  wegathcr  Thengnia' 
views  on  the  state  of  society  in  his  time.  The  rock  ahead 
which  fills  most  of  his  vision  is  the  general  worship  of  wealth. 
You  may  bo  as  clever  as  Sisyphus,  as  eloquent  as  Nestorj  and 
as  upright  as  Khadamanthus  himself,  but  as  against  wealth  all 
these  qualitiea  are  nothing  wortli  (699).  Wealth  is  the  most 
desirable  of  the  gods ;  it  can  even  make  a  "  bad  "  man  a  ''  good  " 
one  (11 17)  ;  ihe  poor  man  is  despised  and  his  tongue  is  b.iund 
(621,  267,  177).  The  result  of  this  unhealthy  st.iLo  of  things 
is  that  tliG  "bad"  rich  intermarry  witli  the  "gr»ud,''  the  moat 
fundamental  eocial  distiuctions  are  overthrown,  ihe  race  is  con- 
Bequently  deteriorating,   and   there  is  bat  little  hope  for  the 
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wuntry  (1  log,  183).  With  society  in  this  state  and  the  govcm- 
inent  in  the  hands  of  the  bad  (44),  we  are  not  surpriseil  to 
find  that  friends  are  treacherous  (Sii),  filial  ingratitude  mm 
pant  and  not  ashamed  (273),  that  no  one  on  earth  is  hnppy 
(167},  that  the  bad  triumph  insolently  over  the  good  (289),  and 
that  the  best  thing  for  a  man  is  not  to  be  born  into  this  vrorld 
at  all,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  die  at  once  (425). 

But  it  Avould  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  elegiacs  which 
Tlieogiiis  delivered  after  dinner  were  permanently  of  this  melan- 
choly  hue.     He  had  not  •' le  vin  triste"  always.     Much  wine, 
he  says  (509),  is  a  bod  thing;  "but  if  a  man  drinks  scientiS- 
colly,  it  is  a  good  thing ; "  and  presumably  by  this  he  means 
attaining  to  the  sta^'e  which,  with  much  satisfaction,  he  else- 
where describes  himself  as  being  in — the  stage,  that  is,  of  "  being 
no  longer  sober  and  not  yet  very  drunk'*  (478);  on  which  occasion^ 
being  in  a  didactic  mood,  he  tells  Simonides  that  he  should 
not  wake  the  sleepers,  nor  compel  any  one  to  stay  who  does  not 
wish  to  stay,  and  not  turn  out  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  go, 
and  should  charge  the  glasses  of  those  who  want  wine  ;  that  lie^ 
being  in  the  aforesaid  state,  is  going  home.     It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, only  fair  to  Thcognis  to  say  tlkat  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
of  this  elegy  belongs  to  him.     But  Thc^ignis  was  of  a  sociable 
disposition,  for  he  declares  (627)  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  !« 
drunk  when  the  company  is  sober,  but  also  a  disgrace  to  be 
sober  when  the  company  is  drunk.     He  lays  duwn  the  same 
principle  of  adapting  oneself  to  the  society  one  is  in  elsewhere 
when  he  says  (313),  "Amongst  the  uproarious  I  am  very  up- 
roarious, and  amongst  the  jiroper  no  man  more  proper  than  L" 
He  expressly  sets  it  forth  as  a  rule  of  conduct  by  whii^h  his 
young  friends  are  to  guide  themselves  in  life,  to  be  frieiiiiiy  ia 
word  to  everybody  (63),  and  to  trust  no  one,  even  though  he 
BWears  by  the  name  of  Zeus  himself  (283).     Still  more  cK-arly 
Ooes  he  express  himself  when  he  tells  Cymus  (213)  to  change 
liis  complexion  as  often  as  ho  changes  his  company,  and  to  iakv 
pattern  by  the  cuttlefish,  which  has  no  colour  of  its  own,  but 
takes  its  hue  from  the  rock  on  which  it  happens  to  he. 

This  last  passage  does  not  give  us  a  very  liigh  opinion  of 
Theognis'  cotle  of  morality,  and  we  shall  Bee  that  ho  nowhere 
fsfiB  above  the  level  of  his  time,  and  that,  in  place  of  elevating 
^oral  i<lea-',  Jie  gives  us  worldly  Avis«lijiii.  The  ordinary  precLipt^ 
"e  to  lie  found  in  Theuguis  :  fear  ajid  worshijj  the  gods  (i  179), 
^"p  from  them  come  good  and  evil  (171);  they  are  to  be  praveil 
^  in  tribulation  (554),  for  they  can  grant  our  renticsts  (11 15). 
t^Urage  is  not  made  bo  much  of  by  him  as  we  Bhould  have 
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expected  frotD  the  high  place  which  it  took  in  antiquity  ftraong 
the  virtues.  The  references  to  it  and  to  war  are  eiiigularly  few. 
Thengnis  does  not  expressly  enjoin  counige  anywhere,  but  he 
implies  that  cowardice  is  disgrdceful  (SSg)^  especially  when  the 
country  is  in  danger  (S25).  Against  lying  he  Bjieaks  frequentli 
and  decidedly  (85,  ti8,  875,  1071),  on  the  ground  that  it  doeft 
not  do  much  good,  to  begin  with,  and  always  proves  disgraceful 
(607).  Children  should  honour  their  parents,  because  the  daya 
of  those  who  do  not  are  few  in  the  land  {821),  Justice,  too, 
is  inculcated  :  give  no  man  except  what  is  hia  own  (332),  and 
do  not  yield  to  the  temptations  of  lucre  (465) ;  in  justice  is 
comprised  every  virtue  (147).  But  the  golden  rule  for  conduct 
is,  Exceed  in  nothing ;  the  mean  is  best  in  all  things  (335). 
This  is  the  better  side  of  the  morality  of  the  time ;  the  worse 
comes  out  in  Thcognis  quite  as  nakedly  as  in  any  other  Greek 
writer,  perhaps  more  so.  It  is  folly  to  treat  the  bad  well ;  you 
may  as  well  sow  the  sea,  for  tlie  good  you  will  reap  (105).  There 
are  two  good  reasons  for  doing  no  such  thing  :  you  waste  your 
own  tiling,  and  you  get  no  gratitude  (955).  Theognis  goes  on 
a  different  principle  :  ho  praj'S  to  Zeus  that  he  may  get  his  ene- 
mies on  the  hip  (338),  and  have  revenge  (345),  plunder  them  of 
their  property,  and  drink  theii-  blood  {561).  "  Speak  your  enemy 
fair,"  he  says  (363)  ;  "then,  when  y  u  have  him  down,  strike, 
and  heed  not  his  prayers." 

Invaluable  as  this  collection  of  elegiacs  is  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  manners^  thought,  politics,  and  morality  of  the 
time,  it  has  little  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  There 
is  from  beginning  to  end  scarcely  a  single  beauty  of  thouglit, 
expression,  or  imagery,  to  bo  found  in  it.  What  apparently 
was  the  proem  of  Theognis'  works  (19-24),  which  is  addressed 
by  Theognis  in  name  to  his  friend  Cjnms,  rises  above  the 
other  pieces  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  anther  promises 
Cyrnus  and  himself  eternal  and  universal  fame,  Thero  is  also 
another  elegy  (667-682),  comparing  the  condition  of  the  stato 
to  a  ship  in  a  storm,  wliich  is  of  considerable  beauty,  and  is  far 
above  anything  else  in  the  collection  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
thia  is  the  work  of  Theognis,  As  a  rule,  these  elegiacs  are 
"lowered  to  the  level  of  the  Dorian  understanding."  Simple 
the  poetry  of  Theognis  is ;  sensuous  scarcely  ever,  and  never 
impassioned.  Kot  only  does  it  lack  bcaiity,  but  it  rarely  shows 
any  profundity  of  thought ;  though,  perhaps,  this  is  the  common 
defect  of  the  age,  for  it  is  only  wlien  the  drama  and  philosophy 
appear  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  pondered  much  on  the 
problemB  of  Life.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  speculations  in 
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the  early  iambic  writers  or  the  melic  poets,  whether  writ»?re  ol 
choial  poetry,  a&  Alcman  or  Ste«iclioru«,  or  of  person  J  lyric,  as 
Sapplio  and  Alcieus.  AmonR  the  elegiac  writers  we  find  melo- 
dious plaints  on  the  necessity  of  death  in  Mimnernms,  and 
qnenilous  frtitfulness  about  the  miseries  of  life  in  Simonides  ; 
bnt  it  ia  not  till  we  come  to  Solon  that  we  see  signs  of  earnest 
thought.  In  Theognis  we  find  that  the  poet  marvels  at  Zens, 
»vho  possesses  honour  and  might,  and  yet  treats  the  just  and  the 
nnjust  alike  (373) ;  how  do  the  gods  expect  any  one  to  worship 
them  if  they  continue  this  course?  (743).  The  conclusion  is 
tliat  the  will  of  Heaven  is  not  plain,  nor  the  way  in  which  a 
man  should  walk  to  please  the  immortals  (743). 

To  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  also  belong  Demo- 
docus  of  Leros  and  Phocylid<is  of  Milotua,     About  the  former 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  wrote  iambics  and  epigrams, 
of  which  latter  one  served  to  suggest  to  Porson  his  verses  on 
Hermann.     Dcmodocus  said,  *'  The  Chians  are  bad  ;   not  one 
here  and  one  there,  bat  all,  except  Procles,  and  Procles  is  a 
Chian."    With  similar  wit  he  attacked  the  Milesians,  of  whom 
he  said   that  they  were  not  stupid,  but  they  acted  stupiilly. 
Among  the  elegiacs  of   Phocyliiles  we  find  a  couplet  which, 
with  the  substitution  of  Lcrian  for  Chian,  is  worrl  for  word  the 
same  as  that  of  Derafxiocus.     From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
two  poets  engaged  in  a  warfare  of  wit,  and  that  in  these  two 
couplets  we  have  the  attack  and  retort.     But  for  the  credit  of 
Greek  humour  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inference,  which  has 
no  baftjs  except  the  existence  of  the  two  couplets,  is  erroneous. 
Phocylides,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote  in  hexa- 
meters as  well  as  in  elegiacs.     Usually  his  uttemnccs  in  hexa- 
meters were  brief  and  gnomic  ;  but  we  have  a  longer  poem, 
which  was  a  satire  on  women,  conceived  in  the  same  strain  and 
form  as  that  of  Simonides.    Phocylide?,  however,  instead  of  ten, 
has  four  classes  of  women,  one  of  which  ia  derived  by  extraction 
horn  the  dog,  anotlier  from  the  bpc,  another  from  the  sow,  and 
the  fourth  from  the  mare.     The  s.horter  utterances  are  gCKxl, 
practical  common  sen.«ie,  and  as  far  removed  from  being  poetry 
S8  possible.    A  smnll  city  well  governed,  he  says,  is  better  than 
aNinf;veh  (5).      Liirlh  is  no  good  if  a  man  can  speak  neither 
pl&isantly  nor  sensibly  (4).    First  get  a  living,  then  think  about 
iiiiliroving  yourself  (10). 

Under  the  name  of  Phncylidos  there  pns?od,  until  the  six- 
''^nth  century,  a  long  poeni  in  hex.iineters  of  200  verges,  con- 
tntnin;;  a  string  of  moral  precepts.  "The  useful  poetry  of 
I*lioc}lides,"  aa  it  is  entitled  in  some  manuscripts,  »  arranged 
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in  a  very  dison.Ierly  and  disconnected  manner,  is  not  un fre- 
quently ungrammatical,  is  mixed  in  its  vocabulary,  and  containa 
many  sentiments  quite  forei^m  to  Gresk  thought  and  etliics.  It 
Tvas  this  last  fact  which  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Sylbxirg  in 
the  .sixteenth  century,  who,  however,  only  ventured  to  point  out 
that  sumo  lines  were  probably  not  tbe  work  of  Phocylidea,  but 
of  a  Christian  writer.  Joseph  Scaliger  declared  the  whole  poem 
to  be  a  foi-}^ery  and  the  work  of  some  Christian  or  Jewish  writer, 
but,  after  contenting  liimself  with  throwing  out  tbe  hint,  left  it 
for  some  one  else  to  work  out.  This  Jacob  Demays  did  ( Ueber 
das  phokylideische  GedicJit,  Berlin,  1856),  and  showe<l  that 
although  there  are  many  traces  of  Jewish  beliefs  {e.g.  84, 139,  140, 
147,  207),  there  is  none  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, The  poem,  then,  may  be  set  down  as  the  work  of  a  Greek- 
speaking  Jew,  wbo  lived  probably  not  before  the  second  century 
B.a  The  place  of  its  origin  seems  likely  to  have  been  Alexandria, 
for  it  was  there  that  the  Jews  came  most  in  contact  with  Greek 
learning.  The  object  of  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  literary  forgery,  such  aa  have  been  famous  in  modern  times, 
for  there  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  Phocylides  or  the 
brevity  of  his  utterances.  Rather  the  writer  seems  to  have 
been  so  concerned  with  winning  acceptance  for  the  morality  he 
preached  as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifica  the  fame  of  authorship, 
if  only  the  name  of  Phocylides  would  gain  a  hearing  for  hinu 
The  decline  of  the  Alexandrine  school  removed  an  effectual 
check  on  tbe  circulation  of  forgeries  of  tins  and  other  kinda, 
and  we  may  thus  probably  date  the  pseud 0- Phocylidea. 

The  claim  of  Hipponax  to  fame  is  based  on  the  invention  of 
a  new  kind  of  metre,  the  choliambus  or  SKizon.  It  is  in  reality 
the  iambic  line  with  the  substitution  of  a  spondee  or  trochee  for 
an  iambus  in  the  last  foot.  This  change  gives  the  line  a  limping 
efieet — whence  the  nitiiie  choliambus  or  scazon — and  deprives  it 
of  all  beauty,  thus  making  it  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
unlovely  contents  witli  which  Hipponax  charged  it.  Appropriate 
as  the  metre  was  to  the  use  he  put  it  to,  its  essential  deformity 
preveutiKi  it  from  bccomincr  a  favourite  or  common  form  of  verso, 
except  among  fable  writers  such  as  Babrius.  Itipponax  flourished 
about  B.C,  540  as  we  learn  from  the  Parian  MarUe  (42).  He 
was  born  at  Epbesus,  and  seems  to  have  been  expelled  thence. 
Possibly  lie  may  have  attacked  the  governor  of  the  city  in  his 
verses,  and  have  therefore  bean  turned  out ;  but  ive  have  nothing 
but  conjecture  to  rely  on  for  this.  From  Epbesus  ho  went  to 
Cluzonieiiffi,  and  there  he  seema  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,   with  no  very  pleasant  feelings   towards  his   old   hom& 
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From  ClazomenjE  ho  was  not  expelled,  but  he  spent  a  lar|:fe  part 
of  his  time  in  writing  and  declaiming  defamatory  verses  agai'ist 
iDost  people  he  came  in  contact  with.  Uis  person  eeems  to  have 
been  reraarkahly  ugly :  thi?,  which  is  hard  at  all  times,  was  par- 
ticularly so  for  a  Greek,  for  whom  nothing — intellect,  virtue,  or 
1  "Wealth — could  redeem  this  defect.  In  the  case  of  Hipponax  it 
\yras  doubly  unfortunate,  for  it  gave  the  enemies  he  made  by  liis 
terses  an  invaluable  moans  of  attack,  and  one  which  a  sculptor, 
such  as  Eiipaliis,  could  turn  to  great  account.  The  merits  ol 
this  encounier  between  ecazona  and  sculptors  are  unknown  to 
us,  as  also  is  the  result  Whether  the  poverty  which  Hipponax 
complains  of  was  much  exapgerated  by  him  or  not  is  uncertain, 
tnd  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  date  and  manner  of  his  death. 
Id  addition  to  the  scazon,  parody  is  put  down  to  his  invention, 
but  before  him  Asius  had  written  parodies.  As  Archilochua 
wrote  iambics  and  used  them  against  his  enemies,  it  is  usual  to 
compare  Hipponax  with  hira.  But  Arohilochus  was  a  man  of 
education,  refinement,  and  genius,  and  he  was  a  poet ;  whereas 
Hipp<:>iiux  possessed  none  of  these  qualities.  His  language  is 
that  of  the  gutter  when  it  is  not  that  of  the  brotliel  j  his  vitu- 
peration is  noisy  and  not  effective  ;  his  parodies,  such  as  we 
have,  possess  mo  humour. 

Of  Ananius.  a  writer  of  parodies  in  iambics,  scarcely  anything 
is  knnwn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  loss  personal  than  I£ipi>onax  j 
bat  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  dt-ciding  whether 
the  works  ascribed  to  hira  were  by  him  or  by  Hipponax. 
Amongst  other  writers  of  elegiacs  or  iambics  in  later  times  may 
be  mentioned  the  tragedian  Ion  of  Chios ;  Evenus  of  Paro«,  the 
*r>phist :  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  Herraesianax  of  Colo- 
phon j  Hormippus,  Herodas^  and  Korkidas  of  Megalopolis 


CHAPTER  V* 


UILIO     AT     COUHT. 


Ih  tli«  rerpcs  of  Theognis  and  Akseus  we  have  seen  how  oil* 

giryliy  and  lyraiiriy  fell  oui,  and  democracy — such  as  it  wns  in 
indent  times—  came  by  its  own  Democracy  having  triumphed, 
did  iiot  proliiljit  freetlom  r>f  ;spr(>ch,  and  the  oligarchs  gave  vent 
1"  tlicir  verses  to  tl.e  feelings  which  exile,  confiscation,  and  loss 
W  power  roused  in  their  breasts.     It  is  only  from  Solon's  versea 
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that  ■we  see  the  other  side  of  the  Bhield,  and  Icam  to  understand 
how  under  oligarchy  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  land,  driven 
from  their  Hiitive  country,  and  sold  into  slavery.  But  demo- 
cracy did  not  trimuph.  everywhere;  in  various  cities  tyrants 
established  themselves  and  their  dynasties  with  more  or  less  per- 
manence. Tlie  tiist  use  to  which  they  put  the  wealth  that  canio 
into  their  hands  by  usurpation,  was  to  fortify  their  position  by 
means  of  mercenaries  ;  the  next,  to  eurrouiid  themselves  with 
all  the  splendour  which  art  and  literature  could  lend  to  their 
bad  eminence.  Thus  melic  poelry,  which  had  been  originally 
attracted  liy  the  fame  ivliich  Sparta  could  extend  to  geniua, 
now  left  Sparta  "  in  gilded  courts  to  dwell."  Some  tyrant?, 
OS  tlie  PisislKitidce  at  Athens,  tnrncd  the  resources  of  art  to  the 
adornment  of  the  city  over  which  they  exercised  their  unlawful 
rule.  But  most  tyrants,  as  those  of  Samos  and  of  Syracuse, 
required  artists  to  celchmte,  whether  in  miarhle  or  in  poetry, 
tlieir  own  virtues,  magniUcenco,  exploits,  and  victorii^s  in  tha 
national  games  of  Hclbia  In  both  cases,  however,  what  melic 
poftiy  now  sliows  us  is  no  longer  the  spirit  animating;  a  nation, 
as  in  Tyrtffius,  but  the  luxury  of  court  Tho  tyrant  was  now 
the  state  ;  the  sufferings  or  the  aspirations  of  the  people  could 
find  no  voice,  and  naturally  tyrannicidal  verses,  such  as  those  of 
Theognis  or  Alcaeus,  no  hearing'. 

"Wo  may  form  some  idea  of  the  force  wliich  the  attrnctions  of 
court  exercised  when,  remembering  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  ancient  travelling,  we  learn  that  Ihycua  was  dmwn  from  bis 
native  town  in  Italy,  Rhegium,  across  land  anJ  sea  to  Samoa. 
Beyond  this  fact  we  know  little  of  the  life  of  Ibycus.  He 
seems  to  have  spent  some  time  in  Himera  and  Cataiia,  and 
may,  as  is  conjectured,  have  gone  to  Sanios  on  the  invitation  of 
the  tyrant  jEaces,  for  tho  purpose  of  educating  the  young  Poly- 
crates.  Bnt  to  decide  this  we  ought  to  know  the  date  of  Ibycus, 
which  cniinot  be  given  more  precisely  than  that  lie  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.o.  Tho  story  of  his  death, 
aceoriling  in  Sniilas,  is  that  he  was  plun<lered  and  killed  by 
robbers.  While  dying  he  pointed  to  some  cranes  flying  over- 
head, and  declared  that  tliey  would  bo  his  avengers.  Th« 
robbers  returned  to  the  neighbouring  town,  tho  name  of  which 
Suidaa  does  not  give,  and  were  sitting  in  the  theatre,  wlten  one 
of  thorn,  seoing  a  crane,  remarked  jeeringly  to  his  fellows, 
"There  is  one  of  Ibycus'  avoiigers."  This  wna  overheard,  and, 
as  Ibycus  had  disapi>eared  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  men 
■were  scizcil,  made  to  confess,  and  executed.  This  account  has 
an  air  of  improbability  about  it,  the  more  so  because  it  is  a  tyj<e 
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of  story  not  "ancommon  in  folk-lore.  Wlien,  further,  we  find 
[tiiat  the  earliest  authority  for  it  is  an  epigram  by  Anti|»atcr  of 
bSidon,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  ac,  i.e.  four  hundred 
lyears  after  tlie  fact  which  he  professes  to  relate,  we  have  very 
'good  reason  fur  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  story.  The  origin 
i.of  the  tale  as  apphed  to  Ibycus  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
J  trace;  but  the  name  of  tlie  poet  bears  sufficient  resemblance 
[to  thf  Greek  word  ibykee,  which  means  birds  of  some  kind,  to 
tnake  it  probalilc  that  a  false  etymology  attracted  this  floating 
«tory  to  the  name  of  Ibycus. 

"\Ve  have  very  few  fmgraents  ]>y  Ibycus,  and  very  little  in- 
formation about  his  work  in  ancient  authors  Consequently 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  his  poems  and 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  deliveretl.  That  some  of  his 
work  must  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  the  "  epic  lyric " 
J  of  Stesichorus  seems  to  be  sIkjwu  by  tlie  fact  that  ancient 
critics  were  doubtful  whether  certain  fragments  were  by  Ibycus 
or  Stesichorus.  Further,  the  metre,  the  length  of  the  strophes, 
and  the  large  number  of  mythical  allusions  in  the  fragments 
of  Ibycus,  show  that  in  method  Ibycus  followed  Stesichorus. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  pieces  of  evidence  we  fiud  in  the 
franmeuts  indications  of  a  wide  difference  between  the  two 
poets.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  whilst 
Ibycus  was  in  Sicily  he  was  influenced  by  Stesichorus,,  and 
wrote  "  epic  lyric  "  such  as  his  master  wrote,  and  ns  the  Sicilians 
lad  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Stcsiclmruj'.  But  to  enjea- 
"vour,  on  the  hints  afforded  by  casual  and  doubtful  mention  of 
mythical  names,  to  determine  the  subject  and  the  titles  of 
poems  of  which  Wft  have  only  the  most  ineonsitleralile  fragments, 
and  which  only  conjectuially  come  under  the  head  of  "  epic 
Jync,"  is  an  attempt  which  not  even  Welcker  or  Flach  can 
induce  us  to  .share  in. 

In  Sumos  Ibycus  seems  to  have  modelled  himself  on  Anacreon, 

"who  had  come  to  the  court  of  Polycrates  before  hini,  as  in  Sicily 

cm  Stesichorus,     Love  and   wine  were  the  thtiuies  which  the 

luxurious  .surround iu<;s  and  the  native  taste  of  Anacreon  prompted 

liim  to  sing  of ;  and  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 

l%cus  sang  of  wine,  love  uas  tlie  never-ending  burden  of  bis 

■TO'Jodies.     In  the  nnlonr  and  violence  of  his  passion,  Ibycus, 

according  to  Cicero  (7''usc.  iv.  33.  71),  far  outstripped  Anacreon. 

Stesichorus  had  treatfd  of  love  in  his  poein.s,  bat  in  his  poetry 

ithadeitlier  been  subordinate  to  the  epic  interest  of  his  lyric, 

P'r  if  il  had  formed  the  main  subject  of  some  of  his  poems,  as 

^  probably  did  in  the  Eadina  and  the  Calj/ca,  it  was  treated 
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of  bj  him  iu  narrative  form,  and  lie  related  the  hopeless  love  ol 
Bome  imaginary  liero  or  heroine.  But  Ibycus  treated  of  love, 
not  in  a  narrative,  hut  in  a  lyric  strain.  It  was  his  own  feeling 
which  he  was  pouring  forth  in  hia  verses;  and  although  he 
sought  for  parallels  in  ancient  story,  and  interwove  mythological 
incidents  into  his  odes  in  the  fashion  of  Pindar,  the  source  and 
tho  subject  of  his  song  were  his  own  emotions.  In  short,  in 
passing  from  Sicily  to  Samos,  he  left  behind  the  somewhat  cold 
and  artificial  mode  '  f  conception  which  tliaracterised  Stesi- 
chonia,  and  entered  the  glowing  atmoapheiB  which  developed 
j35oliau  lyric. 

In  one  important  point,  however,  the  raelic  of  Ibycus  differed 
from  that  of  Leshos;  hia  odea  were  choral,  whereas  those  of 
Alca;U3  and  Snppho  were  for  solo  delivery  ;  and  this  raises  the 
difficult  question,  how  did  Ibycus  reconcile  his  subject  with  the 
occasions  and  manner  of  choiul  execution  t  In  hia  attempt  to 
fuse  the  expression  of  the  personal  feelings  of  tho  lyric  poet 
with  that  of  the  sentiments  associated  with  a  public  festival 
or  ceremonial,  Ibycus  reminds  us  of  Alcman,  who  in  Sparta 
attempted  the  same  experiment,  and  it  is  natural  to  conjecture 
that  Ibycus  set  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  Alcman.  But  there 
are  no  traces  in.  tho  few  fragments  we  possess  of  any  such 
addresses  of  the  poet  to  tho  chorus  or  individual  members  of 
the  chorus  as  are  found  in  Alcman's  odes,  and  nothing  in  any 
ancient  authority  to  support  the  conjecture.  Tlie  suggestion 
that  these  choral  odes  were  composed  and  sung  in  honour  of 
the  victors  in  contests  of  personal  beauty,  such  as  were  indeed 
held  in  various  Greek  cities,  seems  to  be  rebutted  by  the  con- 
sideration that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  existence  of 
such  contests  iu  Samos,  and  that  such  contests  were  for  female 
beauty  only.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  must  he  sought 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  odes  of  Ibycus  were,  as  is  shown 
by  their  metre,  choral,  and  therefore  performed  in  public,  showa 
that  the  young  men  who  were  thus  celebrated  had  achieved 
some  success  which  called  for  public  congratulation ;  and  it 
Bcems  easiest  to  suppose  that  this  success  waa  in  the  public 
games,  and  that  the  odes  thus  resembled  the  encomia  and  epi- 
nikia  which  Pindar  wrote. 

Few  as  the  fragments  by  Ibycua  are,  they  give  us  a  high 
opinion  of  his  poetical  merit  ;  and  small  aa  most  of  thflm  are, 
they  bear  the  mark  of  gmcc  and  beauty.  In  reading  them  wo 
are  transported  into  a  region  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful 
sights.  irVe  are  surroundeti  by  roses,  violets,  and  myrtles  (6) ; 
there  are  kingfishers  (8)   in  the  flowing  strearLQ   which  run 
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through  maidens'  garJenA  (i) ;  the  nightiiigale*  (7)  nng  a*  ibe 
•tars  ehine  the  long  night  throt)i;)i  (3) ;  all  breathes  apringr 
Bnd  joy,  and  peace,  except  the  {loetB  lu-art^  where  f  blaat  as  ol 
Boreas  rages  beneath  the  lightnini;  (1). 

Among  the  literary  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
tyranny  into  the  system  of  Greek  politics  was  not  only  the 
crystjdiisation  of  choral  poetry  round  tymiits^  courts,  but  also 
the  attraction  thither  of  poets  such  as  Anacreon,  who  wrote 
lyric  songs  after  the  fashion  of  the  i£oIian  ode.  To  assign  thia 
centripetal  force  as  the  sole  cause  of  this  phenomenon  would* 
however,  be  an  inadequate  explanation  ;  we  must  consider  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  conditions,  that  is,  why  lyric 
song  did  not  survive  under  democracies  on  the  fall  of  oligarchy, 
as  well  as  why  it  migrated  to  tyrannies.  That  department  of 
nielic  poetry  of  which  tlie  greatest  representatives  were  Sappho 
and  Alc£eus>,  and  which,  tu  distinguish  it  from  choral  melic,  we 
will  call  lyric  song,  although  its  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the 
songs  of  the  people,  attained  to  literary  form  and  merit  oidy  in 
oligarchies.  It  was  only  among  the  ruling  classes  of  oligarL-hi- 
cally  governed  states  that  there  existed  the  literary  and  musical 
cultivation  necessary  for  the  production  of  high  work,  anil  for 
the  intelligent  appreciation  and  encouragement  of  it  when 
pp)duced.  The  public  to  which  the  lyric  poet  thus  addressed 
himself  was  narrow,  but  it  contained  all  whose  criticism  waa 
worth  obtaining,  and  whose  praise  the  poet  cared  for.  Further, 
the  very  narrowness  of  the  poet's  circle,  in  which  all  were  ac- 
quaintances and  most  were  friends,  was  the  most  favourable 
condition  under  which  a  kind  of  poetry,  whose  essence  is  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  personal  emotions,  could  jjossibly  be 
deveh'fied ;  for  the  poet's  mode  of  life  was  that  of  his  liearers, 
his  feelings  were  their  feelings,  his  prejudices  their  prejudices, 
his  politics,  when  he  touched  on  them,  his  beliefs  and  his  mo- 
rality, the  same  as  theirs.  All  this,  when  oligarchy  was  over- 
thrown, w.is  changed.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  though 
there  were  no  reason  why,  when  democracy  succeeded  oligarchy, 
lyric  song  should  not  have  continued  to  flourish,  if  only  the  poet 
would  a<hlres8  hims^elf  to  the  new  public  which  was  grow- 
ing, and  seek  his  inspiration  in  the  wi(ier  circle  of  cniotious  and 
beliefs  whicli  all  Greeks  felt  in  common.  But  i\m  is  to  overlook 
an  important  condition  which  regulated  the  developmunt  of  Greek 
literature,  and  waa  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  form  between 
the  hterature  of  Greek  and  of  modern  times.  Without  a  public, 
art  and  literature  cannot  exist.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which 
aa  artist  is  brought  into  contact  with  his  public  is  a  matter  oi 
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tlie  greatest  importance  in  its  effects  on  the  course  and  form  of 
literature.  Until  the  timo  of  Isocrates,  a  Greek  author  obtained 
publicity,  not  by  means  of  the  multiplication  and  circulation  of 
copies  of  'da  wurks,  but  by  means  of  the  oral  delivery  of  hia 
productions.  lu  the  case  of  choral  poetry,  the  performance  by 
the  chorus  constituted  this  oral  delivery  ;  and  as  choruses  were 
performed  in  public  and  on  public  occasions,  the  audience  cou- 
Eistcd  of  all  tho  citizene  of  the  state,  and  was  the  largest  to 
wliith  an  author  could  address  himself.  In  the  case  of  lyric 
eong  the  poet  was  hia  own  performer ;  the  occasion  was  private, 
not  public,  being  some  banquet  at  which  the  autlior'a  frienda 
were  gathered  together,  and  his  public  was  consequently  con- 
siderably smaller.  It  is  this  fact  which  mainly  explains  the 
decay  of  lyric  song  under  democracy.  Under  an  oligarchy  the 
poet's  public  was  small,  but  it  was  practically  in  intelligence 
and  power  the  state.  Wlien  democracy  supervened,  the  oligar- 
cliical  classes  no  longer  had  the  monopoly  of  government  and 
culture ;  they  sank  into  the  subordinate  position  of  a  party,  and 
of  a  party  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  The  audience  of  the 
poet  thus  became  narro'w  in  all  senses  of  the  word ;  and  although 
Theognis  was  an  elegiac  and  not  a  melic  poet,  he  shows  in  the 
confined  and  lifeless  flight  of  hia  verso  how  evilly  a  clique 
reacts  on  an  artist.  Within  the  area,  then,  of  democracy,  lyric 
Bong  disappeared,  and  in  tyrannies  it  survived,  for  there  the 
court  formed  a  centre  of  art  and  culture,  and  provided  a  public 
whose  appreciation  was  for  some  poets  as  powerful  an  allure- 
ment ns  were  the  more  mateiiai  rewards  o tiered  by  the  tyrant 
to  others.  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  effect  which 
the  change  from  oligarchy  to  tyranny  had  on  lyric  song,  w« 
have  to  uotice  a  fact  which  coulirms  and  complt^tes  our  theory 
of  the  disappearance  of  lyric  song  under  democracy.  It  is  this, 
that  as  soon  as  in  democracy  occasions  and  means  were  found 
by  which  the  lyric  pott  could  reach  the  great  public,  i.e.  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  then  great  poeta  were  forthcoraing  to 
give  expression  to  emotions  and  beliefs  which  all  their  fellow- 
citizciis,  and  not  merely  a  clique,  could  feel  and  understand. 
The  contrivance  which,  under  democracy,  put  the  poet  into 
direct  relation  witli  the  gri'nt  public,  was  the  theatre  :  lyric 
song,  chond  poetry,  and  iambics  were  fused  and  transmuted 
into  drama  j  and  in  the  melic  parts  of  tragedy  we  hoar  the  lyric 
poet  utteringj  to  an  audience  greater  than  that  wliich  he  ad- 
dre.«i6ed,  his  meditations  on  the  meaning  of  life. 

Anacreon,  who  was  bom  of  good  family  and  connected  with 
Solon,  waa  a  native  of  the  island  of  Tcos.     When  the  tide  ol 
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Persian  invasion  swept  over  Teos  as  over  other  icilands  off  tl)« 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Anacieon  seems  to  have  emij^Tatcd  with 
his  felluw-citizens  to  Ab'lera  in  Thrace.  How  long  he  n?m:iino<i 
there  we  do  not  know.but  thence  he  proceeded  to  Samos.  p^Jh;^l)lJ 
a  few  years  before  Ibycus  arrived  there.  From  the  time  that 
Polycrales  was  a  boy  until  the  time  wlien  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Persian  ssitmp  Oroetes.  Anacreon  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  contidence  of  the  tyrant  of  Sumos.  Doubtless 
it  was  as  a  minister  to  the  pleasures  and  as  an  oruament  to  the 
court  of  Polycrates  that  Anacreon  chiefly  figured  in  Saroos,  but 
he  also  exercised  an  occasional  influence  over  the  greetiy  and 
crael  policy  of  tiie  despot.  After  tlie  assassination  of  Polycrates 
Anacreon  went  to  Athens,  though  whether  he  went  stnii^^ht 
there  or  first  went  to  Asia  Minor  or  to  Abdera,  is  uncertain. 
In  any  case,  liis  reputation  a«  a  poet  was  so  well  established  that 
Hipparchus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  invited  him  to  his  court,,  and 
Pent  a  vessel  to  convey  liim  tliither.  It  was  at  Athens  probably 
that  Anacreon  died,  in  his  eighty-tifih  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  fresh  and  green  ohl  age. 

Anacreon  wrote  some  short  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  his  chief 
work,  and  that  on  which  his  reputation  was  based,  comprised 
five  books  of  elegies,  iambics,  and  Ij-ric  song.     He  did  not  open 
up  any  new  field  in  lyric,  but  contented  himself  in  following  with 
less  genius  and  less  earnestness  the  paths  which  Arcliilochua 
and  the  Lesbian  poets  had  made  before  him.    At  the  same  time 
he  availed  himself  of  all  the  technical  improvements  in  metre 
and  masic  with  which  successive  generations  of  poets  had  en- 
riched their  art,  to  a  degi'ee  and  with  a  skill  in  which  Sappho 
alone  surpassed  him.    It  is  in  finish,  not  force,  in  workmanship, 
not  genius,  in   the  lightness  of  liis  touch,  not  earnestness  of 
feeling,  that  the  merit  of  Anacreon  lies.     Dionysius  (de  Comp. 
Verb,  23)  selects  him,  after  Sa[)pho,  as  representative  of  the 
"smooth"  style  or  harmony.     On  this  authority  we  mny  take 
it  that  in  the  qualities  of  meloily  Anacreon  excelled     TJnfortu- 
ijat*\ly  tlie  few  notes  which  are  left  are  so  scsittered  that  we  can- 
not ticonstnict  the  melcnly.     But  in  perfect  music  there  is,  as 
well  js  melody,  harmony :  and  in  thts  fra;j^ents  of  a  perfect 
liofet,  although  time  may  obliterate  much,  harmony  is  left,  though 
tJienjeloily  Iw  past  reconstruction.     Thus  Sappho  struck  chords 
^Hch  still  vibrate,  but  in  Anacreon  th«  nielo<ly  has  perished  ; 
Wmouiea  tliere  never  were.     This  want  of  depth  in  Anacreon'a 
poetry  corres|x)nds  to  and  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  depth  in 
tis  nature.     By  this  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  absence  o| 
uj  reflectioa  on  the  more  serious  problems  and  aspects  of  lifa 
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There  is  no  obligation  on  the  poet  to  treat  of  such  subjects, 
the  absence  of  such  rcflectiona  <loes  not  coiiatitnte  a  poetical 
delinquency.  No  subji^ct  ia  foihidden  the  artist  which  he  can 
make  matter  of  art;  but  liaving  chosen  his  snbject,  he  must  treat 
it  OS  art.  He  must  deal  with  morality,  if  he  chooses  the  sub- 
ject, or  poHtic3,  not  as  a  murl^Iil^t  or  a  politician,  but  as  an  artist : 
and  whetlier  his  work  be  good  raoral  or  political  philosophj 
or  whether  it  be  bad,  are  considerations  which,  when  settled, 
obviously  do  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  decide  whether  his  work 
is  or  is  not  good  poetry.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  terms  of  art,  no 
charge  against  Anacrcon  that  ho  did  not  philosophise  on  life, 
and  did  sing  "  the  praise  of  love  and  wine;"  but  it  does  detract 
from  his  worth  as  a  poet  that  his  notes  are  not  full,  and  that 
his  eonf^  lacks  expression. 

Of  the  three  qualities  necessary  to  poetry,  that  it  should  be 
"simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned,"  Anacreon'a  work  posiiessea 
the  first  only  in  any  etninent  degree ;  and  it  is  in  the  compara- 
tivo  failure  of  the  other  two  tliat  Ids  weakness  consists.  Images 
are  rare  in  Anacreon,  and  in  this  rarity  we  have  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  fiis  inferiority  to  Sappho,  who  also  sang  the  praise 
of  love,  and  whose  smallest  fragments  may  contain  a  picture,  a 
vision,  and  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  most  serious  defect,  however, 
is  that  Aiiacreon  wrote  of  love  and  wine,  the  sources  of  violent 
emotions,  and  his  poetry  is  inadequately  impassioned.  As  there 
are  things  to  the  beauty  of  which  a  certain  magnitude  is  neces- 
sary, 50  for  the  emotions  a  certain  intensity  is  requisite ;  and 
this  intensity  Aiiacreon  faded  of.  There  is  no  impetuosity  in 
his  drinking-songs,  and  no  irresistible  enchantment  in  his  love- 
songa  Love  and  wine  are  amusements  with  him,  and  the 
amusements  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself. 
They  aroused  only  superficial  feelings  in  him — there  was  nothing 
more  to  arouse — and  liis  expression  of  I  hem  is  superficial  His 
touch  was  light,  but  not  tendtT. 

Anacreon's  defects  as  a  poet  made  for  his  success  as  a  court 
\mn\.  In  a  court  in  which  ministers  of  pleasure  of  both  sexes 
were  cullectftd  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  for  the 
entertainment  of  tho  tyrant,  Anacroon  naturally  attained  a  liigh 
position.  His  verses  were  not  too  high  for  the  intelligence, 
or  too  deep  for  tho  feelings,  of  his  patron  and  his  audience. 
His  character,  too,  was  equally  well  suited  to  his  surroundingai 
"While  avoiding  all  excess — he  lived  to  he  eighty-five — he  ia 
described  (Crilias  in  AtJt,  xiii.  6ooi))  as  chanaing  in  manner,  a 
deceiver  of  women,  and  tho  life  of  a  drinking-party.  His  con- 
quests were  as  facile  as  hia  verses,  and  his  potations  as  deep 
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18  his  poetry.  Anacreon  reflects  life  at  court  as  faithfully  ns 
AJcaus  does  the  life  of  an  oli^jarch.  But  the  ditferer  2e  between 
the  latter,  who  wrote  "because  tlie  nuiubers  caiuu,  *  and  tho 
court  poet,  who  celebrated  in  lyric  verse  the  reigniijg  beauty  of 
either  sex  from  time  to  time,  was  ureat.  In  Alcaaus  or  Sappho 
Vfl  have  a  poet  singiug  songs  unbidden — 

**  Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  liocded  noi.** 

In  Anacreon  we  have  a  poet  •who  wrote,  not  to  command,  in- 
deed, but  on  all  occasions  ;  and  the  poet  who  writes  indifferently 
on  any  occasion  ia  in  danger  of  writing  indifferently  on  all. 
However,  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  marks  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  atmosphere  of  tyranny  would  allow  lyric  song  to 
prow  ;  and  that  it  grew  so  hiyh  and  so  shapidy  was  because  the 
temperinaent  of  Anacreon  harmonised  so  well  with  the  di-'mnnda 
of  his  post  and  his  patron.  Tho  passion  of  a  Sai>pho  would 
have  found  little  sympathy,  or  the  pride  of  an  AIl-jbus  little 
room,  in  such  a  court  as  tliat  of  Polycrates.  Anacreoji's  nature, 
less  deep  and  less  lufty,  was  adapted  to  the  euvxrouiuent,  and 
was  further  endowed  with  the  gift  of  a  finished  literary  style. 
But  this  conjunction  of  qHalities  did  not  occur  afterwards  or 
elsewhere,  and  tyranny,  though  it  promised  to  support  lyrio 
Bong,  proved  more  barren  of  aubst;mce  than  did  democracy. 

Simonides,  as  we  learn  from  au  inscription  (Fr.  147U)  which 
he  wrote  to  commemorate  the  victory,  in  a  choral  cout^-'st  at 
Athens,  of  the  tribe  Antiochia  with  a  poem  of  his  comiwsing, 
was  the  son  of  Leopredes,  and  was  eighty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  this  victory.  As  he  mentions  the  archonship  of  Adei- 
uiantus  as  the  date  of  this  event,  it  folluws  thtit  he  was.  horn  in 
the  year  B.c.  556.  The  place  of  Lis  birth  was  a  small  ialand, 
Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  inland  were 
lonians,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  I'clopoanesus  affected  the 
Ceans  in  various  nays,  and,  what  is  important  for  our  purpose, 
familiarised  them  wi»,h  the  choral  worship  of  Apollo,  and  with 
tlie  custom  of  partlieiiia  or  choruses  sung  by  girls.  The  culti- 
vation in  Ceos  of  choral  poetry  decided  the  line  which  Siiuoiiides' 
impulse  to  poetry  was  to  take.  At  an  early  age  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  choruses,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
choir-master.  Although,  unlike  Anacreon,  he  possessed  some 
patriotism,  and  celebrated  his  country  ia  his  song  (223),  he  was 
not  content  to  rnmsiin  for  ever  a  choir-master  in  Ceos,  but  was 
attracted,  by  visions  of  fame,  fortune,  and  tli ernes  greater  than 
Ceos  could  afford,  to  travel  far  and  wide  to  brilliant  courts  aad 
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centres  of  cultivation.  In  Athens  the  tyrant  Pisistrattis  had' 
lieen  succeeded  hy  liis  sons  Hippitus  and  Hipparclma,  and  thoy 
were  carrying^  on  the  work,  ivhich  their  father  had  begun,  of 
decorating  Athens  and  educating  the  Athenians  hy  means  of 
everything  which  art,  literature,  and  learning  could  supply.  lu 
pursuit  of  this  policy  the  Pisistratidse  freely  lavished  money, 
and  Siiuonides  received  large  sums  from  them. 

The  form  of  choral  poetry  which  at  this  time  was  chiefly  cul- 
tivated at  Athens  was  the  dithyramb.  This,  which  at  once  waa 
a  religious  service,  a  form  of  literature,  and  an  entertainment  fot 
tho  people,  waa  not  in  ita  origin,  nature,  or  object  specially  sub- 
servient to  tyranny.  It  was  not  performed  for  the  gratification 
or  the  honour  of  the  tyrant ;  nor  was  it  merely  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  people,  to  keep  them  in  good-humour  with  the 
tyi'anny  ;  it  was  also  an  entertainment  by  the  people.  As  in 
later  times  dramatists  competed  for  a  prize  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  and  each  poet  applied  to  the  state  for  a  choregu<'  to 
put  his  play  upon  the  stage,  and  the  chorus  which  performed  in 
the  play  ivas  furnished  hy  one  of  the  tribes  ;  so  in  the  times  of 
the  PisistratidaB  and  of  the  dithyramb,  the  author  of  a  dithy- 
ramb applied  for  a  choregus  and  a  tribe  which  should  supply  a 
chorus  to  learn,  rehearse,  and  finally  perform  hia  dithyramb  in 
the  contests  at  tlie  festivals  of  Dionysus.  When  the  drama 
developed  out  of  tho  dithyramb,  this  manner  of  procedure  con- 
tinued ;  and  this  explains  how  it  was  that  in  tha  time  of  tlia 
drama  the  choregua,  although  lie  bore  all  the  expenses  entailed 
by  the  maintaining,  teaching,  and  dressing  of  those  mambera  of 
his  tribe  who  formed  the  dnimatic  chorus,  had  not  to  beai  iny 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  production  of  the 
play.  Tho  prize  Mhich  the  successful  poet  in  a  dithyramb  con- 
test won  was  not  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  tho  victor,  for  it  was 
dedicated  by  him  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  god.  The  gold 
whicb  Simon  ides  carried  off  from  Athens  came  to  him  as  gifts, 
either  from  the  tyrant,  who  was  gratified  to  have  so  good  a  poet 
compete  in  his  city,  or  possibly  from  rich  citizens  for  whom 
Simouides  had  specially  composed  poems  in  celebration  of  some 
victory  they  bad  achieved  in  the  public  games  or  in  the  memory 
of  8ome  relative  they  had  lost.  The  epinikia  which  he  thus 
composed  remained  popular  in  Athens  tor  generations,  and  were 
in  the  mouths  of  tho  Atiionians  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.* 
With  hia  competitors,  amongst  whom^  at  Athens  was  Lasus, 
Simonidea  never  seems  to  have  got  on  well.  He  was  a  forraid- 
aUe  rival  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  but  even  mora 

*  JSq.  407 ;  JFi*6,  1356, 
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M  in  the  tact,  the  worMly  wisdom,  and  the  courtly  deference 
which  won  him  so  much  succpss  in  dealing  with  the  j^at 

In  Theasaly,  as  well  as  in  Athens,  Simoiiides  was  the  puest  of 
tyrants.  Wo  still  have  almost  complete  (5)  au  enctimiuiu  or 
eulogy  written  by  Siniouides  in  honour  of  Scopas  on  his  death. 
Scopas  was  a  tyrant  whose  rule  does  not  aeera  to  have  Vx-on  light 
nor  his  character  amiable.  But  Siinonides,  havinjj  to  eulogi:jo 
him  professionally,  adroitly  and  artistically  steers  between  the 
risk  of  offending  the  Scopadae  and  the  danger  of  exciting  ridi- 
cule by  lauding  virtues  which  the  deceased  had  not  lie  con- 
finea  himself  to  generalities  :  perfectly  virtuous  men  do  not 
occur;  practically  wo  have  to  take  the  goo^l  with  the  evil.  Pit- 
tacus,  the  sage, much  understated  the  fact  when  he  said  that  it  was 
hard  to  be  good — -that  is  an  attribute  of  God,  not  man  ;  the  man 
who  does  not  voluntarily  do  anything  disgraceful  is  much  to  be 
praised,  but  against  destiny,  of  course  no  one  can  fi.f;ht.  The 
skill  of  this  cannot  be  denied ;  and  although  Simouidcs  takes 
up  the  dead  Scopas  very  tenderly  and  delicately,  be  cannot  be 
accused  of  servility.  To  only  liint  that  Scopas  had  his  failings 
may  have  been  gross  adulation.  "Wo  do  not  know.  But  Iiavin-i 
to  write  an  encoviiium  and  to  write  it  for  gold,  Simonides  could 
not  have  well  sold  less  of  his  conscience.  Other  poftts  with  less 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  would  have  sold  more.  We  know 
little  about  the  Si^opadfe.  It  seems  probable  tliat  the  whole 
dynasty  perished  suddenly  and  together;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  kernel  of  fact  which  is  contained  in  the  story  that 
Scopas  gave  Simonides  half  th<i  reward  heexpecte«l  for  a  cnlogy, 
and  bade  him  apply  to  the  Diusctiri,  whom  Siniontdea  had  also 
praised  in  the  eulogy,  for  the  other  half.  At  this  moment 
Simonides  was  summoned  from  the  hall  to  speak  with  two 
ftrangers,  and  no  sooner  wa.s  he  in  the  open  air  tliaji  the  build- 
ing fell  with  a  crash,  killing  Scopas  and  all  his  family.  The 
Dioscuri  had  paid  their  debt. 

The  Scopadie  were  not  the  only  tyrants  in  Thessaly  that 
Simonides  visited.  He  also  went  to  Lariasa,  and  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aleuadte,  who  were  niaintfiining 
secret  and  treacherous  relations  with  the  Persian  kitig,  and  were 
offering  to  assist  him  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  From  this 
court  Simonides  went  again  to  the  city  which  was  the  soul  and 
the  centre  of  the  Greek  resistance  to  Persia — Athens — tViere  to 
celebiate  by  the  epigrams,  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests, 
tiie  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  at  Salaniio,  and  at 
Plataea.  In  Athens  the  democracy  had  triumplied  over  th« 
tj'rauny;  Hipparchus  had  been  slain,  liippias  had  fled  to  Poisia; 
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and  Simonides  became  as  much  at  home  under  the  demociacrf 
aa  he  Jiad  been  under  the  tyranny.  He  was  as  intimate  with 
Themistocles  as  with  tlio  Pi8i>tratidffl,  and  he  glorihed  thu 
a-ssassins  of  Hipparchus  as  readily  and  as  artielically  as  he  had 
honoured  Hipparchus  himself.  His  former  rektions  with  the 
tyrants  did  not  prevent  the  Athenians  from  intrusting  him 
with  the  honour  of  celebrating  in  verse  their  victories  over  lh« 
Persianjs  nor  induce  them  to  prefer  the  epigram  on  Marathon 
by  their  own.  j^ischyliU!  to  that  written  by  Siuionides.  In 
Corinth  and  in  Spaita  he  was  welcomed  as  much  as  in  Athens, 
and  he  made  himself  the  friend  of  the  haughty  Pausanias  as 
successfully  us  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  the  astute  Themi- 
titoclcs. 

But  at  this  time  art,  literature,  and  culture  found  their  best 
field  and  their  most  munificent  reward  in  SiciJy,  at  tlie  court  of 
Symcuse,  Not  oidy  was  Epicliarnma  performing'  his  comediea 
there,  but  iEschylus  voyaged  thither,  and  there  wrote  and  put 
on  the  attige  tragedies,  of  which  some  were  inspired  by  his  visit, 
as  the  Women  of^tna,  sonic  bad  been  already  performed,  in 
Athens.  To  Syracuse,  also,  Bacchyhdes^  the  nephew  of  Simo- 
nidcs,  was  dra\\ai,  and,  greater  than  either,  Pindar,  now  only 
a  young  man,  but  great  enough  already  to  defeat  Simonidea. 
Between  Sinionides  and  Pindar  there  existed  the  same  rivalry, 
embittered  hy  personal  feelings,  as  at  Athens  had  intervened  be- 
tween Simonides  and  Lasus  ;  and,  though  the  fragments  of  Siuio- 
nides  bIiow  no  traces  of  this  rivalry,  it  appears  in  passages  of 
Pindar,  With  Hiero,  however,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Simo- 
nides was  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  we  find  him  assuring 
Hieixi's  wife,  with  the  eouriier-like  suavity  which  characterised 
him,  that  wealth  is  before  wisdom.  It  would  not  be  altogether 
fair  to  condemn  Simonides  of  insincerity  in  saying  this,  for 
he  was  the  first  poet  who  wrote  for  gold.  This  shocked  the 
Greeks,  as  teaching  for  pay  also  shocked  them.  Art  and  learn- 
ing were  sacred  things.  It  was  as  disgraceful  to  tniflic  in  them 
as  in  beauty.  Tiiis  feeling  is  pi-obably  largely  respr  nsible  for  the 
accusations  of  avarice  which  were  made  against  Simonides,  though 
there  was  also  much  in  his  conduct  to  give  countenance  to  tlia 
cliMige.  Sicily  he  must  have  found  a  fertile  field,  for  com- 
missiuns  were  not  forthcoming  from  Syracuse  and  Hiero  alone, 
but  from  Agrigentuni,  Rhcgium,  and  Croton  as  well.  Up 
to  the  latest  year  of  bis  life  he  seems  to  have  worked,  and 
his  command  over  the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  hia  tact, 
ikill,  and  adroitness  in  managing  his  suhject- matter,  seem  tti 
have  gaimed  more   and  more   as  be  gained  more   expericncf, 
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until  he  died  b,c.  467,  in  Syracuse,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
nine. 

Siinoiiides  wa3  a  writer  of  choral  poetry,  not  of  lyric  song, 
and  in  his  long  life  he  atUiiiicd  a  mastery  over  every  form  0/ 
choral  melic.  He  composed  hyiuna  to  the  gods,  picans  to 
Apollo,  ditliyrambs  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  hyporchemea  with 
their  accoiupanlmenk  of  danctng,  prosotiia  or  proces^iioual 
hymns,  and  parthenia  ;  but  his  poetry  was  not  confined  to 
the  worship  of  the  go<.ls,  he  applied  it  also  to  honouring  and 
commemorating  men,  both  for  their  public  achievements  and 
their  private  virtues,  and  with  tliis  object  he  composed  en- 
comia, epinikia,  and  threni  or  dirges,  and  in  addition  to  these 
choral  forma  of  poetry  aUo  skolia  or  drinking  songs,  elegies,  and 
epigrams.  In  the  domain  of  religious  poetry  Simonides  did  not 
attain  such  celebrity  as  in  the  rest  of  choral  nielic.  His  com- 
mand of  language,  his  exquisite  diction,  the  smoothueas  and 
sweetness  of  his  style,  his  mastery  over  all  the  technical  ro- 
Bources  of  his  art,  raised  even  his  religious  poetry  to  a  high 
«tindard  ;  but  this  formal  excellence  could  not  compensate  for 
shallowness  of  feeling  and  the  want  of  i>rofouatl  conviction- 
Bub  even  here,  where  his  natural  defects  were  most  couspicuoua 
and  most  damaging,  his  grasp  was  su  firm  that  lie  set  dithyramb 
on  the  path  it  was  to  follow,  though  he  wrested  it  from  the 
special  service  of  the  god  whom  it  was  originally  intended 
to  honour.  "We  have  nothing  left  of  his  dithyramhs  except 
tlie  titles  of  two,  the  Memnon  and  the  Hape  of  Europa,  and 
although  we  have  no  conception  of  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  harmntiise  these  subjects  with  the  form  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  tliQ  diiiiyramb,  the  titles  are  enough  to  show  that 
Simonides  abandoued  tiie  custom  of  taking  the  adventures  of 
Dionysus  as  the  subject  of  the  dithyramb.  This  was  a  step  of 
great  importance,  for  it  determined  the  subsequent  history  of 
Uiis  form  of  choral  poetry. 

Thus  even  on  religious  melic  Simonides  left  hia  mark,  and 
ou  the  rest  of  chond  lyvic  he  exercised  even  greater  influence. 
He  tjlevated  the  thronos  or  dirge  from  the  level  of  nionoiiy  to 
the  dignity  of  choral  performance.  He  gave  to  epinikia,  the 
public  celebration  of  a  victory  in  the  national  games,  the  shape 
which  they  were  destined  to  retain.  Encomia,  wliich  belonged 
to  the  same  genus  as  epinikia,  but  were  laudations  of  a  more 
private  character,  were  the  work  of  his  invention.  In  poetry 
Dot  choral,  r^pigram,  tliougli  its  functions  had  l>een  determined 
by  his  predecessors,  Simonides  exalted  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame  in 
literature  to  which  no  other  poet  could  have  lifted  it     As  it 
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was  to  tlif  !=e  forms  of  poetry  that  Sininnides  ga%'o  their  make  and 
aliape  in  literature,  it  was  in  tlifiui  tliat  he  attained  his  liighest 
exteileuce.  In  epinikia,  sniootli  and  iitiislied  ae  hie  work  was, 
and  liiyh  as  lie  ranked,  he  could  not  be  compared  with  rindar. 
Setting  asidii  the  dilTerence  b(?t\ve(jn  the  inspired  and  tlie  uniu' 
Bpired  poet,  we  find  that  even  iu  respect  of  style  and  excellence 
of  form  Pintlar  was  superior,  though  in  a  ditfeieut  way,  to  Simo- 
liide.3  J  for  Aihereas  Simonides  shares  with  Aiiacreon  tlie  honour 
of  the  second  place  in  representincir  the  "smooth  "style  of  lyric, 
Pindar  occupies  without  rival  the  highest  position  in  the 
•'Bevere^'  style.  In  encomia,  which  were  a  lower  form  of  art, 
Simonidea  achieved  greater  excellence.  These  eulogies  on  people 
■who  frequently  had  hut  little  worthy  of  eulogy^  affoided  admir- 
flhle  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  tact,  courteousness, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  Simonides  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degrecj  and  which  explain  bnth  his  invention  and  hia 
successfid  cultivation  of  encomia.  In  dirges  or  threni  his  repu- 
tation stood  even  higher;  in  these  poems  not  only  was  the 
style  excellent,  as  alwnys  with  Simonidea,  hut  that  wliich  it 
clothed  Avas  also  excellent  Simonides*  poetry  rarely  soared 
with  the  bold  flight  of  genius,  hut  in  the  Ihreni  it  did  affect  the 
emotioiia.  It  was  pathetic  and  extremely  moving.  This  foitn 
of  poetry  Simonides  must  have  cultivated  with  affection— with 
the  aiTection  which  comes  of  and  to  successful  work ;  for  he 
did  not  content  himself  witli  composing  dii'ges  for  real  persons, 
as,  e.g.  on  the  ScopadiE,  hut  took  mythical  heroes  and  heroines 
as  i5uhjects.  This  gave  hiih  more  room  to  work  in,  and  he 
aecordingly  produced  better  work.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
WG  still  have  a  fragment  of  his  threnos  on  Danae  (37),  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  bequests  froui  Greek  literature 
which  time  has  allowed  to  come  down  to  us.  Aerisius  liaving 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  meet  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  child  born  of  hia  daughter  Danne,  committed 
her  and  her  cliild  Perseus  to  the  waves  in  a  chcf^t  to  perish. 
The  fragment  by  Simonides  pictures  Danae  and  Perseus  in 
the  darkness  of  the  coffer  driven  by  the  wind  over  the  stormy 
eea.  Danae,  witli  her  arm  round  her  sleeping  child  and  his  face 
against  hers^  talks  to  him  :  he  sleeps  and  she  is  so  full  of  care  ;  he 
would  not  sleep  if  he  knew  their  danger.  Then  she  says  to  him, 
"  But  slw]i,  baby  ;  and  sleep,  sea  and  trouble  too.  Zeus  !  grant 
us  respite  and  iorgive  my  pra.yer."  This  fragment  enables  ua 
to  see  for  ourselves  the  two  qualities  which  ancient  critics 
recognised  as  existing  to  a  high  degree  iu  Simonides'  poetry — 
his  clearness  and  his  pathos.     By  clearness  is  meant  the  poet'i 
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power  of  conveying  to  the  reader's  or  lienrer's  niiiul  iLe  very 
[lieture  wliicli  the  poet  himself  sees  witli  liis  mind's  eye.     In 
this  fraguient  the  pathos  cons^irsta  partly  in  the  picture  of  tlie 
tehild  sleepin*;  "  avec  ri^jnorance  de  ranse,"  and  of  the  mother 
fcialking  to  the  child  of  the  danger  which  he  does  not  under- 
[itand.    Pathetic,  however,  as  Sinionides,  by  the  testimony  of  ihia 
[iraginent,  was,  he  was  probably  inferior  even  in  tijis  quality  t<" 
[Pindar,  who  stoo<l  to  him  in  the  siinie  relation  as  ./Eschylus  to 
[Euripides.     Pathos  has  been  con?i<icred  the  special  ]»rovince  of 
[iEuripides  as  of  Simonides,  but  the  etreugth  of  .^chylus  enabled 
Ijiini  on  fitting  occasions   to   excel  Euripides   in  intensity  of 
J»atho9,  as  probably  Pindar's  strength  gave  him  pathetic  powers 
[greater,  if  more  rarely  u^ed,  than   those  of  Simonides.     The 
department  of  poetry  in  which  Sinionides  stands  without  a  rival 
llB  that  of  epigram.     The  glorious  victories  which  the  Greeks 
acliieved  over  the  Persians  were  celebrated  by  oiferings  to  the 
gods,  and  these  offerings  required  some  inscription  worthy  of 
the  deeds  commemorated,  as  did  also  the  gmves  of  llie  warriors 
who  fell  nobly  for  their  country.     In  Simuiiides  was  found  the 
ppoet  capable  of  composing  the  epigrams  thus  called  for.     His 
iccess  in  tljia  form  of  comjh^sition  was  due  to  the  quality  of 
self-restraint  that  is  the  chief  merit  of  all  his  poetry.     Tlie 
defeat  of  the  Persian  was  a  theme  on  which  a  contemporary 
vould  find  it  difficult  to  be  anything  but  expansive.     It  fur- 
nished Phrynichus  and  ^^tlschylus  with  the  material  for  monu- 
M&ents  of  genius  in  the  shaj^e  of  tragedies  depicting  the  down- 
iSill  of  the  iniiumerable  host  of  the  barbarians.     The  tribute  of 
[tragedy  to  the  heroes  of  Hellas  was  properly  monumental,  but 
in  epigrams,  which  were  themselves  to  be  but  inscriptiuns  on 
monuments,    whether   to  the  gods   or  to  the  fallen    patriots, 
qualities  of  another  kind  were  required.     Description,  such  as 
Was  appropriate  in  tragedy,  was  excluded  by  the  bre\'ity  that 
the  form  of  epigram  necessitated.     Pmise,  in  any  direct  form, 
■\vould  be  superfiuou-s,  and  even  offensive,  on  memorials,  and  for 
d,eeds  which  were  themselves  their  own  praise.     Many  words 
■were  to  be  avoided  ;  self-restraint  was  above  all  necessary, and, 
considering  the  pride  of  patriotism,  al>ove  all  difficult.    The  tact 
that  could  select  precisely  what  should  be  said,  and,  eayiog  little, 
could  yet  say  all,  was  the  prerogative  of  Simonides.    It  was  not 
to  much  genius  as  artistic  feeling,  tlje  sense  of  propriety  and 
l>erfect  workmanship,  that  epigram  called  for;  and  these  quali- 
t-ies  were  precisely  those  in  which  the  excellence  of  Simonides 
^Jot'sijfted.     And  this  may  stand  for  our  judgment  on  the  poetry 
^  Simcmidea  in  geueraL     The  praise  which  we  have  accorde<l 
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to  hira  all  will  admit  to  be  deserved,  and  for  ahJudicatiTig  hia 
claims  to  genius  we  have  the  autliurity  of  Pindar  (OL  iL  86), 
^I'ho,  althoii|»h  lie  was  a  rival  of  Simonitlos  and  s|(oko  •with 
sonie;vhat  of  Llio  acerbity  ctf  rivalry,  ivas  likely,  even  if  be  struck 
liiirJer  than  a  niore  iin[)artial  ciitic,  not  to  strike  at  the  wrong 
place,  hut  to  detect  more  surely  than  any  niodsirn  ciitic  tha 
weak  point  in  Simonides. 

The  low  estimate  forrafid  by  Pindar  of  Bacchylides  has  beep 
generally  accepted.  Bacchylides  was  the  nephew  of  Simonidea, 
who  probably  initiated  1dm  into  the  service  of  the  Muses,  Like 
Simoiiidea,  Kicchylides  cultivated  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
in  all  cases  Bacohyltdea  seems  to  liave  faithfully  followed  in  tha 
footsteps  of  Siuiouides-  Other  choral  lyric  poets  of  this  period 
■were  Lasua  of  Hermione,  who  was  cultivated  by  Hipparchug, 
was  devoted  especially  to  the  composition  of  dithyrambs,  and 
was  said  to  have  given  instruction  to  Pindar ;  Mclaidppidea 
the  elder,  ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  Tynnichus  of  Chalcis,  Lam^ 
prokles,  Kydias,  llybrias,  aud  Diagoras. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

FIKt>ABi 

PjNDAR  was  born  B.o.  521  {less  probably  RO.  517)  in  Cynjs- 
ceplmlsB,  a  subuib  of  Thebes,  and,  appropriately  enough  in  one 
who  was  to  sing  of  victories  acliiaved  in  the  national  games  of 
Hellas,  he  was  born  in  the  month  Muu)'chion,  during  the  cele- 
hmtiou  of  the  Pytluaii  games.  He  belonged  to  thn  illustrious 
family  uf  the  it'^gidee  {Fyth.  v.  72),  wbo  traced  their  pedigree 
to  the  time  of  Cadmus,  and  counted  distinguished  branches  in 
Dorian  lands  as  well  as  in  Tliobes.  Tlius  by  descent  Pindar 
was  inclined  to  sympatliise  with  Dorian  and  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies, while  the  connection  of  tlie  iE^idjs  with  the  teniploa 
and  oracles  of  Greece  may  partly  account  for  his  cultivatior^  of 
tliQ  clior.il  poetry  that  was  devoted  miiinly  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  In  spite  of  the  contempt  which  the  Athenians  liad  for 
the  lloeotians — "  Boeotian  swine  "  was  one  of  the  expressions 
in  wliich  this  contempt  found  vent — the  Boeotians  wore  ueither 
wholly  excluded  from  refining  influences  by  their  depressing 
climate,  nor  wholly  destitute  of  native  artiste.  The  music  of 
the  ilute  was  cultivated  with  much  success,  and  Pindar,  though 
by  far  the  greatest^  was  not  the  only  poet  whom  Boeotia  pro 
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dnced.  The  existfince  of  Pindar  would  of  itself  point  to  the 
cultivation  of  music  and  clioral  poetry  in  Boeotia,  if  we  knetr 
nothing  more,  as  tlie  knowleilge  of  the  pusition  of  some  of  the 
Btars  possessed  by  some  ancii-nt  nations  prf;v».'8  their  auquiiintnnce 
urith  a  certain  amount  of  inutbematics,  thou^'h  these  have  lefl 
ho  other  trace.  But  we  are  not  reduced  to  conjecture  of  thia 
sort  in  the  present  case.  The  earliest  instruction  given  to 
Pindur,  and  the  earliest  artists  who  tired  his  [wetic  instincts, 
were  Boeotian.  His  knowleilge  of  the  flute  was  derived  from 
Scopelinus,  who  is  Bometinie^  stated  to  have  been  his  father, 
sometiujes  his  stepfather ;  and  from  the  poetesses  Myitis  and 
Corinna,  Pindar  learned  something,  though  whether  in  the  way 
of  instruction  or  rivalry  is  uncertain  ;  probably  they  airecled 
him  in  both  ways.  There  is  a  story  that  Corinna  criticised  his 
early  eilorts  adversely,  on  the  ground  that  they  displayed  a 
poverty  of  mythological  content.  This  is  a  charge  which  can> 
not  justly  be  brought  against  those  odes  of  his  that  we  possess  ; 
and  Coriuna  hor-self  seems  to  have  recogni-^etl  this,  for  later 
she  warued  liim  ''  to  sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  tlie 
sack.* 

The  earliest  fact  that  we  know  with  certainty  in  Pindar'a 
literary  career  is  the  conipositioti  of  the  tenth  Pythian  Ode, 
which  he  wrote  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  The  Pythian  gatnea, 
which  were  one  of  the  four  national  gitmes  of  llellaa — tlia 
Olympian,  the  Pytliian,  the  demean,  and  the  Isthmian — derived 
theii"  name  from  Pythius,  an  epithet  of  ApoUo,  given  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  slaying  the  dragon  Pytho.  They  were  held 
on  the  Crisssean  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  the 
oracle  of  Ap<:>lIo.  Originally  the  contests  at  this  festival  were 
musical,  and  the  subject  of  the  nomes  that  were  composed 
for  the  contest  was  the  praise  of  Apollo.  In  course  of  time 
athletic  games  were  added,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games  ; 
but  at  all  times  the  musical,  literary,  and  artistic  cumpctitiona 
were  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pythian,  and  excelled  even 
those  of  the  01ym|jian  games.  Although  athletic  games  were 
a*lded  in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  festival,  the  Amphictyons, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  Pythia,  did  not  slavishly  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  programme  of  the  Olynipia,  but  introduced 
events  which  the  Olympians  subsequently  borrowed.  Among 
these  contests  was  the  double  foot-race  {diauhn)  for  boys,  i.e.  a 
race  to  the  end  of  ihe  course  (a/uflium)  and  ba*^k  agaiji — 440  yards. 
It  is  in  honour  of  Hippocleas,,  who  won  tliis  race  in  aa  502, 
that  Pindar  composed  the  tenth  of  the  Pythian  Ode.s,  which,  like 
the  rest,  are  arranged  not  chrouoiogically,  but  according  to  the 
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importance  of  the  victory  celfibrated.  Tliat  ia  to  say,  chariot  ( 
horse  races  are  Tanked  first,  and  then  come  "boxing  and  wrestling 
matche?,  the  pancratia,  ami  finally  the  foot  nices.  Oilea  com- 
posed in  honour  of  a  victor  in  the  national  games  were  soiuetinieB 
sung  on  the  spot,  hut  more  frequently  tliey  were  peifonned  by 
hia  friends  on  his  retnrn  home.  Tlie  celebration  of  tlie  victory 
was  not  merely  a  public,  hut  also  a  reli^ous  ceremony,  for  thanks 
vere  publicly  paid  to  the  gods  for  the  honour  which  by  their 
favour  the  victor  had  won  for  the  city.  A  solemn  proccssioa 
was  made  to  the  temple,  thauka  and  a  sacrifice  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  banquet.  During 
&OHIS  part  of  the  ceremony  the  triumphal  ode,  which  some 
friend  of  the  victor  engaged  a  poet  to  compose,  was  aunj^  by  a 
chorus  traineil  for  the  occasion.  Sometimes  the  ode  was  sung 
during  the  procession  to  the  temple,  but  more  frequently  at  the-^ 
hanquet.  The  tenth  P^-thian  Ode,  which  was  composed  hy 
Pindar  at  the  request  of  Thorax,  one  of  the  AleundKi,  who  reigned 
at  Larissa,  was  probably  sung  at  the  hanquet.  The  subjects 
■which  Pindar  had  to  treat  of  in  this  ode  were,  as  we  can  see, 
pretty  well  defined  beforehand.  liijipoclcas,  the  victor,  and 
Thorax  would  naturally  be  luentiooed ;  and  as  they  hoth  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Aleuada3,  some  myth  connected  with  that 
family  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  Again,  as  the  father  of 
Hippocleas  had  himsp.lf  won  victories  in  thw  national  games,  the 
fact  would  approptriately  be  referred  to  in  a  Lriumphal  ode  honour- 
ing his  son.  Finally,  the  god  Apollo,  at  whoso  festival  the  victory 
had  been  won,  would  claim  some  verses  from  the  poet.  To  these 
necessary  topics  Pindar  confines  himself ;  but  in  this,  tlie  first 
of  his  triumphal  odes,  he  already  shows  complete  skill  in  inter- 
weaving hia  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  rise  as 
a  series  of  pictures  spontancoiisly  to  the  p)oet's  mind,  and  not  to 
be  the  ingenious  mosaic  of  a  professional  writer  of  occasional 
Terse.  The  Aleuadeu  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Heracles, 
whose  descendants  ruled  also  in  Lacedaemoa ;  and  with  an  allusion 
to  this  connection  between  the  two  states — a  connection  of  which 
Thessaly  would  be  proud  to  be  reminded — Pindar  opens  the  ode, 
justifying  this  compliment  to  Tliessiily  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
of  one  of  the  Alcuadae,  Ilippocleas,  the  \\inner  of  the  Diaulos, 
that  he  is  about  to  sing.  To  Apollo  is  due  the  praise  for  thia 
victory,  as  for  the  victories  of  Hippocleas'  father  at  Olympia  and 
at  the  Pythia.  Father  and  sou  have  tlius  attained  the  greatest 
happiness  and  pride  which  are  possible  for  mortals  :  to  do  more, 
to  achieve  such  an  exploit  as  to  penetrate  to  the  mysterious  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  ia  only  for  the  gods,  or  for  such  a  hero  aa 
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PiJTseus  (an  ancestor  of  Heracles  and  therefore  of  the  Aloimdse) 
aided  by  a  god.  Pindar  then  describes  the  happy  nice  of  Hyper- 
boreans, who  know  neither  sickness  nor  death,  labour  nor  war, 
but  laugh,  sing,  dance,  and  airouse  "  witli  golden  bay-lcavea  in 
their  hair."  I'roui  this  story  of  Perseus  Pindar  recall:?  himself 
suddenly — for  "hia  song  of  praiae  flitteth  like  a  honey-bee  from 
tale  to  tale  "  ^ — aa  though  he  had  been  carried  away  by  his  verse ; 
and,  with  a  conipltraent  to  Thorax  and  the  Alcuadse,  who  govern 
the  Thessalians  well,  he  concludes. 

Although  Pindar  received  his  earliest  instraction  in  Thebes 
from  Scopelinus,  Myrtis,  and  Corinna,  he  went  to  Athens  to 
learn  more.  There  he  found  Apollodorus,  Agatliocles.  and  Lasns 
of  Hermione  at  work,  and  thera  he  took  as  his  mastere.  At 
tljis  early  periwl  of  his  life  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
friendship  which  ever  after  existed  between  him  and  the 
Athenian  people,  in  spile  of  Pindar's  Theban  birth.  This  visit 
to  Athens  probably  had  its  influence  on  Pindar's  style,  as  it 
eertaiuiy  had  on  his  vocabulary,  though  we  cannot  trace  it  very 
precisely. 

The  next  fact  which  is  known  to  ua  in  Piudar's  literary 
career  is  the  comppgitiou  of  the  sixth  Pythian  Ode,  at  the  nge  of 
twenty-eight  (B.a  349).''  /This  ode  commemorates  the  victory  of 
a  chariot  driven  by  Thrasyhulus,  to  whose  father,  Xeuocrates,  the 
brother  of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigeutum,  the  chariot  and  horses 
belonged,  and  who  was  consequently  proclaimed  as  victor.  The 
ode  is  shorty  is  addressed  to  Thmsylndus,  and  was  probably  sung 
at  Delphi  ;  for  this  ode,  like  the  tenth,  celebrates  a  Pythian 
victory.  It  is  indeed  probable,  seeing  that  the  four  earliest 
odes  by  Pindar  celebnxfce  victories  at  the  Pythia,  the  festival  of 
the  god  of  Delphi,  that  Pintlar's  family  connection  with  Delphi 
determined  the  direction  of  his  first  efforts  to  the  celebnvtion  of 
Pythian  victories.  The  sixth  Pytldan  Ode  ia  short  and  simple 
ilike  in  style  and  composition  ;  this  victory  in  the  chariot  race 
has  earned  for  Xcnocrntes  a  treasuro  of  song  whieli  **  neither 
wind  nor  wintry  rain-storm  coming  from  Ftrango  lands,  as  a 
laeme  liost  born  of  the  thunderou.n  cloutl,  shall  carry  into  the 
hiding-places  of  the  sea."  Thnnsybulus,  the  son,  and  also  the 
charioteer  of  Xenocrate.%  has  honoured  his  father;  and  in  hia 
filial  piety  he  is  like  Antilochus,  who,  when  his  father's  hnr.'?ca 
Were  killed  in  the  bnltlc  by  Paris,  and  his  father,  Nestor,  wai 
being  attacked  by  Meinnon,  bouglit  his  fatlici-'s  life  by  big  own. 
" These  things  are  of  the  past,"  Pindar  admits,  "but  of  men 

*  Throughout  this  clmiitar  the  quoUttrrna  A>re  from  tbe  £uliairal>]«  triuialif 
lion  at  Pindar  by  Mr.  Erncftl  Mifcm  {Hattnoillan.  1884^ 
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that  now  are,  Thrasybultis  Lath  eorae  nearest  to  our  fatheia' 
gauge." 

In  the  same  year  {b.O.  494)  that  Xenocrates  woo  the  charitt 
race  at  the  Pythian  games,  Midas  of  Akragas,  for  "nhom  the 
twelfth  Pythian  Ode  was  written,  won  tlie flute-playing  matcli. 
The  same  player  was  winner  in  tho  same  contest  in  n.0.  490, 
and  it  is  uncertain  for  which  victory  the  ode  was  corapoeed. 
The  twelfth  ode  ia  shorter,  and  even  more  simple  in  structure, 
than  the  sixth.  It  was  probably  eung  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple,  for  it  contains  only  Etrophes  and  antistruphes ; 
whereas  those  odes  which  contain  also  epodes  were  probably 
sung  at  the  banquet ;  for  it  was  customary  for  the  chorus  to 
fitanJ  still  during  the  singing  of  the  epodes,  a  fact  whidi  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  odes  containing  epodes 
ccBild  hardly  well  be  sung  during  a  procession.  The  ode  opRua 
with  an  appeal  to  the  fair  city  of  Akragaa  to  welcome  Midas, 
who  has  beaten  all  Hellas  "in  the  art  which  once  on  a  time 
Pailas  Athene  devised,  when  she  made  music  of  the  fierce 
Gorgon's  deatli-lament."  By  means  of  this  transition  Pindar  is 
carried  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Perseus,  who  [lenetrated  to  tho 
dim  mysterious  country  of  tho  three  Grey  Sisters,  robbed  them, 
of  the  one  eye  which  they  possessed  in  common,  and  slew  tlie 
Gorgon  Meilusa,  whose  hea*!  even  in  death  posaessed  the  power  of 
changing  to  stone  whatever  it  was  turned  on.  Armed  with  the 
Medusa's  head,Pei^sieus  toolt  vengeance  onPolydectes,  his  mother's 
oppressor.  Tims  Perseus,  like  Midas,  achieved  a  victory  ;  but 
(and,  with  this  implied  warning  to  Midaa  not  toe;£;ult  overmuch 
in  the  moment  of  triumph,  the  ode  closes)  there  shall  be  si 
time  that  shall  lay  hold  on  a  man  unaware,  an4  shall  give  him 
one  thing  beyond  his  hope,  but  another  it  shall  bestow  not  yet 

In  ao,  490  Pindar  wrote  the  seventh  Pythian  Ode  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Megaeles,  tlie  Athenian,  in  the  chariot- 
race.  The  ode  is  short,  which  is  not  strange,  as  it  was  sung  at 
Delphi  on  the  evening  of  tho  victory ;  and  it  ia  perfunctory. 
Megacles  belonged  to  tfie  distinguished  family  of  the  Alcmaeo- 
nida),  who  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  had  himself  won  many  victories  in  the 
various  national  games,  and  had  been  banished  from  Athena 
twice.  Pindar  touches  very  briefly  on  these  topics,  and  dis- 
misses the  whole  matter  in  a  score  of  lines.  The  year  B.O.  490, 
the  thirty-second  of  Pindar's  life,  was  the  date  of  something 
more  important  even  than  victories  in  chariot-racing.  It  waa 
the  year  in  which  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Persians  at  Mara- 
thon.    On  ihia'  great  victory,  however,  Pindar  at  the  time  looked 
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with  the  B^ime  eyes  as  his  fellow-Thebans.     Later,  indeed,  he 
came  to  understand  the  v.ilue  of  the  services  which  Athens  at 
this  time  and  in  the  second  Persian  war  rendered  to  all  Hellas; 
but  at  first  he  probably,  lilce  his  fellow-citizens,  only  saw  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  a  victory  for  the  state  with  which  Theljea 
yrsLS  frequently  at  war,  and  for  which  she  always  entertained 
feelings  of  hostility.     With  any  victory  won  by  tlie  democracy 
of  Athens  the  aristocrats  of  Thebes  could  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy.    Between  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.   490,  and  tlia 
battle  of  Salaniis,  B.C,  480,  there  are  only  three  odes  VTitten 
by  Pindar  that  are  preserve^].     The  tenth  Olympian  Ode  was 
■written  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Agesidanms,  an  Epizephy- 
rian  Locrian  in  the  boys'  boxing-match,  u.o,  484.     The  ode  is 
one  of  those  which  were  com|iosed  and  sung  on  the  spot.     Ifc 
is  brief,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  promise  to  conij)Ose  a  more 
elaborate  work  in  the  future.     The  promise  was,  after  an  un- 
certain interval,  and  probably  not  before  B,c.  476,  redeemed  in 
the  eleventh  Olympian  Ode.     In  the  latter  ode  Pindar  acknow- 
ledges his  debt,  praises  Apesidamua  and  his  trainer,  and  says 
(86—90),  *'Even  as  a  son  by  liis  lawful  wife  is  w<dconie  to  a 
lather,  who  hath  now  travelled  to  the  other  side  of  youth,  and 
uiaketh  his  soul  warm  with  love — for  wealth  that  must  fall  to  a 
etranfje  owner  from  without  is  most  hateful  to  a  dj'ing  man — 
BO  also,  AgesidamuSj  witeii  a  man  who  hath  done  hononr.ible 
^eeils  goetli  unsunji;  to  the  house  of  Hades,  this  man  luith  apeut 
"Vain   breath  and  won   but  brief  gladness  fur  his  toil."     Bub 
J*inclar's  song  is  washed  along  as  the  rolling  pebble  is  by  the 
"wave,  as  he  himself  says  (10),  and  from  the  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pian games  the  poet  turns  to  the  games  themselves  and  tidla 
^he    mythical   story   of  their   instil iition.      Accoiding  to  this 
xiccouni,  Ueracles  having  been  cheated  of  the  reward  promised 
iiim   by  Augeas   for  cleansing  hia  stables,   proceetled  to  take 
A'engeance,  and  Augeas  "  siuv  bis  rich  native  land,  his  own  city, 
T)eneath  fierce  fire  and  iron  blows  sink  down  into  the  deep  moat 
^)f  calamity."     Augeas  himself  was  slain,     "Of  strife  against 
^trongt*r  powers,"  says  Pijidar  in  one  of  the  gnomes  that  he  is 
"•Janious  for,  "  it  is  hard  to  be  rid."     After  liis  victory,  Heracles 
gathered  together  his  host  at  Pisa,  by  the  ancient  tomb  of  Pelops, 
Xnade  offerings  from  the  sjjoil  and  held  the  first  Olympian  games: 
The  third  ude,  which  falls  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
mnd  Salamis,  is  the  fifth  Nemcan.     It  was  comjx)sed  in  honour 
«3f  Pytheas  of  .^gina,  winner  in  the  biys'  p;tnkration  at  the 
ifemean  games.     The  kernel  of  the  ode  is  the  favour  which 
■the  gods  showed  to  the  iEacidae,  the  patron  heroes  of  /Egina,   » 
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Having  tliua  brought  the  victor  into  connection  with  the  heroei 
■who  bpfore  him  brotii^ht  glory  to  ^gina,  Pindiir  proceeds  to 
fleJect  from  the  niytha  connected  with  the  iEnciilfe  one  which 
was  told  of  Prleus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  i'Eacu^,  and  which 
conveyed  tlie  moral  les-son  which  h  to  be  found  in  most  of  Pin- 
dar's odes.  The  moral  value  of  athletic  training  is  the  self- 
control  which  it  necessitates;  and  the  story  which  Pindar  relates 
of  the  continence  of  Peleiis,  and  his  rewanl  in  gaining  Thetia 
for  his  wife,  evidently  means  that  the  self-cantrol  which  JPytheas 
hnd  exercised  as  a  buy,  with  the  jL;li>riou3  reward  of  victory,  was 
equally  necessai-y  throngliont  lift>,  and  equally  certain  to  meet 
with  a  fitting  return.  Apart,  however,  from  the  myth  and  the 
moral  wliich  constitute  the  substance  of  the  ode,  the  introduc- 
tion is  interesting  as  showing  the  function  of  odes  of  victory  in 
Greek  life.  A  triumph  in  the  n;itional  games  not  only  brought 
honour  and  joy  to  the  victor  nnd  to  I  lis  city  ;  it  was  also  a  mark 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  for  it  was  by  their  goodwill  alone  so 
great  a  glory  could  be  bestowed.  The  commemoration,  there- 
fore, of  this  act  of  divine  favour  was  a  religious  duty,  and 
claimed  the  service-s  of  the  arts.  Sculpture  and  poetry  vied  in 
giving  expression  to  this  sentiment  of  obligation  to  the  gods  and 
of  public  rejoicing.  But  poetry,  Pindar  says  in  the  introJuction 
to  this  ode,  has  a  wider  range  than  sculpture,  for  poetry  travels 
everywhere.  "  No  statuary  I,  that  I  should  fa&liion  images  to 
rest  idly  on  their  jjedestals  ;  nay,  but  by  every  trading  ship  and 
plying  boat  fortli  from  vEgina  fare,  sweet  song  of  mine,  and 
bear  abroad  the  news,  how  thnt  Ltimpon's  son,  the  strong- 
limbed  Pytheas,  hath  won  at  Nemea  the  pankratiast's  crown, 
while  on  his  cheeks  he  showcth  not  as  yet  the  vine-hloom'a 
mother,  mellowing  midsunimer." 

In  the  odes  composed  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis  no  mention  occurs  of  the  services  of  Athens  to  Greece 
in  the  Persian  wars ;  atul  it  is  probtible  that  Pindar's  Theban 
feeling  prevented  him  from  recognising — wluit  perhaps  was  not 
then  generally  recngni.'sed — bow  great  these  services  were.  But 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — how  long  after,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say — he  did  realise  the  mjignitude  of  the  danger  which 
had  been  averted  from  Greece,  and  tlie  pity  of  it  that  Thebes 
had  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  patriotic  sflf-Hacrifice.  In  the 
seventh  Isthmian  Ode  lie  alluded  to  tlie  grief  thus  caused  to 
him  :  '*  I.  albeit  heavy  nt  heart,  am  bidden  to  call  upon  the 
golden  Muse.  Yea,  since  we  are  come  forth  from  our  sore 
troubles,  let  ua  not  fall  into  the  desolation  of  crownlessnesa, 
neither  nurse  our  griefs  ;  but  having  ease  from  our  iUs  that  are 
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past  mendiTig,  we  will  set  some  pleasant  thing  before  the  people, 
though  it  follow  hard  on  pain  :  inasmuch  as  some  go^l  hath  put 
awny  from  us  the  Tantalus-stone  that  hung  above  cur  heads,  a 
corse  intolerable  to  Hellas." 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Pindar  was  about  forty 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  entering  on  the  second  period  of  his 
literary  career,  and  his  reputation  was  spreading  beyond  the 
seas  to  the  farthest  colonies  of  Greece.  Even  before  this  he  had 
received  conmiissions  from  Sicily,  and  his  name,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  works,  must  have  lieen  known  there.  But  now  we 
find  him  writing  odes  for  the  king  of  Cyrcne,  and  for  other  in- 
habitants of  that  distant  colony.  Indeed,  it  is  iuferred  from  these 
odes  that  Pindar  himself  travelled  to  Cyrene.  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  I'itidar  visited 
Sicily,  and  stayed  for  a  long  time  in  the  islnml  Of  the  forty- 
four  odes  of  victory  which  have  come  down  to  us,  fourteen  were 
composed  for  Sicilian  victors.  With  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Pindar  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy.  The 
odes  in  bis  honour  (O.  i,  P.  i,  2,  3)  reveal  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  private  affairs  as  well  as  the  public  policy  of  the  tyrant. 
But  Pindar's  acquaintance  with  Sicily  was  not  confined  to  the 
court  of  S>Tacuse ;  he  seems  to  have  bt>en  known  in  Akragas 
(O.  2.  3,  P.  6.  12,  L  2),  Camarina  (0.  4.  5),  and  Himera  (O. 
12).  Next  to  Sicily,  /Egina  fills  the  most  iinportant  place  in 
Pindar's  epinikia  or  odes  of  victory.  One  fourth  of  the  odea 
have  to  do  with  .^giuetan  victors  ;  and  Pindar  seems  to  have 
had  an  especial  affection  for  the  place.  He  calls  it  '*the  com- 
mon light  of  all,  which  aideth  the  stranger  with  justice;"  the 
place  "  where  saviour  Themis,  who  sitteih  in  judgment  by  Zeus, 
the  stranger's  succour,  is  honoured  more  than  anywhere  else 
among  men."  "From  the  beginning  is  hei-  fame  perfect,  for  she 
is  sung  of  as  the  nurse  of  heroes,  foremost  in  many  games  and  in 
violent  fights  ;  and  in  her  mortal  men  also  is  she  pre-eminent." 
"We  find  Pin<lar'8  odes  also  in  Argos,  Lotris,  Corinth,  Orcho- 
tnenus,  Athens,  and  Thessaly  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  poet  himself  visited  these  places. 

To  this  period  of  Pindar's  litcraiy  career  belongs  the  fourth 
Pythian  Ode.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  tiie  work  of  Pindar  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  o<ie  is  written  in  honour  of  the 
victory  gaitied  in  the  Pythian  chariot-race  by  Arkosilas,  king  of 
Cyrene.  The  myth  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  poem  is 
the  tale  of  the  expedition  of  Jason  in  the  Argo  in  quest  of  tho 
golden  fleece.  The  connection^  between  the  myth  and  Cyrene 
is  that  Cyrene  was  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  desceti 
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danta  of  Euphemua,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  ode  appears  to 
have  had  another  object  tbau  tlie  ostensible  one  of  ojicbratin'^ 
the  victory  of  Arkesilas :  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  either 
to  reconcile  or  to  mark  the  reconciliation  of  Arkesilas  with  his 
kinsman  Deniophilua,  who  had  taken  part  in  an  unsucceaaful 
aristijcratical  rebellion,  and  had  been  exiled  in  consequence. 
The  ode  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usual  with  Pindar ;  the 
myth  is  much  lo:iger,  and  the  introduction  is  proportionately 
increased.  The  work  is  consequently  not  so  close  ;  and  as  the 
parts  are  exhibited  in  greater  magnitudej  their  relation  is  more 
easily  discerned  than  in  odes  of  greater  condensation.  The 
narrative  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  scenes  which  succeed 
each  other  in  the  history  of  the  expedition  are  painted  with  all 
the  brilliancy  of  Pindar's  opulent  vocabulary,  and  with  a  dis- 
tiiictnesa  and  reality  not  surpassed  by  any  other  poet.  The 
einiplicity  of  this  ode  ia  ranch  assisted  by  the  fact  that  Pindar 
devotes  himself  purely  to  the  business  of  narrating  the  myth  ; 
whereas  in  other  odes  he  seeks  to  cast  light  on  some  central 
idea  from  all  points  of  view,  and  to  do  this  ho  shifts  his  ground 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  dazzling,  and  before  one  myth  has  had 
time  to  die  away  from  the  retina,  aa  it  were,  of  the  mind's  eye, 
he  throws  on  it  another  and  yet  another.  The  greater  sim- 
plicity of  the  ode,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  confined  to 
tlio  clearjiess  of  the  narrative  merely  ;  the  metre  is  not  of  the 
higldy  elaborate  character  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Pindar.  It 
apjiroaolies  to  the  hexameter,  as  the  tone  of  the  narrative  ap» 
proaches  the  stjle  of  ejiic;  and  we  may  conjecture  with  prolwi- 
bility  that  the  greater  clearness  of  the  narrative  and  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  metre  point  to  a  much  less  elaborate  musical 
accompaniment  than  was  designed  fur  the  other  odes. 

The  third  period  of  Pindar's  literary  career  extends  from  the 
time  when  he  was  sixty-live  years  of  age  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
When  ho  died  is  uncertain.  The  tradition  usually  acceptetl 
makes  him  to  be  eighty  years  of  age  at  hia  death.  All  that 
Ave  know  is  that  the  fourth  OIyni[>ian  Ode  was  in  all  i.nv 
habiiity  composed  in  b.o.  452,  and  we  cannot  be  certain  tnat 
any  of  tlie  odes  we  possess  belong  to  a  later  date,  allhoiigh  the 
eighth  Olympian  is  sometimes  considered  as  having  been  coni- 
iwsed  in  b.c.  450.  To  tlio  third  period  behjng,  in  addition  to 
the  two  odes  just  mentioned,  the  lifth  and  ninth  Olympian 
Odes  and  the  sixth  Isthmian.  A  decline  of  power  is  traenl  ia 
the  odes  of  this  period  by  some  critic^*,  but  it  is  only  to  a  slight 
extent  that  Pintiar  falls  btdow  himself. 
''  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  odes  of  victoiy  that  have  SUT 
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▼ived  to  onr  time,  Pindar  also  wrote  paeans,  partheniR,  prosoilia 
or  processional  songs,  hymns,  hyporchcmata,  encomia,  drinking- 
songs,  dirges,  and  dithyrambs  ;  but  although  we  poesesa  frag* 
meiits  of  some  of  these,  the  frapnienta  are  incon!>iderableb     It 
is,  howeyer,  fortunate  for  the  history  of  Greek  literature  that 
we  should  have  specimens  of  choral  lyric  such  as  the  odea  of 
YJctory  which  have  been  preserved.     Tliey  serve  to  show  us  the 
connection  of  choral  lyric  with  previous  ijenm  of  p)oetry,  and 
its   ditferonce  from  the  chorus  of  tragedy,  and  thus  they  ex- 
hibit a  link  in  the  development  of  Greek  literature  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  last.     As  regards  the  connection  with 
earlier  kinds  of  poetry,  we  may  notice  that  choral  lyric  shows 
that  its  roots  are  in  epic  poetry,  not  only  by  the  epic  words 
which  we  find  in  Pindar,  and  by  the  myths  and  legends  which 
he  borrows  from  tlie  epic  poet?,  but  essentially  by  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  the  element  of  narrative,  which  constitutes  epic 
poetry  and  is  absent  from  personal  lyrics.     But  under  the  term 
**epic"  poetry  is  iuelmled  not  only  narratives  such  as  those  of 
Homer  and  the  Cyclic  poets,  but  also  the  didactic  poetry  of 
Hesiod  and  his  school.     With  this  class  of  epic  also  the  choral 
lyric  of  Pindar  has  points  in  common.     As  a  rule,  Pindar  hna  a 
moral  lesson  to  teach  even  in  his  odes  of  victory,  and  tlius  he 
^reproduces  the  spirit  and  the  characteristic  of  Hesiodic  poetry. 
The  epic  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  was  followed  by  the  personal 
lyrics  of  the  ^olian  poets,  Alcaius  and  Sappho,  and  in  the 
choral  lyric  of  Pindar  we  find  comprised  the  leading  qualities 
of  perstinal  lyrics  as  well  as  of  epic  and  of  didactic  poetry. 
Choral  does  indeed  ditfer  from  personal  lyric  in  the  occasion 
of  its  cum{x>sitii>u  and  production.     The  lyric  poets  of  Lesljoa 
"Were  not  bouml  down  by  times  and  seasons,  but  gave  expression 
to   their  emotions  as  their  emotions  prompted  them,  whereas 
the  composer  of  choral  lyric  had  to  wait  for  a  commission.    Dut 
tho  two  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  have  this  in  common,  that  in  both 
the  poet  a[jjtears  in  person,  whei-eaa  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
the  poet  never  brings  himself  before  the  reatlcr.     In  Pindar 
this  self-consciousness  is  extreme.     In  virtue  of  his  genius  and 
liis  divine  gift  of  song,  he  feels  himself  the  equal  of  princes ; 
«ind  on  tho  victor,  great  as  victory  makes  him,  he  of  his  good- 
'Vrill  can  confer  a  boon  second  only  to  victory  itself.    Thus,  then, 
the  choral  lyric  of  Pindar  sums  up  ia  itself  all  that  had  gone 
tefore  ia  Greek  poetry.     We  have  now  to  see  iu  what  respect, 
and  why,  choral  lytic  chnn^^cd  when  it  became  incorponttud  in 
"Wie  drama.     In  the  first  pla.c<»,  tho  element  of  narrative  in  this 
kind  of  lyric  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  drama.     Mythi 
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are  all  ided  to  rather  than  narrated  in  the  choraa  of  tragedy ; 
and  the  reason  in  obvious.  Narrative  in  the  drama  found  its 
place  in  the  Bpceehes  of  the  messengers  or  other  subonliu-ito 
clmractera,  who  in  all,  or  nearly  all  Greek  tragedies,  relate  tlia 
events  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  be  perfor.ned 
upon  the  stage.  In  the  next  place:,  clioral  lyric  in  becoruing 
the  chorus  of  tragedy  lost  its  personal  character.  "We  cannot 
look  to  the  chorus  for  the  personal  view8  of  a  Greek  tragediaa 
on  the  moral  or  othfr  problems  raised  in  his  play.  The  drama- 
tist holds  up  these  problems  for  investigation  in  all  kinds  of 
lights,  from  the  point  of  view  first  of  one  character,  then  of 
another.  But  his  own  personal  view  need  never  find  direct 
expression  ;  and  frequently  the  chorus  eimply  suras  up  the 
action  of  the  i^lay,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  and  does  not 
express  any  opinion  thereon,  or  at  the  most  reflects  the  feel- 
ings which  tlie  audience  may  be  expected  to  experience.  In. 
fine,  the  difference  between  choral  lyric  and  the  cliorus  of 
tragedy  is  partly  of  degree,  partly  of  kind.  In  degree,  because 
narrative  ia  minimised;  in  kind,  because  the  opinions  expressed 
are  not  professedly  the  pn^t's.  In  one  respect,  however,  choral 
lyric  underwent  no  change  when  incorporated  into  the  drama. 
It  still  remained  highly  musical  In  the  tragic  chorus,  as  ia 
choral  lyric,  the  musical  accompaniment  was  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  "words.  In  both,  the  function  of  the  words  seems  tt> 
have  been,  not  so  much  to  present  a  logical  series  of  definite 
ideas,  as  to  evoke  n  series  of  emotions,  and  to  pass  before  the 
mind's  eye  h right  and  beautiful  or  impressive  images,  which 
succeeded  eat^h  other  tno  rapidly  for  analysis,  hut  not  too  rapidly 
to  produce  the  feeling  designed  by  the  poet. 

If,  now,  in  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  word  of  Pindar's  quality 
as  a  poet,  it  will  be  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  the  special  fu no- 
lion,  as  just  described,  of  choral  lyric  that  his  special  excellence 
consists.  Image  after  inin^e  is  presented  by  him  to  our  eyes : 
from  this  point  and  from  that,  and  from  yet  another,  light  ol 
the  brightest  is  throivn  on  the  point  which  ho  wishes  to  illumine. 
To  enileavour  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  which  thus 
rapidly  succeed  each  other  is  to  lose  the  total  impression  which 
the  wliole  is  intended  to  convey.  Doubtless  tliere  always  was 
a  threjid  running  through  all  the  ideas  contained  in  an  ode; 
and  in  many  cases  the  thread  by  diligent  study  can  even  now 
he  distiiignislied ;  but  it  seems  improbable  lliat  the  audience, 
whose  attention  was  claimed  by  the  tnusic  as  well  as  the  words, 
either  were  able  or  M'ere  expected  by  Pindar  to  analyse  logically 
the  odo  as  they  heard  it.     The  ideas  and  emotions  aroused  iv 
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the  audience  were  as  satisfactory,  but  probably  not  more  rlofinitt;, 
tlian  those  aroused  by  music.  The  two  chief  qualiti«^s  of  Pin- 
dur's  ]>oetry  are  rajiidity  and  radiance.  In  his  desire  to  illus- 
trate Lis  thouglit  from  every  jxiiut  of  view,  he  not  only  flashes 
from  one  illuslnition  to  another  before  tlie  mind  of  the  hearer 
has  wliolly  taken  in  the  force  of  the  first;  but  within  a  singlp 
eentenco  lie  ia^ea  two  conceptions,  whose  joint  effect  is  raorfa 
rapid  and  more  dazzlmjj  than  that  which  w<iuld  be  produced  by 
their  sepamte  enunciation.  As  for  the  radiance  of  his  poetry, 
it  id  seen  not  only  in  his  fondness  for  epithuts  of  brightneas  and 
elfulgence,  but  in  the  vividness  and  persistency  with  which  the 
imagftS  of  tho  ])ersons  and  tilings  described  by  him  remain  on 
the  wind's  eye  ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  belter  than  by  quoting 
from  the  fourth  Pythian  as  an  illustration  the  description  of 
Jason:  "So  in  the  fulupss  of  time  he  came,  wielding  two 
sjtears,  a  wondrous  man  ;  and  the  vesture  that  was  upon  him 
was  twofold,  the  garb  of  the  Magnetes'  country  dose  fitting  to 
his  splendid  limbs,  but  above  he  wore  leopard-skin  to  turn  the 
hissing  showers ;  nor  were  the  bright  locks  of  hia  hair  shorn 
from  him,  but  over  all  his  back  ran  rippling  down.  Swiftly  he 
went  straight  on,  and  took  his  stand,  making  trial  of  bis  daunt- 
less soul,  in  the  market-place  when  the  multitude  was  full." 

Connected  with  Pindar  are  the  names  of  Myrtis  and  Corinna. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Anthedon  in  Ikeotia. 
We  should  not  even  know  that  sho  comi)Osed  lyric  poetry,  were 
it  not  that  Corintia  has  recorded  the  fact  tliat  she  competed 
against  Pindar.  Corinna,  born  in  Tanagra,  is  said,  like  Pindar, 
to  have  been  taught  by  JIyrti&  She  too  conjpeted  against 
Pindar,  and  is  said  to  have  five  titnes  defeated  him  for  the 
prize — a  result  which  Pausiinias  conjectures  to  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  conipose^^l  in  the  local  dialect,  while  Pindar 
employed  Doric  Here  we  may  mention  the  name  of  some 
other  poetesses.  Telesilla  of  Argos,  who  liv6<l  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  B,c.,  not  tiuly  composed  verses,  but  tix>k  up  arms 
against  the  Spartans  when  they  invaded  Argos  under  Cleonit'aes. 
Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  450,  compo-wnj 
dithyrambs,  lyric  poetry,  a  small  epic,  gave  her  name  to  two 
kinds  of  metre,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  h"r  drink- 
ing-.«5ong.s  or  skolia,  which  were  extremely  popular  in  Athena 
Clitagora  flourished  between  B.C.  560  and  B.C.  527,  and  was 
famous  for  a  skohon  she  composed.  Other  poetesses,  whoso 
dates  are  unknown,  and  who  may  or  may  not  belong  to  thfa 
classical  perio<l,  are  Charixena,  Eriphanis,  Saliw,  Myia,  Clito, 
Lcarchis,  Menardus,  Tekrchis,  Mystis,  Praxigoris,  and  Arigaota 
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WitTi  Pindar  choral  lyric  reached  its  highest  development , 
after  him  not  only  was  there  no  poet,  exce[»t  IJacchyliiles,  who 
cultivated  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  but  many  kimls,  e.g.  par- 
theiiia,  prosodia,  hyporcheniata,  ceased  to  be  cultivated  at  all, 
while  others,  such  as  pseaus  and  iiymns,  were  comparatively 
neglected.  Ditliyramba  alone  oontiimed  to  be  cultivated,  but 
in  Euch  a  way  as  shows  that  tli©  period  of  choral  lyric  ia  past 
Pindar  bad  allowed  the  musical  acoonipaniment  quite  its  full 
iniportaiTce,  but  the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  next  generation 
made  the  music  of  more  importance  than  the  words.  The 
clearest  sign  of  the  decay  of  choral  lyric  is  the  fact  that  the 
dithyramb  wm  no  longer  true  to  its  type,  but  sought  to  produce 
effects  by  moans  properly  peculiar  to  a  distinct  branch  of  art, 
the  drama  ;  just  as  the  decay  of  the  drama  was  indicated  by  the 
tendency  to  oratorical  eliects  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
syra [atoms  of  decay  in  the  dithyramb  were  first  noticeable  in 
Melanippidos  of  Melos,  in  Democritus  of  Chios  aud  Crexus, 
contemporaries  of  Pindar.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
most  celebrated  composer  of  dithyrambs  was  the  younger  Mt3la- 
nippides,  who  bought  Philoxenus  of  Cythera  as  a  slave,  taught 
him  lyric,  and  saw  him  achieve  success  in  dithyrambs.  Con- 
temporary with  the  younger  Melanippides  was  Plrryiiis  of  Myti- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  who  gained  victories  in  the  dithyramb  contests 
at  the  PanaiheuiEa.  After  Melanippides,  Cineaias  became  the 
favourite  dithyramb  writer  at  Atbens,  and  was  much  attacked 
by  the  comedians.  Cinesias  was  succeeded  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus,  who  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus  in  Macedonia,  but 
spent  most  of  liia  time  in  Athens.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
gieater  talent  than  any  of  these  later  dithyriimbic  poets.  To 
Athens  also  were  attracted  Polyeidus,  Xekeides,  Licymniua  of 
Chios,  Telestes  of  Scdinus,  Ariplirou  of  Sicyon,  Anaxandridea 
of  Kaneims,  Theodoridas  of  Syracuse  and  Argaa,  who  all  com* 
petcd  at  various  timea  for  the  dithyramb  priis. 


BOOK  III. 

THE    DRAMA. 


CHAPTER  t 

lARLY    TRAOfiOT. 

[■'Both  tragedy  and  comedy  were  originally  improTlsatlona. 
The  former  liad  its  origin  with  the  choir-masters  of  the  dithy- 
ramb, the  latter  with  those  of  thu  phallic  hyiuiia,  whicli  even 
now  ill  many  cities  remain  in  use.  Tni>jedy  gradually  advanced 
by  such  Buccessivo  imi)rovement<i  aa  were  most  obvious,  and, 

I  after  many  chanf»es,  reposed  at  length  when  it  Lad  acquired  its 
proper  fonn.  The' number  of  actors  iEaehylua  fii-st  advanced 
Irom  one  to  two ;  he  abri<]ged  tlxe  chorus,  and  gave  the  dialogue 
the  principal  role.  Sophocles  introduced  three  actors  and  stage 
decorations.  Further,  the  ori},'inaUy  fhort  fableis  acquired  a 
proper  magnitude,  and  the  luimber  of  episodes  was  increased. 
As  tragedy  d^velofX'd  from  tlie  satyric  drama,  it  was  late  before 
it  threw  off  comic  iajiguage  and  asauined  its  proper  dignity. 
Iambics  di.splaced  trochaic  tetrameters ;  for  originally  trochaica 
■were  used  bec^iuse  tragedy,  like  tlie  satyric  drama,  was  coni- 

^ posed  for  dancing,     liut  when  dialogue  was  introduced,  nature 

^pointed  out  the  iipj>ropriate  metre;  for  of  all  inetrtjs  the  iambic 

bis  the  most  colloijuial." 

Tliis  is  what  Aristotle  says'  of  the  origin  and  early  history 

of  the  drama,  and   it  is  almost  all  we  know  on   the  subject. 

From  this  it  would  seem  tliat  in  the  earliest  stage  of  tragedy, 

the  autbor  of  the  dithyrjimb,  wlio  was  also  the  chcir-master, 

during  a  juxuie  hi'tween  one  part  of  the  dithyramb  and  the  next^ 

came  forward  and  improvi-sed  a  short  story,  relating  probably 

to  some  advuuture  of  the  god  Diouy^u?,  in  whose  honour  the 

ditbyramb  was  being  perfovmed.    This  story  was  told  in  trochaic 

vetse,  contained  much  that  Avaa  comic,  involved  a  good  deal  uf 

^  Pociict,  4. 11-14. 
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dancing,  and  ivaa  accompanied  by  music.  At  first  tlie  clioip- 
master  appeared  only  once  during  the  ditliymmb  in  his  charac- 
ter of  impravisatore,  but  in  course  of  time  sucli  "episodes' 
became  more  numerous.  At  first,  too,  the  jKjet  simply  recited 
his  story,  probably  to  the  accompaniment  of  sympathetic  and 
explanatory  gestures,  and  dancing  on  the  part  of  the  satyr- 
chorus,  which  had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  dithyramb. 
Even  thus  the  actor  mi^ht,  by  retiring  during  the  dithyramb 
and  changing  his  dress,  appear  at  several  titnea  in  various  cha- 
racters, e.g.  as  a  hero  reciting  what  he  had  done,  or  as  a  mes- 
senger reciting  what  had  been  done,  and  thus  produce  an.  effect 
not  unlike  that  of  a  whole  play.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long  before  the  poet  conceived  the  idea  of  adilressing  himBelf  to 
and  provoking  replies  from  the  chorus  ;  thus  dialogue  naturally 
arose,  and  when  it  did,  the  metre  naturally  changed  from  tro- 
chaics  lo  iambics. 

--^It  will  be  noticed  that  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  tragedy  does  not  mention  Thespia,  to  whom  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  and  consequently  the  "  invention  "  of  tragedy,  la 
usually  ascribed.^  Whether  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with  this 
view  and  {as  in  that  case  his  sllerjce  would  show)  tacitly  rejected 
it,  or  whether  the  view  only  originated  after  Aristotle's  time,  is 
haixl  to  say.  TIjc  earliest  reference  to  it  tliat  we  have  is  in  the 
pseudo-Platonic  Miiios,  which  was  not  composed  until  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle.  There  ^  wo  have  the  statement  that  "  tra- 
gedy did  not,  as  people  think,  originate  with  Thesjiia  or  Phry- 
nichus,"  which  implies  that  some  people  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  Miims  ascribed  the  invention  of  tragedy  to 
Thespis.  But  if  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  Aristotle 
did  not  lead  him  to  ascribe  the  introduction  of  an  actor,  and 
subsequently  of  dialogue,  to  Thespis,  we  may  infer  that  the 
claims  made  for  Thespis  had  no  strong  basis;  in  which  inference 
we  are  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  grammarian  Pnllux,^  which 
expressly  mentions  the  existence  of  dialogue  before  Thes]ns. 
The  asciiption  of  the  '* invention"  of  tragedy  to  Thespia  was 

»  Hovaoe,  A.P.  285:— 

"Ig^nutuin  tni^cB  j^enni  invenisse  Oamoenn 
•  Diciiur,  et  plnuRtiis  veiisso  [loeraatn  TlicKpia, 

Qua*  UHbereiit  agereiittjus  percioti  fasciLua  ora." 

Tho  '*  wstirgons"  Kelong  to  the  eiivly  liisti  ry  ui  comedy,  wbich  TTomcc  misec 
n|)  with  thiit  of  tragedy. 

*  .1|2IA,  Tf  S^  TpayifjSia  t'trri  soXaitv  iv&dSe,  tiCrx  <jJS  otoerai  d-wh  OiairiSos  Ap- 
(afiiyrj,  ov5  Atro  <Ppwixov. 

*  iv.  123,  i\tbi  S'  ^i'  T/jdjreftt  ipx"^"'  ^'p'  ^  '■"^  Q^anSos  fis  tis  ira^dt 
rails  xopevrali  dincKfLt  ara. 
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probflbly  due  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Greeks  had  in  under- 
staniiing  the  action  of  a  process,  and  tlieir  consequent  tendency 
to  ascribe  all  tilings  to  the  intentional  action  of  persons.  All 
goo<l  luAvs  were  at  Athens  ascril^ed  to  Soloti ;  the  con>tilution 
of  Sparta,  the  result  of  a  process  of  external  pressure  0|>erating 
during  many  generations,  was  ascritjed  to  Lycurgus ;  and  30  the 
invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed  to  Thc!*pis.  Thespis  must 
have  rendered  considerable  services  to  traL,'edy  to  have  ber-n 
credited  with  its  invention,  but  what  these  services  were  wr 
do  not  know.  The  orator  Themistius  *  (who  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople and  flourished  about  A.J).  360)  refers  to  Aristotle  as  say- 
ing that  Thespis  invented  prologue  and  rhesis ;  but  no  such 
passage  occurs  in  the  J'betics,  and  although  possibly  Theniistius 
may  be  referring  to  some  now  lost  work  of  Aristotle,  e.g.  that 
Oji  Poeis,  it  is  more  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  in- 
accurate, and  that  the  quotation  does  not  come  from  Aristotle. 
In  any  case^  it  is  dilficult  to  know  what  the  statement  means; 
for  althougla  Thespis  may  have  been  the  first  pjoet  who  appeared 
before  the  audience  before  the  dithyramb  began,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  tlie  prologue,  the  stjiteitient  that  he 
invented  the  rhesis  {i.fi.  a  long  passage  of  iambics  delivered 
by  the  actor,  and  s|ioken,  not  sung)  is  hard  to  understand.  If 
it  refers  to  the  improvised  recitations  of  the  earliest  choir- 
masters, or  if  it  refers  to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  spoken 
iambics  in  the  place  of  the  molic  trochaica,  it  is  lianl  to  recon- 
cile with  the  passage  quoteil  above  from  the  Poetics,  which  does 
not  ascribe  either  invention  to  Thespis. 

The  character  of  the  dianm  of  Thespis  must  be  inferred  from 
tbe  fact  that  it  was  neither  tnigedy  nor  satyric  drama,  but  the 
common  ancestor  from  which  both  tiiese  forms  of  dramatic 
representatiou  wej^  shortly  to  be  evolved.  The  chorus  con- 
sisted uf  satyrs,^  hut  the  argument  of  the  play  was  not  therefore 
always  merry.*  The  Penihem,  from  its  title,  could  hardly  have 
been  anything  hut  tragic,  and  the  fact  that  tragedy  was  de- 
scended from  the  drama  of  Thespis  implies  that  it  contained 
the  elements  of  tragedy. 

Pratinas  of  Pldiiis  (b.0.  500)  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
*  xxvL   316D,   015  vpoatxofi.(w  'ApirroriXei  Srt  ,  .  .  6i<ms   vpiXoyof  tc 

■""*  Tlie  fiu't,  however,  thnt  Pmtidaa  i»  aHJtl  to  hare  mvented  the  sutyrio 
drattia  nuiy  inijity  tlint  TLespia  gnve  up  the  aboruaof  SAtjra,  aud  that  Protinna 
reiutroiUictd  ihum. 

'  ISeiitley  (Oputcula,  3S5}  tliouglit  otherwise.  But  tho  view  given  in  the 
text  is  al»o  tnken  by  Daiilrnaiin  {Frimurdia,  8),  Jacob  {Qiia^t.  Soph,  iia), 
Bobn^ider  {Orif/iH.  T,  O.  54),  Welflker  {Noeht,  «56),  and  UernaaQii  [OpwK, 
Tii,  aiS), 
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aatyric  drama,  and  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  this  kind  of  play 
survived  till  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  Of  him  we  have  no  fur- 
ther iiiforniation,  but  we  may  consider  tliat  after  his  tiuia 
tragedj'^  waa  distinguished  from  the  satyric  drama,  and  that 
the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  confined  to  the  latter  kind  of  play, 
wliile  to  tragedy  were  appropriated  the  more  dignified  qualities 
now  associated  with  it. 

Satyric  drama  resembled  tragedy,  inasmuch  as  its  figures  weie 
those  of  tragedy,  and  their  characters  were  drawn  with  much 
the  same  majesty  and  in  the  eame  outlines  as  those  of  tragedy. 
Bub  the  eulyects  of  the  satyric  drama  were  either  of  a  lighter 
kind,  dealing  with  love  and  wine,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  or,  if  deeds  of  blood  were  introduced, 
they  were,  like  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus,  such  as  would 
lather  enliven  than  sadden  the  audience.  Again,  the  centre  of 
a  Greek  drama  was  the  chorus,  and  the  character  of  the  chorua 
detoraiiiied  the  character  of  the  play.  As  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  satyrs  was  that  of  an  idle  and  mischievous  race, 
it  woidd  he  obviously  out  of  place  to  expect  frum  such  a  chorua 
any  serioua  reflectiona,  or  through  such  a  chorus  any  of  the 
poet's  profounder  speculations.  Between  the  satyric  clionia 
and  the  hero  there  could  be  no  cunfidences,  or  only  those  of 
a  nature  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  satyrs.  The  satyric 
drama  proper,  with  its  playful  chorus,  its  comic  Silenus,  and 
cheerful  termination,  was  unlike  tragedy  in  many  respects,  but 
it  was  also  unlike  comedy.  The  scene  of  a  satyric  drama  was 
always  laid  in  the  country,  to  suit  the  satyr-chorus.  Its  inci- 
dents were  often  grave,  and  it  was  broadly  distinguished  from 
comedy  by  cont:uJiing  nothing  which  approached  to  parody. 

The  only  satyric  drama  which  has  come  down  to  us  ia  the 
Cyclops  by  Euripides.  The  subject  of  the  play  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops,  by  Odysseus. 
The  scene  in  which  Polyphemus  is  made  drunk  by  Odysseus 
before  being  blinded  is  amusing,  though  rather  long,  and  the 
character  of  Silenus  and  oF  the  satyrs  is  also  amusing.  But  th« 
humour  is  throughout  quiet  and  somewhat  suppressed,  so  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  ia  not  a  good  specimen  of  the 
satyric  drama.  The  littlfl  information  which  ancient  writer 
give  us  on  the  satyric  dniinas  of  j^ischylus  and  Sophocles  lends 
to  the  inference  that  their  plays,  in  this  kind,  were  much, 
more  boisterous,  contuned  more  horse-play,  and  were  somewhat 
coarse. 

Pratinas  ia  sometimes  said  to  have  invented  the  satyric 
diamo.    This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  tliat  h^ 
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was  the  fii-st  drnniatist  to  intrcMlnce  a  chorus  of  salrrs  into  a 
play.  The  tradition  of  antiquity  represents  the  Mtyr-drama  of 
Pratinas  rather  as  the  revival  of  an  older  than  the  introduo- 
tiou  of  a  more  advanced  form  of  drama.  Of  satyric  drama, 
however,  as  a  play  which  was  attached  to  a  tragedy  or  tragedies, 
and  could  not  be  performed  independently,  Pratinas  may  be 
reganled  as  the  inventor.  Prutinas  competed  with  iEschylua 
and  ChoeriJus  in  b.c.  500,  and  his  son  Aristias,  who  produced 
8ome  of  his  father's  satyr-dramas,  was  second  to  i^ichylus  in 
the  competition  uf  B.C.  468.  According  to  Pausanias,  jEschylua 
alune  wrote  better  satyr-dramas  than  Pratinas  and  Aristias. 

But,  to  return  to  trag(^y,  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  jjoet  (ao. 
500),  was  a  man  of  greater  mark.  Here  we  have  a  man  whose 
holdness  and  originality  were  such  that  they  betray  themselves 
even  iu  the  very  few  facts  known  to  us  about  him,  and  to 
whose  originality  Greek  tragedy  very  probably  owed  much  of 
the  progress  it  made  before  the  time  of  iEschylus.  He  ventured 
not  only  to  abandon  the  myths  connected  with  Dionysus,  but 
to  abandon  myths  altogetlicr.  and  to  take  for  the  subjects  of 
at  least  some  of  his  plays  histt^rical  events.  In  one  of  his 
tragedies  enlitled  the  Taldng  of  Miletus,  he  so  painfully  affected 
his  audience  that  (according  to  Herotlotus)  the  Atheniuns  in- 
flicted a  fine  on  him  for  reminding  theiu  so  vividly  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  friendly  ftate. 

Subsequently  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  selected  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  as  the  subject  of  hia  Phenkvm  Women.  Plu- 
tarch says,  on  the  anthoity  of  an  inscription,  that  Phrynichus 
won  the  tragic  prize  in  b.c.  476,  and  that  Themistfjcles  was  his 
choregus.  This  it  has  heen  supposed  was  the  occasion  on  which 
the  I  henician  Women  was  produced,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Plirynichns'  treatment  of  the  subject  shows 
genuine  aitistic  power.  Thu  chorus  consisted  of  Phcnician 
wonien,^  and  the  scene  was  laid  iu  Persia  Phrynichus  thus 
avoided  the  dangers  that  would  have  attended  any  attempt  to 
represent  on  the  stage  events  at  which  many  of  his  audience 

*  In.ismuch,  however,  tut  ol  TTfi  apxvi  va.piip<n  prob«Tjly  appe&reil  in  t!ii« 
play,  it  hns  been  tnferrod  that  rhrynicliiia  Bulxltvidefl  tlio  cliorus,  und.  had, 
Hi  fnct,  two  churusi^s,  one  <jf  PlieniciHii  wonisn,  tlie  nlher  of  Persiiiri  eldcm. 
That  thb  oliorua  consiBteJ,  in  PhrynichiiB'  time,  of  fifty  chureuiee  (the  nimi- 
heffif  Aritn's  cyolisui  ditliyriimbic  chunia}  is  inferreil  frntn  tlie  fiict  thut  una 
of  bis  ^laj^  wa8  entitled  ttie  Danahfe*,  who*ie  traditional  raiinVier  was  tifty. 
Trom  the»e  two  inferences  wo  niny  fuithcr  gatlier  that  it  whh  to  thia  buIi- 
diviitioii  th*t  the  reduction  of  the  uuinher  of  the  cJiorcutitt  tu  twelve  (rha 
nnniber  in  ^fiicbylua}  won  due.  It  h^t  aluu  haeu  ctiitjcctuied  that  iha  reduc- 
tion is  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  tstnlogj,  ttke  olioriu  of  fifty 
being  divided  between  ths  four  plajra. 
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had  probably  been  prcsfnt,  while  he  invested  those  events  with 
the  poetry  and  interest  attaching  to  a  representation  conceived 
ironi  a  new  and  impressive  pfiiut  of  vieiv.  Ey  introducing  tha^H 
news  of  tlie  Persian  itefeut  at  an  early  period  in  tlie  play,  hfl^| 
lost  the  interest  of  expectation  which  might  have  pervaded  tho 
Iragedy  j  but  thi;!  was  due  rather  to  tho  undeveloped  state  of 
the  dntma  in  his  time  than  to  any  fault  of  tho  author. 

Removed  as  he  was  bo  little  from  tho  dithyranibic  origin  of 
tragedy,  it  wa-s  natural  llint  Phrynichus  should  display  more 
command  of  the  lyric  element  than  of  the  economy  of  the 
tlriima.  Accordingly  the  Phenician  IVornaTi  cousiflted  mainly  of 
lamentations  over  the  Persian  defeat,  uttered  probably  by  Atossa 
and  Xerxes.  The  audience  were  agreeably  and  delicately  flat- 
tered, and  the  poet  gained  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hia  pecu- 
liar powers. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Phrynichus  that  iEschylua^ 
when  he  subsequently  took  up  the  same  subject  in  his  Persians, 
adhered  in  several  importiint  points  to  the  treatment  of  hia 
predocespor.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Pke- 
nicmn  Women  we  observe  the  counter-influence  of  ,^1llschylu8 
on  Phrynichus.  The  eldur  poet  in  this  play  avails  himself  of 
hia  junior's  innovation  by  introducing  a  second  actor.  Thifl^f 
must  have  conduced  to  freedom  in  the  action  of  the  play,'^" 
though  precisely  to  what  extent  it  did  so  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  infer. 

But  Phrynichus  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  innovations 
of  others,  he  was  himself  an  innovator.  He  not  only  developed 
the  music  and  the  dam-es^  of  the  drama,  but  also  introduced  for 
the  first  time  female  characters  on  the  stage.  He  did  this  not 
only  in  the  Phenician  Women,  but  also  (as  is  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  plays)  in  the  Wunien  of  Pleuron,  the  Dautjktera 
of  jyandus,  and  the  Ake^tis. 

After  ao.  476  we  hear  no  more  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  earli- 
est date  at  which  be  is  mentioned  as  winning  the  tragic  pj-ize  13 
no,  511,  Hia  contemporary,  Choarilus,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
before  the  public  as  early  as  B.O.  524,  and  to  have  lived  to  a 
great  age.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  assign  to  him  any 
share  in  the  development  of  tragedy  (though  he  is  said  to  have 
done  something  for  the  costumes  of  the  actors),^  or  to  form  any 
opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  dramatist^ 

1  Thu«  in  the  llv^pixat  the  chorus  probEibly  danoed  an  intricate  sort  ol 
iwonl-dance. 

*  Kard  TiMir  twi  -rpmrtaTiloti  Kot  Tj  ffxtv^  twv  ctcKSiv  erextiprifft.— 
finidas  s.  v.  X. 

*  Photiiu  (Patriarch  of   Congt&nlmople  nbont  ^.D.  650)  quote*  a  vent 
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MXTRB,    DIALXCr,   ASD   DIVISIONS  OF   TRAOSDr. 


ktmovaB  the  dnuaa  bad  its  origin 
in  the  choral  80d;»  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  the  essunue  of  dnma  ii 
the  dialogue.  In  that  early  stage 
of  the  drama,  when  tragedy  and  the 
satyric  drama  were  not  yet  diffe- 
rentiated, and  when  consequently 
Tragedy  proper  waa  not  yet  marked 
by  the  atateltnoss  which  after- 
varda  chanicteriaed  it.  the  metre  of 
the  dialo^e  was  the  trochaic  tetni- 
meter.  With  the  separation,  how- 
ever, of  the  aatyric  element  from 
traRudy  there  came  a  change  in  the 
metre  of  the  dialoj^e.  Trochaic* 
vera  probably  still  the  form  into 
which  the  lively  dialogue  of  the 
satyrs  was  thrown ;  but  for  the 
diaio^e  of  tragedy  the  Iambic  tri- 
inet«r  was  perceived  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate expression.  Iambics  are 
the  verses  into  which  the  conver- 
sation of  real  life  most  frequently 
unintentionally  fall,  aud  iambics 
were  the  verses  into  which  the  con- 
TersatioQ  of  tragedy  was  instinc- 
tively thrown.  The  tendency  to 
model  the  dialogue  of  tmgedy  on 
that  of  life,  which  displnyed  itself 
thus  earlv,  continued  to  develop 
steadily  thixiUf(hout  the  history  of 
tragedy.  It  shows  itself  partly  in 
tlie  metrical  constitution  of  the 
verse,  and  partly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  verses.  Of  all  tbetragetlians, 
^schylus  observed  the  strictest 
rules  of  versitication,  and  his  suc- 
cessors worked  with  greater  free- 
dom, admitting,  tff.,  with  increa^ 
ing  freqaeucy  divisions  which  ho 
avoided.  The  iambic  verse  thus, 
although  it  grew  laxer,  came  to  yios- 
scfls  more  variety  and  more  muve- 
mcnt,  aud  to  reflect  more  directly 


the  emotions  of  the  spealceit.  The 
disposition  of  the  renei  thowy  the 
same  growing  tendemgrto  Ughloea* 
and  rapidity  ol  action.  SetaqweiWes 
of  any  considerable  length  musi  re- 
tard the  movement  of  a  play  ;  but 
the  conflict  of  willa,  which  is  the 
baiiis  of  all  tragedy,  demainds  fur  ita 
adequate  reprt«entation  a  duel  uf 
woroK,  in  which  the  thnut  and 
perry  of  argument  follow  on  each 
other  with  the  rapidity  of  foils  in 
a  fencing-match.  Uenoe  the  prac- 
tice, common  to  all  the  tragedians 
bat  leiis  frequent  in  iEschylna  than 
in  his  predecessors,  of  tUckomutkia, 
or  dialogues  in  which  each  speeek 
consists  of  one  line  only.  Henoe, 
too,  the  further  fvooeaa  (of  which 
only  two  instances  are  to  be  tonnd 
in  .tachylus,  Sept.  217  and  P.  V. 
9S0)  of  dividing  a  single  line  be- 
tween two  or  even  thr«e  charactera 
(the  portions  of  a  line  thus  divided 
received,  by  a  metaphor  from  wrest- 
ling, the  name  i^nXaiiai ).  Finally 
may  be  here  mentioned  the  recur- 
rence of  interjectiona  outside  the 
verse  altogether,  a  device  adapted 
for  tlie  expression  of  outbursts  of 
feeling,  which  is  more  freouent  in 
Eitripidee  than  in  Sophocles,  and 
in  Sophocles  tlian  in  j£schylu3. 

Vivacity  and  rapidity  were  not 
all  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  di8|io- 
sition  of  the  iambics  of  tragedy. 
Symmetry  also  was  sought  after; 
and  as  the  antbtrophe  of  a  rhoms 
corresj)onds  to  the  strophe,  so  the 
iambics  which  stand  coitnected  with 
the  chorus  not  iinfreiiueatly  corre- 
spond in  number.  Hence  the  prac- 
tice of  symmetrical  disposition  ex- 
tended to  s^ieecbes  whkli  stand  in 


from  an  unknown  poet,  i}vlKa.  fitv  fiaffiXeif  ^r  "KoiplXm  er  iTCLr6poit{uL  32}, 
wliioh  is  MimetimeB  taken  to  meiin  th»t  Chuerilnji  excelled  in  gatyric  drama. 
But  the  passage  is  obsouret  nnd,  if  it  were  inteUigible,  not  knowing  who  was 
the  author,  we  should  not  know  what  value  to  put  on  the  vcno  ■■  evidenee. 
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DO  connection  witli  the  choras ;  Mid, 
CBfiefinlly  in  Euripides,  we  fiml  that 
in  tfic  set  speeclieg  of  two  contand- 
iiig  persona,  the  mini  her  of  lines  in 
the  reply  corresponds  exactly  to 
tliat  of  the  spcuch  to  wliich  it  is  an 
■nswL<r. 

The  dialect  of  tlio  cborus  is  not 
real  hut  conventioiral  Doric,  because 
tho  choral  oiiea  were  onginallf 
Doric  dithyramha,  aud  the  various 
kinds  of  literary  composition  tcuded 
in  Greece  to  adhere  to  tho  dialect 
iu  which  they  were  first  eomposed. 
It  is  in  the  history  of  tho  chorus 
that  we  find  tho  explanation  of  its 
dialect ;  Htid  there,  too,  we  find  the 
explanation  of  its  metres.  The 
chorus  originated  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  thus  it  inherited  and 
transmitted  to  tragedy  the  uume- 
runs  kinds  of  metro  which  the  in- 
genuity of  iwets  and  the  approval 
of  the  people  had  Btamped  as  |tecu- 
liarly  adapted  for  expreasing  the 
various  oinotioiis  roused  by  the 
worship  of  the  wine-;,'od.  Hymna 
of  praise,  processional  songs,  strains 
of  cxfdtation  or  lamentation,  hnti 
provided  for  tragedy  various  ni*tii- 
cal  syKterns,  the  dact^'lic,  anapaea- 
tie,  trocliaic,  iambic,  ianiho-trocimic, 
choriainhic,  lo^aosdic,  and  cretic 
These  metres  tragedy  worked  out 
in  its  own  way,  devclopiny  some 
and  nejflecting  others.  Trochaic 
Btrophc!*,  aim  pie  in  structure  and 

Sjrofouad  in  their  effect  upon  the 
eeliups,  pave  way,  as  traj^edy  de- 
felopud  its  own  tttyle,  before  iambic 
atrophes,  which  adapt  thcniaelvea 
more  speedily  to  sudden  chantros  of 
feeling,  A  still  further  result  of 
tho  tendency  thus  Bhown  was  the  in- 
troduction— probably  by  Euripides 
— of  iand>o-tro('ihaics,  and  the  culti- 
▼atiou  of  lorjatBdic  verses  Jax'^ely 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  metres. 
But  althousjh  some  metres  were 
thus  specially  cxiltivated  by  the 
trayediauii  the  chorus  vms  all  the 
time  declining  in  importance  and 
giving  way  before  the  development 
of  the  essentially  dramatic  elements 
of  the  drauiA.    Thus  the  lyrics  of 


the  chorus  became  not  only  re- 
duced in  length,  but  less  carefully 
compo.sed  and  less  wealthyin  variety 
of  metres. 

The  ode  which  the  chorus  sting 
when  it  Itr-i^t  entered  was  called  the 
ParodoB (Pollux,  iv.  ioS,iipiiv  (tjoSoi 
Tw  x^'poiJ  irdpoSot  Ka\eirai).  Origi- 
nally it  was  prefaced  by  some  ana- 
psesta  delivered  by  the  Coryphams 
or  leader  of  the  chorus  as  it  marched 
in.  Then  the  melic  part  was  sung 
by  the  whole  chorus  ^Touped  round 
the  altar  or  thymele  in  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra.  After  that,  the 
chorus  took  its  proper  plnce  between 
the  thymele  and  the  stage.  Thia 
dated  from  the  time  before  tragedy, 
when  the  dithyramb  was  sung 
round  tho  altar  of  Dionysus  in 
honour  of  the  god.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  anapaista  were  dropped, 
and  a  piece  of  music  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  chorus  marched 
atrnight  to  its  place  in  the  orch>3Stra, 
and  there — not  round  the  altar^ 
san^  the  strophe  and  antistropho  of 
which  the  melic  was  composed.  la 
the  Fertiam,  the  Suppliants,  and 
the  Rlitsut,  the  plav  opens  with  the 
parodos  ;  hut  in  all  tho  other  pi  ay  a 
wo  ]iossess,  the  parodos  is  preceded 
by  a  speech  or  speeches  from  one  or 
more  of  the  actors,  which  speech  or 
speeches  are  called  the  Prologue. 
Ihe  introduction  of  a  prologue  ia 
■scribed  to  The-spis  in  a  passage 
professing  to  be  quoted  from  Aris- 
totle (Themistius,  xxvi  p.  382.  17, 
oil  vpoaix'^P-^"  ^V  "A^OTOT^Xet  Zti.  ri 
fiiv  wpQroy  i  X'^P^^  fiffiwi'  -gSev  tit 
T0I7S  Otoijs,  O/ffTts  5^  irfiiXorf^y  re 
rai  firjffiit  i^tvptv).  In  the  Ajax, 
the  Alceitit,  and  tho  lieUna,  the 
chorus  leaves  the  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  {e.tj.  in  ortler 
that  Ajax  may  kill  himself)  ; 
ita  re-entiy  was  called  Ej)ij>arodos 
(Pollux,  iv.  lo8,  ^  £^  rard.  XPf^i" 
i^oBos  tit  trdKif  tl<TiovTmti  fifTdara- 
ais,   7}  Si  pLfTO,  TOjlnr^v  etcroSos  iimri' 

Tho  other  songs  of  the  chnrua 
were  called  Stasima,  because  thej 
irere    sung    by    the   chonu,    1 
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whilst  entering  or  at  the  altar,  bnt 
irhen  standiuj;  in  its  usiml  place 
in  tlie  oruheatra.  The  number  of 
stasitna  waa  usually  four,  thiu 
divuliii^  the  play  into  live  part^ 
Tbroo  of  tlieso  parts  wero  i-alled 
EpisodcB,  if.  the  three  which  were 
both  preceded  aud  followed  by  a 
atosimou,  for  the  prologue  and  the 
exodos  were  not  called  episodes. 
The  name  "  episwle  "  goes  b  ick  to 
the  ticno  when  an  nctor  was  intro- 
duced to  Rive  the  chorus  breathinjj- 
time.  The  chorus  first  iimdo  ita 
etitrauce,  ttaodoi,  sang  its  dithy- 
Tainb,  and  then  the  octor  inade 
his  appearance,  iirei<r6biof.  Thence 
tlio  name  episode  was  extended  to 
all  that  orcurred  between  two 
stasima.  Normally  the  stasimon 
■ummarises  and  comments  on  that 
part  of  the  action  of  tlie  play  which 

fireccilea  it,  but  in  Euripides  it 
requently  bears  no  relation  to  it : 
the  chorus  has  becomo  as  forei;rQ 
to  the  di-aina  as  the  actor  originally 
was  to  tbo  dithyramb. 

We  have  coumdered  those  parts 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  chorus,  and  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  actors  :  we  now 
Lave  to  examine  those  which  arise 
from  communication  between  the 
ehortu  and  the  actors.  With  re- 
spect to  ordinary  dialogue  between 
an  actor  and  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  have  said  as  to  dialogue 
between  the  actors :  it  ta  in  iambics 
and  in  conventional  old  Attic  Bnt 
when  the  actors  enter  into  the 
melic  {ue.  the  part  Rung)  of  tlie 
tragedy,  there  oiiae  new  divisions 
of  the  play.  First  we  have  the 
Cointiios  :  the  comnioa  is  a  lyrii;  of 
lamentation.  In  metre  and  dialect 
it  resteiiililes  the  other  lyrics  of  the 
chorus,  but  it  ditfera  from  them  in 
that,  as  the  aotui-s  take  part  in  it, 
it  is  dramatic.  The  BtaKitiia  ac- 
company, the  commi  partake  in 
the  action  of  the  play.  Next  we 
have  the  soncfs  from  the  stage  (t4 
iiri  TTft  eKT)v?)i].  When  once  the 
dramatic  element  had  been  allowed 


in  the  eoinmos  to  hare  a  share  in 
the  Ivrics,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  encroach ;  aud  the  result 
was  the  80Uf(s  from  the  stA^e,  wliich 
were  lyrics  sun^  by  the  actors 
alone,  either  by  eteveral  (rd  dtioSaia) 
or  by  one,  tK>lo  {nimfSia}.  Kveutu-' 
ally  the  songs  from  the  sta^e  be- 
came,  as  lyrics,  more  important 
even  than  the  chorus,  end  £uri« 
]udea  carried  the  composition  of 
monodies  to  its  greatest  height. 

The  musical  instrument  used  in 
the  theatre  was  the  flute ;  not  so 
much,  as  is  sometimes  said,  because 
the  penetrating  notes  of  this  instru- 
ment were  needed  if  the  music  was 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre, 
but  proliably  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional connection  of  th*^  Bute  witli 
ecstatic  worship,  such,  e^ff,  as  that 
of  Cybule,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Greeks  niitde  thnir  first  ao- 
qurdntance  with  the  flute.  Thera 
seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  iambic  trimeter  of  tragedy 
or  of  comedy  was  delivered  in  a  sort 
of  recitative  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Hute  ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  troclioic  tetrameter 
was  accompanied  in  tragedy,  though 
]tfi-hrtp8  it  was  in  cotiieily.  How 
the  nnnpsDsts  were  delivered  is  on- 
oertain.  When  tlioy  formed  part 
of  the  parodoBof  tragedy  they  must 
have  been  sung,  and  {>crhaps  wer« 
always  sung.  On  the  other  hand, 
wlieii  they  were  used  conversation- 
ally in  comedy,  they  must  hav« 
been  Rpokea. 

The  lines  of  the  dramatic  poe^ 
however,  were  accompanied  not 
only  by  music  but  also  by  dancing. 
"With  the  vivacity  of  the  Soutliern 
tettiperament,  the  Greeks  found 
damping  as  natural  an  outli^t  fur  the 
foeliuga  as  song,  and  before  the 
drama  rose  there  existed  a  larga 
numlwr  of  dances  of  the  most  van- 
0U8  kinds.  Many  of  these  were 
adopted  by  the  drama,  and  modified 
by  it  to  its  own  requirements. 
These  varied  in  ebaractcr  from  tha 
emmeloia,  the  most  stately  of  the 
dauces  in  tragedy,  to  the  iudecent 
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oordax  of  comedy.  To  associate 
dancing  with  tiat^edy  is  hard  for 
UB  at  tlia  present  time ;  but  we 
nmy  understand  it  if  we  reflect  that 
the  chcina  during  the  action  of  tlie 
pla}'  could  not  staud  cold  and  iiu- 
passiv©,  but  must  bj  some  byplay 
have  expressed  the  feoHnga  sup- 
posed to  ba  aroused  by  tlie  events 
of  the  drama ;  and  this  expression 
of  fueling  hy  geature  and  attitude, 


by  the  movements  and  the  grouping 
of  tlie  choreutas,  would  naturally 
anvouR  the  Greuka  tend  to  tnke 
harmonious  and  recurring  forma, 
and  thus  be  "dancing."  In  this 
respect,  ns  in  tthcrs^  Icsa  and  Icaa 
attention  waa  paid  to  the  chorti?  al 
the  drama  developed.  Pratinastind 
Phrynichus  made  much  more  o| 
the  dances  of  the  chonis  than  did 
Sophoclca  and  Euripides. 


CHAFTEE   II. 

.CaCHTLDB. 


The  facts  of  jiEschylus'  life  which  are  known  to  us  are  iinfoj. 
turtately  in3i|L,nnHcant,  alike  in  number  and  in  meaning;.  They 
tell  lis  little  of  lua  mental  growth  or  of  liis  artistic  dcvelopmentb 
He  was  born  B.C.  525  and  died  B.C.  456.  Thc.«e  dates  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  mature  life  of  jEschyhis  fell  in  the  period 
of  the  Persian  wars,  and  so  came  under  the  influence  of  all  tlia 
feelings  which  the  great  events  of  that  period  caused  or  inten- 
sified araou^  the  Greeks.  Before  these  wars  the  Greeks  were 
conscious  that  they  were  one  people.  Their  community  of 
language,  customs,  and  religion  was  an  internal  furce  and  co- 
hesion  which  resulted  in  a  Pan-Hellenic  seutinienfc.  But  the 
consciousness  of  unity  thns  generated  might  have  reniftined 
sterile  had  not  liostile  pressure  by  the  Persian  power  bronglit  it 
into  operation,  and  converted  the  mere  barren  consciousness  into 
a  sentiment  of  Pan-Hellenism  fruitful  bolh  in  the  world  of 
action  and  tlie  world  of  thought.  In  later  times,  as  the  fear  of 
tlie  Pemian  passed  away,  the  feeling  of  Pan-Hellenism  again 
ceased  to  be  uptirative.  But  jSischylua  was  exposed  to  the  full 
strength  of  tlie  sentiment,  and  his  view  of  things  was  much 
influenced  by  it.  He  was  exposed  to  it  not  merely  as  a  Greek, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  that  state  in  which  the  feeling  was  deepest, 
Athens  proliteJ  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the 
Greeks  at  this  time,  not  because  she  was  looked  upon,  as  wa« 
Sparta,  as  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  that  she  made  sacrifices 
for  the  common  interests  and  the  liberty  of  HeUas  unparalleled  in 
Greek  history.  Also  .^Eschyhia'  interest  in  the  public  events  of 
his  time  was  not  merely  that  of  a  spectator^philosophical  or 
Dolitical— or  that  of  a  historian,  but  that  of  an  acttr.     He  fought 
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with  conspicuous  courage  at  Marathon,  at  Plat^ea,  and  at  Salumis. 
As  one  of  tlioso  Athpuians  who  were  said  (inaccurately)  tt»  be  the 
first  Greeks  that  dared  to  even  look  upon  tlie  Persians,  he  had 
risked  his  life  at  Mamthon  and  had  sacriliced  Lis  home  hefor« 
Salamis,  and  hi»d  thereby  shown  that,  he,  like  liis  fellow-citizens, 
fftlt  and  was  proud  of  his  uaiionulity  as  a  Hellene.  Antl  he  showa 
in  his  poetry  the  elTect  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
had  upon  his  relij^ious  views.  To  all  Greeks  the  hand  of  the 
gods  was  clearly  visible  in  the  Persian  defeat.  To  Herodotus  it 
was  only  the  greatest  of  many  instances  of  the  Nemesis  which 
visited  the  too-powerfuL  /  To  iEschylus  it  was  a  conlirjnation 
of  the  awful  might  of  the  gods  and  the  nothingness  of  the 
mightiest  of  men.  That  the  gods  showed  their  strength  nt 
Marathon  and  at  Snlaniis  was  a  national  conviction,  of  which 
.^chylus,  least  of  all  men,  could  escape  the  efTecta;.  I'orn  at 
Eleupis,  he  must  from  his  earliest  years  have  been  moved  b}' 
the  mysterious  processions  he  beheld  there,  and  still  more  by 
the  mystery  of  the  rites  which  he  was  not  yet  perniitLcd  to  see. 
Sprung,  too,  of  a  noble  family  which  was  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusiniiin  mysteries,  he  must  have  felt  the 
effect  of  family  traditions  fitted  to  develop  his  speculations  on 
the  might  aud  majesty  of  the  gods.  That  his  family  was  noble 
and  had  tikcn  an  energetic  part  in  political,  and  that  his  brother 
met  a  glorious  deatli  at  Marathon,  are  facts  which  go  to  account 
for  the  bold  and  powerful  character  of  the  poet,  but  otherwise 
throw  no  light  on  his  life  or  work. 

^schylua  died  in  Sicily,  but  whether  he  paid  only  one  visit 
or  more  to  that  island,  there  ia  no  evidence  to  show.  If,  as  ifl 
assumed  with  some  probability,  he  went  there  nt  the  invitution 
of  Hiero,  tliis  must  have  happened  before  Ilicro's  deatli  in  ac. 
467.  But  as  he  lived  eleven  years  longer,  and  during  this 
period  seveml  of  his  plays  were  produced  on  the  Athenian  stage, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  he  made  nt  least  two,  perhaps  three, 
journeys  to  Sicily.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  it  was  at 
Iliero's  invitation  he  went  to  Sicily  ;  while,  if  Aristophanes 
could  get  his  comedies  produced  by  friends,  peihupg  the  ira- 
g&dies  of  ^^hylus  could  also  be  put  on  the  stage  in  the  author's 
absence.  That  .iliscbylus  compose*!  a  play,  the  Women  of 
jEtiia,  in  celebration  of,  or  suggested  by,  the  foundation  of  the 
town  iEtna  in  bo.  476,  leaves  it  quite  unsettled  whother  he 
Was  in  Sicily  immediately  after  that  date ;  nor  does  the  pro- 
phecy in  the  Prometheus  Bound  (372)  of  an  eruption  of  ^tna 
prove  that  he  witnessed  the  eruption  of  B.C.  47S  (or  perhipa 
B.a  479).     And  although  the  poet's  evident  fauviliarity  with 
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fiwhing  seems  to  indicate  familiarity  with  the  sea,  we  are  not 
thereby  warranted  in  assuming,  as  is  Bometimes  done,  that  he 
went  three  times  to  Sicily, 

More  interesting  are  the  apeculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
poet's  going  to  Sicily.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  he 
did  not  leave  Atlnnis  willingly,  and  explanations,  some  dis- 
creditable to  the  Athenians,  some  discreditable  to  jEschyluSj 
have  been  put  forward  in  ancient,  and  accepted  in  modern 
times,  but  all  without  evidence.  Some  casual  words  of  Aris- 
totle {N.  E.  III.  ii.)  make  it  probable  that  he  was  accused  of 
revealing  certain  of  the  religious  mysteriea  How  the  accusa- 
tion was  made,  and  what  was  the  issue,  are  alike  unknown,  and 
that  it  led  to  his  i-etiring  to  Sicily  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
Tbafc  jEschylus  was  banished  no  one  asserts  ;  and  if  he  choae  to 
visit  Sicily,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  disgusted  with  hia 
treatment  at  Athens.  Fifty-two  of  his  plays  aie  said  to  have 
received  prizes  at  Athens,  and  this  evinces  tlie  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  people  of  Sicily  had  an  enthusiasm  for  dramatic  poetry  so 
great  that  many  captive  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition 
owed  their  release  to  their  ability  to  recite  from  EBripides. 
This  enthusiasm,  and  the  existence  in  Sicily  of  a  court  which 
included  Sinionides,  Epicharmus,  and  Pindar  among  its  guests, 
may  be  deemed  in  themselves  sufEcient  to  account  iot  the  jour- 
ney to  Sicily. 

iEschylus'  attitude  towards  the  politics  of  his  day  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  EumerddeA  was  produced 
in  BO,  458,  only  two  years  before  his  death,  and  at  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement  in  Athens.  The  olif^archical  party  had  just 
been  defeated  on  both  their  foreign  and  their  home  policy, 
Tlieir  foreign  policy  was  alliance  with  Sparta.  Alliance  with 
an  oligarchical  state  was  the  natural  policy  for  the  oligarchical 
jiarty^  and,  further,  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  thoae 
offensive  operations  against  Persia  which  Cimon  conducted 
with  so  much  energy  and  success.  The  home  policy  of  the 
party  consisted  in  opposing  such  changes  in  the  constitution  as 
would  give  more  power  to  the  people,  and  at  this  lime  also 
consisted  particularly  in  Bup[)ortirig  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  Areopagus  against  tlie  attacks  of  the  democratic  party. 
Shortly  before  the  production  of  tho  Euvimddes,  the  Spartans 
had  first  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  a 
revolt  of  the  Holots,  and  had  then  dismissed  thii  Athenians  in 
an  insulting  manner.  Such  indignation  was  thereon  felt  in 
Athens,  that  the  democratio  party  were  enabled  to  hreal  off  the 
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illknce  with  Sparta,  and  to  snbatittite  for  it  an  alliance  with 
Argos,  the  enemy  of  Spartji.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
democrats  under  Epliiiiltes  succeeded  in  depriving  tlie  Areo 
pagus  of  its  political  powers,  leaving  to  it  only  the  right  of  try- 
iug  coses  of  homicide.^ 

It  was  at  this  time  tliat  .£schylns  chose  to  present,  in  the 
Euvienides,  his  view  on  the  foundations  and  functions  of  ttie 
Areopagus.  We  mii,'ht  infer  his  views  from  individual  pas- 
sages of  the  piny,  but  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  its  entire  plot. 
According  to  the  legend  adopted  by  jEschylui5,  Clytemeatra," 
having  murdered  her  husband,  Agaiueraiion,  is,  in  accordance 
■with  the  express  command  of  Ap<jlIo,  herself  put  to  death  by 
her  sou  Orestes.  For  killing  his  mother,  Orestes  is  claimed  by 
the  Furies  or  Erinyes,  but  is  protected  by  Apollo.  Eventually 
^e  conflicting  claims  of  the  Erinyes  and  Apollo  are  referred  to 
Athene,  who  institutes  thf^  court  of  the  Areopagus  for  the  pur- 
'pose  of  deciditig  betwei>ii  them,  and  Orestes  is  acquitted  The 
fate  of  Orestes  is  tlie  least  important  part  of  the  Eunienides. 
In  this,  as  in  other  dramas  of  j^EschyluSj  the  interest  centres 
in  a  great  problem  having  a  reiiL^ious  and  a  moral  issue.  The 
climax  of  the  play  is,  not  the  release  of  Orestes,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  the  religious  ]iroblera.  With  the  early  Greeks,  as  with 
other  primitive  peoples,  the  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  man 
was  bound  to  avenge  him.  This  duty  involved  the  further 
fihedtliug  of  blood,  that  is  to  say,  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral 
obligation  results  in  the  violation  of  a  moral  law.  These  coa- 
flicting  duties  (the  moral  side  of  the  problem),  ^^chylus  repre- 
sents as  recomnlcd  by  the  institution  of  a  court,  the  Aieopngus, 
which  shall  take  upon  itself  the  decision  of  questions  touching 
homicide.  The  religious  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  comiiiaudB 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  vengeance  and  the  representative  of  the 
younger  dynasty  of  gods,  with  the  claims  of  the  Erinyes,  who 
represent  the  older  gml?,  and  are  the  punishera  of  tho^e  who 
spill  human  blood.  80  far  as  these  conflicting  claims  are  not 
Reconciled  by  the  iuBtitution  of  the  Areopagus,  they  aie  harmo- 
nised by  the  worship  promised  in  the  play  to  the  Erinyes,  whose 
colt  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  connected  with  the  Areopagxis,  and 
is  explained  by  iEsehyhis  as  a  compensation  for  any  slight  to 
their  powers  which  might  conceivably  be  mganled  as  re.'iulting 
from  the  foundation  of  the  court  of  the  Areo[)agus. 

'  Philoohonu  in  tiie  Lexicon  Cuntah.  674.  6:  'E^iXnjT  ix6ml  KarAiirf  rf 
^  'Apcou  irdyov  pou\j:  tA  ifirip  rod  ffd/fiarot. 

•  IntoriptiouB  and  tlie  Iwsi  MSS.  sjiell  tbe  nama  K'KvTaifi^arpvL,  which  ii 
nppiii-ted  by  the  Latiu  funn,  Clptemtatra.  See  Philol.  Wodunachrijft,  vi.  991. 
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Tiie  Eumenides  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  panegjTic  on  tha 
Areopagus,  and  sotnetinies  even  to  have  "been  a  call  tD  all  good 
men  to  join  in  preserving  to  it  tli^e  political  powerss  ivlnck  it 
had  long  exercisL'd.  But  it  is  piobnble  that  the  Euvienides  was 
jnoduced  after  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes ;  and  as  iEschylus  re- 
prcsiiiita  the  Areopagus  to  have  been  founded  to  try  cases  ol 
Ijomicide,  tli«  very  class  of  casus  which  Ephialtes  left  to  it.  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  piny  as  having  been  intended 
to  reconcile  those  wbo  strove  for  the  preservation  of  the 
political  powers  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
which  jEschylus  showa  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  original 
nature  of  the  court.  This  view  receives  some  support  from  the 
fact  that  the  alliance  with  Argos,  to  which  tho  oligarchical 
party  was  opposed^  is  also  shown  by  ^schylus  (727  et  seq.) 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tradition,  myth,  and  religion. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama  our  guiding  clue  through- 
out is  the  changing  position  of  the  chorus.  It  was  out  of  the 
chorus  of  Dionysus  that  the  drama  was  developed,  and  even 
when  an  actor  had  been  assigned  a  part  in  this  form  of  the 
worsliipof  Dionysus,  his  share  was  relatively  much  smaller  thun 
that  of  the  chorus.  A  second  and  a  thii'd  actor  were  adtlcd,  and 
the  functions  of  the  chorus  wore  con'Oi-|[x>ndingly  reduced  in  ex- 
tent and  importance,  until  in  the  drama  of  Eurij-idos  the  choriia 
has  no  organic  relation  to  the  play,  but  becomes  a  mere  cus- 
tomary incident,  which,  being  meaningless,  has  become  little 
better  than  a  hindrance.  By  the  aid  of  tliia  clue  we  may  trace 
not  only  the  general  liistory  of  the  drama,  but  the  artii<tic  de- 
velopment of  that  of  .^cliylus.  The  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  was  his  work  ;  it  is,  liowcver,  probable  that  such  a  change 
would  not  be  made  by  ^schylus  in  the  first,  or  even  the  second 
play  he  wrote,  but  only  when  he  had  Ijad  f^ome  experience  in 
compuMlion,  and  had  come  to  feel  the  need  of  such  a  change, 
and  the  advantages  which  it  would  bring.  Of  the  first  stage  of 
his  work,  when  the  whole  action  of  the  play  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  we  have  nothing  left ;  no 
}ilay,  no  friigmcnt  of  one,  and  not  even  the  name,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  a  play.  Nor  are  the  seven  extant  plays  all  capable  of 
being  played,  by  two  actors;  the  so-called  trilogy,  consisting  of 
tho  Atjamemuon,  the  ClioejJmn , and  the  Eumeuidis,  requires  three 
actors  :  and  althotigh  tho  Prometiieuii  Bnt/ud  niijjht,  by  the  aid  of 
J.  supei'nnmciury,  be  played  by  means  of  two  aetora  only,  it  waa 
mure  probably  performed  by  tJiree,  The  introduction  of  a  third 
actor  was  the  work  of  Sophocles.  The  plays  of  /Eschylus  above 
mentioned  must,  therefore,  bo  later  in  time  than  this  innovatioi; 
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by  Sophoclea,  and  are  the  latest  works  l>y  i^ilschylus  which  we 
possess.  The  three  remain iri^j;  works,  the  Pernnne,  the  Seven 
agaiiid  Thebes,  and  the  Sn}>pH(inU,  tlicTeforo  most  prohalily 
belong  to  tho  period  after  ^'Eschylus  used  oiio  actor  and  before 
he  advanced  under  the  infliienco  of  Sophocles  to  the  use  of  three 

In  the  history  of  literature  the  Pei'sians  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  gradual  was  the  development  of  the  Greek  drama,  and. 
how  far  even  genius  such  as  that  of  ^schylua  is  fettered  by  the 
Ii3age  of  the  time.  The  Persians  is  indeed  the  only  historical 
ilracia  in  Greek  literature  which  we  possess,  but  it  was  not. 
the  oirly  one  written.  The  Phmidan  Women  of  Phrynichua 
was  on  the  same  subject  as  the  Persians,  and  iEschylus  has  bor- 
rowed from  liis  prt>deecssor's  play.  In  the  Phenicmn  Woinen 
tlie  scene  was  laid  in  Persia,  with  true  artistic  feeling^j  for, 
properly  to  view  the  exploit  of  Hellas  some  perspective  was 
necessary :  that  of  time  was  inapplicable,  and  that  of  distance 
was  substituted  ;  and  iE>ichj'l us  showed  his  power  as  an  artist  in 
borrowing  tliis  mode  of  treating  the  subject  from  Phrynichus. 

The  slowness  of  the  early  growth  of  tlic  drama  is  shown  lyy- 
the  Persians  in  another  resi>eet.  In  tho  early  days  of  the  Greek 
diama  only  two  kinds  of  poetry  were  known  to  the  Greeks — tha 
epic,  in  which  a  story  was  toldj,  and  the  lyric,  in  which  the 
emotions  of  the  poet  were  expressed.  The  Greeks  had  not  the 
literature  of  a  more  advanced  nation  before  tlu^m  from  which  to 
learn  that  the  essence  of  tho  drama  is  that  the  actions  wiiich 
jiarratire  poetry  relates  should,  in  a  play,  be  actually  done  by 
tlio  actors  in  the  view  of  the  spectatoi'S.  The  Greek  dramatists 
■were  not  only  without  this  knowledge,  but  they  did  not  even 
rsipidly  attain  to  it.  They  for  some  time  modelled  their  drama- 
tic works  on  the  only  two  kinds  of  ]x>etry  with  which  they  had 
any  acquaintance,  the  epic  and  the  lyric.  Thus  the  real  subject 
of  the  Per«ian8  is  the  coiifiict  of  Xerxes  with  tlie  Greeks ;  but 
no  attC'm[)t  is  made  to  put  this  on  the  sUigc  ;  it  is  brought  before 
thoauJience,  not  as  a  dramatist  would  now  be  expected  to  bring 
it,  but  as  an  epic  poet  would  have  done,  t'.e,  it  is  simply  related 
by  a  ^lessonger. 

The  third  point  in  which  the  Persians  illustrates  the  imma- 
turity of  the  drama  at  this  time  is  tho  little  use  to  which  the 
second  actor  is  put.  What  dialogue  there  is  in  the  play  is 
mainly  carried  on  between  the  chorus  and  one  of  the  actors, 
not  between  the  two  actors  ;  and  thus  in  this  respect  j^schylua, 
although  he  uses  two  actors  in  his  jilay,  gets  little  more  out  of 
them  than  conld  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  one. 

As  to  tho  date  of  the  Suppliatds,  there  is  no  exieroal  evidence 
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nnd  jta  composition  and  style  do  not  enable  us  to  sett? »  ite  dat« 
relatively  to  the  Perisians  and  the  Sei^en  against  TheJ/es.  Tha 
action  of  a  story  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  attempt  of  ■ 
central  iignre  to  do  something,  and  of  tbe  opjiosition  encoun- 
tered Ly,  nnd  the  consequences  following  on,  this  effort.  In  an 
epic  this  action  ia  related  ;  in  the  drama  it  should  be  acied  before 
the  audience.  Now  in  this  respect  the  Suppliants  ns  a  work  of 
art  ia  in  advance  of  both  the  other  playa.  In  the  Persiam  iho 
formal  influence  of  the  epic  ia  still  so  strong,  that  the  action  of 
the  play  is  related,  not  acted  In  the  Seven  against  Thebei 
the  action  of  the  play  is  partly  carried  on  before  the  spectator, 
inasmuch  as  the  central  tigure,  Eteoclea,  appears  on  the  stage, 
although  the  opposing  figure,  Polynices,  does  not  appear,  but 
ia  only  heard  of.  In  the  Suj^pliants^  both  the  central  figures, 
the  chorus  and  the  herald,  the  representative  of  the  sons  of 
^gyptus,  come  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  the  attempt  of  the 
chorus  to  obtain  protection  in  Argos  is  made,  and  opposed, 
and  carried  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Sitppliftnfs  is  in  some  respeeta  less  mature  than  the 
Seven.  The  latter  play  requires  a  supernumerary  in  addition  to 
the  two  actorf,  while  the  Snpplianiit  contains  only  tliree  char- 
acters and  needs  only  two  actors.  More  important  is  it  tiiat 
in  the  Suppliants  the  chorus,  both  in  the  number  of  Itnea 
assigned  to  it  and  in  its  importance  for  the  plot,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  play.  On  the  ground,  then,  that  the  advance 
of  the  drama  may  in  some  degree  be  measured  by  the  decline 
of  the  chorus,  the  Seven  might  l>e  ptit  later  than  the  Sujrpliants, 
But  the  Eumenides  may  serve  to  show  us  that  logical  develop- 
ment and  chronological  succession  are  not  always  identical,  for 
the  chorus  play^s  a  more  important  part  in  the  Eumenides  than 
in  the  Seven,  yet  the  Eumenides  is  undoubtedly  later  in  date. 

For  the  date  of  the  Fromcfhetis  Dottnd  there  ia  no  ejtternal 
evidence,  except  that  the  alhi-^inn  to  the  eruption  of  jEtna  in 
B.O.  475  shows  that  it  is  later  than  that  year ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  three  actors  were  employed  in  tlie  play,  it  belongs  to 
a  later  period  than  the  three  plays  already  described,  lliia 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  general  consideration  of  the  style 
of  the  play.  It  is  less  stitf  than  the  previous  dramas  j  there 
is  a  rnductinn  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  lyrical  element,  and 
the  dialogue  is  more  tlominant.  The  myth  of  Pmniol.heuSj  as 
treated  by  j'Eschylus,  ilifFers  from  the  version  of  Hesiod.  Ad- 
coiding  to  Mcsiud,  Prometheus  instigated  mankind  to  cheat 
Zeus  of  his  olferings.  In  requital  of  this,  Zeus  deprived  men 
of  tiro.     Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  and  again  gave  it  *^ 
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mail     For  this  Prornetheua  was  punislied  by  Zen  a     iEsihylua 

makes  or  avails  liiinself  of  a  different  yersion.     In  iLe  struj^glo 

between  Zeus  nnd  the  elder  gods,  Promotheiis  had  at  first  Laker 

tlie  side  &f  the  latter;  but  the  Titans  disdained  his  wisdom, 

•nJ  he  Avent  over  to  Zeus.     But  Zeus,  after  his  victory  over 

the  Titans,  prepared  to  destroy  mankind  and  to  create  a  new 

iwe.     To  this  Pronietheus  was  opposed.      He  therefore  gave 

to  man  what  (according  to  this  version)  man  had  not  possessed 

before — tire  and   the  seeds  of   civilisation.      Zeus  condemned 

Prometheus,  for  thus  opposing  his  design,  to  be  nailed  to  a 

K>ck   in  Scylhia.     At  this  point  the  Prometheus  Bound  begins. 

Hephaesitus  and  two  attendants  bring  in  Prometheus,  taunt  him, 

•id   nail  him   through  the  chest   to  a  huge   rock.     To   their 

tmints  Prometheus  answers  nothing;  only  when  his  torturers 

have  departed  docs  he  appeal  to  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea  to 

fitness  his   unjust  suffi-ring.     The  chorus,  the  daughters  of 

j  "cean,  now  enter,  in  sympathy  with  ami  compassion  for  Pro- 

*'fitheua,  who  tells  them  that  a  danger,  the  secret  of  which  ho 

*'Oiie  knows,  threatens  Zeua     The  old  god  Ocean  then  cornea 

"**i   tries  to  show  Promethens  how  unreasonable  ia  his  resist- 

*"cq  |;o  Zeua;    but   Prometheus    will   not   hear   hira.     There 

^'^Aiow.s  a  long  episode,  in  which  lo,  another  victim  of  Zeus, 

"f*P«ars  in  the  coarse  of  her  frenzied  wanderings.     Prometheus 

^•'^eiells  that  Zeus  will  be  overthrown  by  a  descendant  of  lo, 

*"<J.     ?lxe  departs.     The  daughters  of  Ocean  again  try  to  per- 

*''**<3e  Promelhens  lo  make  his  peace  with  Zeus,  but  he  will 

^^^     he  persuaded.     Then  Hermes  enters,  bearing  the  order  of 

^f'-is  that  Prometheus  shall  reveal  Ids  secret,  and  threatening 

■^•^    in  case  of  contumacy ;  but  Prometheus  will  not  be  com- 

I*'l«^d,  aud  the  play  ends  as  Zeiis  dispatches  Prometheus,  amid 

**'*ii«ler  and  lightning,  to  Tartarus 

•.  -^Sschylus'  work  liaa  often  been  compared  to  statuary,  and  the 

"'''*^  parison  particularly  iliustr.ites  the  nature  of  his  plots.     Each 

P'^y  consists  of  a  single  situation  and  of  a  very  slight  amount 

^^  action.     The  monotony  which  might  be  expected  from  bo 

"iditnentary  a  form  of  drama  is,  however,  relieved  in  several 

^*ys.    Although  there  ia  little  or  no  action,  there  is  a  gradation 

?^  interest  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  central  situation  ; 

*'6'it  and  shade  in  the  picture  are  producetl  by  variety  of  inci- 

"^>»t,   aad  simple  but  powerful  contrasts  are  attained  by  the 

P'oupjng  jf  figures.    The  play  falls  into  three  pai-ts,  each  marked 

"y  the  entrance  of  a  fresh  character,  whose  appearance  give."*  the 

^<itivo  or  key  to  wimt  follows.     In  this  wo  see  the  force  oi 

•^^ition.     When  only  one  actor  appeared  in  a  tragedy,  he  ap- 
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peared  sxiccessively  in  different  parts,  changing  his  costume 
durinof  a  clioral  ode,  and  althoiij^h,  with  tlie  introduction  of  a 
Recoiid  and  a  third  actor,  the  necessity  for  this  soverfc  distriliu- 
tion  of  tlie  play  ceased,  the  distribution  was  not  at  once  cast 
asido.  Even  in  the  Agamemnon,  the  greatest  of  the  works  of 
jfllschykie,  this  triprtite  division  of  the  plaj  is  observed.  Yet 
not  only  is  the  Afjamevmon  the  grandest  of  the  plays  of  .^chy- 
lu8,  hut  the  command  which  it  shows  of  the  advances  then 
being  made  ia  the  management  of  the  drama  by  Sophoclea 
indicates  that  it  must  he  one  of  the  latest.  A  third  actor  i^ 
required,  and  the  chorus  is  increased  to  fifteen  chojoutaj.  The  *• 
character  of  Clyteniestra  is  drawn  in  such  detail  as  shows  the 
influence  of  Sophocles  on  liis  rival.  Pathos  appears,  for  the 
tirat  time,  in  the  treatment  of  Cassandra,  and  the  irony  which 
is  distinctive  of  Sophoclea  is  clearly  to  bo  discovered  in  the 
Agamentnon. 

The  Choephori  is  hut  little  connected  with  the  Agamemnon. 
Each  drama  is  independent  of  the  other.  The  connection  of 
the  Choephori  -w'^-.h  the  Umnenides  13  closer.  The  latter  di-araa 
takes  up  the  sta-ry  of  the  former  immediately,  and  the  scene  of 
the  Eumeniiles  (Delphi)  is,  as  it  were,  formally  announced  at 
the  end  of  the  Clioephori. 

The  characters  of  ^schylus  are  not  drawn  vHth  minute  detail, 
but  in  majestic  outline.  There  is  little  of  the  psychological 
analysis  which  is  the  result  of  a  developed  art  His  figures 
are  commanding  or  terrible,  and  their  very  silencB  ia  audi  as  to 
inspire  uwe.^  In  the  Persians,  the  queen-mother,  Atossa,  listens 
in  long  and  ]>ainful  silence  to  the  news  of  the  Persian  disaster.' 
In  the  Prnmetkem  Bound,  Pcometlieus  endures  in  impressive 
Hilenco  all  tlie  taunts  of  his  mocking  torturers.  In  the  At/Or 
meTnnoii,  Cassandra  is  present  but  speechless,  whilst  Clytemestra 
receives  with  over-acted  affection  the  husband  she  is  about  to 
murder.  jEschylua'  employment  of  the  eloquence  of  silence  ia 
interesting,  not  merely  because  of  its  effect  in  his  hands,  but 
because  it  illustrates  vividly  the  art  wikh  which  he  turns  to 
advantage  the  very  obstacles  vphich  the  rudimentary  state  of 
the  drama  in  his  time  threw  in  liis  way.  When  the  dramatist 
had  only  two  actors  to  perform  a  play,  he  might,  by  means  of 
euperaumeranes,  have  on  the  stage  more  than  two  characters  at 
once,  as  in  the  Prometheus  Baurul.  Prometheus  and  his  tor- 
turers, Hepb«sfcus,  Kratos,  and  Bia,  are  all  on  together,  but 
only  two  of  tlieni  could  speak.     It  was  uo  doubt  this  enforce! 


'  Ariitoph.  Frogt,  93a. 


'  FertfB,  !i94. 
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silence  which  suggested  to  .^chjlus  the  dramatic  use  to  which 
silence  miyht  be  put 

Althnn<;h  iEschyhia'  characters  are  drawn  with  powerful  and 
decid&fl  outlines,  and  arc  further  brought  out  by  contrasta,  such 
as  that  betwceu  the  ruyal  A<,'anicmiion  and  the  wrutohcd  ^^is- 
thn»,  whose  courage  consists  in  sharing  the  benefit  and  the  dis- 
gra<;e,  but  not  the  danger  of  the  murder;  hia  characters  have 
tbiu  common  fault,  that,  high  or  low,  free  or  slave,  messenger  or 
king,  ihtij  all  speuk  with  the  same  exalted  and  majestic  wurda 
and  metaphors. 

'^  In  two  respects  the  character-drawing  of  the  Agamemnon 
diifors  from  that  of  other  [days  of  iEschjlus.  Elsewhere  his 
figures  are  majestic  or  terrible.  In  the  character  of  Cassandra 
alone  is  JE^cbylus  pnthelic  When  the  spirit  of  prophecy  leaves 
her  she  becomes  a  thorough  woman,  and  a  woman  whose  mis- 
fortunes and  impending  death  unite  to  touch  us  with  a  pity 
which  iEschylus  does  not  at  other  times  appeal  to.  In  the 
delineation  of  Clyteniestra  we  have  detailed  work  such  as  is  nob 
to  be  found  ekewliere  in  y'Eschylus.  In  the  quiet  contempt 
with  which,  in  alnio>t  her  first  words,  she  receives  the  chorus' 
suggestion  that  she  has  learnt  the  news  of  Troy's  fall  by  means 
of  a  dream,  she  reveals  her  impiety.  Her  unwomanly  self- 
rcliLince  is  shown  in  the  di.'sdain  with  which  throui^hout  she 
ignores  the  Argive  elders.  To  appreciate  thi:^,  we  should  com- 
pere her  with  Atossa  in  the  Persians,  ifechylus'  type  of  a 
womatdy  woman.  Atosso,  in  the  same  situation  as  Clytemestra, 
puts  a  belief,  fully  justified  by  the  event,  in  the  dronras  sent  by 
Heaven,  consulta  the  chorus  of  aged  Persians,  ami  follows  their 
advice  with  the  most  implicit  reliance.  In  the  welcome  with 
which  Clytemestra  receives  Agamemnon,  the  unreality  of  hei 
words  is  delicately  revealed  by  the  rhetoric  with  which  she 
slightly  overacts  her  part,  ami  by  tho  scdf  consciousness  with 
■which  slift  hastens  to  assure  Agajnemnon  that  she  is  not  deceiv- 
ing him.  Up  to  this  point  of  the  play,  any  indications  of  her 
real  feelings  which  have  esca[>ed  her  have  been  involuntary. 
"When,  however,  Agamemnon  is  safely  in  her  toils  and  she  is 
left  alone  with  Cassandra,  then  Clytemestra,  partly  in  her  secu- 
rity and  partly  in  hnr  liati-ed  of  Cassaiidra,  loses  a  little  of  her 
«elf -restraint,  an.'.,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  bfid  woraim's 
hatred,  taxuits  the  unfortunate  Trojan  prince^is  with  being  a 
nlave.  To  all  Clytumcsti-a's  attempts  to  oxtort  a  woril  from  her, 
Cass^mdm  replica  with  a  silence  more  powerful— iu  a  wuuiixn 
nbove  all — than  words.  Clytemestra  then  enter.^  the  palace  to 
commit  her  crime,  and  when  afterwards  aho  is  revealed  in  tho 
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triumph  of  her  deed,  she  glories  in  what  she  has  done  with  an 
intensity  of  passion  terrible  even  for  jEachylus.  This  speech, 
which  is  soaked  with  Wood,  is  the  cuhiiinution  of  the  violeuco 
of  Cljtemestra's  character.  The  reactioa  now  slowly  begins. 
Hitherto,  absorbed  in  the  excitement  of  entrapping  her  prey, 
she  haa  had  no  thought  for  aught  else.  Now  alie  begins  to 
justify  her  work,  and  her  eelf-justificatioo  and  her  eelf-reliunco 
are  of  so  little  avail  that  she  must  openly  declare  that  she  looks 
for  her  "great  shield  of  courage"  to  ./Egisthua,  who  even  yet 
has  not  mustered  spirit  enough  to  crawl  from  his  hiding-place. 

The  chorus  in  the  j^ischylean  drama  has  a  double  functioii. 
As  the  representative  of  the  lyrical  ekment  of  the  drama,  it  ia 
the  means  by  which  iEschylua  couveys  speculations  on  moral 
and  religious  problenis,  a  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  gods, 
and  above  all  in  the  righteousness  of  Zeus.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chorus  takes  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  play.  The 
actors  represent  gods  or  heroes  ;  the  chorus  represents  average 
humanity.''  Accordingly  we  find  in  jEschyhis  the  character  of 
the  chorus  drawn  in  firm  oallines.  In  the  Agamemnon,  the 
chorus  is  composed  of  nM  men,  andj  as  ia  natural  in  old  men, 
they  like  to  dwell  on  ukl  memories,^  they  prefer  the  gloomy 
Tiew  of  things,*  are  douhtful  and  cautious,*  and  are  reliant  on 
oracles  and  dark  sayings.^  At  the  same  time,  old  and  weak  as 
they  are,  under  the  spur  of  a  crime  so  revolting  to  humanity  as 
that  of  Clyteincstra,  they  speak  out  in  open  condemnation  ^  and 
brave  yEgisthus'  threats.^ 

In  the  Prometheus^  as  in  the  Ewnenules,  the  chorus,  although 
not  of  mortals  but  of  godde.<aes,  has  a  distinct  character,  and  the 
character  of  tlie  chorus  of  Oceanidcs  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  shows  that  althougli  /I'^schylus  halntually  worked  in 
colours  alnio.'-t  oppressively  sombre,  it  waa  possil>l©  for  him  to 
reach  the  highest  level  of  art  when  painting  what  is  bright  and 
fair.  From  the  time  of  Aristophanes  **  at  least,  the  choric  odes 
of  i^schylus  liave  been  accused  of  excessive  length,  and  their 
length  is  one  of  the  conseqxiences  of  the  original  predominance 
of  the  chorus  and  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  drama  in  his 
time.  Although  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor  he  made 
the  dialogue  the  most  important  part  of  the  drama, i^  still,  like 
the  speeches  of  the  actors^  the  odes  of  the  chorus  for  some  time 
retained  an  inordinate  length.  These  long  speeches  and  odea 
are,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  a  drag  upon  the  action  of  tlia 


1  Kj.  Ag.  155-161,  167- 171,  360  ff, 

•  Ag.  104  ff.       *  Il>,  120.       '^Ib.  462,  1315. 

'  lU  1378.         '  lb.  164  ff.    •  Frogt,  879. 


'  AriBtot.  Prob.  xix.  40U 

«  lb,  104  ff. 

1"  Ariiiot.  Poetica,  iv.  16. 
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play,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  immobility  of  the  ^^chylean 
draraa.  On  the  other  liand,  tho  variety  of  emotiona  depicted  in 
in  ode  gave  an  aiuount  of  light  and  shade  which,  to  a  jieople 
iccnstomed  to  recitations  and  new  to  the  draraa,  doubtlesa, 
ttimpensated  preally  for  the  ab-sence  of  dramatic  action. 

In  the  style  of  .^Eschylua  we  see  the  man.     His  indepen- 
dence and  force  of  character  are  shown  in  the  words  he  coined,^ 
in  his  martial  expressions,^  in  his  fondness  for  imagery  drawn 
from  the  action  of  the  more  pugnacious  or  dangerous  animals,' 
from  the  chase,*  from  field   or  river  sports,*  and   his  naval 
rmetaphors.^     His  motaphort)  and  similes  are  usually  bold,  and 
flometimes  startling  ;  thus  Iphigenia  is  described  as  having,  not 
a    fair  face,  but  a  fair  prow  ; ''   the  sea  covered  with  floating 
coi^ses  after  a  storm  is  likened  to  a  field  spotted  over  with 
flowers ;  and  Clytemesira  coni|iarGs  herself,  drenched  with  tho 
blood  of  her  husband^  to  a  fieM  wet  with  rain  from  heaven. 

To  claim    simplicity  for  jEschylua'  style  may  sound  para- 
doxical, but  his  type  of  sentence  is  siraiile.     He  prefers  co- 
ordinate to  6ulx)rdinate  sentences,  and  asyndeton  and  anacolu- 
tiion  ijy  their  frequent  occurrence  mark  an  early  simplicity  of 
•ytiUix     His  oljscurity  is  largely  due  to   his  abundant  meta- 
phors ;  these  are  based  on  close  observation  of  nature,*  but  are 
^w  luxuriant.     He  suffers  from  a  plethora  of  ideas  and  a  pleo- 
"^^lii  of  imagery,  and  hence  becomes  obscure.     But   this  is 
thronghout  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  a  poet's  mind,  and  not 
*«e  overcrowded  decoration  of  artificiul  and  laboured  rhetoria 

The  seven  plays  by  illschylus  which  we  have  were  certainly 
JMfiom  being  the  only  phiys  he  wrote.  The  rest  have,  how- 
ever, perished,  and  aU  we  know  alwut  them  is  what  is  to  be  in- 
/eiTed  from  the  quotations  made  from  them  by  various  ancient 
writer-i.  These  quotations,  whi'U  gathered  together  and  placed 
under  the  names  of  the  plays  from  which  they  were  quoted,  are 


*  £.ff.  in  the  Affamemnon  : — Se/inonjpi^  yxHO^ap-fis,  XayoialTiis,  Ktpayyiit, 
waXtirrvx'fis,  «5/>ffo5aiJi,  ToKvKar-^,  ^coXt/S^,  8ofiO(r0oXiJt,  d.pxvjfi'^^t  tu<pt\-^%, 
t^fitoTXTjOriJ,  ra\ifJifi.riKi}i,  alvoXofiirTJf,  fie\a/i.xay^,iiVKT7ipt<f>Tit,6;u)to-rpnr:/it, 
^tfOfiairfit,  \tft6&yrif,  laorpi^ri^,  trjti-oppu^i/fl,  "ud  for  others  ef.  Mitehell't 
Fi-o<j>,  788, 

'  E.'j,  xa/>&t  kx  iopivikrov,  "on  tbo  Bpenr-tlirowing  hftnd,"  for  tlie  right 
band.  An.  115;  or  yvraiKbs  atxf^'^  ^^'^  "'  woman's  tlia[Ki<>ition." 

•  E.g.  vultures,  Aff.  49;  caglesi.  At}.  114,  Cho,  239;  UoiM,  Ag.  696] 
wolTea,  Clw.  413;  vipere,  Cho,  340  ;  iDake*,  Pert.  81. 

*  £4^.  Aff.  125,  840,  1063,  1x56,  1347  ;  Cho.  567;  Pen^  gf. 

■  E.g.  Aff.  349,  675,  1015,  1030,  xo6i,  1155,  1346,  1601, 

•  E.ff.  Ag.  775,  976  rf  uq.y  1596  ;  Cho.  381. 
^  4rr6;iarot  Ka.Wiirp<fipov,  Ag.  aaj. 

■  For  thia  of.  Ag.  548,  865,  887. 
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called  tha  "  Fragmonts  "  of  iEschylu3.  The  play  from  which 
more  quotations  happen  to  have  been  made  by  ancient  writera 
tljau  from  any  other  is  the  FrometJiewi  Unbrnutd.  The  reason 
is  that  in  the  Proinellieua  Unbound  -iEschylua  inserted  some 
geogrriphical  descrtptiona  dealing  with  remote  nations,  which 
proved  to  he  iisoful  to  later  writers  on  geography,  such  as  Strabo 
(born  B.o,  66,  died  ad.  24)  or  Arrian  (boro  about  B.a  100), 
who  quoted  from  them. 

Many  nf  the  citations  from  .^chylus  occur  in  lexicographers, 
such  as  Hosycliius  {who  lived  about  a.i>.  400),  who  inserted  itt 
their  lexicons  strange  or  remiirkable  words  fomid  in.  the  tra- 
gedians, and  explained  them,  appending  the  name  of  the  play 
ia  which  they  occurred.  Many  quotations,  also,  consisting  of 
single  words,  occur  in  the  grammarians  of  various  periods,  who 
quote  to  prove  the  usage  of  Attic  writers.  From  such  quota- 
tations  as  these  we  can  learu  little  more  than  the  names  of  tlie 
lost  plays,  and  we  find  the  names  of  altogether  eighty-twa 
Many  of  these  plays  were  on  the  same  fiuhjects,  and  some  have 
the  same  names,  as  those  of  later  tragedians.  Thus  ^schylns 
as  well  as  Euripides  wrote  an  Iphigenta  and  a  Heraclidie.  The 
Massar ides  tiud  EJanii  were  on  iho  aime  Buhject  as  the  Bacchce  of 
Euripido?.  Tho  Women  of  ^^Ka  was  probably  an  outcome  of 
the  iragfldian's  visit  to  Sicily.  The  Psychosfasla  or  Weighings 
of  the  Souls  seems,  accorJiiipf  to  tlie  description  of  it  given  by 
Plutarch,  to  have  been  very  characteristic  of  i35schyki.'i.  In  the 
fir^t  place,  tho  author  had  the  daring  to  !ay  the  scene  in  heaven 
(tills  we  learn  from  Pollux,  iv,  130,  a  gmmniarian  who  lived 
about  A.D.  180).  This  was  probably  ihe  only  time  in  the  Greek 
dmma  that  Zeus  was  brought  before  tlie  ejGs  of  tho  spectatora. 
Next,  he  took  tho  subject  from  Homer ;  thitti,  as  in  the  Eume- 
nideg  he  [uit  into  visible  shape  the  Furies,  who  up  to  that  time 
existed  for  tlie  Greeks  only  as  vague  and  shapeless  terrors  of  the 
mind;  so  in  the  Weighing  of  fhe  Smdshs  actually  made  Zeus 
weigh  tho  souls  of  Hector  and  Achilles  in  a  pair  of  scales.'' 
Lastly,  be  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Greek  stage  and  the 
accessories  of  the  drama  invented  for  this  play  prolmbly  a  special 


^  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  Aristoiihanes,  who  was  to  ootneily  what* 
.^cliylua  w«g  totnigedy,  possessed  tlte  *!in]B  bolfliiemt  of  conoeiittim,  sml  in 
tlie  ijtnje  way  gavu  bodily  form  fco  a  nieta|ilicir  or  a  aimiiti  (see  below  cb.  vii. ) 
Indeed,  pari  ot  t\ie  Ftwis  contniiia  a  "weighing  of  tlio  koiiI» '*of  ^schylasimd 
Euripides,  done  by  means  of  11  jmir  of  "  [iroperty  "  «c»lea.  It  is  iildo  interest- 
ing to  note  that  later  the  "  HumerniuaatiK  ''  Beistid  mi  iirecisely  ihe  paiwage 
of  Homer  on  whioli  the  Pai/choMtasia  ia  bnAed  to  ri<lical«  Umner.  liutb 
,£schylua  nnd  ihe  HomeromnBtix  seem  to  have  been  ignoraut  of  tbe  specifii 
diferenoe  between  dramatic  and  uarrativtt  poetry. 
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staple,  high  in  the  air,  on  fvhich  he  made  Zeus  and  the  othcT 
[gods  appear. 

Finally,  tliere  are  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  lost  plays 

of  .iiEschylus  in  an  antholopiy  made  by  Stoliaaus  (about  a.d.  520), 

vliich  shows  tljat,  even  then,  many  plays  survived  which  have 

eiijce  been  lost     These  quotations  were  apjiarcTitly  chosen  by 

Ktobaeus  on  account  of  their  general  ap[)licabi]ity  to  life  and 

hmnan   affair?,  rather  than  because  they  surpassed   in    poetic 

merit  the  rest  of  the  play  from  which  they  were  taken,   e.g. 

"  useful,  not  extensive,  kuowlcdge  makes  the  Eape,"  or  "bad 

men  successful  are  not  to  be  hoiiie."     "  Brass  is  the  mirror  of 

the  body,  wine  of  the  miud,"  may  remind  us  that  water  and 

brass  were  what  thtj  Greeks  used  as   looking^t^lusses.      Late 

Jtamiug,  wliich  provoked  the  mirth  of  Plato  and  Theophrastus, 

is  not  always  matter  for  raillery.    '•  To  learn  wisdom  is  an  honour 

^ven  to  the  aged."     Until  Christianity  taught  ua  otherwise,  men 

lield  that  "death  is  ])referable  to  a  hard  life,  and  to  nevei-  be, 

better  than  to  have  been  born  to  suffer."     Again,  jl^lschylus  said, 

**Axi  oath  is  no  pled^^e  for  a  man  ;  the  man  is  the  pleilye  for  the 

oath."     If  "a  fool  fortiin.ite  is  a  grievous  burden,"  yet  there  is 

^  Word  of  hope  for  us  in  "  Heaven  helps  the  man  who  works." 

The  sons  of  .^scliylus,  and  his  descendants  for  fjome  gonera- 

'lons,  appear  to  have  followed  the  diuniatic  profession,  as  also 

■iid    those  of  Sophocles  and   Euripitles ;  niui  it  is  acconlingly 

iBtial  to  speak  of  the  fandly  or  scliool  of  iEschyhis,  or  Stiphocles, 

or  Knripides.     There  is,  however,  no  evidvnco  to  show  that 

well    a  school  worked  on  a  common  artistic  method,  wlietlier 

iakerited  from  their  illustrious  ancestor  or  peculiar  to  theni' 

Mlves;  nor  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  any  bond 

oi  community  beyund  that  of  their  conimou  ancestry.     The 

conjectures  that  they  alone  had   the  right    to    produce   their 

M<«stor*8  plays,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  school  of  /Eschylus)  that 

t\iey  were  marked  by  an  adlierenco  to  the  trilogy,  are  disproved 

iiy  inscriptions  containing  the   official  didascaliBe.     These  in- 

fimptions  show  that  certainly  in  b>o.  340  three  jilays  were  not 

Betisairily  produced  nt  a  time ;  that  when  three  plays  were 

fiitfultaneously  produced,  even  by  a  mcniher  of  the  school  of 

■^^hyhiB,  they  had  not  tiiat  inner  bond  of  connection  distinc- 

ti^'e  of  the  trilogy  of  .^sehylus ;  and,   fmally,  that  old   plays 

v*wj  produced,   not  by  the  school  of  the  author,  but  by  the 

protaiionist, 

■&:liylus'  son,  Euphoiion,  four  times  won  tlie  prize  with 
tragodies  of  his  father  hitherto  not  produced  on  the  stage.  Ha 
flJso  wrote  plays  of  his  own;   bub  with  what  success,  or  of 
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what  merit,  we  do  not  know.  The  nephew  of  ^chylua, 
Philodes,  although  hifl  fitjle  was  accused  of  harshness,  must 
hnve  been  a  tragedian  of  considerable  distinction,  for  he  won 
the  prize  apainat  Sophocles  when  tho  latter  produced  his  (Edipus 
Hex.  Philocles,  amongst  other  plays,  Beeuis  to  have  produced 
a  ttitialo<)jy»  the  Pandio7iis,  which  appeared  some  time  before  B.O. 
414 ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  iu  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Mor- 
eimus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  vesta  his  claim  to  mention  less  on 
his  tra^gedies,  which  were  frigid,  than  on  the  distinction  of  his 
son  and  grandf^on,  who  both  bore  the  name  of  Astydamas. 
The  elder  Astydamas  was  ori<:;iiially  trained  in  tho  school  of 
Socrates,  but  eventually  cultivated  tragedy.  The  importation  of 
rhetoric  into  tragedy,  which  had  heen  begun  by  Euripides,  was 
thus  carried  on  by  Astydama-s.  His  style,  like  that  of  Euri- 
pides, was  gnomic,  and  his  versification  was  loose.  Some 
confusion  has  been  made  between  Astydaraas  the  father  and 
Astydamas  the  son.  It  is  genemlly  stattjid  that  the  father  waa 
the  more  distingui?hed  tragedian,  and  that  his  Parth.enop<mi$ 
was  of  such  merit  that  the  Athenians  awarded  him  the  honour, 
hitherto  only  acconled  to  the  three  great  tragedians,  of  a  statue. 
Stone  records,  however,  show  that  it  was  the  younger  Astydamas 
who  biought  out  the  FartkenopiEng,  and  it  follows  that  the  son 
was  the  more  successful  poet  of  the  two.  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that,  even  according  to  the  few  inscriptions  at 
present  known,  the  younger  Astydamas  won  the  prize  two  yeara 
running.  In  B.O.  431  he  brought  out  the  Ackillevs,  Athamas, 
and  Antigone.  The  Alcmceon  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Foetics^ 
xiv.  15)  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  elder  Astydaniaa. 


CHAPTER   IIL 
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Sophocles  was  "bom  at  Colonus  about  495  b.o.  His  father, 
Sophillua,  was  a  smith,  that  is  to  say,  he  owned  slaves  wlio 
woilit'd  as  smiths,  and  from  their  work  he  obtained  his  income, 
as  tlic  father  of  Demostlieiies  gained  liis  wealth  by  employing 
a  large  number  of  slaves  to  iiinnnfnctnre  wenponp.  The  worship 
at  Colonu!?  of  Prometheu.?,  the  Titan  who  gave  to  man  fire, 
seems  to  indicate  tbsit  the  art  of  working  metals  liad  been  esta. 
blished  for  some  time  in  the  deme,  and  the  '*  brazen  threshold/ 


if  the  words  of  Sophocles  ^  are  to  be  taken  literally,  would 
point  to  the  existence  there  of  a  giiihl  of  metal-workers.     The 
beauty  of   his   birthplace   is   celebrated  by  Sophocles  in    the 
famous  ode  of  the  CEdipus  Coltmeits,'^  ami  we  may  see  traces  of 
tiiB  early  associations  of  Sonliocles  in  the  chorus  of  smiths 
brought  into  his  lost  play  Pandora,  and  in  the  introduction  in 
another  play  of  Kedaliou,  the  gnome  who  taught  Hephseatua 
sniiLhyinjj.^     Sophillus'  wealtli   wtts  sufficiently  great  to  give 
Sophocles  the  best  of  educations,  and  to  place  him  in  a  good 
position  in  Athenian  society.     He  was  chosen  (B.C.  480)  to  lead 
the  chorus  of  boys  who  sang  the  Paeiin  in  honour  of  the  victory 
at  Salamis.     The  first  occasion  on  which,  to  our  knowledge,  he 
won  a  tragic  prize  was  in  ac.  468.     For  the  date  and  the  fact 
that  he  won  the  priae  we  have  the  authority  of  a  stone  record.* 
The  other  particulars  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  event 
— that  Cimou  had  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Scyrus, 
and  that  the  Arch  on  Apsephion,  in  consequence  of  the  height 
to  which  feeling  ran  aiming  the  spectators,  made  Cinion  and  his 
colleagues  award  the  prize  instead  of  the  proper  judges — rest 
only  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch^     Lessing  has  conjectured 
tihat  the  victorious  play  was  the  Trijjiolejmts.^     As  to  the  plays 
produced  by  Sophocles  between  B.o.  468  and  B.C.  440,  we  have 
not    even   conjectures.     Tliis,   the   first,   period   of  Sophocles' 
dntmatic  development  is,  as  far  as  his  literary  activity  is  con- 
cerned,   an  entire  blank   for    us.     "We  know,  besides,  on   the  !j 
authority  of  an  inscri]jtion,  that  he  was  on  the  board  of  trea-  l| 
Buvers  who  managed  the  tribute  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allies,                      •. 
in  the  year  ac.  442;''^  but  that  is  all.     In  RC.  440  he  was                      , 
elected  Btrategus  or  general,  and  the  production  of  the  Antigone 
is  generally  associated  with  this  event.*     It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
assist  as  strategus  with  Pericles  in  conducting  the  naval  war  ij 
»;;ain3t  Samos.     His  duties  took  him  to  Lesbos  among  othsr  J 
places,  and  fortunately  we  have  an  account  of  his  proceedings,                       } 
written  by  some  one  who  met  him  there.     Ion,  the  tmgedian,  < 

» (E.  C.  57  :  xiXkAitow  AS6t.  '  lb.  668.  ] 

*  Fragments  724  and  734.  (Dlnd.)  point  to  the  BamB  ftut. 

♦  C.  I.  G.  2374.  \ 

*  And  are  exceedingly  improbnble.  (i)  Cimnn  went  to  Scyrua  in  B.C.  476.  j 
Soiibocles  won  tbo  prizo  in  B.O.  468.  (2)  If  tlua  was  Sophoclca'  first  contest,  ) 
how  oonld  tlie  8)i£0tut()ni'  Feelings  l>a  bo  <aK<:iU:d  nhout  an  uiikimwii  ouinpe-  \ 
titor?    (3)  The  Arditai  hftd  no  i>uwer  to  reject  tlie  lesjully  appointed  judgea.  I| 

•  But  it  is  only  a  doubtful  conjecture  fri>iii  Plin.  N.  H.  nviii.  65.  j 
'^  0.  I.  A-  i.  237 ;  Sof^oK^^  Ko\wfT}6€y  EAXiji'aTo.uitt!  ^k  ( 
'  Aristoplianes   of    Byznntium,    who   wonUl   lie  an    nuthoriby,    does  not 

foarantee  t}>e  Btateriient.  in  the  Argunient  to  the  Aniiyrme,  that  l^ophoolea' 
election  was  due  to  the  Antigone.  The  atateniejit  ia  puerDlo.  Tha  tmgia 
priao,  not  naral  or  militar7  command,  wa«  awarded  to  a  rictorioTu  poet. 
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in  hh  Epidemice  ^  (a  recorJ  of  tlie  viBita  of  celebrated  men  to 
Chios)  says  : — "  I  met  the  poet  Sophocles  in  Chios  at  the  tima 
when  he  came  aa  strategua  to  Lesboa.  He  la  a  playful  nmu 
aver  his  wine  ami  witty.  Ho  was  entertained  by  tlie  Athenian 
consul,  Hermesilaus,  a  friend  of  his.  >>In  the  course  of  coiiver- 
Batjou,  Sophock'B  hajipeued  to  quote  the  line  of  Phrynichus, 
'  III  piirple  cheeks  there  shines  the  lij^hfc  of  love.*  Wliereupon 
a  schoolmaster  from  Eretria  or  Erythraa  remarked,  '  You  are  a 
great  poet,  Sophocles,  hut,  for  all  that,  it  was  inaccurate  of 
PhryniehiiB  to  speak  of  purple  checks.  If  an  artist  were  to  put 
puiplo  cheeks  in  a  picture,  they  would  not  look  beautiful.  It 
is  utterly  wrong  to  compare  what  is  beautiful  to  soraethiiig 
which  is  not.'  Sophocles  replied  with  a  laugh,  'Then,  sir,  in 
opposition  to  universal  opinion,  you  do  not  approve  of  Simonides' 
line,  *'A  maid  who  epeaks  with  purple  lips,"  nor  of  the  poet 
who  speaks  of  goldeu-haire<l  Apollo  t  for  if  a  painter  made  the 
god's  hair  gold  and  not  black,  the  painting  would  be  a  bad  one. 
Ivor  of  the  poet  who  talks  of  rosy-fingered  Dawnl  for  an  artist 
wlio  used  paint  of  a  rose-colour  would  give  her  the  hands  of  a 
dyer,  not  of  a  pretty  woman  V"  A  roar  of  laughter  extinguished 
the  st:iioohnaster,  and  Ion  goes  on  to  say  that  Sophocles,  having 
cheiiled  a  pretty  child  into  giving  him  a  kiss,  explained  to  the 
comjtiiny,  "  Pericles  says  I  am  a  poet,  not  a  general  j  so  I  am 
prnctising  generalship.  Do  not  you  think  my  stratagem  sue* 
ceedtid  very  well  1"  Ion  adds,  "Public  busiuoss  he  did  not 
know  or  ca.re  much  about,  except  aa  befitted  a  decent  Athenian." 
Tlie  story  is  equally  creditable  to  the  discernment  of  Peticlea 
and  the  good  temper  of  Sojthodea.  Pericles,  moreover,  seems 
to  have  acted  on  his  opinion,  Being  tlie  cliief  stratflgus,  Peri- 
cles directed  the  movements  of  the  other  generals,  and  accord- 
ingly, BO  far  as  possible,  engaged  Sophoclea  with  fetching  up 
reinforcements  and  such  work.  In  fact,  it  was  because  ho  was 
?ent  to  LesboB  for  reinforcements  and  supplies  that  Sophocles 
got  an  opportunity  for  the  stratagem  which  Ion  describes.  It 
was  the  most  successful  stratagem  of  the  war,  no  far  as  Sopho- 
cles was  concerned,  for  when  Pericles  hud  to  leave  him  to  con- 
duct the  siege  of  Samos,  he  at  once  contrived  to  get  defeated. 
Few  other  facts  are  known  with  regard  to  his  life.  "Whether 
the  Sophoclps  whom  Aristotle  mentions  ^  as  buf  iiig  been  one  of 
the  ten  IVobuli  wlio  consented  to  establisli  the  tyranny  of  the 
Four  Hmidred  in  B.C,  413  is  the  poet  is  uncertain.  The  story  of 
las  being  accused  by  hia  son  lophon  of  madness,  and  of  hia 
vindicating  his  sanity  by  reading  the  (Edljnis^  is  full  of  diflfi- 
^  Adteuseni,  xiiL  6a4S.  ^  Blut.  Vu.  18.  6. 
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eultiefi.!     Sophocles  died  about  B.a  405,  and  there  are  various 
•upernatural  stories  &s  to  the  manner  of  his  death.' 

Before  proceeding  to  consjijer  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  we 
mftv  say  that  the  !5upp:)sition  as  to  Herodotua  and  Sophocles 
Wing  been  acquainted  is  extremely  probahle.     There  are  sinii- 
Uritics  in  certain  passages  of  the   two  authors,'  though   too 
amch  weight  must  not  be  assigned  to  these  similarities.     We 
liave  the  beginning  of  an  elogy  by  Sophocles  dedicated  to  Hero- 
(Jotus,*  aad  Herodotus  spent  so  much  lime  in  Athens  that  it  is 
almost  impos-sible  that  he  ehoald  not  have  met  Sophocle&     It 
has  been  imagined  that  there  are  in  Herodotus'  history  traces 
of  viewa  and   information  which  wuuld  naturally  cumo  only 
from  Pericles  ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  Herodotus  may  have  met  Sophocles  at  the  house  of  Peri- 
cles,   "Wherever  they  met,  they  would  sympathise.     Their  way 
of  looking  at  the  world,  their  views  of  Fate  and  Nemesis,  were 
the  gjiriie. 

liy  bringing  down  philosophy  from  the  skies  to  the  earth, 
Socrates  gave  a  new  direction  to  phJlusophy,  wlilch  philosophy 

Itiinot  impouible  thtit  the  itory  U  b«Beil  an  a  niUnndentanding  of  * 
••^^i*  in  some  comedy  in  whicki  Soplutclea  kid!  Io])hon  may  Lave  been  niiida 
nin  ,,f  ^j  .^jjy  ,^^^^_  n  cli.irge  nf  miLdiiess  cculd  not  have  Ivei-n  brought  before 
tUe  Plirntores,  as  the  atorv  hiis  it.  fur  such  ciuies  were  brought  before  the 
.^I'^biinonly.     Ltx.  Se;/.  199.  10,  aud  Poll.  viiL  89. 

J^lm  Ktory  that  he  wna  choked  by  n  gnipe  originate*  in  a  ttujiiil  ntiiuo- 
•tiimling  of  the  younger  Simonides'  epigritni  (Anlh.  Pat.  vu.  ao)  — 


Th 


Olvuriv  BcLKxov  fibrpxm  iptirrintroi. 


?^6 lines,  which  mean  that  Bophoclei  died  whilst  engnged  on  a  tragedy, 
j'cli,  being  a  tragedy,  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  wore  taken  literuUy. 
,,       J^'g.  tlie  <lreniii  of  UlyteTnestra,  Kl.  417,  «.nd  of  A«t_vag«'ii,  Hdt.  i.   ro8, 


D..U 
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ti  -'"^iiiK,  Hdt  ii.  55,  folloiifed  iu  tlte  Trackiniae,  the  custom*  of  tlto  Scyth*  io 
J  *  4*9  8tid  HdL  iv.  64,  thedcsorijition  of  the  Ev'yptians  in  O,  C,  337.  Tiie 
jr*^i|;e  in  Antiij,  905-915  is  ultnuiit  idotitical  with  Hdt,  3.  119,  In  l>oth 
^^f<  tiie  MTguincnt  is  that  a  •ister,  wheu  her  ))areut«  are  deaii,  U  bound  to 
II        iflce  BTerythiijg  to  her  hrotlier,  because  he  cannot  be  replnced.     A»  to 


^  -Anlit/ime,  however,  it  has  been  saiil  that  thia  argument  it  iircariBiitent, 
g  f' K intioal,  ignoble,  and  minidsced.  From  this  eonie  have  inferred  ttmt 
.  l*Vioc]Mb«*  iwrrowed  from  HeTo<lotu«,  or  that  tlie  pasiuige  in  the  AiitU/nnt 
-^l^uiiouB.  Ofl  the  other  linnd,  it  i»  said  tijat  Sophocles  Hhuwi  hj»  trutli  to 
IIj  ^rein  ni.ikiiig  Aiitigone'u  feeliiig^*  Uefore  and  nfter  lier  deed  differeut,  (utd 
|.  .  ^  tlip  aruiuinent  ih  not  sophi.stictil  or  uiiH|ilii«i;d,  but  primitive,  and  &ppn^ 
P  ***te  in  rti-eek,  though  not  in  modern  timeii. 
I'lut.  Mur.  783B:  — 


if5i]r  'Bpofi2r(|i  reOfei'  Xoif>oK\fji  iriwf  S>w  rivr*  irl  ■Kan-ffKOVTa. 


}f  tiiii 


^^i  tliii  could  be  relied  on,  and  the  date  of  Sophoclea'  >tmtr(;<A 
o^**ly  B.C.  440 — and  both  points  are  uuoertam — tiiis  would  ■! 
"^Phooki  probably  met  Herodotua  at  Samoa. 


were  cer- 
bow   tiiat 
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has  retained  to  this  Jay.  In  a  different  sense,  Sophocles  brought 
down  tlio  drama  from  the  skies  to  the  earth,  and  the  drama 
Btill  follows  tlio  course  which  Sophocles  first  marked  out  for  it. 
It  was  on  the  gods,  the  etruifg^les  of  the  jrods,  and  on  deetiny 
that  jEschylag  dwelt ;  it  is  ivith  man  that  Sophocles  ia  con- 

"  ceraeJ.     From  this  difference  flow  all  the  dilTerences  between 

tiie  two  poelsv,  and  herein  consists  tlie  advance  which  Sophoelei 

made  in  the  development  of  the  drama.     Such  action  as  tlia 

I  ^  plays  of  iEscliylua  possess  tliey  derive  from  the  force  of  destiuy. 

^  What  ia  done  by  a  c)iaracter  in  the  jEachylean  drama  is,  it  is 
true,  consistent  with  that  character.  The  murder  ol  Aj^aniem- 
non  could  lie  expected  from  Clytemestra  alone.  But  although 
ehe  is  suited  to  the  deed  and  the  deed  to  her,  if  we  ask 
why  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  we  shall  find  that  the  reason 
lies,  not  in  her  character  nor  in  her  circunistancea  but,  in 
her  destiny.  This  conclusion  ia  confirmed  by  the  fact  tbiit 
one  critic  attributes  her  act  to  wounded  maternal  feelinga, 
another  to  her  adultery,  and  each  critic  rejects  the  reason 
alleged  by  tho  other ;  whereas  Clytemestra  herself  says  it  waa 
not  she  who  killed  Agamemnon,  but  the  evil  "  destiny  of  the 
Attidffi "  taking  her  form.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand, 
•"4    tho  motive  force  of  tho  drama  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 

'  passions  of  men,  and  not  in  the  external  action  of  destiny. 
Tho  Ajax  of  Sophocles  commits  suicide,  not  because  he  is  fated 
to  do  so,  but  because  to  him,  after  hia  di.?grace,  life  is  not 
merely  distasteful,  but  impossible.  The  force  at  work  here  ia 
internal,  and  consiata  in  the  feelings  of  Ajax.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Orestes  of  j^Lschylus  has  no  projHir  motion  of  his  own.  He 
is  simply  the  channel  through  which  the  action  of  the  gods 
flows.  Wliat  he  does  is  not  his  own  doing,  but  what  Apollo 
bids.  The  force  is  from,  without,  not  from  within.  Contrast 
tliis  with  Sophoclea  Every  action  of  Qidipus  ia  the  natnial 
necei^sary  outcome  of  his  character  and  his  circumstances,  and 
W'hi-n  peace  does  come  to  him,  it  ia  from  within  ;  whei-ens,  in 
the  ca&o  of  Orestes,  there  is  a  purely  external  conflict  botweon 
Apollo  and  the  Erinyes,  and  Orestes'  absolution  comes  not  from 
within,  but  from  without.  In  .^iichylus  we  have  symbolisra, 
in  Sophocles  poetic  truth. 

Although,  in  Sophocles,  the  mainspring  of  nian*a  actions  ia 
men's  passions,  we  still  find  fatalism  in  Sophocles,  but  not  the 
falali?.m  of  .^schylua  Witii  jEschyhis,  Atreus  commits  a 
crime,  and  the  punishment  falls  upon  hia  children  for  jjenera- 
tions  in  the  shape  of  a  destiny  compelling  them  to  crimes. 
With  Sophocles,  the  house  of  the  Labdacidae  is  indeed  under  a 
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•ttnUar  curse,  but  tlie  cause  of  CEdipus'  deeds  ia  not  destiny,  but 
circumstances  and  himself.  The  fatali<im  oi  Sophocles  is  tlmt 
of  Herodotus,  and  probably  of  tlie  ordinury  Greek  of  the  time. 
It  may  be  iJlusti-ated  from  Hifrodotua.  Accordinj;  to  the  his- 
torian, Croesus,  the  father  of  Atys,  learning  from  an  orncle  that 
his  son  was  destined  to  perish  by  an  iron  weapon,  confined  him 
to  the  house  with  the  purpose  of  evading  the  doom  foretold  by 
the  oracle.  The  son,  however,  persuaded  Croeaiis  to  aUow  him 
to  go  to  the  chase,  and  then  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  very 
person  to  whose  care  Croesus,  in  his  dread  of  the  oracle,  had 
intrusted  him.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  fatalism,  for  it  teaches 
that  man  cannot  avoid  his  fate,  whatever  he  may  do,  and  thus 
encourages  helpless  and  indolent  resif^nation  to  on  iniagiuary 
necessity.!  xhis  was  the  fatalism  which  Sophocles  found  and 
accepted.  But  if  he  adopted  this  and  other  common  hL'htsfd, 
te,  as  a  poet,  by  adapting^  them  elevated  and  refined  them. 

It  is  probably  iinj)OS8ible  to  discuss  Sophocles'  attitude  to- 
wards fatalism  without  reading  into  him  at  least  eomo  ideas 
"whicli  could  not  be  present  to  the  mind  of  any  Greek.     It  ia 
difficult  to  always  realise  that  Sophocles  knew  nothing  of  the 
free-will  eontrovorsy,  and  consequently  felt  no  alarm  at  falaiisui. 
Remembering,   however,  this  fact,  we  shall  not  consider  it  a 
paradox  to  say  that  Sophocles  allows  how  men  run  on  their  fat« 
of  their  own  freo-wilLt^  Qvlipus  ia  warned  by  Apollo  of  his 
doom,  and  be  fulfils  his  doom  ;  but  all  his  acts  arc  his  own ; 
neither  man  nor  God  can  be  blamed.     The  lesson  as  wrII  na  the 
art  of  Sophocles  is  that  man's  fate,  though  determined  by  the 
gods,  depends  on  his  actions,  and  his  actions  on  himself  and  his 
circumstances.     The  contradiction  which  to  ua  is  involved  in 
this  did  not  exist  for  Sophocles.      If  Sophocles  did  not  find 
out  any  incompatibility  between  fice-wiil  and  fatalism,  neither 
did  he  see  in  fatalism  any  imputation  on  the  justice  of  the  gods. 
■  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case.     The  action  of  the  gods  ia 
foretelling  to  CEdipus  and  to  Atys  their  fate  is  open  to  a  double 
construction.     It  is  possible  to  regard  it  as  mere  cruel  deception 
(for  the  parents  of  whom  CEdipus  was  told  were  not  the  parents 
that  ho  supposed  to  be  meant,  nor  was  the  weapon  that  actually 
proved  fatal  the  weapon  wliicli  Atj's  supposed).     iJut  if  this 
view  of  the  god^  was  held  by  others,  it  was  not  the  view  of 
Sophocles.      In  him  wo  find  no  complaint  of  the  injustice  of 
the  gods.     On  the  contrary,  the  gods  warn  man,  and  yet  man, 
does  what  they  have  tried  to  eave  him  from.     The  heavens 


*  Anliyone,  236. 
Wotuaa'i  creed. 
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speak  to  raan,  but  he  understands  them  not  If  Q&lipus  is  not 
to  be  blamed,  neither  certainly  are  the  gods.  For  JSoplioclea, 
fatalism  was  consistent  both  with  freo  will  and  with  the  justicfl 
of  the  gods ;  on  neither  subject  had  he  any  doubts  to  solve. 
Nor  does  his  tragedy  concern  itself  to  pive  an  answer  to  the 
queslion,  why  do  the  innocent  suffer  f  Ths  innocent  do  sutler, 
|tnd  thut  fact  ia  the  tragedy  of  life.  His  plays  are  not  works  of 
theology  ;  their  object  is  not  to  &olve  problems.  The  sufTuringa 
of  the  innocent  cause  pity  and  fear,  and  thus  serve  in  tragedy 
to  redeem  the  crudity  of  fatalism.  When  Deianira  in  her  love 
for  her  husband  innocently  causes  his  death,  we  feel  the  pity 
■which  it  is  the  part  of  tragedy  to  excite ;  aud  when  we  read  of 
CEtiipus  and  Iiia  iindeserved  sufferings,  we  feel  so  much,  fear  as 
IB  implied  in  obeying  the  utterance  *' Judge  not." 

In  this  cottuectiuii  we  may  consider  the  ''irony  of  Sophocles," 
In  argiinieut  irony  has  many  forms.  That  which  best  illus- 
tratea  the  irony  of  Sophocles  is  the  method  by  which  the 
ironicEil  man,  putting  apparently  innocent  questions  or  sugges- 
tions, leads  some  person  from  one  preposterous  statement  to 
another,  until,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  the  irony  realises  hia 
eitnation  and  discovers  that  when  he  thought  he  was  most 
brilliant  or  impressive,  then  he  was  really  most  absurd.  There 
are,  or  may  be,  three  persona  who  assist  at  an  ironiral  argu- 
ment— -the  ironical  man,  the  subject,  and  the  spectator ;  aud 
they  appreciate  the  irony  at  ditferent  times,  the  subject  retro- 
spectively, the  ironical  man  prospectively,  and  the  spectator 
contemporaneously.  Their  feelings  will  vary  according  to  cir- 
cunist^mces.  The  spectafcar  may  sympathise  with  the  ironical 
man  or  with  the  victim,  and  his  feelings  will  be  aecorditigly 
those  of  enjoyment  or  of  compassion.  What  the  ironical  man 
feels  will  depend  largely  on  his  motive.  He  may  feel  amuse- 
ment simply  or  triumph,  or  his  object  may  be  tliat  of  Socrates, 
whose  irony  was  intended  to  muse  men  to  a  sense  of  theii^ 
ignorance  and  to  a  real  desire  for  knowledge.  In  the  case  of" 
Socratt  ?.  successful  irony  must  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  rendered  a  eervice  to  philosophy,  to 
the  person  with  whom  ho  conversed,  and  to  thoce  who  listened. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  the  tenn  irony  may 
be  extended  from  its  use  as  applied  to  argument,  and  be  also 
applied  to  Imman  action.  When  (Edipua  was  lold  by  Apollo 
that  ho  would  kilt  his  father  and  commit  inL>est  with  his 
mother,  he  at  once  fled  from  his  home  at  Corinth,  and  found 
his  way  to  Thebes.  There  he  married  the  queen,  became  king, 
vaa   blest   with   children   and   a   glorious   reign.     When   the 
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revelation  comes,  he  looks  "back  upon  his  life  only  to  see  that 
the  flight  fnim  Corinth,  which  waa  to  take  him  far  from  hia 
pai-cnts,  k-d  him  to  meet  and  kill  his  father  and  to  wed  his 
mother  J  that  the  chjldn?n  in  whom  he  thought  himself  blesi 
are  the  fruit  of  incest,  and  that  the  glory  of  his  reigti  wis  a 
revolting  horror.  But"  if  his  plance  was  retrospective,  that  of 
the  gnds  was  prospective.  His  feelings  are  such  as  no  one 
can  help  him  to  hear  the  hurden  of :  ^  what  are  those  of  the 
godst  That  18  a  question  to  which  Sophocles  never  gives  an 
answer.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  inscrutable.  But  as  there  ia 
a  third  party  to  the  irony  of  ar;!^inient,  so  there  is  to  the  irony 
of  life,  that  is,  the  spectator.  His  feelings  are  not  inscmtable. 
Pity  he  will  feel,  and  if  the  irony  of  Socrates  could  teach  tho 
bystander  a  lesson  against  intellectual  pride,  the  irony  of  Sopho- 
cles may  teach  the  8i>ectator  a  lesson  against  moral  pride. 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  the  irony  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
its  artistic  value  in  heightening  the  interest  of  tlie  drama, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  the  torturing  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  Gi^ipus.  as  he  fancies  it,  and  as  it 
really  is,  is  oidy  discovered  by  CEdipus  at  the  last  moment, 
this  contrast  is  perpetually  present  ftxtm  the  beginning  to  the 
spectator.  The  artistic  value  of  this  is  doubla  In  the  first 
place,  the  spectator  having  known  the  real  state  of  things  from 
the  first,  has  all  along  been  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
(Edipus  finds  him-self  when  the  revelation  has  come ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  .spectator  needs  no  explanation  from, 
OEdipus  of  his  state  of  mind,  hut  comprehends  and  sympatlnses 
at  once  with  CE'lipus  when  he  blinds  himself.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  drama  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  a  directness  and 
rapidity  which  would  be  imixissible  if  CEdipus  had  to  explain 
the  motives  of  his  self-mutilutiom  In  the  second  place,  the 
contrast  between  (Edipus'  fancied  height  of  glory  and  his  really 
Mjiteous  position  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  through- 
out. Thus  every  word  in  the  drama  has  a  doubled  efftct  upon 
the  feelings. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  rcdigion  and  its  development 
to  art.  It  is  hut  another  way  of  ottiting  this  fact  to  say  that 
one  sigji  of  the  growth  of  the  Greek  drama  was  the  diininutiun 
of  its  religious  significance.  This  is  partly  illustrated  by  tha 
diminishing  importance  of  the  chorus.  It  is  also  illustratid  in 
that  tiisplacenient  of  destiny  by  character  as  the  motive  force. 

The  characters  of  Sophocles  are  bound  up  with  liis  plots  in 
BUch  an  artistic  and  harmonious  whole,  that  to  attempt  to  cotif 
1^  O.  T.  X414. 
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BideT  his  charactera  apart  ia  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding  Hit 
plots  depend  upon  his  characters,  for  the  plot  of  a  play  conaista 
of  the  actions  of  the  draniatis  j'^TSonce,  find  it  is  part  of  the 
excellence  of  Stiplioclos  that  tlie  actions  of  hia  dramatis  porsim(B 
are  motived,  nut  by  BtAge  necessity  or  by  an  external  destiny, 
but  by  the  character  ascribed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  his  characters  depend  upon  hia  plots.  The 
frequent  revolutions  and  the  cata-^trophca  of  the  Sophocleaa 
drama  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  the  interest  of  tiie  play, 
as  neither  does  the  painting  of  character  constitute  the  whole 
or  the  most  important  part  of  his  tragedies.  The  plot  has  its 
intrinsic  interei^t,  but  it  also  develops  the  diameters.  For  iu- 
Btance,  unless  Electra  were  deceived  into  believing  that  Orestes 
was  deatl,  the  spectator  would  witness  neither  her  despair,  nor 
the  bold  resolve  wliich  that  de-spair  serves  only  to  create.  If 
Philoctetea  were  not  first  exalted  to  hope  and  then  reduced  to 
helplessness,  his  pertinacity  in  abiding  by  hia  resolution  would 
not  he  brought  into  relief.  Sophocles  sho-\vs  us  not  only  the 
action  and  outward  bearing  of  a  King  CEdipus,  but  also  the 
inner  struggles  of  feeling  which  result  in  action  and  outward 
beoring.  Tlie  spectator  of  the  At/ametnnun  knows  little  more  of 
Clytemestra's  character  than  does  the  chorus,  or  perhaps  it  ia 
that  there  ia  little  more  to  know.  The  spectator  of  the  AJax, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  of  Ajax'  inward  struggles  what  no  other 
chamcter  but  Ajax  knows. 

\  The  criticiam  ^  that  Euripides  drew  men  as  they  are,  Sophoclea 
as  he  ought,  mnst  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  Euripides 
drew  thein  with  greater  truth.  Euripides'  characters  have  not 
unf requently  that  worst  of  faults, f aultkssness ;  wliereas  Sophoclea 
Df  vcr  makes  that  mistake.  CEdipus  is  proud  and  hasty  ;  Electra 
is  hard  ;  Ifeoptolemus  consents  to  practise  a  deceptiou'a^tTnst 
"wliuTTi  his  better  feelings  protest ;  Antigone,  when  the  moment 
of  action  is  over,  becomes  a  thorough  woman.  Finally,  th^ 
trutli  with  which  Sofihoclus  makes  Antigone  and  Ajax  regreW 
the  life  they  arc  about  to  Jose  is  apt  to  escape  modem  notice. 
Christianity  has  so  familiarised  us  with  man's  immortality  that 
we  forget  he  is  also  mortal-  But  no  Greek  writer  forgot  it, 
least  of  ail  did  Sophocles,  and  to  this  unforgetfulnesa  we  owo 
paf^sagea  in  Suphoclea  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  position  and  functions  of 

the  chorus  in  the  Sophoclcan  drama,  wo  shall  find  its  fuuo< 

tions  much  the  same  as  in  .^cliylus,  but  its  position  much  lest 

prominent.     There  are  choral  odes  in  Sojjhocles  as  in  jEschylua, 

1  Arixiotle,  Poetict,  35,  gives  it  a«  gojthocles''  own  critioum. 
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but  tliey  are  much  shorter.  The  chorns  takes  a  part  in  the 
'•ctiou  of  the  play,  but  it  is  unimportaDt  In  .^ItK^ylus  the 
chorus  is  sometimes,  e.g.  in  the  Persce  or  the  Eumenides^  tha 
chief  character  of  tiie  play.  In  Sophocles  the  chorui)  is,  ai 
it  were,  enclitic  ;  it  always  depeuds  on  one  of  the  principal 
chanicters,'  in  sympathy  with  whom  it  grieves'  or  rejoices'  or 
prays  to  the  gods.*  lu  harmony  with  these  duties,  the  chorus 
always  consists  of  free  people  (not  of  slaves,  as  iu  the  Choepfiori 
of  .^Eschylus),  either  in  a  humble  position,  as  the  sailors  in  the 
I'Philoctetes  and  the  Ajax,  or  of  an  age  or  sex  from  which  action 
'■would  not  be  exjiected,  e.(j,  the  old  men  of  the  King  (Edipug^ 
kthe  (Etb'pia  at  Colonus,  and  the  Anfigojie,  or  the  young  maidens 
of  the  TracJiinicB.  The  chorus  in  Sophocles,  as  in  ^Eschylus,  is 
invested  with  a  definite  and  individual  character.^  It  is  not  on 
impersonal  entity  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  poet's 
Tiew  of  an  impiitial  spectator,  nor  is  it  the  means  of  conveying 
Sophocles'  speculations  on  moral  and  religious  questions.  The 
lyrical  odes  occur  at  tlie  poiuts  where  there  is  uecessarily  or 
naturally  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  they  review 
what  has  hap]>encil  and  resume  the  situation.* 
'v  The  subordinate  position  which  the  chorus  is  made  in  all  re- 
spects to  take  in  the  Sophoclean  drama  must  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  Sophocles  raised  the  number  of  actors  ^  from 
two  to  three.  At  first  sight,  this  latter  change  looks  as  though 
it  gave  to  Sophocles  one  actor  more  than  /E-chjius  had.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  Sophocles  gained  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  his  actors,  ho  partially  aurretidered  by 
the  restrictinns  he  placed  upon  the  action  of  the  chorns.  In 
i^lschylus  the  chorus  was  not  unfrequently  the  leading  character 
of  the  piece.     In  Sophocles  tlie  chorus  has  no  such  position. 

'  Mostly  on  the  hero  or  }iemn«,  bnt  lometimei,  as  in  the  PhUocUta  or  in 
the  ATttigont,  an  the  clii^mcter  ojipoafld  to  tlie  hero  or  htToine. 

"  E.g.  Aj.  139-141,  165-167  ;  KU  131-123,  igo,  137  tt  teq.,  153  et  ttq..  173 
tt  teq. ;  Tracks  103,  123  el  teq,,  136  et  teq. 

*  K.ij.  Ant.  100-154, 

*  E.ij.  O.  T.  15J,  187,  202,  204,  ao6 ;  Track,  94 ;  El.  16a,  173. 

•  See  Aj.  165,  aag,  245,  866,  925,  1185-1223  ;  Philoc-  169,  708-718,  731, 
836,  855,  963-965,  1071,  1469.  u.  C,  669-720,  829  ei  teq.,  1054  ei  teq.,  laii 
et  teq. 

•  E.g.  in  the  O.  T.,  when  (Edipus  haa  iinnounced  that  he  is  expecting 
CreoirR  return,  there  is  nnttirnlly  a  pnuse,  and  the  chorus  describe  the  nitaa- 
iion,  that  in,  the  pLigue.  After  tiie  8«etie  with  Teircsiaa^  in  which  CEdipui 
is  himHelf  nccuseil  u(  beins;  the  rniiRe  of  the  ptngue,  Crcon  ia  expectcii  to 
come  Mild  defend  himaclf  friini  C&lipua'  charge  nf  collusiun  with  TeiieaiHH. 
The  interval  uf  wuitiiig  ia  filled  up  l>y  au  ode,  exprastting  the  doubt  as  to  who 
ii  the  guilty  mun  ;  nuJ  so  on. 

'  As  iE&chylus  etnjdcya  three  actors  in  tha  Oretteia,  thii  inneratioa  mnit 
Lave  been  mucle  hy  Sophocles  before  B.C.  460. 
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The  real  change  effected  by  Sophocles  was  not  that  he  intro- 
duced  a  greater  number  of  interlocutors,  but  that  he  trnnsfeired 
the  burden  of  tlie  piece  almost  entirely  to  llie  actors.  At  ihc 
BamQ  time  that  ho  practically  excluded  the  chorus  from  the 
development  of  the  action  of  the  play,  he  developed  the  func- 
tions of  the  chorus  in  the  ephere  to  which  it  was  now  confined. 
He  raised  the  number  of  the  choi-eutse  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
and  it  is  rea^sonable  to  suppose  tlmt,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
change^  he  introduced  the  Tritostates  by  the  side  of  the  Para- 
etates  and  Coryphaeus.  So  lotij,'  as  the  chorus  numbered  only 
twelve,  the  movements  of  the  Corypheeus  were  to  a  certain  extent 
limited.  For  instance,  when  it  was  necee-'ary  for  the  chorus  to 
divide  into  two  Heniichoria,  the  Coryphaeus  was  bound  to  range 
himself  with  one  of  the  Heinichoria,  and  so  far  for  the  time 
abdicate  his  position  as  leader  of  the  whole  chorus.  When, 
however,  the  chorus  numbered  fifteen,  it  might  divide  into  two 
Hemichoria  of  seven  choreutee  each.  Then  the  two  Hemichoria 
would  be  under  the  conxniand  of  the  Parastates  and  the  Tritos- 
tates,  while  the  Coryphseus  would  be  at  liberty  to  attend  wholly 
to  those  parts  of  the  diaIof;ne  in  which  he  had  a  share,  and  to 
leave  the  evolution  of  the  chorus  to  the  care  of  his  t\vo  subordi- 
nate officers,  the  Parastates  and  the  Tritostates. 

The  style,  like  the  character-d rawing,  of  Sophocles  bears  a 
closer  relation  to  life  than  does  tlmt  of  j^schyius.  The  work 
of  each  poet  lias  beauty  and  truth,  but  the  means  by  which 
they  obtain  the  same  end  are  diiferent.  The  structure  of  tha 
.^schylcan  sentence  resembles  that  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  It 
consists  of  huge  words  ronghly  tliro\yn  together.  The  con- 
struction of  Sophocles'  sentences  resembles  that  of  his  plays. 
Under  an  appearance  of  simplicity  is  concealed  an  amount  of 
thouglit  almost  inexliaustible.  In  this  respect)  and  in  the 
ductility  of  bia  sentence,  Sophocles  may  be  compared  with 
Thucydides.  Though  the  words  of  Sophocles  have  become 
simj>ler,  his  syntax  ia  more  complex  than  tliat  of  ^'^chylua. 
The  hearer  may  be  set  tliiuking  by  Sopliocles'  expressions,  but 
he  is  not  startled  by  them.  The  harmony  with  which  Sophoclea 
combines  the  most  various  elements  of  the  drama  is  equally 
characteiistic  of  his  style.  Ue  borrows  wi^rds  from  ilil^chylus  j 
he  invents  woixls  of  his  own  ;  he  naturally,  from  the  study  of 
the  founders  of  iximbic  verse,  brings  away  Ionic  words  ;  and  on 
him,  as  on  yEscbylus,  the  study  of  ITomer  has  its  elfect.  Yet 
the  whole  is  marked  by  a  predominant  Attic  colouring,  and  by 
■  SM  eetness  which  is  distinctive  of  Sophocles. 

Of  lost  plays  of  Sophocles  we  have  fragments  and  the  titles 
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cf  about  one  hundred.     Of  Uiese,  nearly  one-fourth  apjMreutly 

drew  their  subjects  from  the  tale  of   Troy  ;  aud  it  is  siguiH- 

cant,  both  for  1  he  tenipei-  of  the  time  and  for  Soplioclcs'  tendaiicy 

to  psychological  aualysis,  that  OdyiHsens  frequently  appeared  in 

thc>e    plays.     Of  th«  dmractor  of  Odysseus  as  conceived  hy 

fiophocles  we  wn  fortunately  form  an  idea  from  tlie  sketch  in 

"the  surviving  play,  Pbifodetes,     Several  of  the  lost  I'lays  were 

on  subjects  also  treated  of  by   Euripides,  e.g.  the    Women  of 

lolchis,  the  Scijlhs,  and  the  JRhizotomi  (or  Wiicliejg),  wliich  all 

lealt  with  the  tale    of   Medea ;   and   the  Phwdra,    Iplwjenitt, 

^IcTiieon,  and  Alaxaiider.     Some  of  the  lost  plays,  such  as  the 

Cfiiptolemns^  Oreifhuui.^  Niobe,  and  Thamyra»^  may  have  treated 

of  their  subjects  in  the  .^chylean  way,  and  may  thus  belong 

■fco   the  first  period  of  Sophoidea'  style,  while  lie  was  yet  under 

•fclie  influence  of  ^schylus.^     Finally,  we  may  notice  the  names 

tyi  a  considerable  number  of  satyric  dramas,  such  as  the  Kedaiion 

ii%  gnonio  whose  f=tory,  as  we  have  said  above,  was  connected 

-%%'itlii  Colonus),  Pandora,  Momus,  Idineutfe,  Heracles  at  Tteita- 

■r^uvi,  Amycus,  Helen's  Wedding,  Amjjhuireoe,  Syndcijpni,  Dich 

AniiOiiu  '^'*  fragments  which  are  too  long  to  quote,  we  may 
T^fer  to  two  beautiful  descriptions  of  love  \^  two  jinssages,  one 
on  the  changes,  tlie  other  on  the  injviatice,  of  fortune;^  two 
i-others  on  money  and  poverty  ;*  another  on  the  discoveries  of 
J^'iJamedes  ;■*  and  tinally,  a  tender,  graceful,  and  sympathetic 
description  of  the  hard  lot  of  ifvomeii,*  conceived  in  the  spirit 
*^  the  Trackinuv.  To  the  ]:itter  we  may  add  the  metaphor, 
quoted  from  the  Phmira^  by  wliich  Sophocles  speaks  of  children 
8s  the  anchors  of  a  mother's  life  -^"^  and  eontnist  a  line  from  the 
^<^r%siua  embodying  the  current  view  that  silence  is  a  woman's 
^^iiciinent.8  Among  the  shorter  fragments,  the  most  interesting 
?*"®  tliose  in  wliich  tlie  psyeholugical  peneti-ation  of  Sophocles 
^  to  he  seen,  as  ivhen  in  the  Creuita  he  says  that  a  lost  ojipor- 
''^uiity  and  an  injury  inflicted  on  one  by  oneself  are  the  most 

-■  Autarch  bat  pteaerved  lomo  Temnrlca  made  by  &ophoelei  on  hii  owa 
?^elt<|)jnt!iit  a«  an  aitisn,  whicfa,  ultbough  sortiewhHt  difficult  tu  intcr[iret  a> 
B'^eii  by  Plutarch,  still  cojivey  skiiic  irifornintion  whicb  wv  Rboulil  otlierwis* 
£?*•  piJRgc'BS.  Supbwrlcs  (liHtiitguislied  three  niHijes  in  liia  nwii  duvelojiment. 
,  *^fc  Soiiliucles  was  iiidiienreill  by  tbe  mugnifiiuMirn  of  .^cliylus'  style  ;  then 
5?^**«ga,n  riLltling  liiiiiHulf  iif  obMOurity  ninl  ai-tiljciulity  ;  uivd  finally  he  turned 
'^    ^tientiuii  to  the  «x]iies«ion  nf  chnrncUM'.     Of  tbe  fifst  of  tbese  tbrco 


^*^««  «e  bavo  imtliiiig  left :  to  tbe  tbiril,  the  A^iiiyjue  and  tba  (Edipus  <U 


Cof 


^*»»i«#mu8t,  and  all  the  uurvivitig  liudDiks  may,  beluug. 
^  UnuL'k.  154  »ud  856. 


?fi^io4. 
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painful  of  things.^  From  the  Laoeoon*  we  have  an  anticipation 
vi  Virgil's  reflection,  "For.^an  et  haec  olim  nieininisse  juvabit ;" 
and  from  the  Mt/jsi  a  poetical  expression  of  the  psycliolofjical 
law  that  contrast  heightens  pleasure,^  another  exemplification  of 
\vliich  may  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Tynipamstte^  wliicli 
il wells  on  the  pleasure  after  a  voyage  of  being  under  a  good. 
i"<j<jf  and  listening  to  the  rain  with  drowsy  mind*  The  con- 
nection hetw(?en  mental  and  bodily  illness  had  not  escaped 
fciophoelea'  fine  observation. '  Hia  wisdom  comes  oat  in  hJa 
reflections  in  the  Aleies  that  justice  and  kindliness  profit  more 
tlian  sophistry :  *  in  tlie  AlecuicE  that  the  riglit  sJvrays  has 
great  niiglit  'J  in  the  Acrkhfs  that  a  lie  cannot  flourish  long;* 
in  the  Aleadm  on  the  beauty  of  silence.'  FinaUy,  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  amiability  of  Sophocles'  character  tliat  there  ia 
a  limit  to  the  questions  which  a  man  with  consideration  for 
othera'  feelings  can  put.^"* 

As  belonging  to  the  "school"  of  Sophocles,  there  are  men- 
tioned his  son  lophon  and  his  grandson  Sophocles  lophon 
won  the  second  tragic  prize  in  B.a  429,  and  seems  to  have  been 
euspectcd  of  receiving  assistance  from  his  father.  In  gpite, 
however,  of  this,  he  is  criticised  as  being  frigid  and  tedious. 
The  grandson,  if,  aa  is  reported,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  twelve 
timed,  was  a  more  successful,  if  not  a  better  tragedian  than 
lophon,  and  won  the  prize  oftener  than  did  any  one  of  the 
three  great  tragedians.  Sophocles,  the  grandson,  produced  the 
iEdiptts  ai  Golonus  after  his  gran il father's  death,  but  whetlier 
the  play  had  or  had  not  been  produced  before,  and  what  share 
the  grandson  had  in  the  play,  are  uncertain  points. 

An  interesting  figure  among  the  tragedians  contemporary 
with  Sophocles  is  that  of  Ion.  Born  in  Chios  and  possessed 
of  considerable  wealtli,  he  travelled  much  in  Greece,  and  met 
all  the  distingni.'ihed  Gi-eeks  of  his  time.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
enrlifist  recoided  instance  of  an  univer-^al  genius.  His  works 
inehuled  not  only  tragedies,  but  elegies,  dithyrambs,  epigrams, 
skolia,  tiie  ''antiquities  of  Chios,"  and  personal  reminiscences, 
from  the  last  of  ^^'hich  a  ,'speeimen  was  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter.  He  first  produced  plays  on  the  Athenian  stage 
in  B.a  452,  and  we  know  that  in  B.C.  428,  when  Euripides  and 
lo]dton  carried  ofi'  the  first  and  second  prizes.  Ion  won  the  tliini 
He  died  some  time  before  b,o.  41S,  the  year  in  which  the  Peaca 
of  Aristophanes  was  produced ;  for  his  death  is  alluded  to  in 
that  comedy  {835).     The  subjects  of  his  tragedies  were  largely 


'  344- 


*  373. 
'  59. 


S74. 
79- 


*  The  Tffro,  597. 
M  lb.  81. 
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taken  from  Homer ;  bat  in  other  cases  liis  plots  departed  widely 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  myths  prevalent  anunij;  the 
Greeks.  For  instance,  he  makes  Ai]ti<^oTie  nnd  Ismene  to  be 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  lliira  by  the  son  of  Eteocles.  His 
plays,  thougli  correct  and  careful,  lacked  the  vigour  and  origi- 
nality which  mark  a  tragedian  of  genius.  In  point  of  style,  ho 
was  at  times  foirible,  and  his  figures  were  bold,  but  he  was  apt 
to  become  pompous,  and  occasionally  oliscure.  His  vocabulary 
differs  from  that  of  Athenian  tragedies;  he  uses  words  of  hia 
own  invention,  retains  many  lonicisms,  and  borrows  a  large 
proportion  of  words  from  epic  writers. 

The  age  of  Neophron  of  Sicyon  is  doubtful ;  but  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  introduced  a  Paedagogus  on  tlie  stage,  he  must  date 
from  before  the  Eltefra  of  Sophocles.  It  is,  however,  more 
interesting  that  Neophron  wrote  a  Medea^  to  which  Eurijiides' 
play  of  tlie  same  name  was  indebted.  The  fragments  of  Net>- 
phron's  drama  show  that  ho  was  a  poet  of  no  small  merit,  and 
also  fKjint  to  the  conclusion  that  Euripides,  if  indebted  to  his 
predecessor,  borrowed  in  the  treatment  of  the  plot  rather  than 
from  the  style  of  Neophron,  Yet  in  one  point,  even  in  the 
economy  of  the  play,  Euripides  seems  to  have  departed  from 
Neojihron's  treatment;  for  whereas  the  latter  makes  ^^geus 
come  expressly  to  consult  Medea.,  the  former  nmkps  him  come 
to  consult  Pittbeus,  and  thus  what  is  essential  to  the  plot  is  left 
by  Euripides,  as  it  was  not  left  by  Neophron,  to  chance. 

Among  the  older  contemporaries  of  Sophocles  must  be  placed. 
Carcinus  of  Agrigentum.  Hia  plays  were  of  an  antiquated 
description,  and  cliorai  songs  and  dances  predominated  in  them. 
He  is  better  known  as  a  founder  of  a  *' school"  than  a**  a  p«J6t. 
His  son  Xenocles  defeated  Euripides  in  B.C.  415,  and  Carcinus;, 
the  eon  of  Xenocles,  is  diistinguished  by  Aristotle's  references  to 
him  in  the  Poetics  and  the  JRheioiir.  He  seems  to  have  been 
careless  in  the  treatment  of  his  plays,  and  at  times  artificial. 
Amongst  other  plays  of  liis  are  mentioned  an  (Edipus^  a  Medta, 
and  an  Orestes.  His  style  was  flowing,  he  was  inclined  to  bo 
sententious,  and  hadta  tendency  to  ])!iiloso^ jr.  His  veisiUcatiou 
it  lax  and.  Bomewhat  oonversationaL       ~~ 
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EoBiFiDEB  was  bom  B.0  485,  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  where 
hia  parents,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Atheniiins,  had  taken  refuge  OD 
tho  approach  of  the  Persians.  We  have  the  express  statenieni 
of  Philochorus  (who  lived  about  b.o.  300)  for  the  fact  that  hia 
mother,  Clito,  was  of  good  family  ;  and  his  father,  Mnesarchus, 
must  have  been  possessed  of  some  wealth,  for  Euripides  led 
the  chorus  of  boys  at  the  Thargelia,  and  later  in  life  attended 
the  lectures  of  Prodicus,  whose  fees  are  well  known  to  have 
been  exceedingly  higli.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  was  at  first 
trained  as  an  alhlete,  and  that  he  subsequently  became  a  painter. 
The  latter  statement  is  somewhat  cotiiirmod  by  the  numerous 
allusions  in  his  plays  to  painting  and  to  art  generaUy,  and  by 
the  fact  that  his  situations  were  so  arranged  tiiat  they  becama 
the  subjects  of  many  work^j  of  art.  lu  his  marital  relations  ha 
is  said  to  have  been  unhappy,  though  on  this  point  we  are 
treated  to  much  scandal,  but  to  no  facts.  Some,  at  least,  of 
these  stories  *  were  invented  to  account  for  a  misogynism  which 
does  not  exist  in  his  tragedies.  If  he  says  many  severe  things 
against  women,  he  draws  pure,  affectionate,  self-sacrilicing 
women  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  unsurpassed.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  fwet  who  could  conceive  such  characters  should 
lind  in  the  women  of  Atliens  much  that  came  short  of  his  ideaL 
Under  the  system  of  seclusion  which  then  prevailed  in  Athens, 
there  is  lilfcle  rejison  to  hesitate  in  accepting  Aristotle's  opinion,* 
that  women  might  be  good,  but  were  generally  inferior.  If 
Euripides  spares  not  the  faults  of  women,  he  at  least  sees,  what 
most  other  Greeks  ilid  not  see,  that  the  system  under  which 
they  lived  was  to  hlame.^  He  is  said  to  have  been  married 
twicQ»  and  to  have  had  by  his  hi-st  wife  three  sons,  the  younger 
Euripides  and  two  others.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  brough 
out  his  first  play,  the  lost  P diodes ;  but  of  his  first  thirtiia; 
years'  work  as  a  dramatic  author  we  know  nothing.  The 
earliest  of  his  plays  wliicli  have  survived  is  the  Alfestis.  The 
dute  of  this  play  is  said  to  have  been  B.C.  438,  of  the  Medea^ 
B.a  431,  and  of  the  Hippolyius,  B.O.  428,  The  Medea  wontha 
tliird  prize.     Euripides,  according  to  the  scholiasts,  won  tha 

1  E.ff.  Sophndcs'  cnmmeDt  oa  the  itatement  that  Buripides  hated  womm 
— "  ill  bis  trngediea,  yes," 


•  Foet.  XV.  3. 
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tragic  prise  only  five  times.  Whatever  want  of  popularity  tliia 
may  be  taken  to  imply  was  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
movements  with  which  he  was  in  symjiathy  only  camo  to 
triumph  in  later  times.  The  story  that,  when  called  ujwjn  by 
an  audience  to  alter  something  in  one  of  his  plays,  he  said  he 
Tvrote  tmgedies  for  their  instruction,  not  his,  is  intrinsically 
improbable,  and  cannot  bo  taken  as  showing  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Euripides  and  his  public ;  for  we  know  that 
the  IIippohjtu.%  which  we  have,  was  constructed  with  a  view  to 
avoid  the  faults  that  had  caused  the  failure  of  an  earlier  play 
'  by  Euripides  on  the  same  subject. 

If  on  many  social  and  speculative  questions  Euripides  was 
(too  far  ahead  of  his  time  to  be  in  harmony  with  it,  in  his 
I  patriotism  at  least  he  was  at  one  with  the  Athenians  of  his 
!day.  Although  he  took  no  part  in  tlic  internal  politics  of 
Athens,  and  utters  no  sentiment  on  them  beyond  the  proud 
loyalty  to  her  republican  constitution  and  her  history  which 
also  finds  expression  in  Sophocles,^  he  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
Athenian  foreign  politics.  AftiT  the  Hecuba,  the  date  of  which 
Is  fixed  to  be  B.c.  425  by  the  allusion  in  line  462  to  the  puri- 
fication of  Delos,  and  by  the  parody  of  line  174  in  the  Ch/uds, 
1 165,  the  next  three  plays  which  we  possess,  the  Andromache^ 
'the  Suj^pHatiis,  and  the  llerarjidtfi,  all  have  a  political  object  for 
their  prime  motive  and  belong  to  the  period  of  ao.  424 — B.c. 
1 41 8.  The  Andrijinaehe  is  an  attack  upon  Sparta,  and  the  other 
'two  plays  were  designed  to  promote  or  to  confirm  the  allianco 
which  Athens  concluded  with  Argos  in  no.  420.  The  next  four 
I>lays  whose  dates  are  known  to  us  are  the  Troades,  B.c.  415  ; 
the  Jlehna,  ac.  412  ;  the  Phamisj>(v,  b.o.  411  ;  and  the  (ireftes, 
B.a  408.  When  the  /o/j,  the  Hercules  Fnrens,  the  Iphitf^via 
in  Tariris,  or  tlie  Electra  was  proiluced  we  do  not  know,  though 
on  i^TOUuds  of  style  and  itictre  various  dates  have  been  assigned 
rto  ihein.  The  date  is  also  unknown  of  the  Ci/t^lops,  the  only 
'surviving  specinieu  of  the  satyric  drama. 

In  B.O.  409  Euripides  went,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know, 
to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia.  There  he  pro- 
duced the  Archdau*  in  honour  of  his  royal  host ;  and  there  too 

1  He  repreaonti  Athctis  as  grnwing  grent  by  her  clitvalrons  defoiiCB  of  the 
weak  in  the  Sujrfiiitni*  iitid  the  Htraelidfs,  niiil  fiunu  up  the  p1ii]o40]>hy  of 
her  gTfjwtli  iti  l.lie  worJa  iv  toji  m'tvoiffiv  aH^frai,  Hupp.  323.  Tlie  iivtro- 
HDul'.dn  ofTheseiis  into  the  Moha,  the  mylh  «if  wliicli  hsu  im  coiiiiectioii  with 
Athtiud,  the  coTiolnsion  of  the  Ona/et  nnil  of  llie  Ha-nties  Fureiii,  nre  other 
instances  of  I'lnripiiieH"  ptitriotiMn.  Cf.  alRo  Hrc.  464  ;  Tro.  aio,  216,  aao, 
980 ;  OvaL  1666 ;  Mtradi.  183  ;  Ion,  19a,  373,  a8i,  683 ;  Here.  Fur.  477, 
1409. 
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he  wroto  the  Bacchm.  The  subject  of  this  play,  which  la  « 
celebration  of  the  power  o£  Dionysus,  was  doubtless  siigjjestcd 
to  Euiipiilea  by  his  visit  to  a.  country  in  which  tlie  worship  of 
the  f^od  greatly  flourished.  Tho  BacehcB  is  (Mjt  only  interesting 
as  the  only  surviving  play  which  has  the  cnlt  of  Dionysus  for 
its  subject,  but  is  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  one  of  the 
finest  of  Greek  tragedies.  It  further  has  an  interest  as  showing, 
that  altbough  Euripides  felt  deeply  the  inconsistencies  and  the 
frequent  immorality  of  polytlieisjni^  he  never  so  utterly  aban- 
doned the  religion  of  Ins  country  as  to  fiml  it  ituposeible  to 
acquiesce  in  at  least  some  part  of  traditional  ruligion.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  Euripides  faithfully  mirrors  the  life  ot 
Athens.  The  difficulties  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  poly- 
theism were  not  felt  by  him  alone;  and  althougli,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  friend  of  Socrates,  he  occasionally  attained  to 
higher  conceptions,^  still  in  not  finally  or  wholly  renouncing 
polytheism  he  is  again  the  faitbful  exponent  of  his  age.  Tho 
Barchce  and  the  IpMgaiia  at  Atdis,  were  only  put  upon  the 
Athenian  stage  after  his  death,  which  took  pkee  in  Macedonia 
in  ac.  406. 

The  popularity  of  Euripides  was  in  ancient  times  very  great. 
His  plays  were  performed  even  in  Parthia,  and  many  of  the 
Athenians  who  became  prisoners  in  Sicily  after  the  disastrous 
termination  of  tbe  Sicilian  expedition,  regained  their  liberty  if 
they  were  able  to  recite  from  Euripides'  works.  He  is  referred 
to  and  quoted  frequently  by  ancient  writers  ;  and  altbough  the 
fact  that  he  is  much  quoted  by  composers  of  anthologies  and 
such  works  tends  to  show  that  his  popularity  was  partly  due  to 
the  ease  with  wliich  general  reflections,  aphorisms,  &c.,  might 
be  detached   from  hia  works,  stilly   on  the   other  hand,  the 


•  E.ff.  Here.  Fur.  344,  1341 ;  Ion,  444;  Ipk.T.  360.  There  are  mftmy  such 
|>aafl»gea;  but  to  imagine  ihfA  Kunpidea  a  always  covei-tly  ridiculing  tlis 
myth»  which  were  Almost  necessnrily  tlie  aubjocts  of  his  plajB.  ami  tlmt 
Huripidea'  plnys  were  designed  for  twoaudtences — for  the  ignorant  oruwd,  wlio 
did  not  see  any  of  tho  puet'a  mockery,  and  for  the  svithor's  fcllow-iceptics  in 
the  audience,  who  enjoyed  tlie  mockt;ry — in  goings  too  far,  It  ia  tlin  logiral 
consequence  of  sucli  criticism  that  a  German  writer  mniut-nina  that  tho 
Baccha  ii  a.  faurleaque — n  piirody  on  the  poet'i  enemy,  AriatopbAaea,  and  s 
traveaty  of  the  worship  of  DiuriyEus. 

•  E,g,  fi»g.  960  (Nauck) : — 


Or  Fi«g.  968  :- 


Qthv  S^  roiasi  ttiti  fun  votitii» ; 

tir  wdjt$'  ipwt^a  k'  airrbir  o^  iptifte, 
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approval  of  Virgil,*  Ilomcp,'  Ovid,'  or  Theocritus  *  nitist  be  set 
in  Euripides*  favour.  The  popularity  which  is  manifested  by 
quotations  is  evidence  to  a  certain  extent  that  in  Euripides  the 
liarmony  of  the  whole  is  facriHccd  to  the  beauty  of  the  parts  ; 
but  the  popularity  ■which  is  testiticd  to  by  the  fact  that  consi- 
derably more  plays  of  Euripides  have  been  preserved  than  of 
i3ilschylus  and  Sophocles  togetlier,  is  evidence  that  Euripides 
vcas  appreciated  both  as  a  tragedian  and  as  a  poet.  Furtlier, 
the  artistic  beauty  of  his  situations  in  themselves  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  works  of  art  inspired  by  his  tragedies,*  His 
popularity  is  in  part  doubtless  duo  to  his  "anticipating  the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  although  the  BaccJite,  which,  as  fur  as  we 
know,  was  the  most  popular  of  his  plays,  is  in  motive  and 
treatment  rather  behind  thfin  in  advance  of  the  jxiet's  time. 
However,  it  is  true  thftt  Euripides'  eympiithiea  were  with 
advanced  ideas.  His  associntion  with  Socnstes  brought  him 
into  connection  with  the  movement  which  was  abcut  to  impart 
ft  new  direction  to  jihilosophy,  and  to  make  Greek  thouglit  not 
only  Greek,  but  universal.  In  the  controversy  Avith  regard  to 
slavery,  which  Aristotle  incidentally  shows  existed  in  his  time,' 
Euripides  had  already  taken  the  side  of  the  t;lavesJ  Above  ail, 
Euripides  strove  hard  to  inspire  the  Greeks  with  huinanity.  In 
thafpesl^ect  he  rose  to  a  height  attained  neither  by  .^chyJue, 
Sophocles,  nor  any  poetaffiOTig  his  predecessors*  

*  JBu.  iv.  301,  469  et  wq.f  vii.  385  et  seq. 

*  Odes,  IL  xix.,  III.  L  1-14.  x2ev.  ;  Sat.  IL  iii.  30a ;  Ep,  I.  xvL  73. 

*  Met.  iii.  511  et  teq.,  w.  1  el  tfo.,  vi.  587  rt  ttq. 

*  xxvi.  EuripiileR  i*  iilno  allinfol  tu  in  (.^tiiHuti,  Ixiii.  23.  Ldr.  6t,  35a 
et  aeq.  ;  Propertiiis,  III.  xvii.  34,  xxii.  35  ;  Penius,  i.  100  j  S«tiecn,  (Ed^  404 ; 
Stittiua.  7'hfb.  iv.  ^65  et  aeq. 

'  /'^.(/.  scenes  from  the  HippolptuM  are  fonnd  in  the  Rnrrapbagiia  front 
Ai;rigeritum  and  on  h  relief  in  tlie  Lourre  ;  from  tlie  Heniha.  on  a  Lnouiiiaii 
VHne.  TimomRcliugpaintetl  sabjecta  frum  the  Ip/iiflrnia  in  Tanris  Mill  Medta. 
Bcopni  sculptured  »  Bitcchnnte  from  the  deiusription  in  tlie  Bucdax,  and 
the  Famese  bull  repre»eiu«  ft  sxutnn  from  tlio  Antiope.  Twenty- three  of 
Eoripiiles'  plnys  furnish  RtibJFnt:ii  for  paintitii;  or  sculpture  to  our  knttwleilge, 
mn<)  probably  tbo  number  would  be  iucreoaed  if  we  knew  more  about  the  lost 
plays. 

*  Ar.  PoL  i.  e.  3,  pb  ia53l>,  14  and  9(X 

'  See  Andr.  83,  89,  136  teq.,  155  Sfq.,  186  seq.  ;  Phcea.  39a  ;  Ifh,  Aid.  313  ; 
ion,  b7A,  854;  Orett.  1522  ;  Hec.  291.  348  w*/,,  358  ;  Ti-oad.  303,  489  trq.  ; 
Htl.  1640,  726,  744  ;  Ale.  138,  918.  He  sees  plnmly  that  sla^e*  have  faults, 
bnt  that  is  due  to  their  Rlarery.  El,  633  j  Orett.  1115,  153a  ;  lott^  983  ;  una 
Fra^i.  49.  50,  53,  253,  690,  966. 

I  Nut  only  doDs  he  maintain  that  a  ulaTe  mny  be  the  eqnal  of  bb  master  in. 
point  of  worth,  and  frequently  &bow  thxt  it  w^tH  du«  Kolely  to  the  cruel  acci> 
ae)it8  of  wur  that  men  and  women  were  enslavtiil,  but  he  is  never  weary  of 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  denKinsti  ating  to  hia  audience  that  ih 
■lun  or  woman  need  not  be  tv Greek  to  suffer  and  tadt^xm-ve  sympathy.  E.ff. 
Ibe  Hecuba  a  ltd  the  Mtdea,     Id  the  latter  play,  not  only  does  Euri  pities,  tbt 
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But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Euripides  owes  some  of  his  «ucces8 
to  his  anticipation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  the  other  hfiiid, 
it  is  to  this  very  cause  that  most  of  his  faults  must  be  attri- 
buted. He  exhibits  all  the  awkwardness  and  defects  of  a 
transition  etage.  If  Sophocles  laid  his  scenes  in  "  a  past  which 
never  was  present,"  he  at  any  rate  adhered  to  his  iniaginary 
period  with  fidelity.  But  Eimpides  lays  hit  scenes  iu  a  time 
■which  is  neither  past  nor  present,  hnt  an  incongruous  and 
impossible  epoch,  in  which  Tlie?eu3  defends  the  republican  in- 
fititiitions  of  Athens,^  and  Hepuha  regrets  the  high  price  of 
Sophists'  lectures.^  Euripitles  was  impelled  towards  reality  by 
a  true  instinct  and  by  dmmatic  feeling,  bnt  it  was  inipos-aibla 
for  Lini  to  discard  myths  as  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  and  on 
no  other  condition  could  the  reality  he  wished  to  depict  he 
attained.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  history  of  tragedy  and  of  art 
dmve  him^  in  tlte  direction  of  real  life,  comedy  already  fully 
occupied  the  field  on  which  he  wished  to  enter. 

If  now,  conimenciTig  with  the  plot,  wo  proceed  to  examine  the 
elements  of  the  luiripidean  drama,  we  B:hall  find  that  throughout 
Euripides  is  hampt^red.  and  is  conscious  that  he  ia  hampered,  by 
a  tradition  which  ho  feols  is'antiquated,  hut  has  not  the  power 
entirely  to  abjuidon. 

f  The  two  most  obvious  changrs  or  additions  which  Euripidea 
introduced  with  regard  to  tha  plot  are  the  ]iroIague  *  and  the 
"rff7«  ex  Tnachiim"  to  assist  the  denollraent.*    The  prologue  ia 

^generally  spoken  hy  one  of  the  characters  taking  part  in  the 
play,  alihough  occasionally,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Hecuba,  by. 


womsin-litatPT',  allow  tliskt  the  woTDnn  is  ligbt  nnd  the  man  wrong  (a  paraiioz 
wliich  Im  Umiiis  <*m  in  the  cliorUH  '>f  4i<j).  but  ha  also  clniuia  Byro]ialhy  for  tho 
"  liiii'biii-iiai  "  wurjtiin  iij^'uiiist  her  Greek  lover. 
I  Suftp.  405  et  »eq,  J 

»  Hec.  816.  Jl 

'  A  vpoXoyoi  in  "the  Greek  siense  (Artit.  Poet.  xii.  Jffrt  8^  rpSiKoyot  fii^ 
fUpoi  OXop  Tpaytf)5iai  ri  wpb  xo^o>^  rap6Sov)  is  to  he  found  in  j£saliylu8  and 
Sophocles,  and  in  both  poetii  tiie  vp&Xoyos  inclucii>a  an  exjKisitiou  of  thoiia 
fsQts  which  it  ii  necessary  thnfc  tlie  s|iHctiitor  slioulii  be  put  ir.  pnsiiesstoii  of. 
But  .XKcliylns  miil  Sufjliuulea  contrive  to  give  tlic  H|vect»tor  thii  infonntitiun 
by  nitatnB  of  soliloquies  (e.;;.  tho  Affamemtwn,  VkjoepUori,  nnd  Eumeitidet  of 
JEsehvlus  ;  the  Trnckinife  of  St»|>bocle8  does  iu>t  he;Tjn  witl>  n  unliloqcv)  ot 
diiitu^ue,  whkl]  nm  so  nutui-al  or  ti«ce»8Hry  to  the  nction  of  the  \*h.y  us  nok 
in  3inve  tbo  (ippenmnco  nf  being  devised  for  the  beh«'fit  of  tiie  audience. 
(Thi.<(,  however,  can  not  Ite  Hid  of  the  two  eftrltest  plwya  of  ^schylus,  the 
Ferta  nnd  the  .Supfiliantt,  which  have  no  irpiiXoyof,  and  a  very  urtificial 
exjiosition.)  Eur>i>iiteB.,  Imwever,  ^;iv<^j9  up  nil  Jtttenipt  at  dridnattc  illusion, 
and  pvtts  into  the  niouih  of  nn  lu-itor  u  nanative,  the  avowed  olgccl  of  whicli 
it  the  enlighteiJiTient  of  the  •udieiice. 

"*  The  Phiioctetet  is  termiaated  by  nieani  of  n  "deut  t»  macAtna,"  but  bov 
Bopbocl€s  wu  po«aibly  talciog  a  bint  from  Euripides, 
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a  character  who  does  not  aj!;ain  appear.  Frequently  the  pro- 
lof^o  is  something  considerably  more  than  what  wo  understand 
"by  a  prologue,  that  is  to  say,  it  not  only  includes  a  narration  of 
those  events  of  which  a  knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  play,  but  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  play. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  Electra  or  the  Jphigenia  in 
ITauris,  the  prologue  contains  no  foreshadowing  of  the  play, 
and  gives  no  information  which  could  not,  in  the  ab^noe  of 
the  prologue,  bo  inferred  from  the  play  as  it  proceeds. 

The  object  with  which  the  deus  ex  machina   is  mado   to 
intervene  is  tolerably  apparent.     The  poet  thus  gains  much 
"tinio  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  unravelling  the  ploL 
This  on  the  whole  is  probably  also  the  object  with  wliich  the 
jjrologiie  is  written.      Even  when  the  prologue  sketches  the 
play  Avhich  ia  to  follow,  Euripides  only  gives  the  myth  as  it 
■^as  generally  known.     Tito   particular  means  by  which   the 
"Various  events  notified  by  the  prologue  are  to  bo  brought  about 
Are,  of  course,  not  alluded  to.     In  both  cases  the  motive  seems 
'%o  have  been  to  give  as  little  time  as  possible  to  the  myth  as 
traditionally  related,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
incidents  and  situations  of  £iiri]tide8'  own  making.     Euripides 
«20uld  not  throw  oiF  the  myths  altogether,  but  got  rid  of  them 
CIS  much  as  possible  by  relegating  tliem  to  the  prologue  and  to 
"kho  deua  ex  machina.     Whatever  the  motive  with  which  these 
"two  devices  were  used,  they  are  none  the  less  bad  art ; '  and 
although  historically  they  may  have  l>een  demanded  by  circum- 
etances,  this  is  a  consideration  which  explains  but  hardly  justi- 
fies them.     Setting  aside  the  prologue  and  this  form  of  dijnoft- 
mcnt,  we  cannot  but  bo  amazed  at  the  interest  which  Euripides 
contrives  to  put  into  his  plots.     There  is  an  excitement  about 
them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sophocles,  nor  to  be  looked 
for  in  iEschylua.     The  inventiveness  and  fertility  of  Euripides 
in  this  respect  shows  his  technical  skill  as  a  playwright.     These 
remarks,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  dramas  of  Euripides,  though  they  do  apply  to  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  him.     It  ia  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
one  assertion  which  shall  be  true  of  all  his  plays,  so  much  does 
he  vary.     Not  being  separated  by  time  from  the  form  of  the 
drama  which  precedes  his  own,  but  seeing  it  year  after  year  put 

*  Tlie  soliloquy  wliich  opens  the  Meiira  iiiHBt  Ho  excepted  from  thii  criti- 
<um.  Ita  iqiuility  is  t'ont|>iirHblo  with  t.Ue  oputiiiig  iiF  Soiiliooltja'  Tirtehima 
(wliich  is  HliiihJHt  indiittingiiialiiible  fruiii  a  soliloquy,  nltliwigli  it  ia  tuhirttsaeil 
(o  Deiniiini  hniiseliQlil  alarea),  and  it  show*  that  Euripi<le8,  nlthouj^h  lio 
geuerally  OMiployeil  tbe  mirre  bulii  form  of  ifrulcDgue,  wu  capiibJe  of  a  atui^le, 
affective,  aad  uiiiHtic  cx^ioititu>iL 

r 
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on  tlie  stage  by  Sophocles,  Euripides  did  not  experience  tin 
difficulty  which  would  be  felt  by  an  author  endeavouring  to  go 
back  to  a  stylo  of  composition  which  had  ceased  to  he  praetisod* 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  drama  of  Sophocles  Euripides  saw  a 
method  of  composition  living  -with  success,  which  it  was  com- 
petent for  him  to  try,  and  whicli  he  did  try.  H*iiice  it  is  that 
1  we  have  from  Euripides  plays  such  as  the  HenfdidiE,  the 
J  Sv^Hces,  the  Hecuba,  &c,  whiclt  do  not  rely  upon  exciting 
TZUffie^spectator's  curiosity,  bet  depend  for  their  interest  on  the 
I  pity,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Bacchoe,  on  the  religious  sentiment 
which  they  evoke.  But  his  powers  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
or  to  some  few  resources;  they  extend  to  all  the  resources  of 
tragic  art.  Exciting  plots,  as  in  the  Iphigenia  in  TatiHs, 
terror,  aa  in  the  Hercules  Furens  or  the  Medea,  pathos  of  the 
purest  and  most  simple  kiud,  aa  in  the  Jphigenia  at  Aulis^  tlio 
Alcestis,  and  many  other  plays,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Euripides.  His  charactpr-d rawing  is  in  some  cases  of  the 
highest  kind,  hut  he  frequently  sacrifices  consistency  in  the 
delineation  of  character  to  the  temptation  of  producing  a  strik- 
ing situation;  or  perhnp*  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  powtir  which  marks  Sophocles  of  conceiving 
a  character  whose  actions  naturaHy  and  necessarily  result  in 
iniprtssive  situations.  Euripides  possesses  the  teehntcal  skill 
of  the  playwright  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  possesses 
the  genius  of  the  dramatist. 

There  are  plays  of  Euripides  in  which  the  chorus  discharges 
the  functions  of  sympathy  and  comment  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  as  little  awkwardness,  as  in  Sophocles.  Such  plays  are  the 
BaccliiS,  the  Herailidoi,  and  the  Hecuba.  In  the  loti,  indeed, 
the  chorus  is  made  to  take  an  important  share  in  the  action  of 
the  drama  by  revealing  Xuthus'  intentions  with  regard  to  Ion, 
and  thus  the  central  event  of  the  play,  the  attempted  murder  of 
Ion  by  his  mother,  is  brought  about.  But  in  spite  of  these  ex- 
ceptions,  it  is  characteristic  of  Euripides  that  he  feels  (and  makes 
little  attempt  to  conceal)  that  the  chorus  is  a  clog  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  play.  Even  Sophocles  had  found  that  the  continual 
presence  of  the  chorus  throughout  a  tragedy  was  inconsistent 
with  ends  and  elfects  which  a  poet  may  legitimately  endeavour 
to  attain,  and  in  the  Jjoj:  Soi)hocles  boldly  dismisses  the  chorus 
from  the  stage,  in  order  that  Ajax  may  deliver  his  famous  .soli- 
loqvy.  It  is  strange  that  although  Euripides  himself  repeats 
this  expcrinieut  in  the  Alccdis  and  the  Helena,  he  never  do- 
Telojieii  it  into  a  regular  practice.  The  strength  of  tfadition 
was  BO  great  in    this  case,  that  Euripides,   rather  than  break 
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'tlirongli  it,  retained  the  chonis  even  when  its  presence  produced 
J  effects  the  most  inartistic.     There  nre  many  occarrences  in  real 
i.life  which  are  lit  subjects  for  dramatic  representation,  but  are 
not  such  as  are  conducted  in  the  piesetice  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
tcoraparative  strangers.     Although  e^cn  the  private  life  of  an 
^Athenian  was  considerably  more  public  than  is  modern  privat« 
[life,  Euripides,  whose  strength  lies  in  domestic  scenes,  was  likfly 
I  to  find  the  chonis  a  greater  difficulty  than  did  Sophocles.     At 
[the  same  time,  the  surprises  and  complications  which  he  aimed 
at  producing  by  the  construction  of  his  plots  were,  by  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  the  choras,  rendered  dilhcult  to  obtaiiL     Tlius, 
in  the  Hippoli/twij  the  chorus,   who  have  been  present  when 
Phpwlra  declares  her  passion  for  Hippolytus  to  the  nurse,  and 
who  consequently  know  that  the  clinrge  madeby  Pliiedra  n gainst 
Hi|>polytus  is  untrue,  do  not  tell  Llie  truth  and  save  Theseus 
from  causitig  his  son's  death,  because  they  have  been  sworn  to 
secrecy.     Euripides  adopts  the  siuue  fetnge  device  in  the  Medea 
to  account  for   the   chorus  not  revealing  Medea's  designs  of 
murder.     In  the  Ulectra,  Euripides  does  not  take  the  trouble 
even  to  administer  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  chorus,  but  says 
that  they  will  keep  the  secret.     Tlie  value  of  the  chorus'  oath 
in  Euripides'  eyes  ia  shown  by  tlie  rca<Uness  with  which  they 
break  it  when  necessary,  as  in  the  Jlippolytus.     It  is  not,,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  in  the  Iphujinna  ai  AuUs  Euripiiles  aban- 
dons all  attem[it  at  dramatic  illusion,  and  allows  the  chonis  to 
be  present  at  a  secret  interview  between  Aganiemnun  and  Mene- 
lau?,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  ciiorus  M'ould  nattt- 
' rally  reveal  what  it  knew  to  Clytemestra  and  Iphigenia. 

In  Sophocles  the  continual  presence  of  the  choniH  i-i  rendered 
plausible,  beca^ise  the  chorus  is  placed  in  relations  of  8}  iii|»athy 
or  confidence  with  some  leading  character  (with  the  heroine  iu 
the  Electra,  or  Avith  the  character  opposed  to  the  heroine  in  the 
AnliijoTie),  who  occupies  t)ie  pbigc  ahnost  contiiiuall}',^  Owing 
to  the  more  intricate  jilots  of  Euripides,  it  is  almost  impressible 
for  one  cluiracter  to  remain  perpcdiially  piesent  on  the  st^igo  j 
plaus  and  events  have  to  be  revealed  to  tlie  Bi»ectatur  which 
mi  8t  be  concealed  from  the  hero,  and  thus  the  chorus,  wliiuh 
etdl  in  Euripides  continues  to  stand  in  a  clo>:er  relation  to  the 
phero  than  tu  any  other  character,  is  frequently  left,  by  the  neces- 
sary ab.sence3  of  the  hero,  in  an  isi'Iati^d  nnd  somewhat  false 
positior,  as  is  the  ca.«e  in  the  Ipht'fjeuia  nl  Auiis. 

^  In  the  Pkiloctctfs  So)i1iix:Ich  mmle  tha  chorus  consist  of  «ai](ir«,  thim  d*- 
IMrtiug  from  tr«*5iiicni,  ohvk>«h«ly  bei:nu*e,  »m  Neninolemm,  n  .1  Philoctete^ 
occupies  lite  »t«ge  coutinuoualy,  Ihe  oUonu  inmt  be  attnobed  to  the  foinwr. 
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As  the  presence  of  tho  cliorus  is  without  effect  on  tho  action 
of  tho  plfiv,  so  tliQ  odea  assigned  to  it  have  usually  ia  Eiiripidea 

I  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  play,  Thay  often  hear  no 
special  xelation  to  the  scene  which  has  preceded,  ami  occasion- 
ally have  no  reference  to  anything  in  the  plaj'.  Euripides  thus 
closely  approaclies  the  practice  of  later  dramatists,  whose  choral 
odea  might  be  with  equal  propriety  sunrr  in  any  play,  and  were 
merely  designed  to  aflbrd  the  spectator  that  relief  which  is  given 

,  in  modern  times  by  an  interval  between  the  acts.*^  In  Euri- 
pides the  choral  odes  are  poems,  which  rely  on  their  intrinsic 
beauty  as  poetry  rather  than  on  tho  interest  which  attaches  to 
expressions  of  the  poet's  own  opinions  on  religious  and  moral 
questions,  .^chylus  frequently  conveyed  his  opinions  on  such 
subjects  throuj^h  tho  odes  of  the  chorus,  but  Euripides  dis- 
tributes the  duty  of  expressing  his  views  among  all  liis  charac- 
ters impartially  ;  and  hence  we  liave  slaves,  kings,  and  heroines, 
all  uttering  sentiments  admiiahie  in  themselves,  although  somo- 
what  frigid  and  unnatural  under  the  circumstances. 

I  The  constraints  of  a  transition  period  which  cramp  Euripides 
else\VheTe  have  left  their  mark  upon  his  character-dnrwiug  also. 
Compelled  by  the  tradition  of  the  tragic  art  to  take  ins  subjects 
from  mythology,  Euripides  was  impelled  by  his  instinct  as  an 
artist  to  draw  his  characters  from  real  life ;  and  to  present  tho 
heroes  of  mythology  aitin.,'  fiJin  everyday  motives  and  with 
everyday  feelings,  was  to  ntteiupt  in  most  cases  nn  impossibla 
fusion.  The  slaying  of  Clyiemestr.T,  by  Orestes  ia  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  art  of  Sophocles  or^sch3dus,  but  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  tho  now  form  of  art  Avhieh  Eurii)ido.s  was  making  for.  Tot 
the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  tlie  figures  of  Sophocles  or  .^chylus, 
it  must  have  seemed,  as  it  seemed  to  Aristotle,  that  the  drnmatu 
persoitfB  of  .JJLimpiiles  oftc^u  had  characters  unnecessarily  bad. 
In  his  oHfleavours  tcTsubstiitite  tmiii  to  nature  f6f  tftlth  to-ht»- 
rary  tradition,  Euripides  bad  to  work  upon  materials  and  with 
tools  not  designed  for  the  effeeta  wliieh  he  wij^hed  to  produce. 
It  is,  then,  striking  proof  of  his  power  thfit  he  rose  above  all 
these  obstacles,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  triumphs  of  chamc- 
ter-dra%ving  as  his  Alcestis,  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  He  depicts 
the  madness  of  Hercules  and  the  passion  of  Pha?-dra  with  the 
force  and  intensity  of  a  master;  and  it  is  Iriio  that,  great  aa 
Euripides  is  in  the  anatomy,  he  is  still  greater  in  the  pathology 


^  "Tlie  perfornicra  in  the  orchestra  of  a  modern  tlieatro  are  little,  I 
believe,  nwate  that  they  occupy  the  plsice,  niiii  muy  considflr  theDiselvtit 
aa  tho  lineal  ileacGuduuta^  of  the  auciuut  chorua." — 2'wiiiiny't  ArisUUc, 
p.  103  n. 
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o{  the  soul.  But  love  and  madness  are  not  the  only  etnotiotis 
which  he  is  capable  of  representing,  and  if  PLaedra  is  a  subject 
which  is  "neither  moraliy  nor  artistically  pure,"^  Alcestis  mav 
be  quoted  to  prove  tlie  power  and  the  purity  of  Eurijtides  both 
moially  and  artistically.  It  n^rnniT^'j'  tnii'i  lif^'-'^vir,  Ihnt  Euri* 
toides  is  ia.artisti<^^«rTt3r,-Tty"'nr  chtirncter-drawing,  inferior  to 
SofEoclea,  and  in  genius  iufiriiir  to  hotli  Soj^jhocles  and  j^KscKy- 
lus.  TUe  discords  which  exit  in  I'^urijiides'  plava  between  his 
character-drawing  and  his  situations^  between  his  sentiments 
and  his  mythical  subject?,  between  the  necessities  of  his  plots 
arjd  the  presence  of  the  choru?,  are  discouls  which  Sojihoclea 
avoided  and  Euripides  could  not  or  would  not  convert  into  har- 

[  monies. 

Euripides'  style  is  characterised  by  a  smoothness  and  polish 

[•which  imply  much  hard  work.  In  point  of  vocabulary,  Euri- 
pides made  a  greater  advance  towards  the  ordinary  Attic  of  the 
day  than  Sophocles  had  done.  In  respect  also  of  expression 
and  imagery,  Euripides  adopts  a  style  far  leas  exalted  than  that 
of  Sophocles  or  .^schylua  Tliis  difference  in  style  between 
Euripides  and  the  two  older  tragedians  is  quite  in  keopinfi  with 

Uhe  difference  between  their  art  and  the  newer  form  for  which 
Euripides  was  preparing  the  way.  If  there  are  truths  which 
demand  lofty  language  for  their  proper  expression,  there  are 
also  truths  which  require  more  precise  enunciation  ;  and  there 
are  few  emotions  for  which  the  simplest  words  are  not  the  best 
Utterance.  In  the  pleadings  of  an  Iphigcnia,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  Macaria,  the  sorrows  of  an  Andromache,  we  want  no  wealth 
of  words  or  luxury  of  ideas  to  stand  between  us  and  the  beauty 
of  the  character,  Euripides,  being  an  artist,  appreciated  the 
worth  of  simplicity.  The  nictfipliors  and  similes  of  jEschylua 
are  drawn  mostly  from  nature — from  pugnacious  nature.  Thoso 
of  Sophocles  are  also  drawn  frum  nature,  but  from  her  more 
pcacefid  aspect     In  Euripides  we  meet  with  similes  and  meta- 

'phors  from  art,'  showing  at  once  the  poet's  susceptibility^  and 
the  etrect  which  the  Athens  of  Pericles  made  upon  the  citizens 
of  Athens. 

The  fragments  of  Euripides'  lost  plays  which  are  to  be  found 
in  various  anthologists,  grammarians,  lexicographers,  and  others 
are  more  numerous  than  those  either  of  ^schylus  oc  Sophoclea 

1  MommMit,  HtRt.  of  Rome,  ii.  451. 

'  E.ff.  from  arcliitectare.  Ale.  311,  457,  Afed.  390,  Or.  1203,  CycL  352, 
353.  477i  Tro,  489,  Piicpi.  84,  HeL  44.  605,  Jph,  Taur.  1462,  Frag,  362, 
779;  from  acolptore,  Mee,  561,  Ftag.  124;  from  puating,  Met.  355, 
Bee.  807. 
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The  best  known  is  "  ErLl  communications  corrtipt  good  man* 
nors."  ^  Tho  knowledgo  of  Iiiiman  nature  wliich  ia  shown  in 
this  famous  fragiiient  appuars  u^'aiu  in  a  fniyment  of  the 
Alcmene.,  which  declares  the  need  of  wisdom  in  the  lumr  of 
prosperity,^  and  in  another  which  says  that  ■'  jnost  evils  are  of 
men's  own  doing." '  The  same  knowledge  takes  a  eomewhut 
cynical  turn  when  he  says  in  tho  Cretan  Women^  that  ''all 
men  are  friendly  to  the  wealthy."  But  the  poet's  own  heait 
waa  sound,  for  in  the  Didtjs^  he  notices  tljat  the  poor  aio 
oftencr  wiser  than  the  wcaltliy,  and  often  more  pious  with  theic 
sciinty  offerings  than  the  rich  with  their  offeringfi  of  bulls.  Hia 
faith  in  the  right  shines  out  often  in  the  fragments.  "Gold 
and  silver  are  not  the  only  currency,"  he  says  in  the  CEdipus ;  * 
"  Virtue  is  current  everywhere."  justice  may  limp — "  claudo 
pede  " — but  she  overtakes  the  wrong-doer  ;^  and  all  evil  deeds 
must  out,  he  says  in  the  Melauippe.^  This  faith  in  morality 
could  not  fail  to  have  its  efTect  on  his  religious  beliefs,  and  we 
find  in  the  (Ejtomans,^  "  When  I  see  the  wicked  fall,  then  I  say 
there  are  gods."  And  although  he  does  formulate  the  some- 
what transcendentaliat  tenet  that  *'  the  god  in  each  man  is  his 
niind,"i*>  at  otlier  times  in  a  more  ordinary  strain  he  says, 
"  Without  God  there  ia  no  prosperity  for  man," "  and  "  the 
ways  of  Heaven  are  mysterioua"  ^^  Among  the  fi-agineuta  are 
many  relating  to  women;  and  although  we  find  such  state- 
ments in  the  (Edipus  as  that  "every  wife  is  worse  than  her 
hueband,  should  the  worst  man  marry  the  best,"  '^  and  in 
the  Alope  that  educating  women  is  a  mistake,  because  "the 
well-educated  deceive  us  more  tlian  the  neglected  ; "  "  still  else- 
where, in  the  Mdanippe,  he  says  that  "though  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  had  woman,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
one."  ^^  With  sound  common  sense  he  declares  in  the  Pruiesiimi* 
that  a  man  who  classes  all  women  togelher  is  a  fool ;  some  are 
good  and  some  bad ;  ■'*'  and  elsewhere  that  all  men  are  not 
unlucky  in  marriage  any  more  then  all  men  are  Ineky  ;  it  depends 
on  the  wife  a  man  gets;^'^  and  in  the  Melanippe  that  "had 
women  have  given  a  bad  name  to  the  whole  sex."'^*  What 
Euripides  thought  of  marriage  with  a  gno<l  wife  we  may  see 
from  ?uch  passages  as  this  from  the  Antigone}^  "  A  man's  best 
possession  ia  a  sympathetic  wife,"  and  "A  loving  husband  la 


>  Nauck,  T.  a.  F.  1013. 

*  lb.  329,  940,   *  lb.  546. 
1'  lb.  10C7.     *^  lb,  1014, 
«  lU  497,      "  lb.  658. 


^  lb.  100. 

T  lb.  969. 
1=*  lb.  941. 
1^  lb.  104a. 


*  lb.  1015. 

8  lb.  509. 
1*  lb.  550, 
«  lb.  496. 


*  lb.  465. 

»  IK  581. 
'^  lb.  iia. 
»  lU  164. 
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m  woman's  wealth."*  In  the  Phnxivi,^  too,  he  dwells  on  the 
clinrms  of  a  wife's  nnnistralions  in  times  of  sickness  and  dis- 
tress, and  elsewhere  ^  on  the  iiiflnenco  of  a  good  wife  in  saving 
the  home  which  a  dissolute  hushaTid  wouki  otherwise  ruin.  In 
the  Dictys*  be  has  verses  on  the  hajipiness  of  jiaternal,  and  in 
the  Erechthevs^  of  maternal  love.  It  is  consistent  with  his  just 
Temarka  on  mamage  that  both  in  the  Antiope^  and  in  the 
CEifipus'^  he  says  that  heauty  in  a  woman  without  nobiiity  of 
Tiiind  is  little  worth.  Els»jiwhere^in  the  Melamppe^ — he  is 
:^atalistic :  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
against  destiny.  His  fatalism  comes  out  also  in  the  Pdiades,^ 
"where  his  advice  is  "not  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  On  the 
«ubject  of  slavery  Enripides'  utterances  in  the  fragment  are 
|«iivided.  In  the  Phrijcns^^  he  saya,  "  All  that  is  disgraceful  in 
anany  slaves  is  the  name:  in  mind  they  are  often  less  slavish 
"than  the  free."  But  in  the  Alcnu^on}^  "  Whoso  trusts  a  slave  is 
a  fool."  Tlie  problems  of  heredity  seem  to  have  exercised  his 
mind :  good  men  have  good  sons,'^  and  a  good  child  cannot 
come  of  a  bad  father.*''  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  a 
tine  child  from  inferior  parent",  he  says  in  the  Mdenger}^ 
Good  birth  he  thinks  inferior  to  good  acts  ,'^  and  in  the  Alcmene  ^* 
"we  have  a  partial  Greek  translation  for  nohlesxe  ohli<je. 

The  only  member  of  the  "  school "  of  Euripides  who  is  men- 
tioned to  us  is  the  nephew  Euriijide-*,  who,  after  his  uncle's 
death,  brought  out  the  Iphigetiia  at  Aulis,  the  Alnncetm,  and  the 
BacdtcB,  and  won  the  prize  with  tiiem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
written  tragedies  himself,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and, 
indeeil,  are  uncertain  whether  this  Euripides  was  the  nephew 
or  the  son  of  the  famous  poet. 

Four  years  older  than  Etiripi'les,  and  a  rival  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  was  Achajus  of  Eretria.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing 
except  that  he  once  won  the  tragic  prize ;  nnd  since  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Ari.stophanea  in  the  Fro;js  as  among  the  survivors  of 
Sophocles,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  had  died  before  the  pro- 
duction of  that  comedy.  His  ?atyric  dramas,  the  titles  of  seven 
of  which  liave  come  down  to  us,  are  said  to  have  been  in  tho 
first  ran]:.  The  subjects  of  several  of  his  traLredies  are  taken 
from  the  Cyclic  poets,  e.fj,  his  Adrasias,  GEdipus,  Pirithousij 
and  PhfJoctefe^ ;  and  in  his  Theseu.s  lie  paid  Athens  the  compli- 
ment of  selecting  an  Attic  myth.     His  style  is  apt  to  become 

1  Nauck,  1047.  >  lb,  819,                        '  lb.  1041.                *  lb.  333. 

•  II).  360.  •  lb.  211.                        '  lb.  553.  •  lb.  503. 

»  D).  607.  >»  lb.  828  ;  cf.  515.       "  lb.  87.  "  lb.  76. 

»  IK  344.  "lb.  531.                     "  lb.  9.  "  lb.  99^ 
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obscure,  his  diction  is  omnto  and  sometimes  artificial,  Lis  de* 
ecriptions  niiri'ut^,  and  pushed  ratlner  ton  far. 

The  greatest,  however,  of  Eiiripides'  rivals  was  the  Athenian 
Agathon,  Born  probably  about  B.o,  447,  Agathon  was  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement.  His  natural  abilities  at  ail  early 
age  impressed  SocrateSj  and  the  charm  of  his  chftracter  secured 
hira  the  friendship  of  Plato,  whose  Symposium  was  written  to 
celebrata  Agathon 's  victory  in  the  tragic  contest  of  B.C.  416. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  fell  about  B.C.  400. 
Placed  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  in  their  canon  amongst 
the  first  tragedians,  he  probably  ranked  next  to  the  Three. 
Aristotle  not  only  mentions  him  several  times  in  the  Poetics, 
but  testifies  practically  to  hia  merit,  and  shows  his  own  fondnesg 
for  tiiis  tragedian  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  quotes  him 
in  the  Ethics  and  the  Rhetoric  Agathon's  power  as  a  tragedian 
is  shown  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  chorus, 
the  music,  and  the  subjects  of  the  drama.  The  musical  inno- 
vations which  he  made  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate, 
though  the  songs  which  Aristophanes  makes  him.  sing  in  the 
ThesniophoriazusoB  exemplified  his  changes  in  the  music  of  the 
drama.  With  regard  to  the  chorus,  we  know  that  he  first  com- 
posed odes  capable  of  being  sung  with  equal  appropriateness  in 
any  drama  whatever,  and  thus  these  choruses  ^  canio  to  serve 
otiiy  the  same  purpose  as  the  music  of  the  orchestra  between 
the  acts  in  a  modem  theatr&  In  his  selection  of  subjects  he 
had  the  courage  to  execute  what  Euripides  had  only  the  power 
to  conceive.  That  is,  he,  at  any  rate  in  the  Anthos  (if  this  was 
the  name  of  the  piece),  abandoned  the  domains  of  myth  and 
history  entirely,  and  composed  a  tragedy  which  was  original  in 
its  subject  as  well  as  in  its  treatment,  In  this  proceeding  he 
shows  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  found 
himself.  All  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  myths  suitable  for 
the  stage  had  already  been  drawn  from  them  by  his  predecessors, 
and  he  was  thus  compelled  either  to  have  recourse  to  his  own 
imngination  for  a  subject,  as  he  did  with  success  in  the  ease  of 
the  Anthos,  or  to  crowd  into  one  play  mythical  incidents  enougt 
to  have  furnished  forth  half-a-dozen  dramas  in  earlier  times, — 
a  proceeding  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  proved  fatal  to  one 
play  (unnamed)  of  Agathon's,  otherwise  not  unworthy  of  success. 
Aguthoii's  style  also,  as  was  natuml  in  an  admirer  of  Gorgias, 
sliowB  traces  of  the  fatal  iuflueneo  which  rhetoric  was  beginning 
td  assert  over  the  drama.  Antitheses  and  plays  upon  thoughtfl 
KLd  words^  for  instaucej^  are  frequent 
1  i/i^6\inm. 
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Amongst  otTier  contpnipornries  of  Eurii>i(le.3  tnny  be  mentioned 

^istai'chu.«,  who  is  said  to  bavo  livfil  a  Inimlred  .year;?,  to  liavo 

TTiitten  a  hundred  traLredio,«,  and  to  have  won  the  prize  twice  ', 

Jor3'cVm3,  Acestor,  Gnesippiia,  Hicrcmynixis,  Notbippus,  Sthene- 

Jus,  Si'iinthnrus,  Cleoplioii,  Tbcofjnis,  I^icomaclms,  who  defeated 

Ilurijiides  once,  Pvthangeliis,   jpantacles,  and,  finally,  Crilias, 

"the   chief  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrants,     We  have  a  long  fra;,miejit  of 

the  Sis!/]->kus  of  Critia-=i,  wliicli  in  ancient  times  was  attributed 

doubtfully  to  Euripides.     The  grounds  for  this  seem  to  have 

"been  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  Euripides'  rehgious  opinions^ 

snd  an  erroneous  assuinption  that  no  tragedian  but  Euripides 

eould  have  doubts  on  religion.     The  passage  in  question  makes 

the    gods  to  be  an  invention  of  etate-craft,  designed   for  the 

prevention  of  oflTencea  whieh  elude  the  law.     That  such  a  dis- 

Bcrtation  could  have  any  artistic  appropriateness  in  a  tragedy  is 

impossible,  and  it  serves  to  show  the  value  of  the  drama  of  the 

time.      The  style  of  the  fragment  is  clear,  hut  scarcely  poetical ; 

the  metre  is  exceedingly  lax. 

The  tragedians  of  the  fourth  century  are  little  more  than 
names  to  us,  as,  for  in&tance,  Mamercus,  Apollodorus,  Timesi- 
•t\ievi>s,  and  I)ica?ogenes.  The  older  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
devoted  himself  with  mut^h  zeal  to  the  drama,  and  had  some  of 
liis  tragedies  put  upon  the  Atlienian  stage  in  a  manner  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  the  great  amusernent  of  the  Atheuiane,^  Of 
more  merit  as  a  tragedian  was  Antipbon  (not  tlie  orator),  who 
I  18  quoted,  as  though  generally  known,  by  Aristotla  Rheto- 
L  ricians,  such  as  Aphareus  and  Thendcctes,  continued  to  he  im- 
I  ported  into  the  mnks  of  tlie  tragedians.  Both  Theodectes  and 
I  Aphareus  were  pupils  of  Isocratt>a,  The  style  of  the  former  was 
I  correct  and  elegant,  and  his  nitjtre  exceedingly  free.  As  was  to 
^^Lbe  expected,  lie  developed  the  rhetorical  element  in  tragedy  to  a 
^^Bconsidcr.ible  extent,  and  being  throughout  an  orator  rather  than 
^^■k  poet,  ho  not  unnaturally  conceived  inimerous  scenes  in  tho 
^^Pspirit  ratlier  of  the  law  court  than  of  the  stage.  Aristotle 
ceenis  to  have  been  well  aci|uaititcd  with  liis  works,  for  at 
<lifferent  tinius  he  mentions  seven  of  hia  tragedies.  Finally,  we 
:anu3t  mention  Chaareraon,  one  of  the  "  ReaiUng  Tragedians."* 
-^mong  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  tragedy  is  over-refine- 
lent  and   a   striving  aftor  literary  effects  which   cannot  be 

^  Dionysius'  claTma  in  be  considerpd  11  poot  tnnv  lie  judged  hy  the  wordii 
:^«  coined.  His  epithet  for  a  maid  was  /i^vavSpos,  bucauae  a  maid  i»  on 
:^ic  luok-out,  nevfif  for  a  husbtiiid,  AvSpa.  Muuse-holei  were  ftvcr^ui, 
kiiice  it  is  tliere  that  ft  mouse,  fivs^  wntcticB,  TTjfitt, 

' '  Jufa-jfyuaTtKoL 
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legitimately  obtained  on  fcha  stage.  Afc  Athens  the  result  waa 
Been  in  the  conipopition  of  phys  Tiot  intended  for  the  stage, 
but  for  reading.  The  disca?;e  Fhowfd  itself  not  only  in  tras^^dy, 
but  in  the  dithyramb ;  and  pcets  whose  works  wore  not  written 
CO  be  acted  or  sung  by  the  dithyrambic  cliorns,  but  by  their 
fineneaa  and  detail  were  designed  for  a  smaller  and  more 
critical  audience,  ivere  called  Readers.  It  sueras,  however, 
that  Cheeremon  also  wrote  acting  plays.  Indeed,  he  eeems  not 
to  have  confined  himself  to  auy  ono  kind  of  poetry,  and,  further, 
to  have  invented  a  kind  of  hia  own,  for  hia  Centaur,  wliich  was 
a  medley  of  all  kinds  of  metre,  is  eometimes  called  a  tragedy, 
Bometimea  a,  rhapsody,  and  sometiiiiea  an  epic,  and  so  may  be 
iafentid  to  have  comprised  features  peculiar  to  each  of  those 
forms  of  composition. 

The  forces  of  disintegration  were  at  Tvork  on  the  drama  in 
the  time  of  Euripides,  as  wo  have  seen  above.  He  felt  thera 
and  recngnit^ed  them,  but  the  power  and  genius  with  which  he 
controlled  them  would  be  much  better  appreciated  if  we  only 
had  a  complete  work  of  one  of  his  successors  to  sbow  us  the 
contrast  between  Euripides  and  the  dramatists  who  followed 
him. 

Rhetoric  invaded  tragedy  with  more  and  more  success,  and 
culminated  in  the  work  of  Theodectes,  who  combined  the  pathos 
of  Euripides  with  the  finish  of  Isocmtes.  Learning  and  philo- 
sopliy  replace  creative  power  and  technical  knowledge.  In- 
capacity for  the  reid  work  of  tragedy  led  to  the  insertiou  of 
wliat  waa  good,  and  even  beautiful,  but  not  appropriate.  Indi- 
viduality and  distinctive  characteristics  are  wanting,  for  poHtical 
exhaustion  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  mechanical  aud 
loutine  work.  Because  the  Btrength  to  deal  with  a  tragedy  as  a 
"whole  was  lacking,  attention  was  paid  more  and  more  to  detail, 
much  labour  was  bestowed  on  trivialities  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion, and  as  a  result  work  became  finer  but  feeblot  Whea 
genius  ceases,  ingenuity  begins. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OOllEDT:    ORIGIN    AND   OROWTtt. 


Thh  Greets  were  not  much  given  to  the  scientific  inveBtigation 
of  the  early  history  of  institutions,  and  it  is  matter  rather  fop 
Tegret  than  for  surprise  that  Aristotle  should  complain  that  little 
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or  nothing  was  known  about  the  early  history  of  comedy.  Even 
in  his  time,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Poetics,  the 
"  invention  "  of  comedy  was  claimed  both  by  the  Athenians  and 
the  Megarians,  and  the  dispute  renders  it  still  further  necessary 
to  exercise  reserve  in  accepting  the  various  statements  on  this 
subject  made  by  ancient  authorities.  If  we  proceed  to  iuvesti 
gate  the  growth,  and  renounce  the  ijivestigation  of  the  "inven- 
tion "  of  comedy,  we  shall  see  that  the  germs  of  comedy  are  of 
two  kinds,  and  that  these  germs  may  be  found  amongst  various 
members  of  the  Greek  race. 

As  tragedy  sprang  from  the  serious  eide  of  the  worship  of 
I  Dionysus,  so  comedy  has  its  root  in  the  joyous  aspect  of  that 
litual.  When  or  how  the  phallus  became  associated  with  the 
feasts  of  Dionysus  is  uncertain ;  but,  at  least  in  GrsBCO-Italmn 
times,  the  Ithyphalli  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysus,  and  phallic  songs  were  amongst  the  modes 
by  which  they  expressed  the  joy  of  their  worship.  In  later 
times  this  rude  worship,  practically  dropped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  survived  only  in  thu  vOlages — Kcmiai — and  hence  the 
name  of  coraody.  With  regard  to  the  phallic  songs  wo  know 
nothing.  Probably  they  were  suing  in  strophes  by  a  double 
chorus,  and  iu  matter  and  style  were  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
As  Aristotle  says  that  comedy  was  the  creation  of  the  leaders 
of  these  phallic  choruses,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  choruses 
were  originally  followed  by  a  monody  from  the  leader  of  the 
chorus.  This  monody  was  derisive  and  abusive  in  character, 
and  was  directed  against  any  person,  whether  unpopular  or 
merely  conspicuous,  who  was  regarded  as  a  Bulject  likely  to 
excite  the  laughter  of  the  crowd. 

The  other  root  of  comedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  mimetic 
dances  which  were  practised  by  many  of  the  Greeks.  These 
dances,  though  not  confined  to  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  were 
particularly  characteristic  of  them.  The  Spartans  developed 
these  performances  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  took  great 
delight  in  dances  representing  tlie  robbery  of  fruit  from  orchards 
or  meat  from  the  Syssitia,  with  the  discovery  of  the  offender 
and  his  behaviour  unilev  the  consequent  penalties.  These  \>&i>- 
fonnances  were  not  ahs'ays  limited  to  dumb  show,  for  the  per- 
formers^ represented  also  foreign  quack -doctors,  and  in  this  case 
thw  humour  consisted  in  the  Jmct  that  they  were  supposed  to 
gain  the  preference  over  native  doctors  simply  because  they 
gave  foreign  names  to  their  drugs, 

*  These  performers  were  called  in  Sparta  Seiin}\ivTed  ;  is  Italy,  ^Meuttt  j 
in  Thebes,  iBtKorral :  ia  Sicily,  o^p«aj3iaA«. 
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Such,  were  the  germs  of  coraedy  that  were  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  For  their  development  two  conditions 
were  necessary.  The  first  was,  that  there  should  bo  enough 
political  freedom  to  allow  the  trivial  aiid  personal  abuse  o*  tha 
Phallica  to  take  on  a  political  interest.  The  second  condition 
"Was,  that  the  country  worship  of  Dionysus  should  be  taken  in 
hand  and  celebrate*!  under  the  guidance  of  the  state.  The  first 
etato  apparently  to  realise  the  former  condition  was  Mc^ara, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Theagenes  in  the  sixth  century 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of  comedy.  The  monody 
of  the  leader  of  the  chorus  was  developed  into  a  dialorrxie  between 
the  chorus  and  its  leader,  and  eventually  this  dialogue  was 
invested  with  some  dramatic  form.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
short  farces  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Their  literary  value 
cannot  have  been  great,  for  Megarian  comedy  has  left  no  traces 
of  any  literary  representative.  Mseaon  of  Megara  is  said  to 
have  invented  two  masks,  that  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a  cook. 
This  indicates,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  figures  out  of  which 
the  fun  of  these  farces  was  obtained,  but  that  the  characters 
were  of  fixed  and  traditional  tyjies. 

Although  the  Athenians  affected  to  despise  the  stupidity  of 
Megarian  farces,  Athenian  comedy  was  influenced  by  them  to 
no  small  extent  in  its  origin.  Susarion,  to  whom  the  "inven- 
tion" of  Attic  comedy  was  ascribed  by  the  Greeks,  was  a 
Megarian,  and  probably  transferred  to  Attic  soil  the  comedy  of 
his  native  state.  To  what  stage  of  development  Megarian 
comedy  had  attained  in  the  time  of  Susarion  is  uncertain.  The 
plays  of  Susarion  were  never  committed  to  writing,  and  there 
is  no  good  authority  for  supposing  even  that  they  were  in  verse. 
They  were  not  wholly  extempore  :  Susarion  probably  communi- 
cated beforehand  to  his  actors  the  general  outline,  and  arranged 
with  them  the  principal  situations.  The  rest  would  be  left 
mainly  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  result  would  be 
a  concatenation  of  loosely  connected  scenes  of  a  broad  and 
burlesque  description. 

The  conditions,  however,  in  Athens  at  this  time  were  not 
favourable  for  the  development  of  comedy.  The  nile  of  the 
Pisistratidfe  did  not  admit  of  that  political  interest  which, 
as  the  Euhsequent  history  of  comedy  at  Athens  showed,  was 
neces-sary  to  produce  the  action  and  reaction  of  poet  and  public 
indispensable  for  the  growth  of  art.  During  this  period  of  (for 
comedy)  depression  at  Athens,  we  must  look  to  Bicily  for  tha 
next  stage  of  development 

The  Sicilians  seem  at  all  times  to  hare  been  a  merry  people. 
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In  later  times  even  the  grinding;  weight  of  Roman  government 
and  tho  oppres-^^ions  of  a  Verres  could  not  rob  the  li^dit-hearted 
Sicilians  of  their  enjoyment  of,  and  capacity  for,  a  jnkr.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Hellas,  mimetic  dances  existed,  and  the  namea 
— thougli  little  more— of  an  immense  number  of  them  hava 
eome  down  to  us.  Indeed,  Theophrastus  ascribed  the  invention 
of  dancing  to  a  Sicilian.  There  was,  however,  if  the  evidence 
of  vases  ia  rightly  interpreted,  existing  in  Sicily — and  par- 
ticularly at  Tarentmn  in  Lower  Italy — another  source  of  comedy, 
and  that  was  the  practice  of  parodying  mytha  In  later  times 
the  actors  of  these  pKirodiea  attained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
much  patronised  at  the  courts  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochse. 
The  best  known  name  is  that  of  Rhinthon.  He  was  a  Tarentin© 
of  the  time  of  the  tir*t  Ptolemy,  and  composed  thirty-eight  of 
these  parodies,  Blaesus,  Sciras,  and  Sopater  also  were  famous 
for  this  kind  of  performance.^  But  it  is  supposed  that  not  only 
in  these  later  days,  but  before  the  time  of  comedy,  mytliology 
was  travestied.  This  interpretation  of  tlie  evidence  affunled  by 
painted  vases  is,  howi'ver,  not  beyond  dispute.  If  it  is  correct, 
its  importance  is  considerable,  for  in  such  tmvesties  we  have 
what  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  early  etforts  of  coraedy 
— that  is,  a  real  dramatic  element. 

Tho  development  of  coraedy  in  Sicily  was  assisted  not  only 
by  the  disposition  of  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  see  the  comic 
side  of  things,  and  by  their  dances  and  possibly  travesties  of 
myths,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  a  cultured  and  literary  court 
in  Syracuse. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Sicilian  comedy  originated. 
The  three  comedians  of  this  island  known  to  us,  Dinolochus, 
Phorrous,  and  Epicharmus,  were  probably  not  the  only  eome- 
dians  to  whom  Sicily  gave  birth,  but  it  is  certain  that  all  others 
were  eclipsed  by  the  last-mentioned,  Epicliarmus.  Pliortuua, 
who  is  ranked  by  Aristotle  with  Epicliarmus  for  his  services  to 
comedy,  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Gclon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  seven  comedies,  probably  mythoiogjcal  travesties,  and 
contributed  some  improvements  to  the  costume  of  the  actors 
and  the  decoration  of  the  stage.  Dinolochus  is  represented  only 
by  a  few  fragjuents. 

Kpicharmus  was  born  in  Cos  some  time  between  b.o.  540  and 
nc  532.  When  a  few  months  old  he  was  taken  by  bis  father, 
Helothales,  to  Megara  in  Sicily.  There  he  spent  most  of  hit 
youth,  and  there  the  boy  must  have  often  witnessed  tlie  rudi- 
mentary  faices  which  the  Megarians  of  Sicily  had  brought  with 
'  Called  lXapoTpa.y(fi5la^ 
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them  from  tlieir  mother  conntiy.  It  la  also  extremoly  probahle 
that  Megara  waa  the  scene  of  Epicharmus'  own  first  attempts 
at  comeity,  though  we  only  have  direct  evideiice  that  he  woi-kecl 
in  Syracuse,  Some  time  before  this,  however,  he  must  have 
visited  Magna  Groecia,  for  he  was  a  disiciple  of  Pythayoraa. 
Whctlior  he  attained  to  the  esoteric  circle  of  the  famous  philo- 
eopher  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  hiit  the  influence  of  Pythagoras 
on  Epicharmus  was  consideiuble  in  extent,  and  lasting  in  ita 
eflfects.  Pythagoras  died  probaWy  before  B.tt  5  ro,  and,  there- 
fore, Epicharmus'  acquaintance  with  him  cannot  be  placed  after 
that  date.  Megara  was  destroyed  ao.  485,  and  Epicharniua 
proljablj  procoeduil  before  then  to  Syracuse.  There  he  worked, 
and  there  at  an  advanced  ago  he  died,  probably  shortly  after 
the  dealli  of  Hiero,  B.C.  467, 

The  points  in  which  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  constitutes 
an  advance  on  the  rude  farces  of  the  Mt^garians  are  clear  and 
of  easy  comprehension.  The  Megarian  farces  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing.  The  comedy  of  Epicharmus  has  a  permanent 
literary  valua  It  is  not  certain,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
the  former  were  even  in  verse,  and  at  all  times  they  were  na- 
doubtedly  little  more  than  improvisations.  Epicharmus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  jioet,  and  his  comedies  were  invested  with 
literary  furm.  Megarian  comedy  was  extravagant,  and  ita 
eitnations  were  connected  in  but  the  flimsiest  manner.  Epi- 
charmus was  possessed  of  psychological  penetration,  and  he 
endued  comedy  vrith  a  plot  and  imparted  unity  to  it  Finally, 
lie  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the  absurd  side  of  human 
nature,  but  gave  expression  to  his  reflections  on  life  in  the 
shape  of  moral  sentiments. 

Epicharmus  did  not  attain  to  these  high  results  immediately. 
His  early  efforts  were  probably  in  the  spirit  of  the  farces  which, 
as  a  boy,  he  had  witnessed  in  Sicilian  Megara,  and  to  this 
period  must  be  assigned  many  of  his  parodies  on  mythology. 
Hepliaestus  is  a  comic  figure  even  in  Homer,  and  the  Curnastm 
or  Hephaasiiis  of  Epicliarmns  probably  developed  the  comic 
side  of  the  limping  god's  cliaracter  to  an  extravagant  extent. 
So,  too,  the  adventures  of  Heracles  with  Pholus,  which  included 
much  drink ijig  on  the  part  of  Heracles,  and  much  fighting  on 
the  part  of  everybody,  seem  to  show  that  the  Heracles  with 
Phoins  was  distinguished  rather  by  humour  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  description  than  by  cliaractorHirawiug  or  artistic  plot. 
In  this  rude  stage  of  comedy,  however,  Epicharmus  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long.  His  poetical  instinct,  his  powers  of 
observation,  and  Ijia  testhetic  feelings,  urged  him  to  work  of  a 
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more  refined  kindj  and  his  removal  from  Megara  to  Syracuse 
must  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Tlie  action  of  Syracuse 
on  Epiclinmius  was  twofold.  It  gave  him  a  lietter  public,  and 
it  introduced  him  to  the  literary  circle  of  the  covirt  of  Syracuse. 
The  larjje  population  of  tills  wealthy  city  probably  possessed 
at  this  time  the  same  generous  appreciation  for  genius  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Eunjvidcs.  The  literary  circle  of  the  court 
embraced  all  the  most  cultured  men  of  Syracuse,  as  it  also 
comprised  all  other  Greeks  of  distinction  whom  Hiero  could 
attract  to  Sicily.  Under  these  favouring  conditions  Epicharmua 
proceeded  to  those  comediea  of  characltir  in  which  his  real 
strength  lay.  All  that  was  refined  in  his  work,  careful  in  its 
finish,  and  witty  in  conception  and  expression,  was  developed. 
But  although  studies  of  character,  which,  as  the  names  of  the 
plays  indicate,  were  contained  in  Iiia  Boor^  or  his  Megarian 
Woman,  necessarily  fall  within  Epicharmus'  later  and  Synicusan 
period,  when  his  observations  of  life  had  borne  fruit,  still  they 
do  not  complete  the  sum  of  his  activity  at  this  period.  Mytho- 
logical travesties  also  give  scope  for  artistic  work.  The  ligiires 
in  such  plays  are  indeed  gods,  but  their  absurtlities  are  those  of 
men.  In  the  heroes  and  gods  of  these  parodies  were  parodied 
the  SicUiang  of  Epicharmus'  own  time.  This  is  obvious  in  the 
case  of  his  play  Hebe's  Wedding  (reproduced  under  the  title  of 
The  Mitsea).  The  great  and  general  wealth  which  under  Gelo 
and  Hiero  rapidly  spread  among  the  Syracueans  was  not  em- 
ployed by  them  always  in  the  best  of  directions,  and  the 
wealthy  classes  seera  to  have  been  particularly  suViject  to 
gluttony.  In  I/ebe*s  Wedding  the  central  fact  of  the  jiiece  is 
the  wedding- feast,  and  this  is  portrayed  from  all  points  of 
view  as  something  which  even  the  Syracusans  must  have 
allowed  to  be  excessive.  Katurally  the  bridegroom,  Heracles, 
whose  appetite  was  admitted  in  sober  mythology,  performed 
wonderful  feats  in  the  consumption  of  food.  The  Muses  were 
brought  on  to  the  stage  to  subserve  the  leading  idea  of  the 
piece.  But  the  spectators,  who  were  prepared  to  see  the  young 
and  beauteous  nyniplia  of  Pimpleia  and  Pieria,-  must  have  been 
overcome  with  amazement  and  amusement  when  they  saw  them 
appear  as  sturdy  fishwi,ve3,  bearing  as  their  contributions  to  the 
feast  innumerable  fishes  much  prized  by  Syracusan  gourmands. 
After  this,  the  audience  would  not  be  surprised  at  witnessing 


*  *Aypii>ffTiyot  =  Attic  iypciiKoi. 

'  lu  forms  suggesting  the  notiona  conveyed  bj  ifae  wordi  xiur  uid  rlfii 
*\ilfu  ratbei  than  PieriA  aad  FLmpIeu. 
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Atlieno  playinjj  the  flute  and  the  Dioscuri  exectiting  a  paa  de 
deux  of  a  cotuic  diameter. 

This  skotcli  of  Hebe^s  Wedding  may  enable  us  to  compi'ehend 
the  nature  of  Sicilittu  coraedy  as  represented  by  Epicliarmus. 
The  IntitHluction  of  the  Dioscuri  and  Athene  was  episodic  in 
character,  and  could  liavo  no  strict  connection  with  the  plot. 
Like  ail  other  aacicot  comedy — indeed,  like  ancient  tragedy — 
Sicilian  coraedy  did  not  rely  on  the  intrigues  of  a  complicaled 
plot,  but  contained  one  simple  leading  idea,  round  which  vari- 
ous episodes  aud  comic  situations  were  grouped.  The  drama, 
the  latest  form  of  poetry  to  arise,  was  the  longest  to  develop, 
and  it  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  plot,  both  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  has  cotne  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  a  play. 
Further,  Sicilian  comedy  was  essentially  burlesque,  and  Hebe's 
Wedding  Eurprisea  us  hy  its  roaemblanco  to  modern  burlesques 
on  ancient  mythology.  But  this  was  no  peculiarity  of  Epi- 
charmus  ;  it  is  equally  distinctive  of  Aristoplianes  and  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy  in  general.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of 
time  and  of  development  that  the  burlesque  character  of  old 
comedy  was  toned  down  to  comedy  in  the  modem  sense.  It 
may  appear  from  this  criticism  that  EpicharmuSj  after  all,  did 
not  rise  very  much  above  the  Megarian  farces.  But  it  must  be 
rem  timbered  tljat  the  very  same  incidents  and  situations  will 
serve  to  form  merely  a  rude  farce  or  a  comedy  of  higher  merits, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  adequately  motived  and  artisti- 
cally woven  together.  The  unity  of  a  comedy  of  Epicharmua 
may  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
may  have  been  infinitely  above  tliat  of  Dorian  comedy. 

In  the  next  p!ac«,  Hehe'e  Weddinff  may  help  us  to  understand! 
the  strength  of  Epicharmian  comedy.  Its  strength  was  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  premise 
that  what,  in  this  respect,  holds  good  of  Greek  tragedy  also 
holds  good  of  Greek  comedy,  A  character  in  Shakespeare  ia 
drawn  not  only  with  that  truth  to  human  nature  which  makea 
the  picture  the  possession  of  all  time  ;  it  is  not  only  idealised, 
but  it  is  individual  and  real  aa  well  as  ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
not  a  sei-vile  imitation,  but  an  artistic  representation  of  real 
life.  To  this  combination  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  ancient 
dramatists  were  forbidden,  by  the  early  place  they  held  in  the 
Idstory  of  the  drama,  to  attain.  Epicliarmus  selects  some  folly 
or  failing  of  human  naturcj  and  concentrates  all  the  expression 
of  that  folly  or  failure  in  some  one  character.  Such  concentra- 
tion does  not,  of  course,  occur  in  real  life,  and,  therefore,  when 
presented  iu  comedy,  is  the  result  of  comic  idealisation.     A 
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character  of  tins  kind  is  a  type,  and  is  not  individual.  As  this 
is  thp  nature  of  Epicharmus'  character-dnwing,  it  is  obvious 
how  suited  to  his  purposes  a  mythological  travesty  niijiht  be. 
Thus,  Heracles  as  a  god  was  capable  of  an  amount  of  gluttony 
which  no  Synicusan  could  liope  to  attain,  and  the  traditional 
attributes  of  Heracles  were  such  as  this  gluttony  would  not 
be  out  of  harmony  with,  when^as  the  exnggerution  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  the  case  of  any  iiumau  character. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  compare  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  with 
that  of  Aristophanes,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ditt'erence  is  that 
of  range.  Everything  which  had  an  interest  for  the  citizens  of 
a  free  state  was  material  for  Aristophanes,  whereas  E|>ich:irmu3 
was  by  his  position  excluded  from  politics.^  Thus  Eijicharmus 
in  his  highest  work  was  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  Sici- 
lian character  and  life.  His  characters  are  types  of  follies  and 
faults.  In  Aristophanes,  on  the  utlier  hand,  we  have  not  types 
of  character,  but  the  personification  of  movements  and  of  forces — 
a  Socrates  and  a  Demos.  Aristophanes  is  distinguished  by  the 
boldness  of  reckless  genius,  Epicharmus  by  more  minute  work 
and  psychological  study.  In  Aristophanes  we  have  nothing 
but  what  is  essentially  the  negative  side  of  comedy — ridicule. 
In  Epicharmus  we  have  much  that  is  of  a  practical  juaral 
value.  Aristophanes  does  liis  best  poetical  work  in  his  lyrics. 
Epicharmus  had  no  chorus— he  certainly  had  no  chorus  in  the 
Greek  sense  j  no  frftgment  of  any  chomil  ode  from  any  comedy 
of  his  lias  come  down  to  ua.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  chorus  in  such  a  play  as  Hebe's  Wedding — a 
chorus,  that  is,  resenibling  much  mure  that  of  a  modern  comic 
opera  than  that  of  a  Greek  play.  Such  a  chorus  would  be 
required  for  the  wedding-song  in  Hebe^s  Weddirtg,  ioT  the  revel 
in  the  Hephaistus  or  Camasict,  for  the  triumphal  .song  in  Ami/ciLS, 
and  in  all  these  cases,  as,  too,  in  the  Choreitontes,  such  a  chorus 
would  natundly  dance.  But  there  are  no  traces  that  the 
ch:>rus  ever  took  part  in  the  dialogue  of  any  of  Epicharmus' 
comedies. 

Tliis  characteristic  absence  of  a  chorus,  in  the  technical  sense, 
from  Sicilian  comedy  seems  to  show  that  the  connection  of  the 
drama  with  Dionysus  was  not  so  strouLjly  felt  in  Sicily  as  in 
Athens.  The  presence  of  the  chorus  in  Attic  drama  would,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  bo  enough  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  drama.     Alon«'sido  of  this  absence  of  a  chorus  froio 


I  It  ii  true  that  it  Hira  beon  imagined  that  EjnchrkimuB  wrote  jtulitics  ia 
lome  of  his  coiittidtes,  but  thiK  is  basoil  only  an  a  fmgmeut  of  fuur  Hurda^ 
the  titles  meruly  of  two  playa^  uud  an  inaufficieut  remark  of  a,  acbuliuat. 
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Sicilian,  comedy  we  may  place  our  ignorance  of  the  occasions 
on  wliich,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  plava  were  performed  at 
Syracuse.  As  wo  do  not  know  at  what,  if  any,  festivals  they 
were  produced,  nor  whether  tlioy  were,  as  at  Athens,  under  the 
direct  and  avowed  control  of  the  stnto,  and  as  we  do  know  that 
the  mimetic  dances,  to  which  conn^dy  was  at  least  in  part  due, 
woro  by  no  means  confined  to,  or  distinctive  of,  the  festivals  o£ 
Dionysns,  it  is  merely  conjecture — supported,  indeed,  by  the 
analnj^y  of  Attic  drama — that  Sicilian  comedy  is  derived  from 
the  Dionysia,  It  is  probable  that  more  than  three  actors  were 
required,  but  how  many  pieces  were  produced  at  a  time,  how 
many  poets  competed,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  was  any  com- 
petition between  the  poetsj  are  all  points  on  which  we  have 
no  information.  The  Syracusans  must,  however,  have  learned 
much  from  j^schylus,  who,  having  done  so  much  for  the 
theatre  and  in  the  way  of  sta^^e-majiagement  at  Athena,  would 
proljably  be  helpful  also  to  the  Syracusan  stage. 

As  for  tbe  influence  of  Epicliarnnis  on  his  successors,  it  is 
prol.iablo  that  before  Old  Comedy  definitely  and  finally  assumed 
s  ytolitical  cast,  some  of  the  older  poets — Crates  is  especially 
mentioned — were  influenced  by  Epicharnius.  In  the  case  of 
the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  the  traces  of  his  influence  are 
clear.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many  types  of  character  which 
per:<isted  in  later  Attic  Comedy.  Thus  tlio  drunkard,  the 
gourmand,  the  gourmet,  and  above  all  the  parasite,  are  all 
types  which,  by  their  persistence,  testify  to  the  influence  of 
Epicbarnius. 

Here  we  must  say  something  of  Sophron,  if  it  is  only  to  state 
that  we  know  little,  almost  nothing,  about  him.  Ho  was  a 
Syiacusan  who  lived  about  b,c.  420.  He  composed  Mimes, 
■which  were  introduced  into  Athens  by  Plato.  He  did  not 
invent  Mimes,  but  he  fir.^t  gave  them  a  place  in  literature,  and 
his  litentry  powers  must  liave  been  considerable,  for  Plato  ia 
said  to  have  slept  with  the  works  of  Sophron  by  his  pillow, 
and  to  have  been  influenced  by  them  in  the  composition  of  his 
.UiiTlogites.  Tliis  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Sophron 
composed  in  prose  ;  that  Aristotle  chissed  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
and  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  as  belonging  to  the  Kanie  form  of 
art;  and  thufc  there  are  traces  in  Plato's  language  of  Syracusan 
idiom.s  and  expressions.  Ueyond  this,  we  have  no  information 
about  Sophron,  and  can  only  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of 
bis  work  from  the  Adoniazusce  of  Tiieocritus,  which  is  a  repro- 
duction in  hexameter  of  one  of  the  Mimes.  Before  the  time  of 
Sophron,  it  would  seem  that  Mimes  were  not  literary  works,  but 
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improvisationg.     The  Adoniaziiso!  points  to  the  lower  orders  as 
tbe  cliisses  from  whioh  Sophron  drew  his  characters.     But  the 
precise  nature  of  his  Miiiits  and  the  moile  of  their  perform- 
aiice  are  uncertain.     "  Th<j  Mime  ni  first  differed  from  other 
kinds  of  comedy— (i)  iu  having  no  proper  plot;  (2)  in  not 
.leing  represented  primarily  on  the  stage  ;  (3)  in  having  but 
one  actor."  ^     Perhaps,    therefore,    we   may   conjecture,    from 
Aiistotle'a  comparison  of  Sopiiron  and   Pluto,   that  Sophrou 
leciteJ  tlie  whole  of  one  of  his  Mimes,  with  apj)ro(iriate  change 
of  voice,  expression,  and  gesture  for  each  of   the  characters, 
interweaving  with  their  speeches  so  nuich  of  narrative  or  ex- 
planation as  was  necessary  in  his  own  voice  and  clmracter.     For 
an  entertainment  of  this  kind — not  uncommon  at  the  present 
tliy— a  stage,  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  would 
aaonl  with  the  indications  that  Sopbroti  gave  liia  entertain- 
ments on  the  occaaiou  of  public  festivals,  irres]>eotive  of  tkis 
theatre  and  theatrical  performances. 


CHAPTER   TL 


IHa  OLD  COMEDY. 

■Awio  Comedy  falls  into  three  divisions,  the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Ne\v.  The  Old  Comedy,  whose  limits  may  roughly  be 
5^nsiiiero(l  to  be  bo.  460-390,  was  a  public  aud  a  political 
'^^ititution.  The  choregus  was  appointeii  by  the  state  ;  the 
clioregia  was  a  public  duty  ;  and  the  coiucdian  who  obtained  a 
™f^us  from  the  state  thereby  and  so  far  obtained  the  state 
*^«tion  for  his  satire.  Altliongh  the  Old  Comedy  ridiculed 
*'^7  institution  and  everything  out  of  which  a  lauf_;h  could  be 
^isoil^  it  was  above  all  por-soiiaL  Laws  to  restrain  this  per- 
wtial  abuse  were  made  at  various  tirne.s,  in  B.a  440  and  bo. 
4'^)  and  it  is  probable  that  in  ao.  412  and  aa  405,  when  the 
^Itmocracy  wes  gagged,  comedy  was  gagged  also  ;  but  it  was 
^"''y  when  comedy  ceased  to  be  a  state  institution  that  it 
"^^sed  to  be  personal,  and  it  was  only  when  Athens  lost  her 
Pf'^id  consciousness  of  political  independence  tliat  comedy 
MJKfedtoijg  supported  by  state  authority.  From  b.o.  390  to 
^^'  320,  the  Middle  Comedy,  in  which  the  chorus  disappears, 
*^ued  for  its  humour  on  its  vepreieutation  of  social  life  and  iU 

^  Cruttirell'a  Eittory  of  Roman  Literature,  p.  239b 
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caricatures  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Finally,  from  u.a  320 
to  B.C.  250  Tve  have  tlie  New  Comedy,  which  is  the  cometly  of 
character  and  luanncre. 

Between  the  time  of  Susarion  and  the  period  iu  'w^hich 
comedy  hecame  a  state  institution  at  Athena,  there  fall  tlia 
namee  of  some  Attic  comedians  of  wliom  ive  practically  know 
nothing.  Euetes,  whose  very  existence  is  doubtful,  and  Euexe- 
nidea  are  mentioned  only  by  Suida's.  Wylltis  figiu'cs  in  a  pro- 
verb,' which  has  given  rise  to  various  attempted  explanations, 
none  satisfactory.  Chionidea  wrote  a  Permang  in  imitation  of  a 
play  of  the  saniB  name  by  Epicharmu?.  We  have  now  reached 
a  time  when  Athens,  having  recovered  from  the  danger  and  the 
losses  of  the  Persian  wars,,  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  disin- 
terested action  in  those  wars.  The  powers,  of  which  she  had 
become  conscious  then,  she  was  now  putting  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  her  political,  social,  and  aesthetic  life  was  showing  in 
all  fields  of  action  the  quickening  it  had  received  in  the  great 
struggle  with  the  Persian.  It  is  at  this  time,  alwut  B.o.  460, 
that  we  iind  Magnes  flourishing,  the  tirst  comedian  known  to 
us  as  having  won  a  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest.  He  is  said  to 
have  won  the  comic  prize  eleven  limes,  but  to  have  lost  his 
popularity  in  his  old  age.  Magnes  is  an  interesting  figure  in 
comedy,  for  in  hira  wo  have  a  link  between  the  mimetic  dances 
(which,  as  we  Baw  in  the  last  chapter,  formed  one  of  the  sourcea 
of  comedy)  and  Aristophanes.  One  favourite  form  of  dance 
consisted  in  the  imitation  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  in  this 
dance  we  must  see  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Birds  and  the 
Frogs  of  Magnes  ;  while  these  again  rob  Aristophanes  of  the 
credit  of  originality,  so  far  as  the  idea  of  making  a  chorus  of 
birds  or  other  creatures  is  concerned.  Indeed,  these  comediee 
of  Magnes  had  many  descendants,  such  as  the  Goats  of  Eupolia, 
the  Fishes  of  Archippus,  the  Snakes  of  Menippus,  the  Nightin- 
gales of  Cantharus,  the  Anls  of  Plato,  &c.  These  plays  are 
lofit,  and  Aristophanes  is  left  solitary  and  lofty  j  wliether  Ids 
height  would  be  to  us  the  same  could  his  former  rivals  be  now 
seen  by  his  side,  ia  an  insoluble  problem  ;  hut  at  any  rale,  in  a 
history  of  comedy  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  organic 
development  of  hterature,  phenomena  whitrh  to  our  fragmentary 
knowledge  appear  isolated  were  never  actually  solitary,  but 
were  always  connected  in  an  unbroken  line  with  wliat  preceded 
them.  Passing  over  Ecphantides,  the  *' cloudy,"  ^^  we  find  in 
Crates  another  link  which  might  easily  have  been  lost  in  the 
chain  of  development  leading  up  to  Aristophanes.     The  con- 
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trast  which  in  the  Cloude  of  Aristophanes  the  Just  and  tho 
TTiiJnst  Reason  are  made  to  draw  between  tho  actual  and  the 
old-fashioned  mode  of  life,  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  Beasts  of  Crates,  This  piece  is  further  interesting  «s  con- 
taining a  very  early  plea  for  vegetarianism.  Tho  beasts  who 
formed  the  chorua  urged  on  man  that  he  should  give  up  meat ; 
and  we  still  have  a  fragment  of  the  play  in  which  one  character 
expresses  comic  dismay  at  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  eausages  so 
dear  to  heroes  of  Aristophanic  comedy.  Crates  also  pnxluced 
the  earliest  preserved  specimen  of  nonsense  verses — verses,  that 
is,  which  are  strung  together  with  tlvo  intention  of  producing 
only  the  semblance  of  sense.  More  serious  services,  however, 
than  these  were  rendered  to  comedy  by  Crates,  according  to 
Aristotle.  True  to  tho  tradition  of  its  origin,  comeily  hitherto 
at  Athena  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  that  personal 
abuse  which  was  characteristic  of  the  country  Phalltca.  Cratea 
not  only  abandoned  this,  bnt  is  ranked  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Epicharmus,  and  is  credited  with  having  first  produced  in  Attica 
comedies  with  a  chiim  to  real  dmmatic  action.  His  subjects, 
whether  taken  from  his  own  imagination  or  from  real  life,  were 
transmuted  by  the  poet's  power  into  plays  possessing  general, 
natural,  and  necessary  truth,  and  were  no  longer  bald  reproduc- 
tions of  events  which  did  happen,  or  might  at  least  have  hap- 
pened, but  would  not  strike  one  as  probable  in  themselvea. 
Not  only  was  the  line  followed  hy  Crates  analogous  to  that  of 
Epichanims,  hut  in  sonie  instances  he  directly  borrowed  from 
the  Sicilian  comedicin.  Thus  the  character  of  the  drunkard 
was  transferred  by  Crates  from  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  to 
the  Athenian  staga  His  stylo  was  elegant  and  simple,  and  if, 
as  Aristophanes  alleges,  his  plays  were  sora*  what  thin,  they 
were  ensured  success  at  Athens  hy  their  fertility  in  ingenious 
thouglits. 

About  the  same  time  as  Crates  lived  Cratinus,  though 
whether  Cratinus  is  to  be  considered  as  a  predecessor  or  as  a 
successor  of  Crates  is  a  point  on  which  our  evidence  scarcely 
allows  as  to  decide.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted  with  some 
certainty  that  the  services  of  Cratinus  to  Attic  comedy  were  of 
a  much  more  decided  and  effective  tdiaracter  than  those  of  Crates. 
The  boisterous  and  reckless  tendencies  of  Attic  comedy  found 
B  faithful  exponent  in  Cratinus.  Aristophanes,  in  the  pnrabasis 
of  the  KniijhU,  tells  ns  on  the  best  authority — for  we  still  have 
extant  Cratinus'  own  wonls  for  it — that  the  torrent  of  Cratinus' 
wonls  was  so  ini]K'tiiou3  as  to  bi^ar  down  everything  before  it 
His  audacity  of  attack  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  exceed 
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even  that  of  Aristophnnes  Limself.  He  earned  the  titlo  of 
"the  people's  lash,"  and  he  certainly  applied  the  lish  all  round. 
Few  thinpa  or  men  seem  to  have  escaped  him.  Perick-s  he 
pelted  ^v'itli  abusive  epithets  unsparingly;  and  he  eeeras  to 
have  been  never  weary  of  jesting  at  the  pecnliarly- shaped  head 
of  the  Zciis  of  Athens,  That  there  was  some  reason  for  thi? 
Beenis  shown  by  the  fact  that  artists  found  it  uniformly  necos- 
sary  to  provide  the  statues  of  Pericles  with  a  helmet  to  relieve 
the  fault  of  nature.  Personalities  and  politics  do  not  exhaust 
the  eubjeets  of  Cratinus'  comedies.  Philosophy  is  derided  in  the 
Taraniini  and  elsewhere.  In  his  Thracian  Women  he  attackj^ 
the  worship  of  ISendis,  which  seems  to  have  heen  then  establish- 
ing itself  in  Athens.  In  his  Klr.ohuUwB  he  ridicules  the  fashion, 
to  wiiich  Athenian  ladies  were  then  devoted,  of  composing 
riddles.  Innovations  in  nmsic  were  met  with  conservative  deri- 
fiion  in  the  Eunidw.  The  Nomoi  demonstrated  the  siiperiority 
of  the  old-fashioned  ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  new- 
fangled education  in  such  unnecessary rtcquirements, and  Wie^SoJon 
exalted  tlie  good  old  times  as  complied  with  modern  degeneracy. 
In  all  these  sallies,  the  humour  must  have  had  a  great  deal  that 
waa  good-natured ;  for  so  impartial  is  Cratinus  in  the  objects 
of  hisi  comediasi,  that  he  does  not  even  exempt  himself.  His 
affection  for  wine  pointed  the  jokes  of  many  contcjiiporary 
comedians.^  Cratinus  went  farther,  and  made  his  own  failing 
the  gubject  of  a  comedy,  the  Flask.  When  Aristophanes  in 
the  Knf'fjhts  treated  him  as  a  plnyed-out  old  man,  Cnitinii* 
waited  for  the  year  to  come  round,  and  then  at  the  next  contest 
of  comedians  defeated  a  piece  of  Aristoplianes'  with  the  Fliuk. 
In  this  comedy  Cratinus  represents  himself  as  wedded  to 
Comoed'tOf  but  nnfortunately  yielding  to  the  charms  of  Methe, 
Consequently  his  lawful  wife  proceeds  to  institute  an  action 
for  divorce  and  cruelty.^  Mutual  friends  do  their  best  to  dis- 
Buade  Commdia  from  this  course,  but  she  persists.  Eventindly 
Cratinus  abandons  his  mistress,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
Comedy. 

In  addition  to  these  plays,  which  nre  in  the  true  spirit  of  tha 
Old  Comedy,  Cratinus  wrote,  probably  during  the  action  of  one 
ol  the  gngging  laws,'  mythological  travesties  after  the  fashion 
of  Epichtintius.  In  the  face  of  the  statement  of  Ari&totle  that 
it  WfLS  unknown  who  determined  the  nutnber  of  actors  in 
comedy,  it  will  not  do  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Cratinus 

1  To  one  n.f  these  in  not  be  attributeci  tlie  eUiemeiifc— generollj  acceptad 
lerJouily— that  Crntinug  belosged  t§s  Qlini^idoi  ^uX^^. 
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rendered  this  service.  In  Cratinus  we  may  see  the  .^chyius 
of  comedy ;  but  it  is  in  the  force  of  the  impression  which  the 
personality  of  Cratinus  made  on  coriK'dy  that  we  must  seek  to 
justify  the  cuniparison.  Both  poets  posst^ssed  the  audacity  of 
genius,  and  in  each  case  the  boldness  of  the  man  revealed  itself 
in  both  conception  and  expression.  About  the  justice  of  tlie 
criticism  that  Cratinus  was  happier  in  the  conception  tlian  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plots,  the  fraf;ments  tliat  are  left  do  not 
enable  us  to  judge.  The  purity  and  "  Atticity  "  of  his  style, 
however,  are  shown  by  his  fragments,  and  by  the  fact  tbat 
Aristophanes  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  verses  occasionally  from 
him, 

Allhougli  the  Old  Comedy  is^  on  the  whole,  characterised  by 
the  fact  tiiat  it  l>ased  itself  on  the  amusement  which  was  to  be 
made  out  of  contemporary  events,  still  thure  vias  always  present 
a  tendency  to  niytiiological  travesties,  which  did  not  de[>end  for 
their  success  on  local  or  political  allusions.  Sometimes  this 
latter  tendency  received  external  aid,  as  when  personalities  were 
forbidden  by  law  ;  but  at  other  times  the  genius  of  a  comedian 
of  itself  turned  him  ratlitr  to  the  paroiJy  of  niytlis  than  to  the 
ridiculs  of  the  present.  Of  such  a  comedian  we  have  an  instance 
in  Pherecrates.  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cratinus  and 
Crates,  lie  is  said  to  have  startt  d.  life  as  one  of  Crates'  actors. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  uiHlerft;ind  tbat  Pherecrates  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Cmtes,  who  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
followed  at  Athens  the  line  of  direction  originally  traeetl  by 
Epicharmus  at  Syracuse.  Gluttony,  which  ail'urded  so  much 
material  for  Epicharmus,  Avas  utilised  as  subject-matter  by 
Pherecrates  in  his  Good  MetK  Fix«-d  types  of  cliaracter,  such 
as  the  parasite  in  the  T/talutta,  or  the  hetaira  in  the  Corianno 
or  the  /'da/a,  or  pictures  from  low  life,  such  as  occurred  in  liia 
Vanniidiis,  at  once  show  that  his  liteniry  ancestor  is  Epichar- 
mus, avid  demonstrate  that  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  were 
no  sudden,  or  even  new  departure,  but  simply  the  jjersisteiice  of 
a  typo  of  comedy  which  had  alwaj's  existed,  and  which,  Lii  the 
struggle  for  existence,  only  needeil  the  e.xtinction  of  its  forraid- 
ahle  comp<*titor  in  order  to  rencli  its  fuU  devehipnient.  It  must 
not,  however,  he  iuiagined  that  Pherecrates  cultivated  nothing 
but  the  Epieharmian  tendency  in  comedy.  As  Cratinus  at 
times  turned  to  the  travesty  of  myths,  so  Plierecrates  OL-cnsion- 
ally  made  attacks,  as  on  Alcihiades,  of  a  [lolitical  nature,  or,  as 
on  Melanlliiu^,  of  a  literary  kind.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  prwle- 
cessor  of  the  New  Conieily  that  lie  must  be  regarded,  for  Aiis- 
tophanes  owes  something  to  him.     Pherecrates  was  ctetlited  is 
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antiquity  with  mvicli  originality  and  power  of  invention^  and 
although  it  is  liLLle  more  than  conjecture  that  the  Tyrannis  had 
Jbr  its  subject  the  rule  of  woman,  and,  therefore,  bo  far  anti- 
cipated ATistophancs,  it  ia  certain  that  the  idea  nf  laying  the 
scene  of  a  comedy  in  the  nether  -^vorld,  as  in  the  Frogs^  did  not 
orifjiiiate  with  Aristophanes,  but  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Pherecrates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  in  this  play — the 
Crapatali — ./Escliylus  is  brought  on  the  stage,  and  is  drawn 
with  the  same  touches  as  ia  the  character  in  the  Ftog».  Indeed, 
from  the  fi'a;:;mcrit  of  a  speech  of  ^chylus,*  ib  would  appear 
that  in  the  Crapatali,  as  well  as  in  the  Frogs,  the  merits  of 
^scliylus  a3  a  poet  were  in  question, 

TelcclidcB  seems  to  have  been  a  political  partisan,  who  aup- 
poited  Nicias,  and  was  joined  by  another  comedian,  Hermippus, 
in  virulmit  attacks  on  Pericles,  Henuippus  availed  himself 
particularly  of  lh«  feeling  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Peloponnesiaii  invasion  to  abuse  Pericles  for  not  risking  an  en^ 
gagement  with  tlie  enemy.  Pericles,  however,  has  been  treated 
with  more  kindness  by  fortune  than  Cleon,  for  the  attacks 
upon  Pericles  have  perished,  whereas  those  of  Aristophanes  on 
Cleon  remain.  Pericles  was  not  the  only  victim  of  Hermippus  j 
Hypcrbolus  and  Hyperholua'  mother  were  also  favourite  sub- 
jects for  abuse,  which,  perhaps,  had  as  little  truth  in  it  as  Aris- 
tophanes' slanders  with  regard  to  Euripides'  mother.  In  Her- 
n]jppu.«,  again,  wo  find  the  two  tendencies  of  the  Old  Comedy 
struggling  with  each  other.  lie  was  not  entirely  devoted  to 
politicid  comedy,  but,  in  his  Birth  n/ Athene^  he  set  the  example 
of  a  species  of  mytliological  travtsty  which  found  frequent 
imitators  among  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  About 
Myrtihis,  tlie  brother  of  Hermippus,  and  about  Alcimenes  we 
know  nothing.  I'liilonides  was  the  friend  and  senior  of  Aristo- 
plianes,  whose  Bam/itefei's  Philonides  brought  out,  possibly 
because  Aristo]ihanes  was  not  of  the  age  required  by  law  in  a 
comic  poet. 2  Philonides  also  brought  out  tJie  Frogs  on  behalf 
of  Aristophanes,  With  regard  to  tlie  writings  of  Philonides 
biu:se!f  we  can  say  little.  His  Cothurni  or  Tumcoais  may 
have  been  written  aV.>out  the  time  when  Theramenes  earned  the 
epithet  of  Cothurnus,  though  it  is  going  beyond  our  evi<leiJoo 
to  iiiuigine  .iny  caus^al  connection  between  the  two  events.  H 

In  antiquity,  Enpolis,  Cratinns,  and  Aristophanes  were  re*     i 
gardcd   as  forming    a   triad   among   coraediana    comparable    to 
^Lschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  among   tragedians.     The 

'  Bat  eee  b«low,  cbaii.  viL 
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first  comedy  of  Eupolis  was  produced  upon  the  stage  in  R.a 
429,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  at  the  time  a  mere  boy  of  sejen- 
teen.     The  date  and  manner  of  his  death,  which  have  beun  the 
snbject  of  various  absurd  and   impossible  stories,  cannot   be 
decided ;  all  tliat  can  be  said  ia  that  he  was  not  dead  in  kg. 
412.     His  relations  with  Aristophanes  were  orif,'inally  of  an 
intimate  kiml,  but  eventually  such  aa  led  to  recrimination,  and 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  ia  derived  mainly  from  the 
mutual  abuse  of  the  two  comedians.     That  lines  1288-1312  of 
the  Kni/fhts  of  Aristophanes  are  the  work  of  Eupolis  was  the 
universal  opinion  of  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  unim- 
peachable   tradition.     Whether,   however,   this  was  a  case  of 
literary  piracy  ia  another  question.     Cratinus  in  his  Flagk  Jjod 
no  hesitation  in  accusing  Aristophanes  of  literary  theft.     It  is, 
however,  safer  to  take  Eupolis'  own  statement  in  the  Bapia;,^ 
from  which  it  would  seem  tliat  Eupolis  collaborated  with  Aris- 
to|»hanes  in  the  production  of  tlie  Knights.     Tite  attempts  to 
trace  Eupolis'  hand  or  suggestions  elsewhere  in  the  play  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  perliaps  we  may  be  content  to  believe  that 
Eupolis'  claim  was  excessive,  and  that  Aristophanes'  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  real  debt  was  insufficient.     In  this  episode  in 
the  lives  of  Eiipolia  and  Aristophanes  we  may,  perhaps,   see 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  literary  clique  formed  by  these  two 
poets  and  other  young  comedians  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  older  authors  from  the  coraic  stage.     Political  clubs  were 
frequent  in  Athens,  and  a  literary  "hetsBria'"  is  not  impossible 
to  conceive,  although  the  evidence  for  its  existence  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  particularly  strong.     Turning  to  the  merits  of 
Eupolis  as  a  comedian,  we  find  tlint^  although  he  was  as  violent 
in  his  expressions  of  attack  and  abuse  as  was  his  great  prede- 
cessor Cratinus,  he  yet  managed  to  carry  it  off  with  a  grace 
peculiarly  his  own.     His  fligiits  of  imagination  were  lofty  and 
daring,  and  his  genius  was  at  once  artistic  and  inventive.     The 
vein  of  personal  abuse  was  strong  in  him  :  Cleon  and  Aleibtadcs, 
politicians,  profligates,  and  philosophers,  were  visited  with  im- 
partiality.   Socnitcs  was  the  object  of  a  personal  bittemesa  such 
a?  can  scarcely  be  discovered  in  Aristophanes,  and   Socrates' 
chief  ofTonce,  according  to  Eupolis,  was  his  poverty.     It  is  pcr- 
haj^»s  in  consequence  of,  certainly  in  accordance  witli,  this  Archi- 
lochian  vein  that  Eupolis  produced  no  mythological  travesties. 
With  the  exception  of  bis  Caprce,  which,  as  far  as  wo  know, 
Was  not  of  a  distinctively  political  tendency,  all  his  comediet 
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were  probably  concerned  with  events  of  the  day.  In  liia  frng- 
iiicuts,  as  in  ilie  fra^mieiits  of  a  ."haltered  mirror,  we  may  se? 
refltidted  iniperfecliy  the  liistory  of  hh  time,  and  that  is  largely 
the  history  of  the  Pelnponiiesiaii  war.  As  in  Eutijiides  and 
Sophoclea,  the  Spartans,  when  introduced  in  a  traf;edy,  are 
made  to  play  invidious  parts,  so  in  the  Helots  of  Eupoiis  we 
may  be  sure  that  that  institution,  the  most  dangerona  to  Sparta 
of  all  Spartan  institutions,  was  not  represented  under  its  most 
favonnihle  light.  In  the  Taxiarchij  Athens'  naval  hero,  Flior- 
niio,  \Ta.s  introduced  upon  the  5tap;e,  At  the  time  of  thi? 
comedy,  Athens  was  fighting  with  a  light  heart,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  war  were  |>resented  on  tlieir  condc  side,  in  the  ludicrous 
comrilaints  of  the  effeminate  Dionystis,  who  found  in  the  Taxi- 
arrhl  military  service  as  nnpleasant  as  in  the  Frnrffs  he  finds 
rowing.  Later  in  the  war,  service  was  more  of  a  duty  than  a 
jest,  and  in  thG  M'tUngererwe  have  Eupoiis  directing  his  talents 
to  scoru  of  the  young  men  who  had  not  the  stuff  of  snldiera  in 
theiti.  Perhaps  in  no  respect  does  Eupoiis  s-how  more  clearly 
his  chiima  to  be  considered  a  comedian  of  tiio  Old  Attic  Comedy 
than  in  his  relations  to  the  politiciantf  of  his  time.  His  literary 
activity  begins  after  the  donth  of  Pericles,  but  not  after  the 
dertth  of  Cleon  or  Hyperbohis,  and  hence  the  difference  in  hia 
altitude  towards  these  statesmen  respectively,  Pericles,  whom 
Cratinng,  Tekclides,  Herniippus,  and  doubtless  all  real  come- 
dians, derided  uncea^singly,  had  now  been  elevated  on  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  it  is  from  comedy  that  Pericles 
obtains  his  beiit  known  eulogy.  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  how- 
ever, were  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  yet  alive, 
and  this  fault  is  visited  with  condign  punishment  in  the  Mart- 
€ds  and  the  Golden  Aije.  "  Maritr^s"  is  a  f*ireigu  word,  and  ii 
used  as  an  insulting  epithet  for  HypcrbohiB ;  the  Golden  Age 
was  directed  at  the  Athenians' infatuation  for  Cleon.  So  suc- 
Cfis.ifnl  liad  he  been,  that,  accnrdinj»  to  Eup(»li3,  the  Atheniiina 
quite  relied  upon  his  restoring  the  age  of  gold.  With  a  bold- 
ness which  is  creditable  to  his  courage,  and,  according  to  the 
fable,  cost  him  hi>i  life,  Eupoiis  did  not  spare  Alcibiades  from 
attack.  The  argnment,  however,  of  the  I3iij)i<r,  in  which  the 
attack  was  delivered,  is  lost,  apparently  beyond  recovery,  and  it 
can  only  he  conjectured  that  it  was  rather  on  the  ground  of 
public  morality  than  of  politics  that  Alcibiades  was  held  up  to 
derision.  It  seems  also  that  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
worship  of  Beiidi.'?,  comedy  undertook  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  country  from  the  invasion  of  new  rtligions ;  for  the  Baptm 
was  directed  against  the  worship  of  Cotytto  as  much  as  against 
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Alcibiadoa  himself.  Politics,  philosophy,  religion,  and,  lastly, 
law,  came  \iniler  the  comprehensive  swucp  of  Eupolis.  The 
litigiousness  of  the  Athenians,  which  nffonJed  material  for  the 
Wa82>s  of  Aristophanea,  gave  a  subject  for  the  J'roiqyaUU  (inha- 
bitants of  the  Jeme  of  Prospaltos,  apparently  much  given  to 
kwsuits)  of  Eupolis. 

Inadequate  as  is  the  above  account  of  this  comedian's  works 
and  sc<'i»,  it  may  serve  to  show  that  Eupolis  was  one  of  the 
^^atest  exponents  of  the  Old  Comedy.     A  tnie  Athenian,  he 
knew  the  life  of  Athens  on  every  side.     Everything  that  could 
interest  an  Athenian  citizen  he  laid  under  contribution  to  pro- 
vide material  for  his  comedies.     The  comic  possibilities  of  any- 
thing and  any  person  he  at  once  seized  on.     He  managed  his 
%tyle  and  its  huge  compounded  words  with  as  much  ease  and 
gmce  as  he  controlled  bis  wild  plots.      His  persouifications,  e.g. 
of  the  triremes  of  the  Athenian  navy  or  of  the  allied  cities  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  may  he  ranked  for  daring  and  suc- 
cess with  those  of  Aristophanes,  for  whom,  we  may  say,  to  char- 
acterise him,  he  was  no  unworthy  colJnborator. 

Phrynichus,  lo  be  distinguished  frt-iu  the  general  and  from 
the  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  1  bough  not  mnked  in  the  first 
class  of  comedians  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  writfir  of  inipottnnce  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Oomedy.     Commencing  his  literary  career  at  tlic  same  time  as 
lilupolis,  and  dying  before  Aristoph tines,  Pbrymchus  seema  to 
iiave  at  one  tinte  belonged  to  the  same  liteniry  set  as  those  two 
Poets.      For  Aristophanes,  when  retorting  on  Eupolis  the  charge 
of   piracy,  adds   the   further  charge  that  Eupolis   stole  from 
I*lirynichns  as  well  as  from  the  Knights,     As  a  political  com- 
tjatant,   Phrynichus  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great 
inark  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Comedy.     At  the  same  time,  his 
Comedy  Monotropus,  which,  from  its  title,  might  have  been  a 
ctaracter-comedy,  does  not  really  justify  ns  in  ranking  him 
as  oil©  of  the  ancestors  of  the  New  Comedy.     Although  Ihe 
"^eriters   of  the  Xew  Comedy  produced  more  than  one  piece 
bearing  this  title,  and  although  such  plays  were  undoubtedly 
jjt^neral  studies  of  this  type  of  character,  we  are  excluded  from 
»^.ainparing  with  thom  the  comedy  of  Phiynichns,  because  the 
a-utlior  expressly  declares  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters 
tlrat  the  character  was  a  caricature  of  it  contemporary  Athenian, 
tlie  celebrated  misanthrope  Timon,     Perliaps  the  work  of  Phry- 
nichus that  would  have  had  most  interest  for  us,  if  it  had  been 
[>reservcd,  is  the  Mmes,  from  which  comes  a  celebrated  tribute 
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Lo  Sophocles,*  From  it,  and  from  the  title  of  the  comedy,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  in  tliia  play,  as  in  tbe  Frogs  of 
-Aristoplianes,  there  was  a  criticism  of  the  dramatic  merits  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  The  Muses  was  put  on  the  gtage 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Frogs,  and  was  defeated  by  it.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  kind  of  literary  criticism  occurs  in 
Old  Comedy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Craptitali  of 
Pherccrates. 

Plato,  the  comedian,  was  &  contemporary  of  Aristoplianea. 
His  fierce  invective  and  brilliancy  of  expression  class  him  with 
Cratinus.  To  his  long  life  and  varied  experience  correspond 
the  large  number  and  great  variety  of  bia  comedies.  Politicians, 
oratora,  and  tragedians  were  attacked  and  exposed  in  such 
plays  as  his  HyperboluSy  Cleophon,  and  Cineaim.  Hia  fellow- 
comedian  3  did  not  escape,  and  in  hia  Victories  he  mailo  merry 
over  the  colossal  figure  of  Peace  which  Aristophanes  introduces 
in  his  comedy  of  tliat  name.  He  wrote  also  various  m^  tho- 
logicid  and  some  domestic  comedies,  which  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  rather  from  fear  of  the  law 
than  from  any  preference  to  this  style  of  play  on  the  part  of  the 
author  himself. 

Of  some  twenty-five  otber  coraediiins  who  were  classud  by 
Alexandrine  critics  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
pr.ictically  nothing  is  known.  Anieipsias  twice  defeated  Aris- 
tophanes. Archipp^us  put  a  chorus  of  fishes  on  the  sLiige,  and 
the  plot  of  bis  Fishes  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  war  between 
the  iishes  and  the  tisli-eating  Athenians,  which  was  eventually 
conchuled  by  a  more  or  less  comic  treaty.  From  one  fragment^ 
it  wuuld  seem  that  sea-sickness  was  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
the  time  of  Archippus  to  furnish  forth  a  joke.  Caliias,  perhaps, 
lets  us  into  the  secret  why  tlie  followers  of  Socrates  and  tha 
Btuilents  of  pliilosopby  were  not  always  loved  in  Athens,  when 
he  touches  on  the  conceit  of  young  philosophers,'  And  from 
Lyfippus  we  have  a  fragment*  which   not   only 


dr^Qavcv,  fv&cdfitiiv  avijp  jral  3fftfit, 

KaXwr  S'  it(\fVTrfff\  ouSiv  irirofAelvat  coxdl^ 
at  i}S&  rijFi  dAXarrav  diri  t^i  y^5  opay, 
&  fi.%rip,  iari  frri  irX/ocra  pLifSatiov. 

A,  tI  S^  a{t  ffCfifoT  Kal  tppovtit  othti)  fiiyu  ] 

B,  f^ecTi  yt'tp  fiot,     Suk^ttji  y&p  atriot, 

ti  a  reffiaatu  ^i^  Ttdifptwrou,  S',  iitot 
tl  i'  tuapfaTdir  irorpix^^*  Karth^XiOS, 
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Athenians'  pride  in  Athens,  but  further  informs  ua  that  tho 
donkey  was  there  ref^arded  as  a  stupid  animaL  The  names  of 
the  remaining  comedians  are  but  names  to  us — Aristonymns, 
-Ai-istomene5,  Hegemon.  Lycis,  Leuco,  Metagenes,  wlio  was  tho 
«on  of  a  slave,  and  wrote  comedies  intended  to  be  read^  not 
acted  ;  Strattis,  whose  jokes  were  weak,  and  who  parodied  plays 
of  Euripides;  Alcaus,  Eunicus,  Canthams,  Diodes,  one  of 
Turhose  fragment  shows  tliat  he  was  a  writer  of  some  elegance 
and  reflection ;  Kicocliarea,  Nicopliron,  Philyllius,  Polyzehis, 
Sannyrio,    Demetrius,    Apollophanes,   Cephisodorus,    Epilycus 

^nd  Euthyclea.     As  to  these  nritera,  who,  as  was  paid  above, 

"^^ere  placed  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy  by  the 
|.^Jexan<Jrine  critics,  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that,  to  judgv' 

from  the  names  of  their  plays,  they  must  have  inclined  much 

X3iore  to  the  Middle  than  to  the  Old  Coiuedjr. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


ARI3TOFHAMB8L 


-^jRlsTOPHANBSj  son  of  Philippus,  of  the  deme  of  Cydathenaion, 

"%vas  born  about  B.c.  444,  and  died  about  ac.  380.     Wliat  little 

'Xve  know  abuut  his  life  is  mainly  derived  from  the  scanty  and 

Xasually  ambiguous  hints  to  be  found  in  bis  own  plays.     The 

r^act  tliat  be  could  be  charged  with  being  an  alien,  and,  per- 

inaps,  the  complaint  of  Eupolis  that  tlie  Ailieuiana  showed  more 

[■favour  to  foreign  than  £0  native  comediaaa,  show  that  there  was 

Something  which  at  least  had  the  appearance  of  irregularity  in 

-Aristophanes'  extraction.^ 

For  us,  tlie  life  of  Aristophanes  is  his  works.  Tliese  maybe 
divided  into  two  groups — that  wbich  precedes  and  that  which 
follows  the  Sicilian  expedition.  In  both  groups  there  ara 
comedies  primarily  political,  but  those  of  tho  earlier  gn^'up  are 
distinguished  by  greater  freedom  of  attack  and  mure  unre- 
strained pt^rsonalities  tlian  those  of  the  second.  In  both  thfro 
are  comedies  dealing  with  ]ihilosophy  or  literature,  but  the 
earlier  ones  treut  those  subjects  in  their  relation  to  and  eHect 

1  Attemptg  have  been  madB  to  combine  this  with  Ach.  653,  and  ta  infer 
that  AristophanfiS  or  his  father  obtniried  n  K^tfpovx'f-  in  -'Egiiin  ;  but  it  ia  iin- 
certain  whether  the  ptrftbasis  of  the  Acharniam  refers  to  AriBto;iIiHnE8  bini- 
■ftlf  or  to  CiiUiatrHtiu,  in  wboae  name  the  piec«  wha  brought  oat,  aad  coubu- 
qneaUy  little  roli&itce  cuu  be  j>]aced  on  the  oombiu&ticm. 
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on  the  life  of  the  nation,  while  the  later  onea  treat  Ihem  apart 
from  any  sanh  relation.  The  attitude  Aristophanes  assumed 
towards  the  new  tendeucies  of  his  time  was  at  first  that  of  un- 
compromising hostility,  subsequently  that  of  q\ialified  opposi- 
tiun,  and  later  etill  that  of  his  early  years.  But  of  this  change 
of  attitude  Aristopliant's  himself  was  hardly  conscious,  and  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  division  into  two  groups  which  we 
have  laid  down.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  Liter  group  that 
we  find  sutih  plays  a3  the  Plutus  or  Aeulosicon.,  which  are  of  a 
purely  niytholo<,neal  cast,  and  belong  to  the  Middle  rather  than 
to  the  Old  Comedy. 

Before  composing  comedies  of  his  own,  Aristophanes  seems 
to  have  done  sometliing  in  the  way  of  comic  writing,  assisting 
his  friends.^  When  he  took  to  composing  independently,  ha 
brought  out  his  first  three  i>layB  not  in  his  own  name,  but  under 
that  of  Callistfatus,  and  perhaps  Philouides,  The  reason  for  this 
has  been  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a  scholiast,  to  have  been 
that  the  law  f orliade  any  poet  of  le^-^s  than  forty  years  of  age  to  re- 
ceive a  chorus  from  the  Archon.  As,  however,  in  all  probahility, 
ifilsehylus,  Soi>hocIes,  Euripides,  and  Eupolis  produced  plays  in 
their  own  names  before  attaining  that  age,  and  as  Aristophanes 
himself  was  not  even  thirty  yeansi  old  when  he  jiersrinally 
brought  out  the  K7iiijlih,  it  seems  probabla  tliat  the  law  in 
question  owes  its  existence  to  confusion  wilh  a  law,  which  cer- 
tainly did  exist  though  disregarded,  tliat  no  pereon  under  that 
age  slioidd  be  chorcgus  to  the  chorus  of  boys,  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  liowever,  that  the  Aiehon  would  decline  to  give  a 
mere  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  j'ears  of  age  a  choi-ua.  If  to  this 
we  add  that,  as  Aristophanes  hituself  gives  us  to  understand  in 
the  parabasis  of  the  Kniijht&j'^  the  training  of  the  chorus  and  the 
production  of  a  comedy  required  much  practical  experience, 
which  Arisfcophaues  at  that  age  did  not  possesa,  we  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  course  of  procedure. 

The  Dcetcdeia  or  Banqueters,  b.o.  427,  was  the  first  comedy 
produced  by  Aristophanes,*  and  it  obtained  the  second  prize. 
Like  the  C'?ot«?j?,  this  piece  dealt  with  education,  and  rejiresented 
the  older  methods  as  exclusively  protluctive  of  morality,  and 
the  new  tendency  as  making  for  the  dishonest  quibbles  of 
superficial  rhetoric.     In  the  following  year  Callistratus  brought 

'  Veapr  1018  : — 

01}  ^pepQt,  dW  irtKoupHtr  Kp>ipSi}y  iripoun  ronjTatj. 

«  S16.  541. 

'  If^ub.  5334 ;  whether  ia  tha  nuDO  of  Pktlomdei  or  Callutiatiu  ia  QB 

Mrtaiti. 
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out  the  Babylonians  on  behalf  of  Aristoplianea  The  date  ytn 
know  from  the  parabasis  of  the  AcIiamianSy^  which  shows  tliat 
the  Babylonians  coutaiiied  some  allusions  to  the  embassy  ol 
Gor^aa,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Leontini  the  previous  year 
to  obUiin  the  assistance  of  Athens  against  Syracuse.  The  title 
of  the  play  seems  to  have  been  a  word  used  at  Athens  in  a 
general  sense  for  foreign  slavps,  and  the  chorus  consisted  accord- 
ingly of  slaves  branded  on  tlie  forehead  with  the  mark  of  the 
owl,  indicating  that  tliey  were  the  pro|)erty  of  Athens — a  view 
of  things  which  could  hardly  have  Ijeen  fult  as  complimentary 
by  the  allied  states,  whom  this  chorus  of  branded  slaves  M'as 
intended  to  represent.  A?,  moreover,  this  comedy  was  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  when  large  numbers  of  the  allies  were 
present  in  Athens  "  for  the  purfiose  of  paying  their  tribute,  the 
audacity  of  thus  representing  Uje  oppression  and  extortion  to 
which  these  very  allies  were,  according  to  Aristophanes,  sub- 
jected, amounted  to  recklessness.  The  conserjuence  was  a  pro- 
secution instituted  by  Cleon,^  probably  against  Callistratus, 
who  would  be  legally  responsible  for  the  play,  though  every- 
body would  know  that  Aristophanes  was  the  person  rt-ally  im- 
plicated. 

In  B,c.  425,  the  next  year,  Callistratus  jiroduced  another 
comedy  for  Aristophanes,  the  Acharniajt^.  This,  the  earliest  of 
the  eleven  plays  which  have  survived  to  our  times,  obtained 
the  first  prize.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  Aristophanic 
comedy.  Its  object  is  simple  :  tu  set  before  the  Atheniims  the 
desirability  of  peaca  Its  machinery  is  equally  simple  and 
direct.  DicaeopoHs  concludes  a  private  peace  with  tlie  Lace- 
daemonians, and  then  thi^re  follows  a  seri>'8  of  scenes  in  which 
the  charms  of  peace  are  presented,  not  by  description,  to  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  but  sensuously  and  concretc'ly  to  the 
eyes  of  all  beholders.  This  trick  of  matt- rialising  an  idea,  of 
dramatising  a  simile,  is  at  the  base  of  Aristophanie  comedy. 
Aristojdianes  does  not  call  the  allied  states  "slaves  "  of  Athens; 
he  brings  them  on  the  sUige  dresstd  and  branded  as  **  Baby- 
lonians." Instead  of  comparing  tlie  dikasts  of  Athens  to  a 
swarm  of  pestering  insects,  lie  produces  them  arrayed  in  the 
similitude  of  "  wasps."  Not  sati.-lied  with  the  mere  word  "air- 
■Wiiiktng,''*  to  depcrihe  the  pursuits  of  Socrate.^,  he  discloses  him 
suspended  in  a  hanging  basket.  Such  simplicity  of  treatment 
obviously  can  only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  probability,  and 
often  of  possibility.     At  the  festival  of  the  wine-god  ordinarj 


^35. 


*  Aeh.  503. 


»  ^CA,  377. 
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rules  and  conventions  -were  conventionally  and  as  a  rule  sup- 
posed not  to  hold,  and  the  compdian'8  freedom  of  treatment  was 
shown  hy,  and  nllnwcd  in,  not  only  his  mode  of  dealing  with  real 
events  and  persons,  but  fdso  in  hia  disregard  for  the  limits  of 
time  and  space.  Thus,  in  the  Achamians,  the  scene,  originally 
laid  in  Athena,  shifts  without  warning  or  apology  to  the  country. 
The  seasons  are  equally  accommodating,  and  spring  succeeds  to 
autumn  at  command.  The  moment  Dicaopolis  concludes  hii 
peace  with  the  Peloponneaians,  the  Boeotians  and  Megariann, 
who  have  evidently  been  waiting  behind  the  scenes  so  oa  to 
appear  without  a  second's  delay,  appear  as  if  by  magic  to  trade 
with  him.  Not  only  are  the  external  and  mechanical  categories 
of  space  and  time  treated  thus  cavalierly,^  but  the  bonds  of  in- 
ternal probability  of  connection  between  one  scene  or  character 
and  another  are  equally  despised.  Of  the  twenty  chai'acters  or 
more  that  belong  to  the  play,  most  appear  upon  the  scene  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  author  needs  them,  and,  having 
raised  a  laugh,  depart,  passing  over  the  stage  with  as  little  con- 
nection between  each  other  as  have  the  people  who  pass  one  iu 
a  busy  street  or  the  victims  who  defile  by  the  clown  in  a  harle- 
quinade. But  the  incidents  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
though  linked  by  no  internal  chain  of  causation  or  probability, 
all  subserve  the  main  purpose  of  the  play — in  the  case  of  the 
Ackarnians  that  of  proving  the  attractions  of  peace  ;  and  more 
than  this  is  not  expected  from^  the  primitive  stage  in  which  the 
Old  Comedy  was.  Moreover,  each  of  the  incidents  is  comic  in 
its  own  way.  The  variety  thus  gained  precludes  any  danger  of 
monotony,  and  the  absence  of  motive  in  the  incidents  is  con- 
cealed hy  the  rapidity  and  force  with  which  Ariistophanes'  tide 
of  humour  carries  his  comedy  along. 

In  the  next  year,  b.o.  424,  Aristophanes  appeared  before  the 
public  of  Athens  for  the  first  time  in  his  own  name  with  the 
Knights.  In  this  comedy  Aristophanea  concentrates  himself 
again  on  one  simple  object,  that  of  attacking  Cleon.     Whether 


^  It  mnst,  liaireyer,  nlwnjB  be  ratnembered  tlint  ae  tlie  ClrtHth  and  tlio 
Waxpg  wliicii  Imve  cume  down  to  ns  nre  proWlily  not  tlie  C/rmifg  and  tha 
Tra*p<  which  wtre  jierformed  on  the  Athnniuii  stflj,'e,  but  umali,'atu«tioi»ii  or 
"eoritnmiuationa  "  of,  in  esicb  case,  two  di^fcittct  C4:me4lic9  at  least,  so  too 
piissilily  the  changes  of  place  and  time  in  the  Achai-nutug  »va  due  to  a  "  cou- 
taniiTiattoit."  But,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  chnngCH— iit  any  rate  of  placu — in 
the  Frugg  are  quite  7»aTallel  to  liiaso  of  tlie  Achahtians,  and  are  above  nua- 
]ii(:iori.  Generally,  too,  we  may  »ny  that  tlieNe  chan^i^cs  of  place  and  time  are 
ohncncterintic  of  tlie  early  singe  of  dmrna  {cf,  the  A<jai)irmrnm),  and  may  \te 
readily  distinguished  from  ioconRiatencies  such  an,  in  the  CfouiJt,  maicing 
the  ]i}nj  turn  £rat  upon  the  stupidity  uud  then  on  tl  e  clcvenieas 
Btrejjfiia^ea. 


Cleon  had  been  subjected  to  similar  attentions  on  the  pjirt  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Bahiflonianit^  we  catinot  say.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hard  to  decide  whether  tlie  prosecution  which  Cleon  then 
instituted  was  due  to  pert^onal  motivea,  or  was  really  prompteil 
by  desire  for  the  pnblic  goc>d.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
deny  that  from  ike  liiue  of  that  prosecution  the  matter  benamo 
one  of  personal  enmity  between  AristDpliaues  and  Cleon.  For 
a  year  Aristophanes  .nilowed  the  matter  to  rest,  possibly  not 
caring  to  involve  CalHstratus  in  any  further  lawsuits ;  when, 
however,  he  came  before  the  world  in  his  own  name  he  made 
such  an  onslaught,  in  the  Kiiuihts.  on  Cleon  as  must  have  been 
unusual  even  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus.  Cleon's  reply  was  n 
vexatious  charge  made  at  law,  that  Aristophanes  was  not  a  true- 
born  Atlienian  citizen. ^  Tlie  story  goes,  that  Aristophanes 
replied  to  the  charge — whicii  must  then  have  been  that  not 
Phiiippus,  but  a  foreigner  was  his  father — by  an  apt  citiition 
from  Homer,*  If  it  is  tnie  that  this  procured  bis  acquittal^  it 
shows  tliat  apposite  quotations  were  valuable  as  evidence  in  an 
Athenian  law  court.  How  much  further  Cleon  carried  his  re- 
prisals, and  wliether  a  passage  in  the  Wasps^  is  to  be  taken 
literally  to  mean  that  Cleon  thrashed  Aristophanes,  or  caused 
him  to  bo  thrashed,  is  uncertain.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  Aristophanes  learned  prudence,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  did  not  allow  his  muse  or  his  feelings  to  carry  him  into 
danger  again. 

The  knights  who  are  represented  by  the  chorus  of  Aristo- 
phanes* comedy,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  division  of 
citizens  made  by  Solon  into  Pentacosiomedimni.  Knights,  Zeu- 
gitffi,  and  Thetes.  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  kniglits  were 
chosen*  from  each  tribe  by  the  two  hipparclis  ;  and  tis  their 
service  was  not  limited  to  the  clangers  of  war,  but  brought  much 
distinction  in  peace,  volunteers  were  always  forthcoming.  In 
many  festivals,  and  particularly  in  the  Panatbenaea,  the  knights 
rode  in  the  processions  in  full  array.  At  all  times  the  cavalry 
has  been  the  branch  of  the  service  wliich  tlie  wealthy  classes 
have  affected,  and  Athens  was  no  excpption  to  the  rule.  Be- 
tween this  cla^s  and  the  lamp-sellers  ami  tanners,  who  aspired 
to  rule  the  state,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  difference  ol 
politics  which  separated  them,  distinctions  of  social  position  to 
embitter  still  further  their  strife.     It  was  then  extremely  natu- 

•  H^Trfp  tiiv  r'  i(i.i  (fyrjai  t(k}  ffitifvai  '  airkp  fyiiry* 
o6k  ^S\  o6  yiifi  tJj  rts  iif  yivor  airris  aviyvv. 

'  12S5.  '  Subject  to  a  SoKtpavU  by  the  ^ov\^ 
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ral  that  AriatophoneB,  when  ahout  to  attack  Cleon,  should  iiitio- 
duce  a  chorus  of  knif^hta.  That  the  choreutse  actually  were 
knight g  in  this  case,  is  probably  a  niisintcr[>retRtioii  of  a  passagfl 
in  the  comedy,^  just  as  the  tale  that  no  one  hut  Aristophaite« 
hitiiseif  dared  act  the  part  of  Cleon,  &hd  that  be  had  to  do  so 
without  a  mask,  is  a  misuuderstamlLng  of  another  passage  "^  in 
the  play. 

Treating  the  KnighU  now  from  the  literary  rather  than  the 
political  point  of  vievf,  we  notice  that  the  tendency  to  personifi- 
cation, and  to  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  brin^^ing  on  the  etage  a  character  who  ia  the  people 
itself,  Demos.  This  means  of  showing  the  relation  between  Cleon 
and  the  people  is  comic  in  itself,  and  much  that  is  humorous 
is  got  out  of  it ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  Achamians,  the 
KnighU  cannot  bo  pronounced  ricli  or  varied  in  incidents.  The 
business  repeats  itself  considerably,  and  it  is  testimony  to  the 
comic  genius  of  Aristophanes  that,  in  spite  of  this,  the  monotony 
which  threatens  is  scarcely  felt.  The  piece  is  declamatory 
lather  than  dramatic,  and  the  declamation  of  abuse,  even  though 
every  imaginable  species  of  turpitude  is  alleged  against  Cleon, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  dramatic  treatment  Whether  tLis  is 
really  the  explanation  of  the  want  of  invention  in  the  KnigfiiSy 
and  whether  this  was  the  literary  penalty  which  Aristophanes 
hnd  to  pay  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  or  whether  the  want 
of  invention  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  irregular  action  of  genius, 
the  fact  remains.  Aristophanes,  however,  has  more  strings  than 
one  to  his  bow.  His  command  extends  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  comic,  and  if  in  the  Knights  them  ia  leas  variety  than  in 
the  Acharnians,  all  the  other  resources  of  humour  are  freely  used« 
The  contest  of  oracles,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Paphlagonian 
and  the  Sausage-seller  engage,  is  fertile  in  the  most  ingenious 
and  annising  piirodies  on  the  mystic  style  of  oracular  expression. 
The  enormously  long  speeches  which  a  Messenger  inevitably 
makes  in  a  Greek  tragedy  are  delightfully  parodie<l  hy  the 
Sausage-seller.  Nor  must  the  sarcasm  he  overlooked  with 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  only  man  who  can  possibly 
contend  with  this  leather-seller  is  a  sausage-seller,  that  Athens* 
sole  hope  of  political  salvation  rests  on  the  slender  chance  of 
finding  a  bigger  blackguar*.!  than  Cleon. 

In  comiection  with  the  political  comedies  of  Ari;jtophanea, 
we  are  often  t^ld  that  Aristophanes  was  certainly  a  poet,  but 
first  of  all  a  patriot,  that  behind  the  grinning  mask  of  comedy 
ia  the  serious  face  of  a  great  political  teacher.     In  estimating 
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the  literary  value  of  Aristophanes'  work  such  considerations  are 
■wholly  out  of  place.  Literature  must  be  judged  by  'ts  own 
canons,  and  to  iritroducu  personal  considerations  is  as  idevant 
as  it  would  be  to  claim  beauty  for  a  lino  of  verse  because  it 
expressed  a  scientific  truth  in  the  terms  and  with  the  precision 
of  science.  Patriotism  has  its  beauty,  and  poetry  has  its  beauty 
but  the  beauty  of  the  one  thtnjj  is  ijuite  di:^t,inct  from  the  beauty 
of  the  other  ;  and  to  prove  that  Avistoplianes  has  the  benuty  of 
patriotism  will  not  in  the  slightest  de<,'ree  prove  that  he  pos- 
sesses that  of  poetry,  nor  will  it  at  all  help  us  to  feel  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry.  Each  kind  of  art  has  its  appropriate  function  to 
fulfil,  its  peculiar  pleasure  to  excite,  and  no  amount  of  demon- 
fltratiou  that  a  j^iven  sjiecinien  of  art  or  litertture  fwrfortna  soma 
function  or  excites  some  pleasure  otlier  than  tliat  proper  to  it, 
■\rill  make  that  piece  of  art  or  of  literature  good  of  its  kind. 
That  in  the  case  of  comedy,  of  all  forms  of  literature,  a  nnstake 
on  this  point  should  be  possible  is  strange.  The  object  of 
comedy  is  plainly  to  amuse,  and  a  comedy  which  should  not 
amuse  could  not  be  a  good  comedy,  though  it  sent  you  away 
with  the  most  patriotic  aspi  rations  or  the  most  virtuous  resolves. 
Fiirlhi-r,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Aristophanes  himself 
would  liave  claimed  that  his  vocation  was  that  of  patriot  rather 
than  poet.  It  is  true  tliat,  in  the  Frogs,^  he  spaks  as  though 
the  function  of  tragedy  were  to  make  men  brave  and  good,  and 
it  may  perhajis  bo  inferred  that  he  held  some  similar  but  erro- 
neous theory  as  to  the  function  of  comedy.  But  Aristophanes 
would  not  be  the  only  man  whose  practice  was  better  than  his 
theory.  The  passages  ^  which  have  been  quoted  to  show  that 
he  regarded  liiuiself  as  having  rendered  grtiat  services  to,  and  jia 
having  shown  gn-at  courage  on  behalf  of,  the  state,  need  only 
be  examined  to  show  their  real  nature.  When,  for  inmLmce,  in 
the  Acharuians,  Aristophanes  says  that  Oie  Greiit  King  pro- 
phesied that  the  Athenians  were  sure  to  defeat  the  Spirtana, 
because  they  had  Avistoplmnes  to  guide  them,  and  that  the 
Spartans  clmmed  j^gina  solely  because  they  thereby  hoped  to 
deprive  Athens  of  tlieir  patriot  comedian,  it  requires  but  little 
humour  to  appreciate  the  joke,  and  to  see  that  Aristoplianes' 
ridicule  s{iarfd  nothing,  not  even  hitnaelf.  To  imagine  that 
Buch  a  passagtj  betrays  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  man  who 
feels  a  high  calHng  to  a  solemn  duty  is  simply  a  ponderous 
mi.=^api>rL^liension. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Old  Comedy  had  had  no  politicaJ 

1  loaa  and  1055. 
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diroction  imparted  to  it  until  the  time  of  Arisiophatiea,  il  it 
were  true,  as  the  passages  in  the  Chztda  and  LIib  Peace  seem  to 
imply,  that  Aristophanes  was  the  Hrst  comedian  to  attack  public 
men  or,  at  least,  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  dny,  then  there 
would  be  some  reasonable  ground  for  believing  tJiat  Aristoplianea 
was  a  comedian  because  lie  wa?  a  [>olitician.  But  comedy  was 
political  long  before  Aristophanes  wrote  cnmcdies,  and,  from 
Pericles  downwards,  the  greatest  men  of  Athena  were  attacked 
by  the  cumedians  of  their  day.  If  proof  were  needed  that 
Aristophanes  was  a  politician  because  he  was  a  comedian,  and 
did  not  become  a  comedian  because  he  waa  a  politician^  it  would 
bo  afforded  by  the  mere  fact  that  when  comedy  ceased  to  be 
political  Aristophanes  still  continued  to  write  comedies.  That 
Arii=itophanes  wrote  poetry  because  he  waa  a  poet,  and  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  patriot,  is  proved  by  the  lyrical  passages,  whose 
pure  and  intrinsic  beauty  [daces  him  by  the  side  of  Shakspere. 
That  he  was  urged  to  comedy  by  the  instinct  of  the  comedian, 
ami  uot  by  the  aims  of  the  politician,  would  be  shown  by  the 
early  age  at  which  the  instinct  manifested  itself,  if  it  were  not 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  comic  power 
which  carries  off  the  loosely  and  inartistically  connected  scenes 
of  his  comedies.  Finally,  when  in  the  Knights  Aristophanes 
talks  of  hia  victory  over  Cleon,  his  own  worda  show  that  the 
triumph  in  which  he  gloried  did  not  consist  in  the  political 
annihilation  of  Cleon,  for  Cleon  flourished  more  than  over,  bub 
in  the  Comic  prize  awarded  to  his  play. 

It  is  only  those  who  do  not  understand  that  poetry  and 
humour  can  have  merits  of  their  own,  and  must  be  judged  by 
standards  of  their  own,  who  will  think  that  the  fame  of  Aris- 
tophanes is  impaired  by  recognising  that  earnestness  was  not 
always  or  primarily  the  object  of  Aristophanes'  jests.  But 
although  the  question  of  xiristophanes'  patriotism  and  his 
politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  rank,  in  considering 
his  character  as  a  man  they  have  to  he  taken  into  account.  In 
t\\\'.  small  city-states  of  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  very  fact  of 
their  smallness,  the  demands  of  tlie  state  upon  the  citizen  were 
mucli  more  considerable  than  in  the  nation-states  of  modern 
days.  To  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  indeed,  it  had  occurred  that 
there  were  other  duties  than  those  of  citizenship^  and  that  it 
was  possible  to  be  a  good  man  and  yet  not  a  good  citizen ;  but 
before  his  time  it  may  he  questioned  whether  it  was  not  the 
universal  assumption  that  he  who  performed  duly  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  citizen,  thereby  discharged  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
For  the  average  citizen  who  had  no  ideas  but  those  derived 
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from  the  current  stock  in  use  amongst  his  neighboars,  and 
whose  feelings,  sympathiesi,  objecta,  and  interests  were  those 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  such  a  state  of  tbin,f;s  was  adapted.     lUit 
for  the  man  whose  intellectual  jjrowth  raised,  liira  to  a  height 
tliat  enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  gave 
liim  interests  beyond  its  local  and  truusicut  interests,  such  a 
state  of  things  was  not  adapted.      A  want  of  haminny  between 
him  and  liis  fellows  woidd  necessarily  be  felt  by  both,  and  aa 
Greek  science  knew  nothing  of  evolution,  and  Greek  philoso- 
phers had  no  conception  of  progress,  as  Greek  poets  conM  not 
look  forward,  and  as  Greek  statesmen  had  no  notion  that  per- 
fection was  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past,  it  necessarily 
resulted  that  those  minds,  whose  greatness  put  them  out  of 
joint  with  the  present,  looking  for  a  better  state  of  things,  saw 
it  in  the  past.     They  looked  before,  not  after,  and  pined  for 
■^■hat  was  not.     Plato,  Tliucyilides,  Isocrates,  and  Aristophanes, 
were  all  aristocrats.     Euripides,  in  whom,  indeed,  were  concen- 
t.rated  all  the  new  tendencies  of  his  time,  had  no  faith  in  tlie 
future,  and  was  as  nmeli  estranged  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
^s  the  most  reactionary  of  oligareba.     In  his  general  political 
"views  then,  and  especially  in  his  longing  for  peace,  Aristophanes 
"Vras  undoubtedly  sincere.     In  some  case«,  as  in  that  of  Cleon, 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  personal  feeling  had  more  to  do  with  his 
"views  than  hud  any  other  emotion,  and  in  no  case  is  it  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  the  particular  charges  or  epithets  have 
*iecessarily  or  probably  any  gr'ound  other  than   the  hwrnour 
attaching  to  abuse.     In  his  firistocratical  sympathies  and  his 
^Dpposition  to  the  war,  however,  we  may,  aa  we  have  said,  recog- 
^lise  Aristophanes'  sinceriLj',  and,  whether  such  views  were  or 
"^ivere  not  admirable  in  themselves,  he  iw  at  least  entitled  to  all 
"the  merit  that  is  due  to  a  man  who  fights  an  up-hili  battle,  and 
"Mpho  holds  to  the  struggle  his  life  through,     Throughoct  his 
Xife,  Ari-stophanes  was  opposed  in  politics  to  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  before  whom  his  comedies  were  presented,   and   this 
«tiise.s  the  question  as  to  the  political  iufiueuce  of  Aristophanes' 
oomedies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hanl  to  imagine  that  a  comedian  would 
kave  ventured  to  attack  so  unsparingly  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  his  audience,  if  the  attack  were  to  be  taken  seriously.  In 
this  respect  we  may  consider  religion  and  politics  together,  and 
if  the  ridicule  poured  upon  Uionysus  in  the  Froffsvf&s  taken  by 
the  audience  in  jest,  and  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  any 
serious  argument  against  the  worship  of  the  god,  then  we  may 
conclude  that  the  audience  regarded  in  the  same  light  the  ridi 
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cule  poured  iipon  the  politician  they  believed  in.  It  was  excel- 
lent fooiinp!,  but  did  not  prevent  the  Athenians  from  bestowiii;T 
ofTeriiigs  on  iJionysiis,  or  office  on  Cleon.  It  may,  however,  hi 
eaid  that  the  ridicule  of  the  gods,  though  not  intended  by  Axis- 
toplianes  BO  to  operate,  yet  did  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  national 
religion,  TIds  is  true,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  Aristophanes' 
ridicule  had  a  similar  etlcct  on  the  deniocratical  party.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  solvent  operated 
in  a  manner  unexpected  by  Aristophanes,  and  that  it  destroyed, 
not  the  faith  of  the  democrats  in  democmcy,  but  the  faith  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  honour  of  their  public  men. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  history  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  effect  of  comedy  on  politics,  we  see  that  whatever  its 
effect  may  have  been,  it  was  too  minute  to  be  visible  at  this 
distance  of  time.  Perielea,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  if  abuse 
could  have  effected  it,  would  have  governed  Athens  but  a  brief 
time.  The  effect  of  the  Babi/loniaris  on  the  political  fortunes  of 
Cleon  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  only  after  that 
play  that  Cleon  reached  the  height  of  his  power.  Again,  the 
Athenians  hear  and  crown  tho  Knights,  and  immediately  de- 
spatch Cleon  to  Tliracft  with  full  powers  of  command.  Of  all 
the  lesser  leaders  of  the  people,  Eucrates,  Lysicles,  Hyperbulua, 
&c.,  not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  prevented  by  the  attacks 
of  the  comedisms  from  attainin;^'  and  exercising  influence  over 
the  people.  Aristophanes  had  nearly  twenty-seven  years  in 
which  to  persuade  the  people  to  make  peace,  but  his  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  success. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  what  we  have  said  ahove, 
that  even  in  the  parabascs  Aristophanes  docs  not  take  himself 
too  seriously.  He  puts  forward  his  claims  to  have  done  sober 
service  to  the  state  with  such  comic  exagf^eration,  that  it  would 
be  quite  opi-n  to  his  hearers  to  believe  either  that  he  did  or  did 
not  mean  Ids  words  seriously;  and,  as  the  majority  of  his  audi- 
ence would  not  have  relished  his  words  if  they  thought  them 
serious,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
enjoyed  them  as  a  joke  merely.  LrtPtly,  to  dismiss  the  qnt!s-Lion 
of  the  political  influence  of  comedy,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  for  a  poet  to  select  comedy  as  the  mcuns  fur  doing  service 
to  the  stiite,  would  be  a  soiuewluit  stupid  choice.  The  very 
nature  of  comedy  is  its  negative  character.  Aa  a  weiipon  of  de- 
fitructifin  it  may  be  effective,  but  as  a  tool  for  construction  it 
must  be  a  failure.  To  understand  this,  we  have  only  to  ask 
how  many  practical  suggestions  the  political  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes contain  for  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  which 
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the  atithor  desired  to  see,  and  the  very  question  is  ridiculous. 
In  such  comedies  as  thase  of  Aristoplmnes,  where  every  eitua- 
tioii,  cliaracter,  idea,  and  allusion,  depends  for  succesii  on  its 
aljsurdity,  we  can  expect,  as  we  get,  no  more  practical  sugge* 
tioii  for  concluding  the  Pelopounediun  War  than  that  an  ambtu 
tedor  shouW  liire  a  beetle  to  convey  hira  aloft  to  interview 
Zeus  on  the  subjecL  In  respect  of  only  one  thing  does  it  seem 
necesi'ary  to  modify  this  view  of  the  essentially  negative  char- 
acter of  comedy.  The  lyrical  passages  of  comeiiy  did  give 
Aristophanes  ao  opportunity  of  dwelling  with  true  puetic  power 
on  the  charms  of  peace,  and  of  this  opportunity  he  does  not  fail 
to  avail  himself.^  But  in  aU  other  respects,  comedy  is  politi- 
cally sterile. 

Tlie  comeilies  of  Aristophanes,  however,  are  hy  no  means 
all  or  exclusively  political,  as  the  Clouds,  produced  the  year 
(ao.  423)  after  the  KnvjhtSy  may  servo  to  remind  us.  Every 
person  or  thing  which  for  any  reason  occupied  the  public  atten- 
tion, was  thereby  potentially,  and  as  a  rule  actually,  a  subject 
for  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens.  The  object  of  the  Clouds  was 
to  ridicule  Socrates  and  the  new  tendencies  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric.  That  Socrates,  who  morally  is  recognised  as  the 
greatest  man  outside  of  Christianity,  and  who  gave  to  philo- 
Bopby  the  direction  which  it  has  followed  to  our  own  days, 
should  have  been  chosen  by  Aristoplianes  for  ridicule,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fact  requiring  much  explanation.  Indeed,  so  long 
as  we  persist  in  regarding  Aristophanes  not  as  a  poet  and  the 
greatest  of  comedians,  hut  as  a  mighty  thinker  whose  penetrat- 
ing glance  pierced  to  the  philosophictd  foundations  of  things, 
whose  absorbing  purpose  M-as,  not  to  make  the  Athenians  laugh, 
hut  at  aU  costs  to  rt!scuo  his  fellow-r.it izens  from  political  and 
moml  perditirjn,  so  long  the  Clouds  will  remain  an  insoluble 
problem.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  proceed  on  any  such 
assumption ;  on  the  contrary,  as  there  is  not  the  least  shred  of 
evidence  that  Aristophanes  did  know  anything  about  philosophy, 
and  as  the  CVoifti*^our  only  positive  evidence — goes  to  prove 
that  he  did  7iot  possess  any  philosophica!  knowledge,  it  is  per- 
haps advisable  to  renounce  the  assumption.  We  may  proceed 
from  a  fact,  the  fact  that  Aristoplienes  was  a  comedian.  A 
comedian  is  distinguished  from  his  fellow-men,  not  by  superior 
philosophical  or  [political  capacities,  but  by  his  seeing  the  comic 
Bide  of  things,  and  by  the  fact  that  his  function  and  hi^  satis- 
faction as  an  artist  consist  in  giving  appropriate  expression  to 
that  perception.  Philoaoj^hers  in  general,  and  a  philo^phei  il 
*  Pbx.  566-581. 
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particular  possessing  the  personal  appearance  of  Socrates,  offer  a 
fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  comic  faculty,  and  this  itself 
will  account  for  Aristophanes  Mriting  the  Cloruh  ;  we  are  not 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  comedy  could  only  he  prompted 
by  the  fervour  of  monil  passion  or  philosophical  conviction. 
Certainly  Plato,  and  tberefoi-e,  probably,  Socrates,  did  not  regard 
the  Cio-uih  in  any  such  perious  light. 

But  although  a  eousuming  zeal  for  his  country's  good  was  not 
the  sole  or  a  dominant  motive  in  Aristophanes'  mind,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  his  sober  opinions  on  philosophy  coincided  with 
his  instincts  as  a  comedian,  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  view 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  philosophy.  A  man  may  be  earnest 
in  his  opposition  to  what  he  does  not  understand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  Aristophanes  ridicules  philosophy  would  not 
by  itself  prove  that  he  did  not  believe  in  philosophy.  Such  a 
Hue  of  argument  would  prove  that  ho  did  not  believe  in  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  in  himself,  or  in  anything.  There  can, 
hon-ever,  be  no  doubt  that  in  respect  of  philosophy,  as  of  every- 
thing else,  Aristophanes  was  opposed  to  the  changes  which  he 
saw  going  on  around  him.  IJut  although  the  general  tendency 
of  his  comedies  is  unniistaliably  this,  it  must  not  be  ignored 
that,  living  in  a  time  of  transition,  Aristophanes,  though  oppos- 
ing the  new  movements,  is  yet  carried  along  by  them  to  an 
oxtent  of  which  he  was  perhaps  himself  unconscious.  |H 

Eased  originally  on  family  ties,  the  small  states  of  antiquity" 
exacted  from  their  members  a  sulxirdination  to  the  state  as  muck 
in  excess  of  our  notions  uf  what  is  right,  as  the  Konian  jKitria 
potcHtas  exceeded  what  we  regard  as  the  limits  of  paternal  power. 
But  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  sons  of  Athens  was  too  great 
to  be  restmined  by  any  such  bonds,  and  Ari&tophanes  lived  at 
a  time  wiien  these  bonds  were  cracking  in  all  directiona  With 
tliis  intellectual  growth  Aristophanes  had  no  sympathy — indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  even  understood  that  it  was 
growth.  He  only  saw  that  the  bonds  which  had  held  Athens 
together  were  breaking,  and  his  intellectual  rank  was  not  high 
enough  to  enable  him  to  dimly  look  into  the  future,  and  see 
that  these  bonds  must  break  before  Athens  could  take  her 
proud  and  rightful  place  in  the  march  of  mind  and  the  history.^ 
of  the  world.  jfl 

The  Sophi-sts,  in  declaring  that  man  was  the  measure  of  afl^ 
things,  were  but  giving  expression  to  the  struggle  of  individual 
genius  with  the  bondage  of  tradition  ;  and  Ajistophanes  himself, 
tliOLigh  in  the  Clouds  he  declares  for  bondage,  yet  had  outgrown 
the  limits  which  he  desired  to  impose  on  growth.     Though  he 
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fights  against  the  future,  he  is  none  the  more  in  hanuony  with 
the  present.  The  discord  which  exists  hetween  him  and  the 
citizen  coninvnnity  lias  tlie  same  root  as  timt  Uttwefn  Finto  oi 
Euripides  and  the  Athenians,  They  bave  out^jrown  tlm  old 
state  of  things.  Hence  the  contradiction  and  inconsistencies  in 
Aristophanes.  Socrates  in  the  Chyuds  is  not  more  a  stitire  on 
the  movement  Aristnplianea  is  attacking,  than  is  Strepsindes  on 
the  state  of  things  whiuh  he  ia  defending.  The  new-fangled 
gods  of  the  Clouds  are  not  more  ridiculous,  or  more  ridiculed, 
than  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  Wliile  abusing  his  political  oppo- 
nents for  playing  upon  the  greedy  and  mercenary  instincts  of 
the  people,  Aristo]»hancs  ndiea  for  victory  on  outbidding  the 
demagogues  in  appeals  to  the  very  same  feelings.  At  the  ?atuQ 
time,  he  betrays  his  own  estimate  of  his  fellon-citizens  by  basing 
his  argnmenta  for  peace — with  the  exception  of  some  beau- 
tiful lyrics  in  the  Pax — on  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  on  sensual  enjoyments  of  a  lower  order.  In  short,  discon- 
tented without  knowing  that  the  cause  of  his  discontent  lay  in 
himself,  he  turns  longing  looks  to  an  imaginary  past— the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  romantic  and  poetic  spirit — and  finds  in  hig 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  **  good  old  times." 

Our  text  of  tlje  Cloudy  is  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
that  to  endeavour  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  rash.  Wo  know  that  originally  tJie  play  was  pro- 
duced in  B.a  423,  and  was  unsuccessful.  Whether  it  was  again 
put  on  the  stage,  with  the  alterations  necessitated  by  such  a  re- 
production, is  douhtfuL  In  any  case,  the  Clouds  as  we  have  it 
was  never  performed  on  the  stage.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  this  would  be  certain  from  the  fact  that  with 
three  actors  the  piece  could  not  he  acted  as  it  stands.  For  in- 
stance, neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  end  of  the  famous 
acene  of  the  Jtist  and  the  Unjust  Reason  is  a  secoml's  time  given 
for  the  actors,  who  have  been  taking  or  are  about  to  take  the 
parts  of  Strepsiades  and  SocrateR,  to  change  their  ma-^ks  and 
dresses.  This  difficulty  might  indeed  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  J))ay3  as  we  have  it,  was  not  intended  to  be  acted,  but 
to  be  read.  This  hypothesisj  however,  would  not  explain  the 
numerous  other  inconsistencies  and  pieces  of  bad  workmanship. 
For  example,  it  would  not  explain  how  it  in  that  Strepsiades  ia 
at  first  repre.sented  so  incapable  of  taking  on  sophistic  culture 
tlat  he  gives  it  up  in  despair,  and  then  subsequently  is  mado 
to  appear  as  having  been  so  completely  successful  in  this  sort 

education  that  he  can  bewilder  all  his  creditors.     Kor  would 
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til  is  hypothesis  give  any  Batisfactory  explanation  of  the  parabasia 
(518-562)  being  thrust  into  the  ntiddle  of  a  scene,  instead  oi 
coming,  aa  it  ought  to  do,  -where  there  is  some  sort  of  pause  ir 
tho  actioiL 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  crudities  which  demonatrai* 
that  the  Clouds  cannot  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Aria* 
tophanes  as  we  have  the  play.  Indeed,  probably  even  ia  Alex- 
andrine times,  the  graninmriana  stated  that  Aristophanes  com- 
oaenceJ  not  merely  a  revision  ^  but  re-writiug  the  play,^  and  that 
wo  have  tho  play  only  half  re-written.  Incomplete  the  re-writ- 
ing ^  certainly  is,  if  it  is  by  Aristophanes;  but  it  ia  also  so 
bungling  that  even  sober  criticism  may  bo  allowed  to  wonder 
whetlier  we  have  before  us  Aristophanes'  attempt  to  ro-write 
the  Clomh,  and  not  really  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
jumbled  into  one  by  sorae  would-be  improver. 

If  now  we  recognise  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  of  Aristophanes* 
attack  upon  Socrates  solely  by  the  Clouds  as  we  have  tlio  piece, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  materials  to  correct  false  con- 
clusions drawn  on  this  subject  from  the  Cloitds.  Fortunately 
we  find  such  material  in  Plato's  Apdof/y.  Plato  distinguishes 
between  the  misrepresentations  of  Aristophanes  and  the  charges 
formally  laid  against  Socrates  by  his  accusers  Anytu?,  Mele- 
ttis,  and  Lyeon.  Aristophanes,  Plato  says  {19  B.C.),  represented 
Bocrates  as  engaged  in  physical  investigations,  and  walking  in 
the  air  and  other  such  absurdities,  whereas  Anytus  accused  him 
of  co:TU])ting  the  youtli  (24B).  From  this  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
fair  to  infer  that  Aristophanes  had  not  accused  Socrates  of  per- 
verting the  youth,  and  hence  that  the  "education"  of  Phidip- 
pides,  which  makes  a  largo  part  of  our  Cloufh^  was  no  part  of 
the  CJo^ids  as  acted.  It  seems  also  to  follow  tliat  the  scone  of 
the  Jtist  and  the  Unjtisi  Reason  did  not  occur  in  the  Clouds  of 
B.o.  423.  If  these  deductions  are  made  from  the  Clouds  as  we 
have  it,  most  of  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  the  attack  on  Socrates. 
The  picture  of  the  philosonlier  still  remains  something  mora 
than  a  caricature,  for  there  are  points  in  it  ivhicli  are  distinctly 
uahistorical.  Socrates  did  not,  though  tho  Sophists  did,  accept 
money,  and  Socrates  was  too  practical  a  man  to  bo  guilty  of  the 
extravagant  asceticism  put  down  to  his  teaching  in  the  Gloztds. 
But  these  details  prevented  neither  Plato  nor  Socrates  from 
enjoying  the  picture;  and,  apart  from  this,  what  remains  of  the 
Cloxtds  was  as  much  a  satire  on  the  peo[iIo  who  imngined  that 
the  Sophists  could  impart  the  secret  of  fraud  with  impunity,  aa 
it  was  on  the  new  philosophy  itself. 
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Vie-wing  the  Clouds  bb  a  work  of  art,  wo  are  obviously  boimd 
to  bear  in  mind  that  wo  have  not  before  us  what  Aristoj^haner 
would  have  wislied  us  to  have,  and  this  will  give  us  a  bettee 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  admirable  in  the  work,  Tbe 
manner  in  wliich  the  6u1>jcct  of  the  ClowU  was  worked  out  in 
the  original  version  can  be  for  us  only  a  matter  of  epeculition, 
not  of  admiration.  But  wo  are  still  free  to  enjoy  the  poetry  of 
Aristophanes'  conception  of  makin;;  the  clouds  of  the  sky  to  be 
his  chorus  ;  although  some  choral  odes  are  lost,  those  that  remain 
are  of  exquisite  beauty;  and  above  all,  in  the  speech  of  the  Just 
Reason,  descriptive  of  the  older  education,  we  have  work  that 
for  its  intrinsic  literary  merit  would  of  itself  establish  Aristo- 
phanes among  the  great  poeta  of  the  world, 
-  In  the  following  year,  ac.  422,  the  Wasps  gained  the  second 
prize.  This  comedy  is  badly  constructed.  It  is  mainly  based 
on  the  aljsurdities  of  the  Athenian  jury  system  as  finally  shaped 
by  Pericles.  Any  Athenian  citizen  of  the  legal  ago  who  chose 
to  attend  the  law  courts,  and  act  as  dikast  or  juror,  received  a 
trifling  sum  in  payment  of  his  services,  Tliia  payment  waa  in- 
tended to  compensato  the  poorer  citizens  who  otherwise  could 
not  hare  aflforded  the  time,  and  would  have  been  practically 
excluded  from  discharging  this  piirt  of  the  thities  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen.  But  Aristophanes  icpreaents  the  mass  of  tha 
citizens  as  attending  the  law  courts,  not  from  a  feeling  of  dnty, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  day's  wnges  without  doing  a 
day's  work.  A  further  result  was  that  the  habit  of  attending 
the  law  courts  became  a  positive  mania,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes, with  the  citizens,  who,  in  their  capacity  of  jurors  with 
a  tendency  to  convict,  are  represented  in  the  chorus  as  wasps, 
Philocleoa,  suffering  from  the  mania,  is  confined  to  the  houso 
by  his  eon  Bdelycleon,  and  calls  to  his  assistance  the  chorus, 
who,  however,  together  with  Philoclcon  himself,  are  eventually 
convinced  by  Btlelycleon'a  arguments.  Philocleon  is  induced 
to  forego  attendance  at  court  by  being  allowed  to  hold  mock 
Ijiala  at  home,  and  liere  the  character  of  the  play  suddenly 
changes,  and  a  set  of  totally  different  motives,  having  no  nccea- 
tory  or  probable  connection  with  the  hitherto  dominant  idea  of 
the  piece,  Iwgin  to  work.  lidelycleon,  it  seems,  as  indeed  hia 
name  impoits,  belongs  to  the  ynung  and  fashionable  oligarchs, 
who  boi-e  the  greatest  enmity  to  the  low- caste  leaders  of  tha 
democratic  party.  Bdelycleon,  having  rescued  his  father  from 
political  dehlement,  now  proceeds  to  cnnvert  him  into  a  man  of 
fashion.     But  Philocleon,  on  his  very  first  entry  into  society^ 
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gets  drunk,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  comic  sitiiatiiins 
■which  result  from  this  iinpuccepsfnl  nttempt  at  culture. 

Judged  by  no  liiglior  sEan<hml  than  that  of  Aristophanes  him- 
eelf,  the  conslniclion  of  the  li'ffjfp*  is  faulty  In  tlie  oth{>i 
plays  of  Aristoi^hanes  tliero  is  only  one  central  idea,  and  that 
is  of  such  simplicity  and  so  doniinalBS  everything  else,  that  un- 
mistakahlo  and  satisfactory  unity  is  thereby  given  to  the  piece. 
In  the  Wa»ps  we  have  nothing'  of  thcj  kind.  The  absurdities 
of  the  dikasteria  are  at  first  the  subject  of  the  comedy,  and  the 
fact  that  the  chorus  is  related  to  this  idea  ia  enough  to  estabiish 
its  claim  to  beinjr  the  central  idea  of  the  play.  But  the  latter 
part  of  the  piece  throws  all  the  emphusia  on  the  social  and  poli- 
tical antithesis  implied  in  the  contrasted  names,  Philocleon  and 
Bdelycleon.  In  other  comediea  of  Aristophanes  the  various 
scenes  liave,  indeed,  no  connection  with  each  other,  hut  they 
gain  aU  necessary  unity  by  being  all  related  to  and  exponent  of 
the  central  idea.  But  in  the  Wasps  the  latter  part  of  the  play, 
if  it  is  not  co-ordinate  ia  imporlauce  with  wliat  has  hitherto 
been  considered  the  leading  idea,  cannot  as  a  subordinate  con- 
ception be  regarded  aa  having  any  connection  either  with  the 
other  scenes  or  with  the  leading  idea.     [See  Note  A.] 

Apjirt  from  the  faults  of  construction  the  Wasps  is  amusing. 
Except  when  Pliilocieou  and  his  son  are  arguing  for  and  against 
the  dikast  system — and  then  the  piece  comes  to  rather  a  stan*l- 
etilt — the  comedy  is  full  of  life,  movenietit^  and  business.  The 
trial  of  the  two  dogs  lias  won  a  place  for  itself  in  the  history  of 
literaturo  which  is  not  much  thre'atened  hy  the  imitation  in  the 
Plaideurs  of  liacitie.  The  concluding  scenes  are  in  the  bois- 
terous humour  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  are  higldy  amusing. 
Turning  from  the  literary  and  comic  side  of  the  piece,  we  find 
that  the  Wasps  is  of  much  iinix>rlaiicB  for  the  liistory  of  Aristo- 
phnnes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  tlie  reactionary  party  in  politics,  and  lent  that  party  all 
the  fire  of  his  youlliful  gonius.  Conspicuously  in  ac.  424  in 
the  Kni'jhts  did  ho  identify  himself  with  the  Cleon  haters,  the 
Bdelycleons.  But  in  B.O.  423  he  temporarily  left  politics,  and 
applied  his  attention  to  the  other  forces  which  were  growing, 
and  which  by  their  expansion  threatened  to  l>renk  up  tlio  old 
state  of  thing-!.  In  ao.  422  he  returns  to  pulitics  in  tlio  Wnsps, 
but  he  does  so  only  to  (ind  that  it  is  imfjossible  to  ti^ke  up  his 
ohl  position.  He  is  no  fonder  than  ho  was  of  Cleuu — though 
he  is  more  guarded  in  liia  oxprcBsions — but  if  he  has  uiidergono 
little  change  in  that  respect,  he  is  otherwise  much  altered,  for 
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he  no  longer  can  identify  himself  with  the  Bilelycleons.  The 
fact,  concealed  from  himself,  that  he  was  one  of  tliose  very  sona 
of  Athens  whose  growth  was  too  <»reat  for  the  limits  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  old  refjimt,  manifests  itself  by  imperceptibly 
elevating  him  above  a  party  strife  whicli,  however  impoitant 
for  the  history  of  Athens  as  a  city-state,  has  little  meaning  for 
the  greater  history  of  the  world.  In  the  Wagps^  Aristupbanea 
has  attained  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  can  see  the  absur- 
dities of  the  Bdelycleona  as  well  as  of  the  Philocleons,  and 
in  the  Birds,  as  we  shall  see,  he  seeks  a  etill  higher  point 
of  view,  from  which  botli  Bdeli^eleone  and  Philocleons  ahatf 
be  invisible. 

In  B.a  421,  the  Peace  won  the  second  prize.  Simplicity  in 
the  subject-matter  could  hardly  bo  carried  further  than  in  this 
play,  for  it  may  he  summed  up  in  the  sentence  that  a  faruxer 
goes  to  heaven  and  fetches  down  peace.  The  treatment  of  the 
Buhjoct  is  as  bald  as  the  subject  itsell  The  notion  of  sending 
Trygseus  up  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  beetle,  in  parody  of  the 
PegastL3  of  Euripides,  and  on  the  authority,  as  Aristophanes  ia 
careful  to  inform  us,  of  the  fable  of  .^Esap^  is  really  amusing, 
but  the  rest  of  the  play  is  neither  particularly  artistic  nor  very 
fanny.  The  rejoicings  in  the  second  part  of  the  play  have  been 
more  than  once  termed  a  comic  idyll,  and  some  of  the  lyrics 
dwelling  with  aiTcction  on  the  good  time  when  there  was  jieace 
in  the  land  are  indeed  beautiful,  and  amongst  Aristophanes' 
best  work.  But  the  interest  of  the  Peace  lies  less  in  its  literary 
merits  than  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  time.  IL  was 
performed  just  half  a  year  after  the  deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidi\a, 
and  consequently  at  a  time  when  the  hope  of  peace  was  strong. 
Indeed,  we  may  perhaps  reckon  this  comedy  as  one  of  the  minor 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  establishing,  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, of  the  peace^wliich  was  no  peace — of  Nicias. 

Ill  B.o.  414,  seven  years  after  the  Peace,  comes  the  next  and 
the  best  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  survive,  the  Birds, 
The  notion  that  this  play  was  q  profound  allegory  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  is  now  generally  and  properly  given  up.  It 
had  indeed  no  basis,  but  the  tacit  assum)>tiou  that  it  is  not 
poetry  but  politics — and  party  politics — which  constitute  a  great 
poetn.  To  regard  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  the  subject  of  tho 
Birds,  is  as  though  one  were  to  maintain  that  the  Spanish 
Arroala  was  the  subject  of  tbo  Alit/ftmintfi'r  Ni;f}>t's  Dream.  If 
any  otlicr  evidence  than  the  comedy  itsulf  were  needed  to  prove 
that  the  tendency  of  the  JS/rct?  is  not  political  or  persoiml,  it  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  this  play  of  Art^toplmnes  was 
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produced  at  a  time  when  the  psephism  of  Syracosiua^  was  i] 
opoimtion. 

The  motive  and  the  keynote  of  tlie  whole  comedy  are  givon 
in  the  first  two  liues  of  the  epirrliema  of  the  pambasis.^  The 
poet  ^\•iU  h-ave  Athens,  its  war,  its  party  strife,  its  playue  of 
dikasts,  its  false  ]ihilosophy,  and  seek  a  Itome  in  the  realms  of 
I  poetry.  His  soul  takes  to  itself  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  aeeke 
I  rest.  And  it  is  just  because  he  is  no  lon<^er  tied  down  by  the 
necessity  of  writing  for  a  purpose— however  good — as  a  bird,  is 
tied  by  a  string,  that  Aristophanes  in  the  Birds  soars  to  a  height 
of  poetry,  to  which  he  nowhere  else  attains.  Here  he  rises  on 
the  \viiigs  of  son;4  above  earth-born  care.  Mounting  with  the 
I  lark,  he  ascentls  to  pure  and  peaceful  upper  air,  and  takes 
pattern  by  the  birds  who  know  no  politics.  **  Come  hither,"  ho 
says  to  his  fellow-citizens,  "  come  hither,  come  hither,  here 
shall  ye  see  no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather."  The 
whole  comedy,  delif,djtfully  simple  and  straightfurward  in  its 
construction,  flows  light  on  as  swtetly  and  joyously  as  a  bird's 
song,  and  with  precisely  the  same  moral  and  purpose.  It  is 
beautiful,  as  a  poet's  midsummer  night's  dream  aliould  he,  and 
nothing  more.  Tliere  is  no  bitterness  in  the  play,  and  if  the 
mockt'ry,  from  wliicli  in  Aristopbanea  nothing  escapes,  occa- 
sionally breaks  out,  it  disappears  again  aa  suddenly  as  it  came, 
and  by  its  gloom  only  serves  to  enhance  the  joyous  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

Unique  in  ancient  comedy,  there  is  only  one  other  work  ii\ 
all  the  litcRvture  of  antiquity  that  the  Birds  can  he  compared 
with  for  pure  play  of  fancy,  and  for  sympathy  with  the  beauty 
of  nature;  and  that  other  work  is  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 
But  the  Bacchm,  although  in  tlie  quality  of  its  work  it  resembles 
the  BlnU,  is  bathed  in  a  sad  religious  light,  so  that  we  more 
gladly  compare  the  Birds  witli  our  own  Mi<huvi7}ier  Nigh^g 
Drvam..  In  both,  there  is  the  same  lightness  of  treatment,  the 
same  absence  of  reference  to  the  realities  of  life,  and,  above 
aU,  in  both  the  purely  poetic  treatment  of  a  purely  poetic  con- 
ception. The  birds  themselves  are  drawn  with  a  delightful 
tenderness  and  love,  which  could  only  come  of  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate acquaintance  with  their  nature  and  their  ways.  Above 
all,  though  for  the  good  of  us  mortals  they  talk  in  human  lan- 
guage, the  birds  remain  birds.  They  are  quite  ditferent  from 
those  of  Rtibcdiiis  iti  bis  description  of  I'/de,  sftnnante,  which 
were  iiidoed  bird.:*,  ^^  mau  bieii  resseniblimts  aux  homnienJ'  This 
difference  iu  treatment  between  Eabclais  and  Aristopbanea  is, 
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of  course,  due  to  their  difference  in  object,  or  ratlier  we  should 
pcrliapa  say  to  the  fact  that  Rabelais  had  an  ohject,  whereas 
Aristopliatifis  had  none.  By  Vide  aonnanie  Kalwlais  meant  th© 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  witli  its  bell?,  and  coaaequently  liia 
hirds  are  *'  Clerjaux,  rnormgatix,  pre^-iregauz,  abbegaitx,  evesgaux, 
tardititjatix,  et  pai>egant,  qui  ed  unique  en  son  esp^e,"  and  so  on. 
,If  Aristophanes  had  meant  his  play  as  a  satire  on  the  Sicilian 
[expedition,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  would  not  have  been 
purely  poetical,  his  birds  would  not  have  been  what  they  are, 
hut  like  those  of  Rabelais,  "  bien  rettsembtatits  aiix  hommes." 

What  constitute?,  however,  the  charm  of  the  Birds  and  en- 
titles Aristophanoa  to  the  name  of  poet,  more  than  the  humoui 
and  grace  of  the  play  as  a  play,  is  the  beauty  of  the  lyrics. 
Here  the  poet  "  turns  his  merry  not©  Unto  the  sweet  bird'3 
throat."  What  a  poet  hesirs  when  he  listens  to  the  birds, 
■what  a  poet's  sympathy  teachus  hitn  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
that  we  may  read  in  the  Greek  of  Aristophanes.  His  liquid 
strains  of  "  unpremeditatetl  art,"  pour  fortli,  like  those  of  the 
bird,  from  the  mere  joy  that  singling  brings  him.  He  gives  him- 
aelf  up  to  bis  art  to  cfirry  him  where  it  will.  His  sole  concern 
is  to  find  expression  for  the  power  of  song  within  him,  and  such 
free  and  joyous  notes  of  pure  beauty  were  never  heaid  from  a 
bird  again  till  Slielley's  skylark. 

Among  the  lost  plays  which  date  from  before  the  Sicilian 
expedition  are  the  Merchantmen,  the  Prongon,  and  the  Amphi- 
araus.  The  Mmrhanimen  ia  referred  to  in  the  paralmsia  of  the 
IVasps^  and  was  probably  produced  in  the  previous  year.  It  ia 
thought  to  take  its  nnme  from  the  ships  in  which  was  con- 
veyed the  com  that  was  distributed  among  Athenian  citizens 
gratitt,  after  the  expedition  made  against  Euboea  alxiut  that 
time.  Among  the  results  of  this  coni-distril>ution  was  that  of 
causing  ranch  litigation,  for  it  naturally  raised  the  question 
■whethur  all  the  claimants  were  really  Athenian  citizens.  The 
Proagon,  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Wasps,  was  a  literary 
comedy,  directed  mainly  ngjiinst  Euripides.  The  title  means  a 
preliminary  dramatic  performance  of  some  kind.  The  Amphi- 
araus^  produced  in  tlie  same  year  as  the  Birdi^  was,  like  the 
Birda^  of  a  non  political  character,  and  probably  turnad  upon  a 
cure  supposed  to  be,  but  not  really  effected  by,  the  miraculous 
powtT  of  the  deceased  hero,  Amphiaraus.  Possibly,  we  may  also 
refer  to  this  period  the  ZynnnicB,  an  attack  upon  the  worship  of 
Bendis,  tlie  Fanners,  an  argument  for  peace  re-semltliug  the 
Achamiang,  the  Heroes,  Tripkales,  Geras,  and  Anagyma. 
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The  LyshtraiOy  77iesmophonazu8ce,  and  Ecelesiazusoe,  form  ft 
group  on  which  it  is  CDnvenient  to  make  a  remark  of  general 
applicntion  to  the  plnys  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mittBii  now  tKat  not  even  those  comcilics  of  Aristophanes  are 
immcTsi  in  purpose  or  tendency.  '^  Ae  to  thoir  nakediiesa,  on  tho 
one  hand,  it  is  histoTically  unjustifiable  to  convict  Aristophanes 
of  indecency  by  reference  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day. 
He  knows  no  figdeaves,  but  he  knew  no  Grenesia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  historically  equally  unjustifiable  to  convict  the 
present  day  of  prudery  or  hypocTi.sy  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  Aristophanes,  On  no  grounds  does  it  seem  justifiable  to 
import  bis  [jatriotism  as  an  excuse.  More  than  this  it  ia  un- 
necessary to  say.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  admirable  "  Studies  of 
the  Greek  Poets,"  has  treated  the  question  boldly  and  well,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  better  than  read  him  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  points  of  which  he  treats. 

The  Lysistrata,  produced  in  B.O.  411  at  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress in  Athens  just  before  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Four  Hundred^  ia  tiuged  by  the  general  melancholy  of  the 
time,  and  in  places  almost  becomes  pathetic.  The  subject  ia 
worked  out  consistently,  but  not  with  tho  wealth  of  inventive 
power  which  characterises  the  best  comedies  of  Aristoph&nes. 
The  cbara-cter-drawing,  however,  is  good,  and  some  of  the  situa- 
tions are  very  comic.  Like  the  EcclsiHazusm  and  the  Pluius, 
the  Lysistrata  has  no  parabasis,  and  it  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  chorus  is  divided  into  two  halves,  each 
consisting  of  twelve  choroutas,  one  half  being  of  men,  tho  other 
of  women. 

The  ThesmophoriazitscB  was  produced  in  RO.  411,  probably  at 
the  Great  Dionysia  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
which  is  alluded  to.^  In  point  of  construction,  the  Tkesinopko- 
riazu8€s  is  a  great  advance  on  any  of  the  previous  surviving 
comedies.  Although  situations,  action,  and  plot  are,  in  Greek 
drama,  genomlly  in  so  rudimentary  a  stage  of  development  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  in  the  Themnopkoriazusm  they 
arc  all  to  be  found.  The  women  of  Athens,  enraged  at  the 
misogynist  tragedies  of  Euripides,  resolve  to  take  counsel  at  the 
ThesnioiOunia,  a  feast  to  whicli  only  women  were  admitted, 
how  to  kill  Euripides  by  way  of  revenge.  Hearing  this,  Euri- 
pides eventually  persuades  a  relation  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
woman,  otlend  tlio  Tbesniophoria,  and  plead  for  him.  The 
relation^  Mnesiloehua,  ia,  however,  discovered  by  the  women  to 

1  Them,  670,  806,  1 140,     Othor  bvadIs,  fixiuf  tli«  dat«,  an  alluded  (o  805^ 
I60, 1060. 
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be  a  man,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  law  for  punishment.  Even- 
tually, however,  Euripides  effects  a  compromise  with  the  women, 
and  by  a  stratagem  cheats  the  law  of  its  victim.  Here  we  liave 
an  undeniable  plot,  and  although  what  is  really  incidental  mid 
subordinate,  t.«.  the  rescue  of  Mneailochus,  comes  to  occupy 
more  room  than  what  is  lo^^dcally  the  end  of  the  piece,  ue.  the 
preservation  of  Euripidc:s,  &till  there  is  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  in  the  discovery  of  Mnesiloc-hus  a  striking  situation.  The 
play  is  thoroughly  non-pulitical  j  the  humour  consists  largely 
in  the  parodies  of  Euripides,  wliich  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
comedy  and  are  extremely  amusing.  The  choral  odea  are  short 
and  unimportant,  and  the  parabasis  is  cut  down.^ 

The  next  of  the  surviving  comedies,  the  Ftcxjs,  was  produced 
some  six  years  after  the  Thesmaythdricuusae^  in  ao.  405,  shortly 
after  the  victory  of  Arginusae  and  before  the  final  overthrow  of 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  point  of  construction  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  tlie  Tlte^mopfwriastmi^  The  Froijs  falls 
into  two  parts,  which  have,  indeed,  an  external,  but  no  internal 
connection  with  each  other.  The  first  part  consists  of  Dionysus' 
journey  to  the  nethtT  world,  and  is  burlesque  in  character.  The 
second  part  consists  of  a  compari:^on  of  .^Ischylus  and  Euripides, 
and  is  literary  and  learned  in  character.  The  play  gained  the 
first  prize,  and  is  said  to  have  been  repeated,  with  some  iiltera- 
tions,  in  consequence  of  its  success.  In  later  times  the  work 
lias  enjoyed  great  popularity,  though  possibly  not  altogether  on 
grounds  of  pure  ttiste.  There  are,  indeed,  jm.isages  of  poetic 
beauty  which  belong  to  Aristophanes'  best  work,  such  as  tho 
choruses  of  the  first  part ;  and  the  whole  mn^c  of  humour,  from 
the  roughest  horsei>lay  to  tlie  most  delicate  allusions,  is  dis- 
played in  this  comedy,  but  with  conimentatora  and  students  the 
elulpnrate  and  extensive  parodies  have  been  the  matter  of  most 
importanca 

The  second  part  of  the  Frogs  is  practically  an  attack  upon 
Euripides,  and  the  justice  of  the  attack  has  been  in  later  times 
a  matter  of  much  discussion.  ISoth  the  opinions  of  Euripides 
(ind  the  literary  fonn  in  which  he  expru?sed  them  are  uiisji;ir- 
ingly  denounced  by  Aristophanes.  In  his  opinions  Euripiies 
sympathised  with  tlie  intellectual  and  forwanl  movtinents  of 
his  time.     Aristophanes  neither  syiiiputhised  with  nor  und«r- 


^  SubitcqueutlyAriBtojthancB  wrote  anotlier  ncsm"ph<yria:Ht(r.  Tliie  Thi»- 
mnphitriaxuto!  II.  was  not  r  MpOuffn  or  SiaffKfVT^  uf  Th.  I.,  liut  wits  no 
•ntirel.T  new  piny,  wliicli,  however,  na  being  n.  satire  on  women,  received  ttw 
name  of  the  previona  comedj,  io  indicate  its  general  nature  and  ieii<lencj. 
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stood  these  intellectual  moTements,  In  order  to  take  her  ^ 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  worU^  Athens  had  to  lose  her 
importance  in  the  political  history  of  Greece.  But  Aristophanes 
did  not  understand  tliia  He  only  saw  that  if  the  new  ten- 
dencies were  victorious,  Athens,  glorious  in  the  past,  could  no 
longer  be  what  she  once  had  been.  From  bis  own  point  of 
view  Aristophani^a  may  have  been  right,  but  for  us  his  point 
of  Tiew  is  T\Tong,  The  Persian  wars  once  over,  the  destinies  of 
mankind  depended  on  the  philosophers,  not  on  the  hoplitee,  of 
Athena.  Aristophanes,  however,  thought  more  of  the  hopiitea 
than  of  the  philosophers. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  Aristophanes'  criticisms  on  Euri- 

1  pides  as  a  poet,  we  ouf^ht  to  say  one  word  on  the  immorality  with 
which  the  comedian  ch;irf^es  the  tragedian.  On.  this  point  we 
have  in  tlie  plays  of  Euripides  a  good  deal  of  evidence  before 
us,  and  there  is  consequently  little  excuse  for  a  hesitating  deci*^ 
sion  on  the  question.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remenibfflj^B 
that  in  polemics,  as  in  other  things,  the  standard  of  decency  ia 
a  shifting  one.  Terms  which  one  age  would  hesitate  to  ap[)ly 
to  the  most  abandon t-d  villain  are  in  another  century  of  such 
frequent  use  as  practically  to  be  meaninglesa.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  the  extrcnioly  excitable  nature  cf  the 
Greeks,  wo  shall  not  think  it  extra\'agant  to  say  that  the  charges 
of  iramorulity  which  Ari.stophanes  brings  against  Euripides  and 
his  plays  are  simply  Aristnplianes'  way  of  saying  that  on  various 
points  he  tot^dly  disagrees  with  Euripides.  In  his  litt-rary  criti- 
cism Aristophanes  is  more  fortunate.  Living  at  a  time  when 
tlie  old  was  giving  place  to  the  new,  Euripides  shows  in  his 
work  all  the  inconsistencies  of  metlioiis  and  uncertainty  of 
object  which  necessarily  characterise  a  transition  period.  This 
gives  Aristophanes  a  great  field  for  criticism,  which,  though 
often  one-sided,  is  often  just.  Aristophanes,  not  only  as  a  poet, 
and  11  great  poet,  possessed  taste,  but.  ho  also  enjoyed  the  comic 
power  necessary  for  the  most  telling  expression  of  his  criticism, 
and  a  better  poet  than  Euripides  would  have  escaped  scarcely 
bylter  from  such  a  slasldiig  attack.  Indeed,  oven  jEscliylus, 
the  poet  of  Aristophanes'  own  choice,  does  not  by  any  means 
c'lmo  off  scot-free. 

~  After  ft  long  interval  comes,  in  B.C.  393,  the  next  of  the  sur- 
viving eoniLHlif.'j,  tlie  /u-'fcxirtz}t.t<p.  This,  on  the  whole,  is  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  Aristoj-lianes'  plays.  Like  many  of  them,  the 
j'lcclt'sia~Ms<x  really  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes  illustrating  a 
pinqda  theme.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  in  tliis  case  the  theme 
(that  community  of  property  and  women  is  practically  im 
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fijblo)  is  of  an  abstract  nature,  the  EcclfMOzmoi  Jacks  contentTa- 
tion  and  admits  of  no  plot,  even  in  the  sense  in  wliich  we  may 
epeak  of  Aristophanes'  plots.  The  women  of  Athens  disguise 
themselves  as  men,  attend  the  ecclesia,  and  by  a  snatch-vote 
decree  that  the  state  shall  henceforth  be  governed  by  women. 
The  women  then  institute  communism,  and  a  series  of  scenes. 
most  of  them  amusinj?,  follows.  Eventually  the  play  stops,  not 
because  any  catastrophe  has  Bupervened,  or  because  any  appro- 
priate period  in  the  development  of  the  subject  has  been  reached, 
but  solely  because  the  play  must  stop  somewhere ;  and  this  is 
the  more  unsatisfactory  because,  although  the  scenes  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  practical  consequences  of  communism  show  clearly 
that  the  object  of  the  piece  is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  communism,  yet  when  the  play  ends,  communism  is  appa- 
rently left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  Ecdcsiatusm  bears 
no  reference  to  contemporary  political  events  or  personages,  but 
simply  enjoys  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  pJiilosophical  theory, 
"which  is  stated  also  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  In  conclusion, 
the  choric  odes  are  of  no  great  merit :  there  is  no  parodoa,  pro- 
perly speaking,  aud  there  are  no  parabises  or  stasinia. 

In  the  Plutris,  as  in  the  Eccicsiasuncey  there  is  neither  plot 
nor  that  heightening  of  the  interest  towards  the  end  of  the  play 
"whicli,  in  the  AcharniaTis,  for  instance,  takes  the  plnce  of  catas- 
trophe and  denodment  in  a  plot  properly  so  called.  Further, 
the  PLutu8,  like  the  Ecdmiazttsce,  consists  of  a  series  of  pcenea 
illustrating  an  abstract  theme.  Tbe  theme  of  the  Flidus  is  the. 
d.e8ira,bility  of  the  good  being  rich.  This  is  the  purpose  for 
"which,  and  the  plea  on  which,  Chromes,  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  blind  god  of  riclies,  persuades  him  to  allow 
Limself  to  bo  cured  of  his  blindness.  The  god  must  have  his 
wght  to  see  who  are  good.  But  although  this  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  play,  there  is  much  in  the  piece  that  is  not  merely 
inconsistent,  but  irreconcilable  with  this  avowed  purpose.  \Vbcn 
Plutus  has  recovered  his  eight,  we  find  scenes  following  which 
at  one  moment  seem  to  show  that  tlio  good  only  have  been 
made  rich  and  the  bad  poor,  and  at  another  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  the  assumption  tliat  everybody  indiscrinunately  haa 
been  made  rich.  In  fact,  I'overt}-,  after  an  argivmont,  13  utterly 
banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  god:^  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
need,  IjCcnu-se,  as  all  men  liave  become  rich,  no  man  has  any 
motive  for  making  offerings  to  the  gods.  There  is  really  no 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  PlutiM,  and  if  the  play,  »9  we  have  it, 
came  from  the  hands  of  Aristophanes,  then  in  his  old  age  he 
lost  his  certiiinty  of  touch,  and  being  unable  to  conceive  clearly 
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his  own  purpoBB,  wavered  between  two  iDconsistent  ends  wifclfc  ,^ 
out  tealisiug  their  incoTiipatibility.^  ^M 

The  Pluius  is  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  ^^ 
Bnd  sometimes  to  be  a  Iran-sition  stage  between  the  Old  iiid  the 
Middle     If  we  look  merely  at  the  scenes  which  illuatiate  the 
desirability  of  the  good  being  made  rich,  we  see  that  they  have 
the  moral  tendency  which  is  a  featuvQ  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
If,  however,  we  look  at  the  scenes  which  illustrate  the  conse- 
quences of  all  men  being  rich,  wo  are  reminded  of  the  Eccle- 
giazttsce,  wlireli  illustrates  the  cojisequencea  of  communism,  and 
of  the  Clouds,  wliieli  illustrates  the  consequences  of  philogophj|^B 
or  again,  looking  at  tlie  distress  of  the  gods  when  their  Bup^«^| 
pliea  are  stopped,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Birds.    There  ia,  then, 
in  the  PhUus  a  strain  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  Middle 
Comedy.^ 

To  this  period  of  AristophaneB'  literary  career,  finallyj  must 
be  referred  those  lost  plays  whose  titles  show  that  they  dealt 
with  mythological  subjects,  and  therefore  do  not  belong  to  the 
earlier  time  when  comeily  was  political  in  its  nature.  Such 
playji  are  the  Daughters  of  Dantius^  the  Pkenician  Women,  the 
Centaur^^  in  which  Ai'isiu|tliiane3,  like  Epicharraus,  made  fun  of 
the  tremendous  appetite  of  Heracles  ;  the  Lkeilalus*  in  which 
Leda  appeared  with  her  egg  like  a  hen.  There  probably  also 
belong  to  this  period  the  Ilorce,  the  Telmessenses,  and  the  Polyi- 
dus,  wliich  were  directed  against  the  new  religions  now  creeping 
into  Athens.     Polyidus,  according  to  the  story,  recalled  Glaucua 

1  It  clinmcteiHses  tlie  tnate  of  the  BjrsaatiDe  scholars  that  ih^  Plutm  wu 
tbeif  favourite  cortiedj. 

3  Indeed),  &o  dktiiict  are  Iha  two  etmine,  tliftt  it  hna  been  mHintaineH  tbrtil 
in  the  Pfvtm,  ns  in  tlie  (lUiuda  nnd  the  Waspt,  we  have  an  amalgAmation  or 
"ooninniiijtvtion"  of  twn  distiiiot  comedies,  and  that,  &t  lesst  in  the  case  of 
the  PitUvt,  one  of  tliese  tivn  comeiiiea  bclungs  to  tlie  Middle,  nnd  not  to 
Arielojdiiinic  cctraedy.    TrwditioTially,  however,  our  Fiutus  is  regRrded  us  hav- 
ing been  produced  in  B.€.  388,  and  ns  heing'  a  revision  {Stdp&writ  mther  than 
Siacrcein^)  of  an  earlier  form  of  the Pluttu  produced  in  b.c.  408.    Thug  Plutvt^M 
I.  poHseased  the  choral  odea  which  are  waitting  in  Plutns  11.     But  tlie  trndli^H 
tional  view  haa  diflii:uUiea  of  its  owti;  for  inatauce,  a  sshoUasb  ci>rrtmeutinK^' 
on  one  passage  snyi  this  passage  is  taken  from  Plutut  II.,  as  though  he  iind 
not  pot  PlTitu"  II.  before  him. 

3  Tbia  comedy  had  s.n  ultermitive  title,  Dramata,  vihich  waa  hIbo  appv 
rently  an  HLternativc  title  for  another  coniedyj  the  Ni/jitus.  But  it  is  iiTiceP« 
tain  whether  there  wan  any  dUTerence  between  the  Centaur  and  the  Ifiobiig, 
except  thnt  one  wna  n.  later  version  of  the  other.  It  la  not  even  uertnin  tlml 
the  Niobus  wns  by  Aristii]di;Lne»  ;  and  uiJcas  Niobus  waa  a  male  and  cotnlo 
Niobe,  the  subject  of  the  play  cannot  be  guessed. 

*  The  comedian  Plato  also  wrote  a  comedy  under  thi?^  title,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  recrimination*  between  the  two  poets  on  tlje  subject  of  plHgi- 
Arisin.  ThBi^artie  cliarge  was  brought hy  Arittophanea  HgHJnstEupoIiafCJ/oicJf, 
553],  and  agnin&t  some  unknown  |  oet  (Fr.  18  of  the  Anaffyrita),  and  by  Plato 
mgainai  aome  poet,  poaaibly  Aristophanes  (Fru^.  of  the  Pfsdario). 
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to  life ;  Telniessus,  we  learn  from  Cicero,^  was  famous  for  it« 
lugury ;  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hor<E  we  find  Sabazius,  a 
new  god,  meutioned.-  Other  cotiiedies  of  thig  period  probably 
are  tlie  Pelari/i  or  iStorbi,  in  which  the  bird's  reputwl  piety  was 
perhaps  contrasted  with  the  impiety  of  the  Athoaiana ;  the 
Gert/iades,  a  play  whose  name  is  unintelligible  to  us,  but  which 
Beenis  to  have  had  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  the  Frogs  ;  tha 
TagenistcB  or  i/eji  of  the  Frying-pan,  in  which  flatterera  and 

.their  cupboard  love  filled  the  main  place.  The  last  two  playa 
hy  Aristophanes,  the  CocaJus  and  ^^lodeon,  were  put  on  the 
Btage  by  his  son  Arsiros.  Cocaius  was  the  king  of  the  Camicii^ 
who  gave  Daedalus  protection  against  Minoa,  and  even  boiled 
Mino*  to  death  in  a  bath.  The  name  jEola-sicon  seems  to  be 
a  compound  of  the  names  of  i'Eolus  and  Sicon,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  a  cook  of  much  celebrity.  The  hero  of  the  play  then 
combined  probably  the  attributes  as  well  aathe  names  of  /Eolus 
and  Sicon ;  and  if  nations,  like  men,  grow  more  critical  in  culi- 
nary matters  as  they  grow  older,  probably  this  tendency  was 
the  object  of  Aristophanes'  satire.  Both  the  Cocaius  and  the 
jEolosicon,  according  to  line  author  of  the  Greek  life  of  Aristo- 
phaiiea,  belonged  in  character  to  the  comedy  of  Menander  and 

iPhilemon.  Thoy  had  no  chorus  or  pambasis,  aud  they  had 
")ta. 


APPENDICES  TO  CEAPTEE  YIL 

A — "THB  WASPS." 


TWR  discrepanciei  between  the  two 
parta  of  tlie  Wct^jii  have  given  rise 
to  the  conjecture  that  here  too,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Clouds,  we  have 
«n  amalgamation  ol  two  distinct 
eoinediea.  This  view  is  borne  out 
by  a  clctaer  exainination  of  the 
comedy.  Philodeon  is  at  firat  re- 
prcseiitctl  as  belon^ii;^'  to  the  class 
©f  poor  dikasta,  to  whom  the  pay 
'Was  of  importance,  and  then  uj  be- 


longing to  a  distinctly  higher  class 
of  Bodety.  Agniu,  Pnilocleon  gets 
into  all  sorta  of  diDSoultiea,  and  the 
play  leaves  hiin  in  tboni.  Further, 
the  cliorua  is  alteraatcly  represented 
Bs  having  the  energy  and  vigour 
of  yniiiig  wasps  ana  as  enfeehlud 
by  old  age.  (Contrast  1060-1069 
with  1070-1090,  1091-1100  with 
I  ioi-ll2r  ;  so  too  in  441-456  the 
cboraa  utterly  and  incomprehen' 


1  J)e  Div.  i.  41 :  Tflnte&aus  in  G&ria  o&t,  qua  in  urbe  excellit  hamapicum 
fl3.isciplina. 

2  The  worship  of  Sabazius,  uttftokeil  by  Aristophiiiio*,  had  beuoine  quite' 
fa»liionable  in  the  time  of  Theopbra:iitua,  for  the  Isite-Iearuer  (viti.)  "  when 
initiated  iuto  the  ritert  of  Sabaziua,  will  be  eager  to  acquit  ItimBalf  beat  in  th4 
^yes  of  the  prieit  "  (Jebb'i  trans.) 
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tibty  belies  tlie  activi^  which  it 
displays  im mediately  before  and  im- 
mediately afterK  Tliis Itnda  colour 
to  tlie  conjecture  that  the  first  half 
of  the  Wasps  is  inainlv  taken  from 
the  original  foinedy  of  that  name  ; 
whereas  parts  of  the  tirst  half  and 
most  of  the  second  half  ai'e  tnkon 
from  some  otlier  comedy— possiLly 
the  Gera»t>tOldAge,  in  which,  as  in 
the  Wasn't  (i333  f-  and  1351  L),  nn 
old  man  is  ninile  young  n^ain.  Other 
passages  which  are  probably  inter- 
polated are  the  rery  iaartistlc  pro- 


logne  Bcene,  8-135  *  ^^  Bcenes  wit\ 
the  supemnmerary  chorus  of  boys, 
248-272  and  290-3:7,  who  are  not 
wantod  to  carry  the  wasps' Isn  terns, 
for  the  wasps  earn?  them  themselves, 
21S  and  Z46  ;  the  financial  Ecene, 
686-697,  in  which  the  cost  to  tha 
atats  of  the  dikast  system,  15a 
talents,  ia  absurdly  hifih,  and  haa 
]irohably  Ijeen  transferred  Trom  soma 
context  ia  which  the  sum  lepre- 
settta  the  expenditure  not  on  the 
dikasta,  hut  on  the  ecclesia,  tho 
BoulS,  theorica,  &c. 


B.— THE   PARABASIS, 


The  divisions  into  which  a  comedy 
f^lls  were  the  same  as  those  of  ti-a- 
gcdy.  with  one  exception.  In  a 
comedy,  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  ode 
■wliich  the  chorus  san^wlion  it  first 
entered  waj  called  the  Parotlos ; 
those  which  it  sang  wheu  stand- 
ing in  its  usual  place  between  the 
altiir  and  the  stage  were  called 
Stasima  j  the  parts  between  two 
stasima  were  called  EpisKxles  ■,  and 
that  before  the  first  stasimon  was 
tlie  Prolojjue ;  and  that  following 
the  last  stnsimoii  the  Exodos.  But 
the  Paraliosis  was  ^wculiar  to  t;om- 
edy.  The  point  at  which  the  Para- 
basis  occurred  was  not  fixod  by  any 
definite  considerations,  but  was 
inserted  hy  the  poet  wherever  he 
thought  the  action  of  the  comedy 
reudered  it  most  convenient.  What 
dmracterises  the  ParahaAis  is  that  it 
bears  no  relation,  as  do  the  stasima, 
to  the  action  of  the  play,  but  ex- 
pounds the  author's  views,  as  the 
views  cf  the  author,  on  any  matter 
of  interest  on  which  he  thinks  fit 
to  directly  addres^s  the  aadience.  It 
ia  thus  not  only  characteristic  of 
comedy,  hut  is  ]>robably  the  oldest 
element  of  comedy.  It  seems  to  be 
a  survival  from  the  time  before 
comedy,  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  choral  ode  to  Dionysus,  the 
leader  of  the  fihorus,  who  was  also 
the  poet,  came  forward  and  made 
his  jests  and  comments  on  the  topics 
and  \^r?^  DB  of  the  time.     Possibly 


the  name  Parabasia  is  a  aurvival 
from  this  stage  in  the  ori^a  of 
comedy,  and  refers  to  the  "coming 
fonrard  "  of  tha  poet  to  deliver  his 
viesvs ;  hut  the  name  is  generally 
reiorred  to  the  "march  by  "  of  the 
chorus,  when  it  left  its  post  between 
the  altar  and  the  stage  and  marched 
round  the  orchestra  by  the  sjiecta- 
tors.  A  coiuplcto  Parahasia  (m  tha 
widest  sense  of  the  word)  conpisted 
of  seven  ]>arta.  First  came  the 
Kommatiou,  a  few  lines  delivered 
hy  the  Coryphaius  dismissing  the 
actors  «who  at  this  point  left  the 
sta^e),  and  notifying  the  audience 
that  the  Parabasia  was  about  to  be- 
gin. Nest  came  the  Parabasia  pro- 
per fin  the  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
delivered  by  tho  CorypliBEUs,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  poet,  stated  tlie 
poet's  defence  of  himself  or  hia 
plays,  or  criticised  his  rivals,  or 
otherwise  glorified  or  justified  him- 
self. The  Farabasis  is  generally  in 
anapiests  or  trochaics,  and  is  con- 
cluded by  th«  Piiigos  or  Makron, 
verses  still  spoken  by  the  Cory- 

fhiens  on  the  same  subject  as  tha 
'urabasis,  and  gaining  their  name 
because  they  had  ia  be  rattletl  out 
in  one  breath,  and  thus  left  tiia 
Corypliffius  hrcathlesiS  Hud  the  audi- 
ence laughing.  These  three  parta, 
the  Eonimation,  the  Parabasia,  and 
the  Pnigos,  constituted  the  iirat 
hal  f  of  the  Farabasis  ;  and  hare  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  Eomna» 
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tion  and  the  Pnigoa  were  wmetimas 
dispensed  with.  The»econd  half  of 
the  ParabaMs  commenced  with  the 
Strophe,  which  ■was  sung  by  the 
eborus,  and  was  generally  an  ode 
tosonje  god.  This  was  followed  by 
tbe  Epirrhema,  delivered  by  a  ainple 
choreutc-a,  probably  tbe  Ck>rj'phajua, 
and  ridiculiu;;  some  public  event 
or  |>erson.  Then,  oontinain^  the 
Kme  subject,  came  the  Antistrophe, 
rang  by  the  choms,  and  correspond- 
ing  in  metre  and  music  to  tiie 
strophe.  Finally  came  the  Ante- 
pirrnema,  delivered  by  a  aingle 
choToutes,  and  aorre.sponding,  as 
the  name  implies,  to  the  epir- 
rhema :  this  concluded  the  Para  basis. 
Wliether  the  strophe  and  anti- 
Btrophe  were  sang  each  by  the 
*hoio  chorus,  of  by  tbe  two  hemi- 
choria  respectively  is  uncertain.  If 
by  the  whole  chorua.  then  probably 
tlie  epirrhema  and  the  antepir* 
rhema  were  delivered  by  the  Cory- 
jihteus  ;  if  by  the  hemichoria,  then 
probably  the  leaders  of  the  Lemi- 
cboria  delivered  thei  epirrhema  and 


antepirrheroa.  f^ometimes  there  are 
two  Paraba.ses  in  one  play.  Thit 
aeems  to  he  a  Burvival  from  the 
time  when  the  chorus  was  the  domi- 
nant element  in  the  worship  o( 
Dionysua,  and  the  actors  were  only 
reliefs  to  the  chorns. 

The  Parabasis  of  the  AekamiafU 
is  divided  u  follows  : — 

First  Parabasis:  —  Kommation, 
626-627.   Parabasis,  628-658.    Pni- 

foa,  659-664.  Strophe,  665-675. 
IpirrhemBf  676-691.  Antistrophe, 
692-701.    Antepirrh«ma,  702-718. 

Sooond  Parabasis : — Kommation, 
I143-I149.  Strophe,  I150-1161. 
Antistrophe.  1162-1173, 

Those  of  the  Knight$  as  follows : — 

First  Parabaaia  :  —  Kommation, 
498-506.  Parabasis,  507-546.  Pni- 
gos.  547-SSO-  Strophe,  551-564- 
Kpirrhema,  565-5S0.  Antistrophe, 
581-594.    Antfpirrhema,  595-oia 

Second  Parabasis  :  —  Strophe, 
126.^-1273.  Epirrhema,  1274-1289. 
Antistrophe,  1 290-1 299.  Antepir- 
rhema,  I3cx>-I3i5* 


CHAPTEE    Till. 


VIDDLS  CX)MEIIT. 


In  order  to  nnilerstand  how  the  Middle  Comedy  diflfere,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  from  Old  Cumedy,  and,  on  tbe  other,  from  the  New, 
it  i.s  necessary  to  understand,  first,  tho  fundamental  identity  of 
these  three  stages  of  comedy.  They  are  fundamentally  identical, 
because  they  are  one  and  all  Attic  Comedy,  and  one  a^d  all 
reflect  the  manners  and  the  life  of  the  a^e  in  which  they  occur. 
It  is  true  that  the  comedy  of  Ari8to[ihanes  does  not  reflect  the 
philosophy  of  Socralpa  or  the  policy  of  Cleon  with  historical 
accuracy,  but  it  does  what  is  as  valuable — it  reflects  them  as 
Aristophfinea  saw  them  :  aud  thmi<,'h  tho  Middle  and  New 
Comedy  are  mirrors  of  their  time,  thfy  are  sliattLTt'd  mirrors, 
for  we  possess  no  complete  play  beloiiging  to  tltese  stages  of 
Attic  Coniedy,  but  only  fragnieiilg.  The  three  stages  of  comedy, 
then,  are  ahke,  inasmuch  as  they  all  reflect  the  Athens  of  then 
time ;  the  later  forms  developed  out  of  the  earlier,  and  they 
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differ  because  Athens  differQd  at  these  three  periods.  This  li 
not  the  sole  cause  of  difference,  but  it  is  the  ono  which  wo  will 
tirst  consider. 

Kou^lily  speakirijT,  the  Old  Comedy  ends  at  the  battle  of  jEgos- 
potaini,  iiiid  the  Middle  Comedy  at  the  battle  of  Chteronea. 
From  tlie  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  battle  of  Chea- 
ronea,  Atbons  was  still  free,  alfchoufjh  she  was  no  longer  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Greece.  After  "  that  dishonest  vic- 
tory, at  Chaeroneaj  fatal  to  liberty,"  she,  with  tlie  rest  of  Greece, 
was  no  longer  free.  The  period,  then,  between  iEgospotami 
BJid  Cbaeronea  is  politically  and  socially  much  more  akin  to 
the  time  preceding  than  to  the  time  following  it.  The  period 
between  iEgospotami  and  Chasronea  is  the  last  period  of  the 
creative  power  of  Attic  literature ;  after  Chasronea  begins  the 
imitative  aga  The  Middle  Comedy,  then,  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  the  Old  than  to  the  New.  Tlie  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes drew  its  material  from  everything  which  hatl  an  interest 
for  the  citizens  of  Athens,  politics,  philosophy,  religion,  science, 
literature,  art,  and  scandal.  The  New  Comedy  drew  its  material 
from  that  which  most  interested  every  Athenian  of  the  time, 
his  private  life  ;  it  was  a  comedy  of  manners,  and  its  subject 
was  practically  love  only.  Between  these  two  weil-de lined 
stages  came  the  Middle  Comedy,  which,  like  the  period  it  re- 
flects, was  a  stage  of  transition.  Like  the  New  Comedy,  it  had 
its  love-plays,  but  its  subjects  were  mostly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  Plato  and  the  Academy  took  the  place  of 
Socrates ;  Euripides  was  still  attackcii,  although  by  that  time 
there  were  to  be  fonnd  also  comedians  to  defend  him  ;  mytho- 
logy was  still  a  fertile  eourcc  of  ytarody  and  ridicule  ;  but  from 
politics  the  Middle  Comedy  drew  but  scantdy  or  not  at  alL 

For  this  diiference  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Comedy, 
the  reason  always  given  is  that  after  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Athens  was  politically  played  out.  Aristophanes,  it  is  said, 
wrote  political  comedies  because  politics  interested  his  audi- 
ence ;  the  writers  of  the  Slitldle  Comedy,  Uke  those  of  the 
New,  did  not  write  political  comedies,  for  the  reason  that  tli<'ir 
hearers  did  not  take  an  interest  in  politics.  But  this  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  case :  never  was  tlie  Assembly  better  at- 
tended, and  never  had  the  oratory  of  its  speakers  attained  to 
the  level  which  it  readied  in  the  period  that  culminates  ia 
Demosthenes.  Some  other  reason  must  be  sought  wliy  politics 
were  not  reflected  in  the  Middle  Comedy,  and  the  same  reason 
must  explain  why  the  litigious  tendencies  of  the  Athcnianii, 
sttongor  at  this  time  than  wheu  Aristophanes  wrote  the  Waspa^ 
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fumished  no  more  matter  for  the  Middle  Comedy  ihnn  did  poli- 
tics. The  explanation  h  tliat  the  Assembly  and  the  Law  Courts 
were  not  less,  but  more  interesting  than  ever,  and  this  was  the 
result  of  the  growth  of  oratory.  The  first  of  the  Ten  Attic 
Orators  was  Antiphon,  whose  name  is  a^sociutetl  with  the  eata- 
bliahment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  towards  tiie  end  of  the  Pelo- 
pounesian  war ;  and  we  may  well  eay  that  the  period  of  the 
Middle  Comedy  h  the  time  of  the  Orjtors.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  oratory  it  is  necessary  that  the  audience  fibould  be 
critical.  Badly  educated  hearers  demand  sp<;fches  not  beyond 
tlicir  own  powers  of  comprehension  and  appreciation.  The 
growth,  therefore,  of  omtory  in  the  period  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  lUid  the  battle  of  Chscronea  would  of  itself  prove 
that  politics  deepl}'  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Atbeuiana  oi 
that  time.  But  in  order  to  understand  fully  how  much  they 
engai^ed  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  Athenians  were  not  a  nation  of  readers  ;  they 
took  in  their  literature  through  their  ears,  and  not  through  their 
eyes.  Further,  the  largest  audience  which  a  writer  could  get 
was  the  A-'^sembly  or  the  Law  Courts.  Again,  at  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Plato,  the  literary  geiiius  of  Athens  was 
all  directed  to  oratory.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  the  Athenians,  who  all  the  year  got  their  literary  food 
from  the  Law  Courts  and  the  Assotiibly,  required  a  change  of 
diet  at  the  festivids  of  Dionysus  ;  and  tlie  writers  of  comedy 
again,  doubtless,  felt  not  only  that  tliia  change  was  demanded 
from  them,  if  they  M-ished  to  be  fiuccessful,  but  also  that  they 
were  unable  to  rival  the  speakers  in  the  Assembly  and  the 
Courts  on  their  own  ground.  They  had  before  them  the  warn- 
ing of  tragedy.  Wrilrrs  of  tragedy  had  indeed  entered  on  the 
contest;  Euripides  had  inifwrted  into  tragedy  much  that  was 
only  a]jpropriate  in  lawsuits,  but  the  measure  of  his  ill  success 
may  show  us  how  little  likely  it  is  that  bis  successors  in  tragedy, 
lacking  his  genius,  were  successful  where  he  failed.  The  main 
reason  then  that,,  in  not  reflecting  politics,  the  Middle  Comedy 
ditfered  from  the  Old  was  that  politics  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  more  than  ever,  but  engaged  them  only  in  the 
Assembly,  and  when  treated  oratorically. 

But  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  had  broken  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Athenians  thus  far ;  they  would  talk  in  the  Assembly  but  not 
act  in  the  field  ;  and  this  fact  is  of  impr^rtanco  aa  explaining 
why,  although  the  Middle  Comedy  ceased  to  be  political,  it  yet 
did  not  become  the  comedy  of  private  life,  as  did  the  New.  In 
the  time  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  public  dutica  of  a  citizen  occu- 
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pied  most  of  bis  life,  for  he  had  not  only  to  take  in  the  Aasem 
bly  his  shnre  of  governing  the  country,  hut  he  had  at  ull  tiraei 
to  he  prepared  to  fight  for  hie  country.  There  waa,  hjwever,  t. 
tendency  to  differentiate  these  functions,  which  was  worked  oul 
in  the  Uiiie  of  the  New  Comedy.  Pericles  was  both  a  gene 
and  the  leader  of  the  Assembly,  By  the  time  of  Demosthenes,' 
it  was  impossible  to  combine  these  two  functiotia  ;  Demosthenes 
was  an  orator,  but  not  a  general.  The  same  tendency  was  at  work 
amongflt  the  body  of  Athenian  citizens  as  amongst  its  leaders; 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  military  duties  of  the 
citizens  were  frequently  delegated  to  paid  mercenaries.  But 
although  the  Athenian  citizen  of  the  time  of  the  Middle  Comedy 
was  putting  off  his  military  duties,  he  had  not  yet  become,  oa 
after  ChEeroiiea — when  the  employment  of  mercenaries  had  re- 
sulted iu  the  loss  of  freedom — ^he  did  become,  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  ripJations  of  private  life.  Although  he  did  not  go  in  per- 
son abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  consequently  took  but  little 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  Olynthus  or  in  Tiirace,  ha 
still  had  a  vote  and  a  voice  in  determining  the  destinies  of 
his  country,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  at  that  time  comedy 
could  not  exclusively  devote  itself  to  private  life. 

We  began  by  saying  that  the  diCereace  in  the  ages  they 
Inflect  is  not  the  only  difference  between  the  three  stages  of 
corned  J'.  One  obvious  distinction  is,  that  the  chorus  is  practi- 
cally absent  from  the  li^ew  and  the  Middle  Comedy.  Originally 
the  duty  of  providing  and  paying  for  a  chorus  fell  upon  some 
rich  citizen  chosen  by  the  *'  inspectors  "  *  of  the  tribe  to  repre- 
sent his  triba  The  Peloponnesian  war  impoverished  Athens, 
and  in  consequence  sometimes,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  no  choregus  and  no  chorus  were  appointed  for  comedy. 
What  was  the  custom  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  battle  of  Chseronea  we  do  not  know,  but  the  ditii- 
culty  which  was  experienced  in  providing  a  chorus  for  tragedy 
— the  expense  was  thrown  on  two  members  of  the  same  tribe 
or  of  two  tribes — makes  it  probable  that  a  chorus  was  only 
rarely  provided  during  the  perind  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  From 
B.O.  306  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  shows  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  custom  to  elect  a  choregus  from  a  single  tribe  or  from  two 
tribes,  but  to  elect  an  agouothetes,  who  took  (or  might  decline 
to  take)  the  duty  of  protlucing  both  the  ti'agedy  and  the  comedy, 
sometimes  furnishing  a  chorus  and  sometimes  not.  Some  yeara 
no  agonothetes  probably  was  elected,  and  some  years  ho  would 
famishno  chorus  either  tragic  or  comic,  but  si  uply  produce  a 
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tragedy  and  a  comedy  without  a  chorus ;  and  sometiraes,  vro 
may  ccnjecture,  he  would  furnish  a  chorus  for  tiagedy  but  not 
for  comedy.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
rather  the  excejitiou  than  the  rule  for  plays  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Comedies  to  have  a  chorus. 

As  to  the  cause  of  tliis.  Horace  has  given  wide  currency  to 
the  idea  that  the  chorus  was  suspended  by  law  on  account  of 
the  license  of  the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  But  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this ;  nor  is  the  reason  wliolly  to  be  found  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  citizens ;  for  althou;:h  the  Peloponnesian 
war  may  have  produced  some  distress,  in  the  time  of  the  "Sew 
Comedy  Athens  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  material 
prosperity.  The  reason  is  that  the  growth  of  the  drama  pushed 
the  chorus  on  one  side.  The  drama  at  Athens  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  further  development  was  impossible,  if  the  chorus 
was  still  to  be  retained.  Euripides,  in  hts  attempt  to  show 
"the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure," 
was  perpetually  hampered  hy  the  chorus.  He  wished  to  take 
the  forward  step  which  afti-rwards  was  taken  by  the  drama,  but 
it  was  made  impossible  for  liim  to  do  so  by  the  restrictions 
under  which  tragedy  as  it  was  conceived  at  Athens  lay.  The 
development  of  mo<lern  drama  could  only  come  after  those 
Testrictions  had  been  removed.  From  some  of  them  comedy  at 
Athens  had  at  all  times  been  free.  The  tragic  poet  was  hound, 
i\ie  comic  jioet  was  not,  to  adhere  to  myths.  Trai^edy  had 
always  to  remember  that  it  was  a  rtlisious  function,  but  comedy 
was  apt  to  for;,'et  ha  reli^^ious  functions.  To  reflect  the  life  of 
the  time  was  tdmost  as  es.=»eutial  to  coinody  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  tragedy.  Science,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  when  intro- 
duced by  Euripides  are  felt  to  jar  with  the  mythical  scenes  in 
whicli  they  arc  placed  ;  but  in  comedy  no  such  discrepancy  ia 
felt.  The  characters  wliich  Euripides  drew  after  aver.ige  Athe- 
nians are  ill  at  case  when  appearing  under  the  garb  and  title 
of  heroes  of  mythology ;  hut  in  the  comedy  of  Menander  such 
characters  moved  in  the  same  surroundings  as  they  did  in  life. 
The  one  obstacle  which  prevented  the  illusion  of  comedy,  when 
it  undertook  to  reprepent  real  life,  from  being  perfect  was  the 
chorus.  This  doubtless  was  first  felt  by  tlie  writers  of  comedy, 
who  would,  in  con&eqiienco,  put  but  little  pressme  on  a.  reluctant 
agonothetes  or  chorcgu.'i  to  produce  a  choriis.  Tlie  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  soon  came  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  comedy 
without  a  chorus,  and  consequently  showed  no  anxiety  to  elect 
an  Qgonothetes  to  provide  a  chorus ;  or,  if  a  rhonis  were  pro- 
vided, they  paid  such  scant  attention  to  the  choral  odes,  that 
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there  was  not  much  inducement  for  a  wealthy  citizen  again  to 
furnish  comedy  with  a  chorus. 

What  the  dill'iirence  between  Middle  and  Nf  w  Comedy  was 
with  regard  to  the  chorus,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show ; 
we  are  reduced  to  conjecture,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  respei:t3,  the  Middle  Comedy  was  transitional,  and 
that  the  chorus  gradually  decreased  in  importance,  being  rau-3h 
less  fretjuent  in  Middle  than  in  Old  Comedy,  and  practically 
disaiipcuring  in  the  New.  We  do  not  know  certainly  that  there 
was  no  chorus  in  tho  New  Comedy ;  indeed,  one  autliority 
speaks  of  Menander  as  finally  abandoning  the  chorus,  which 
would  imply  that  until  his  time  the  chorus  still  survived,  thoayh 
with  little  practical  ini porta tice.  This  is  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  is  illuminating  for  the  history  of  tlie  Greek 
drama.  Euripides,  in  his  attempt  to  develop  tragedy  in  direc- 
tions untrodden  by  his  predecessors,  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
production  of  more  complex  plots,  and  to  the  working  out  of 
domestic  sceues  as  a  subject  for  tragedy.  In  both  these  experi- 
ments he  was  dogged  by  tiie  clioruSv  It  remaitied  for  Meiiauder 
to  throw  off  this  clog  altogetlier.  If  any  confirmation  wem 
needed  of  the  fact  that  Menander  took  up  the  struggle  where 
Euripides  left  it,  it  would  he  found  in  the  similarity  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  poets ;  for  the  comedian,  like  the 
tragedian,  was  impelled  to  put  the  chorua  on  one  side  by  the 
development  of  his  drama  in  the  direction  of  domestic  scenes 
and  complexity  of  plot  Greek  drama  originated  in  the  chorus, 
ami  finally  threw  it  aside  altogether. 

Horace  is  also  responsible  for  tho  idea  that  tlie  Middle  and 
New  Comedy  differ  from  the  Old  in  being  less  abusive,  and 
that  this  fnct  was  duo  to  the  action  of  the  Jaw.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever/exactly  true  that  personalities  were  wanting  in  the  Middle 
Comedy,  though  tliey  were  in  the  New ;  nor  is  it  true  that 
covert  attacks  were  made  upon  individuals,  who  were  pilloried 
luvder  fictitious  names  on  tlie  .^tage.  "We  have  the  titles  of 
fifty  or  sixty  plays  of  the  Middle  Comedy  which  take  their  names 
from  real  persons,  and  although  doubtless  not  all  of  these  were 
attacked,  some  probably  were.  But  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  Old  and  Middle  Cometly  in  tho  mode  of  attack,  as 
we  learn  from  Aristotle  :  that  of  tho  Old  Comedy  was  abuse; 
that  of  tho  Middle,  raillery ;  and  tlnis  in  this  respect  also  the 
Middle  Comedy  was  but  the  stage  whicli  Attic  Comedy  passed 
through  in  its  traneition  from  the  Old  to  the  New, 

In  point  of  plot,  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Comedy  is  unmistakable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Comedy 
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it  is  harder  to  form  ati  opinion.  A  play  of  the  Old  Comedy 
consisted  of  a  series  of  scencjs  having  no  connection  with  each 
other,  but  deriving  tlieir  niiity  from  their  connection  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  piece,  which  was  some  such  simple  theme  as 
that  "  peace  is  desinible."     The  plays  of  Menander,  ou  the  other 

^^  hand,  had  an  intrigue  and  a  plot ;  the  scents  developed  out  of 
eaivh  other  and  ended  in  a  denoilnient.  Tliia  ia  indeed  almost 
implied  in  the  statement  that  his  were  generally  lovo-coiuedies, 
which  naturally  result  in  a  marriage  after  the  ohstacles  to  the 
course  of  true  love  havo  been  removed.      In  two  respects  Men- 

O  ander's  treatment  of  tlie  plot  reminds  us  of  Euripides  ;  he  em- 
ployed a  prologue,  and,  if  not  a  deus  ex  niarhina,  at  any  rate 
urtificial  means  of  proving  at  the  last  that,  for  instance,  the 
heroine,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  betiBra,  is  n-atly  a  free-born 
Athenian^-a  discovery  which  was  the  indispenRable  condition 
of  the  marriages  with  which  his  plays  ended.  So  far  as  our 
scanty  information  extends^  there  seems  to  he  no  evidence  that 
prologues  were  common,  if  useil  at  all,  in  Middle  Comedy,  though 
"  recognitions  "  certainly  occtirred  ;  and  Jis  the  subject-s  of  the 
Middle  Comedy  more  frequently  resembled  those  of  the  Old 
than  those  of  tho  New,  it  seems  probable  that  the  treatment 
also  rather  resembled  that  of  the  Old.  Many  of  the  Middle 
Comedies  do  indeed  take  their  name  from  hetffii-se ;  but  they 
leera  to  have  been  treated  of  in  those  plays  in  their  capacity  of 
Jjublic  characters  rather  than,  as  in  the  New,  in  connection  with 
private  life.  A  further  consideration  tending  to  show  that  tho 
plots  of  the  New  Comedy  were  superior  in  interest  and  illusion 
to  those  of  the  Middle  is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  of  the  New 
Comedy  Aristotle's  works  on  the  drama  were  beginning  to  have 
their  effect.  The  perioil  after  Chceronea  was  one  of  study  of  the 
great  dramatists,  of  reflection  on  their  methods,  and  of  conscious 
erapluynient  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  Aristutle  laid  it 
down  in  the  Poetics  that  the  plot  was  the  most  important 
element  of  a  play,  and  Menantler  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
some  occasion  that  his  play  was  all  hut  ready  j  he  had  worked 
out  the  plot,  and  had  only  tho  versos  to  write. 

In  respect  of  the  characters  put  on  the  stage  by  the  Middle 
ind  New  Comedy,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference. 
Both  show  a  resemblance  to  Sicilian  comedy,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  later  Athenian  comedy  and  that  of  Epicharmus  were  pro- 
duced. Epicharmus  was  precluded  frcun  taking  political  sub- 
jects, and  consequently  sketched  liia  characters  from  the  society 
in  which  he  found  hiraself.     These  characters,  however,  wen 
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not  individuals,  but  typea  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  writera  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Comedy  resemble  Epicharnius.  The  parasites, 
ib.0  brag|2;iirta,  the  boors,  the  lish-defders,  the  lovers,  the  mis- 
treRses,  the  cooks,  and  tlae  shuves  of  the  later  Attic  Comedy  are 
all  types,  not  individuals,  and  are  most  of  them  types  which 
had  occurred  previously  in  tiio  works  of  Epicharmus.  How  fat 
these  charactei-s  were  from  possessing  individuality  we  may 
understand  when  we  remember  that  each  of  these  types  had  ita 
own  mask,  and  that,  e.g.  the  parasite,  in  whatever  play  by  what- 
ever author  he  appeared,  was  recognised  the  raoment  he  entered 
the  stage  by  the  mask  be  wore.  When  a  mask  appeared  with 
a  dark  complexion,  thick  lips,  and  a  flat  uose,  everybody  knew 
that  he  was  the  Boor ;  when  another  entered  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, a  hooked  nose,  and  a  beaming  appearance,  with  a  dash 
of  the  prize  fighter  in  it,^  the  audience  knew  without  being  told 
that  he  was  the  Parasite.  The  nearest  approach,  to  individuality 
was  that  these  species  were  in  some  cases  divided  into  sub- 
species. Thus  the  young  hetsera  wore  a  simple  fillet  round  her 
hair,  the  elderly  hetajra  side  ringlets,  the  expensive  one  much 
gold  in  lier  hair,  and  so  on  ;  which  shows  the  care  that  had  been 
devoted  to  working  out  this  character.  Althongh  the  circum- 
Btanctfs  under  which  the  later  comedians  at  Athens  wrote  were 
inudi  the  same  as  with  Epicharmus,  and  would  lead  to  the  same 
sort  of  work,  probably  the  Attic  comedians  boiTowed  directly 
from  Epicharmus ;  for  wo  find  them  in  the  Middle  Comedy 
also  adopting  the  parodies  of  mytliological  subjects  which  Epi- 
charmus had  instituted  with  great  success.  These,  however, 
practically  disappeared  in  the  Kew  Comedy  ;  and  with  regard 
to  character-dmwing,  the  difference  seems  to  have  been  that 
Menander  and  his  contemporaries  attained  to  greater  skill  than 
their  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  judge  for  our- 
Helves  on  this  pomt ;  but  tlic  "  Characters  "  of  Theophrastus, 
which  date  from  the  same  time  as  the  Kew  Comedy,  are  in  all 
probability  work  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  character-drawing  of 
Menander ;  and  in  tlie  Boastful  Man  of  Theophrastus  we  pro- 
bably iiavc  something  very  like  the  Boaster  of  comedy. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  plays  of  the  Middle  Comedy 
comes  from  grararaarians,  lexicographers,  writers  of  aiithologies, 
and  loj-gcly  from  Athena;us,  who  says  that  he  had  rend  more 
than  eight  hundred  plays  of  tlje  Middle  Comedy.  Unfortunately, 
Athenieus  concentrated  his  attention,  in  the  "  Dei pnoso phis ts," 
on  culinary  matters,   and    consequently  his  quotations   relate 

^  r^  a  irapatriTifi  fiSWw  Kariaye  tA  <&Ta  (prize -fighters  in  Greet  3  go! 
their  ears  broken},  PoUiue  ir.  14S,  from  wLich  the  above  ' 
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ehiefly  to  the  kitchen,  and  leave  us  in  ip[norance  of  other  and 
important  points.  We  gain  some  information  on  tlie  difference 
between  the  three  stages  of  comedy  from  the  work  "On  th» 
Difference  of  the  Comediea"  by  Platouius,  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  iiBcertain  date.  The  value  of  the  information,  with  regard 
to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  comedians,  which  we  get  from 
grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  raries  in  each  caso. 
These  writers  had  at  times  good  authorities  to  draw  fiom.  The 
BidascaliflB  of  Aristotle  we  have  mentioned.  Theophrastua, 
the  greatest  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  wrote  a  work  "  On  Comedy  " 
"which  is  mentioned  by  LJiogenes  Laertius  *  and  Athenajus.' 
The  latter  author  also  mentions' a  similar  work  by  Chamajleon, 
another  pupil  of  Aiistotle:  Pliilochorus  belonged  to  about  the 
same  date  (b.c.  280),  and  wrote  a  work  on  tiie  dramatic  contests 
at  Athens,  which  is  referred  to  by  Suidas  and  probably  quoted 
in  Athenaeus.*  At  Alexandria,  Callimachus,  the  librarian  of 
Alexandria,  composed  a  catalogue  of  didascalise ; '  and  his  buc- 
eessor,  Eratosthenes,  wrote  a  book  in  twelve  volumes  "On 
Comedy."  quoted  by  Photius."  At  Poi^amum,  Crates,  Carystius, 
and  Herodicus''  devoted  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  drama; 
and  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Didymus  wrote  works  on  comedy 
from  which  Meiueke*  thinka  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  others 
largely  borrowed. 

The  most  important  poet  of  tho  Middle  Comedy  was  Alexis, 
"Vpho,  although  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athena,  was  born  at  Thurii, 
probably  about  B.c.  390,  and  died  not  before  B.C.  288.  He  ia 
fiaid  to  have  written  245  plays,  and  we  have  fragments  of  about 
1 40  of  tliem.  These  are,  however,  not  sutficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  any  very  good  judgment  of  his  poetical  powei"s,  and 
Unfortunately  we  have  in  no  ancient  writer  any  detailed  criti- 
'Cism  of  his  work.  The  great  age  which  he  reached  carried 
liim  into  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  he  presents  some 
of  its  features;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  belongs  undoubtedly 
"to  the  Middle  Comedy.  We  find  sojne  political  aliuaious  in 
liis  fragments ;  for  instance,  he  joins  with  the  Macedonian 
party  in  making  jest  of  the  distinction  which  was  mivde  in  the 
pseudo-Demosthenic  speech  on  the  Halonuesus  between  Philip's 
**giving"  the  island  of  Halonncsus  to  the  Athenians  and  "giving 


V.  2.  47. 


'  vi.  26 ID, 


'  ix.  374A  and  406D. 


•  xi  464F. 


'  r^E  Tu)r  card  XP^*''*"*  '^aI  dr'  dpxn^  •Ytroixhnav  St^cuTKoXtwi'. 

•  5t4&  voce  e<ll«r\«a 

^  Cr«  e«  composed  dvaYpa^At  ipo-ndtuv,  Ath,  vili.  336E  ;  Carystiufi,  rept 
tiiaiTKtiXiuv,  Ath.  vi.  235B  ;  Herudictu,  xufUfSovfumi,  Ath.  xllL  586A  ;  amd 
Horpocration,  rv.  ^ivtinrii,  '  H.  0.  G.  1 4. 
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it  back  "  to  them.  Again^  the  titles  of  some  of  his  plays,  e.g,  the 
Helen,  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  &c.,  sliow  that  they  were  on 
mythological  subjects — a  kind  of  pky  which  the  Middle  Comedy 
boTTOwed  from  Epicharmus,  and  was  fertila  in.  It  is  also  a 
mark  that  he  belongs  to  tlie  Middle  Comedy  that  he  has  allu- 
sions to  the  philusophers  Plato,  Aristippiis,  Xeiiocrates,  and 
makes  joke  of  thfi  vegetarianism  of  the  Pythagoreans.*  Fur- 
ther, he  has  allusions  to  literary  men  {e.g.  Araros,  the  ton  of 
Aristoplmnea),  and  parodies  Euripides.  The  quality  wliich  ia 
most  conspicuous  in  the  fragments  of  Alexis  is  his  refinement. 

Next  to  Alexia,  the  most  important  poet  of  the  Middle 
Comwiy  was  Autiphanes,  who  was  born  about  b.g  408,  began 
to  produce  plays  about  RC.  388,  and  difid  about  B.o,  332, 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  decline  of  the  creative  powers  of  AthenB, 
that  Antiplianc-,  like  Alexis,  was  not  an  Athenian.  The  num- 
ber of  plays  which  he  wrote  is  uncertain,  sfcitements  varying 
from  280  to  360,  but  we  still  possess  the  titles  or  fragments  oi 
about  150.  The  number  was,  at  any  rat©,  so  large^  that  it  is 
probable  not  all  the  comedies  of  Antiphanes  were  intended  to 
be  jiroduced  on  the  stage.  Such  plays  as  he  wrote  without 
intending  to  produce  them  on  the  stage  he  probably  wrote  to  be 
read  ;  nut  to  be  read  by  single  individuals,  but  to  he  read  aloud 
by  the  possessor  of  tlie  MS.  to  a  circle  of  friends.  This  mode 
of  publicity  Avas  the  one  adopted  by  the  rhetorician  Isocrates, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Antiphane-s.  though  he  was 
somewhat  older  (b.c.  436-338)  than  the  comedian.  It  was  also 
adopted  by  aiiotlier  contemporary,  the  tragedian  Chaireraon,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  practice  of  composing  tragedies  which  were 
meant  solely  to  be  read  in  this  manner.''  This  practice,  which 
thus  was  becoming  so  common  in  tlie  period  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  tlie  battle  of  Cheevonea,  is  interesting  as 
being  the  transition  stage  thro  1.1  gh  which  the  Greeks  passed  from 
being>a  nation  which  received  its  literature  tbroujcrh  its  ears  to 
becoming  a  nation  of  readers.^  The  evidence  afforded  by  tho 
fragments  of  Antiphanes  accords  with  the  verdict  of  antiquity, 

*  Atb.  vi,  223F. 

'  Writera  of  aiiuh  tragedies  were  caned  &va.yvia<mKf^ 

*  The  comedies  of  Antiphanes  were  probably  recited  at  banquets,  la 
tliosa  of  Men.uidcr  s«Bm  to  have  been  afterwards,  tKTomov  .  .  .  Mfravhpt^ 
,  .  .  rb.   avfi.v6<nn  X'^P"-"   ^Sufcrc,   Flut.    Mnr.   818  :     i  W  M/mi'Spcw   /tero, 

trvfUTroffioi^,  a.vA.-)Vii3<Tis.a.  koX  fidSri^a.  Ka.1  dfumrna  Koipdrarof  &v  i7'E\Xai 
iviiifoxf  Ka\wp  Ta/j^xw  'if  iroiiffftv,  ib.  1040.  So,  too,  p.  S67  and  De 
Vii.  Pud.  ivi 
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that  Antiphanea  wm  a  graceful  and  perspicuotis  writer.  Ttia 
subjects  of  his  plays,  so  far  as  they  are  itidicateil  by  the  titles, 
were  the.  ordinary  auhjecta  of  MidJJe  Comctly.  The  number  of 
burlesques  on  mythology  was  considerable  among  his  piays,  e.g. 
the  Adonis,  Deucalion^  Omphale,  Orphewt,  &o.  Parodies  of  tlie 
tragedians  were  also  numerous,  to  ju^lge  from  the  titles,  e.g.  the 
Alcestis,  Baccltfn,  Medea,  Fhilodetes,  Athamas,  &c.  The  fmg- 
iDRnts,  again,  contain  allusions  to  and  paro<lie9  on  Eitripides  ^ 
and  Sophocles.*  The  titles  of  some  plays  also  indicate  clearly 
that  they  contained  literary  criticism,  e.g.  Poetnj^  Sappho,^  &c 
From  the  Poetry  there  survives  a  fragment*  of  considerable  in- 
terest for  the  history  of  the  drama,  in  which  Antiphanes  com- 
plains that  whereas  the  tragedian  takes  for  the  subject  of  hta 
plays  myths  known  to  all  the  audience,  and  consequently  haa 
not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  situation  nt  the  be- 
ginning of  his  play,  or  of  narrating  the  antecedents  of  hia  char- 
actersy  the  hard-worked  comedian  has  to  rely  for  everything  oa 
his  own  powers  of  invention  and  of  conveying  the  neceiiBftry 
information  to  his  audience.  Another  feature  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  inherited  from  the  Old,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
the  New,  which  occurs  in  the  plays  of  Antiphanes,  is  the  ridi- 
cule of  philosophy.  Plato  and  his  school  come  in  for  the 
satire  which  was  levelled  by  the  Old  Comedy  at  SocratesL  Ex- 
ternals still  catch  the  comedian^s  attention  ;  but  it  is  the 
neatness,  no  longer  the  negligence,  of  philosophers*  attire  which 
furnishes  matter  for  jest— a  fact  which  harmonises  with  the 
stories  told  of  the  greatest  of  Plato's  pupils,  Aristotle,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  foppish  in  dress,  and  canvied  his  **fadB"  ao 
far  as  to  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  he  expected  people  who 
dined  with  him  to  come  washetl  Thus  Antiphanes  describes  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  a  white  mantle,  beautiful  brown  tunic, 
soft  cap,  elegantly  balanced  cane — in  fine,  the  Academy  in  per- 
son. It  is  not,  however,  solely  the  philosopher's  attire  which  is 
made  fim  of;  hia  philosophy  also  is  satirised. 

Other  points  in  which  Anti])hanes  shows  the  common  stamp 
cf  the  Middle  Comedy  are  that  he  has  some  mild  political  allu- 
i'ons  ;  that  he  is  sarcastic  on  the  matter  of  mnrriage,  e.g,  '*  He  ia 
married,  B.  What !  married  1  and  I  left  him  walking  about 
alive ; "  he  is  Sijrcastic  also  on  women  in  general :  you  may  aa 
Well,  he  says,  proclaim  a  secret  by  the  town-crier  as  tell  it  to 

^  E,s.  Tranmatias  i  (Mein,  F.  O,  M.  120). 
'  E.g.  Aniig.  jin  is  pjirodied  Incert.  10. 
'  And  tliB  'H'pi.Ta.ywifurr^, 
•  7.  C.  M.  ms 
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a  woman.  The  practice  of  asking  riddles,  which  is  ridiculed 
frequently  in  Middle  Comedy,  is  also  illustrated  in  Antipharra. 
The  Parasite  is  drawn  in  some  of  the  fmgmentd  tliat  remain  to 
us  with  much  care  ;  he  requires  no  more  invitation  to  dionei 
than  does  a  fly,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  get  him  away  as  to  get  him 
out  of  a  well ;  resentment  he  cannot  feel ;  his  amiability  is  in- 
exhaustible, his  appreciation  for  your  jokes  unlimited  j  he  wiahea 
his  friends  nothinrf  but  proRpeiity.  The  Parasite's  own  view  oi 
the  matter  is  that  he  renders  innumerable  services  to  his  friends, 
ie  a  regular  earthquake  at  forcing  doors,  a  thunderbolt  in  fight, 
a  Blip-knot  for  strangling  inconvenient  people,  and  ready  with 
his  sworn  testimony  on  any  matter  for  the  service  of  his  friend. 
True,  some  people  laugh  at  him ;  but  they  are  oiUy  young 
men,  and  he  has  the  consciousness  of  Lis  own  good  services, 
What  life  is  so  happy  as  his,  whose  most  arduous  occu|>ation 
is  to  smile,  to  joke,  and  drink  deep?  The  Parasite  himself,  at 
any  rate,  ranks  it  next  to  being  wealthy.  To  dine  well  without 
having  to  think  of  the  bill  is  the  life  of  the  gods. 

Although  Antiphanes  resiembles  the  other  comedians  of  hia 
time  in  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  advises  men,  being  mortal, 
to  limit  tliemselves  to  things  mortal ;  and  although  he  holds 
that  if  you  take  away  the  pleasures  from  life  there  is  nothing 
left  except  to  die,  still  this  is  outweighed  (at  any  rate  in  the 
fragments  we  possess)  by  hie  moral  aphorisms ;  e.ff,  base  gaina 
bring  little  pleasure  and  much  pain  ;  the  consciousness  of  a  just 
life  is  the  best  of  pleasures ;  since  man  must  die,  it  is  folly  to 
die  for  nothing ;  adorn  not  your  body  with  bright  colours,  but 
your  heart  with  clean  works  ;  honourable  poverty  is  better  than 
base  wealth.  Antiphanes*  humour  }>eeps  out  in  the  fragment 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  not  on  the  perjurer,  but  on  the  man 
who  trusts  him  that  divine  vengeance  descends.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  worhlj  as  is  shown  by  his  maxim  that  one  should  do  at 
Spaita  OS  Sparta  does;  and  he  anticipated  th«  expression  that 
the  dead  are  not  dead  but  *'  gone  before."  Finally,  we  may 
notice  that  in  some  respects  Antiphanes  foreshadows  the  New 
Comedy,  and  thus  gives  additional  proof  that  the  Middle  Comedy 
was  but  a  transition  stage ;  for  the  titles  of  some  of  his  comedies 
seem  to  show  that  their  plots  were  of  the  more  developed  kind 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  'New  Comedy.  Such  are  the 
Marriage,  the  Ticins,  the  Vnjbriunaie  Lovers,  the  Heiress,  the 
Lod  Monny,  &a^ 

The  next  poet  of  the  lliddle  Comedy  of  whom  we  possesi 

'Add,  amongBt othera,  the'A)'cu°<{jj'd/i«vot,  which  was  perfurined  in  B.C.  356^ 
MwordiDg  to  the  DidatctJia  preserved  to  aa  in  a  atoae  record.    C  f.  Q.  i.  354. 
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iaaiderable  fragments  is  An  lix  and  rides  ;  and  fts  Aristotle 
several  times  quotes  hira,  it  is  proljaMe  that  he  was  a  comedian 
of  some  merit  Auaxaiuirides,  too,  liko  Alexis  and  Antiphaiies, 
was  not  by  birth  an  Atlienian.  H«  st'eiiis  to  have  comiuenced 
his  career  as  a  comedian  about  B.C.  ,^76,  and  to  have  continued 
until  about  B.C.  345  or  B.a  340.  He  did  write  dithyrambs,  but 
was  best  kno>vn  as  a  comedian.  Of  his  thirty -six  comedifa 
whose  titles  we  are  acquainted  with,  one-third  were  mytliologica. 
burlesques  ;  and  in  respect  of  his  subjects,  literature,  philosophy, 
hetaerae,  &c.,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  accoixl  with  the  other 
poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Suidas  says  that  he  was  the  first 
comedian  to  introduce  love  plots,  but  the  author  of  the  Greek 
life  of  Aristophanes  says  that  it  was  Aristophanes  who  first  in- 
troduced them  in  the  lost  play  Cocalwi.  Although  in  Anax- 
andrides  we  find  the  usual  attacks  on  marriagij,  we  also  find 
him  opposed  to  divorce.  But  perha[>s  the  two  most  remurkable 
fragments  are  that  in  whicli  he  declares  his  aguosttcism,'  and 
that  in  wiiich  he  insists  on  the  relativity  of  religiona^  Thus 
the  Egyptians  worship  cows,  the  Greeks  eat  them  ;  tlie  former 
adore  doga,  the  latter  thrash  thera  ;  and  a  similar  variation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  is  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  by  the 
two  peoples  of  cats. 

In  Eubulus  at  last  we  come  to  a  comedian  of  Athenian  birth. 
-According  to  Suidas,  he  lived  about  B.a  376,  but  his  life  must 
Lave  been  prolonged  for  some  time  later,  as  he  was  contem- 
porary witli  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides.  We  possess  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  about  fifty  comedies ;  and  from  these 
it  would  seem  that  Eubulus  particularly  affected  mythological 
"burlesque.  Allied  with  this  is  a  fondness  for  parodying  the  tra- 
^dians,  particularly  Euripides,  and,  with  more  justice,  Diony- 
Bius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  whose  tragedies  seem^  to  have  been 
tad.  In  diction,  Eubulus,  from  his  fnigments,  appears  to  have 
"been  terse  and  elegant. 

Of  the  other  thirty  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy  we  have  not 
space  to  speak  in  detail.  What  remains  of  Am  phis  makes  ua 
xegret  the  loss  of  his  plays.  He  had  discovered  that  the  best 
eolaco  for  misfortune  is  work ;  that  one  dislikes  the  scenes  of 
one's  misfortunes ;  that  solitude  is  golden  ;  that  silence  is  invalu- 
able, and  that  death  is  everlasting.  A  still  greater  loss  is  that 
of  the  plays  of  Timocles,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  excel- 

^  Tha  CanepAona  (F.  C.  M.  171):— 

foiK  iiffitv  oiiin, 

■  Tb«  FoUU  (F.  C.  M.  iBi). 
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lent  stylfi,  cousideraljle  power,  and  nmcli  audacity.  Sereral 
of  liis  fraf,'iiieDts  contain  political  allusions,  and  in  tliiim  he 
Bhows  that  he  belonged  to  the  Mficeilonian  party ;  lor  in  the 
DeloSj  where  lie  alludes  to  the  Harpalua  affair,  be  not  only, 
in  nccordance  with  the  general  suspicion  of  the  time,  accuses 
Demosthenes  of  having  been  bribed  by  Harpalus,  but  also 
makes  the  Karae  charge  against  Hyperides.  Elsewhere  also  he 
attacks  these,  the  most  prominent  omtors  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party.  We  also  have  an  interesting  fragment  of  nineteen  iinea 
by  Timoclea  expounding  the  theory  of  tragedy,  to  the  effect 
that  men  find  consolation  for  their  own  misfortunea  in  seeing 
represented  the  greater  misfortunes  which  the  heroes  of  tragedy 
bear.  Ephippus  gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  foppisli  young 
follower  of  Plato,  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  posed  in  a 
beautiful  attitude,  with  one  foot  (toe  on  the  ground,  heel  in  the 
eif)  crossing  the  other  ankle,  displaying  his  carefully  arranged 
straj-is  and  elegant  sandals,  mantle  aesthetically  draped,  and  hini- 
Belf  majestically  leaning  on  his  cane.  The  followers  of  Plato 
also  furnish  the  subject  of  a  long  fragment  by  Epicrates,  who 
represttfits  them  as  much  exercised  as  to  the  definition  of  colo- 
cynth,  whether  it  is  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  for,  eaya 
Epicrates,  they  spent  their  time  in  defining  things.  In  the  frag- 
ments of  Anaxiias  we  find  a  long  diatribe  against  another  class 
in  Athenian  society,  the  hetaeraa ;  it  is  illuminating  for  the 
social  sanction  of  the  time  to  notice  that  Anaxiias  does  not 
complain  that  hetserffl  are  imiaoml,  hut  that  they  are  expensive. 
Elaewliere  he  compLiins  that  some  people  are  as  suspicious  as 
anaila,  who  carry  their  very  houses  about  with  them.  Dionysios 
in  a  long  fragment  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  a  cook,  who 
treats  his  art  with  the  respect  which  its  importance  in  the  time 
of  the  Middle  Comedy  entitled  it  to :  it  is  above  definition  ; 
any  man  may  roast  or  boil,  but  tn  be  a  cook  is  another  thing. 
This  cock  eeem-3  to  have  been  an  Aristotelian,  for  the  Stagirite 
about  this  time  was  drawing  exactly  the  same  distinction  ;  any 
man  may  do  a  just  act,  buL  to  be  a  just  man  is  a  different  thing. 
Aristoplion  draws  a  Parasite  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Parasite  of  Antiplianes ;  lie  is  an  Argivn  at  ejecting  drunken 
guests,  a  ram  at  brenking  open  doors,  and  he  is  so  reguhir  in 
appearing  at  dinner  that  he  has  earned  the  nickname  "  Suup."  ^ 
Axionicus  and  Diodorus  also  draw  the  character  of  the  Parasite, 
but  do  not  add  any  fresh  traits  to  the  character.     Thcophiliia 


'  irins  hrrii,  vApttfu  Tp&rot,  &(rr  IjS^  rdXai 
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calls  music  a  great  tieasnre ;  *  and  Mnesimachus  has  a  beautiful 
comparison  of  sleep  to  death,  for  which  there  is  no  English 
equivalent.'  The  other  poets  of  whose  plays  we  have  frag- 
ments and  titles  do  not  call  for  special  mention.  They  are: 
Ar^ros  and  Nicostratus,  sons  of  Aristophanes ;  Antidotns,  Gra- 
tinus  (the  younger),  JDrorao,  Epigenes,  Eriphus,  Eubulidee, 
Heniochus,  Heraclides,  Heraclitus,  Orphelio,  Philetierus,  Phi- 
liscus,  Sophilus,  Sotades,  Timotheus,  and  XenarchuSi 

1  In  the  CfiOiangduM  (F.  O.  M.  638)  :— 

/c/yat  Oyicavp6t  ion  KaX  pipaut  /toucucH. 
•  Accri  (P.  0.  M.  579)  :— 
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THB  BBOINNINOS  OF  PROSF. 


PoBTBT  precedea  prose  composition  generally  in  the  history  of 
a  nation's  literature,  partly  because  poetry  can  be  more  easily 
composed  and  transmitted  witliout  the  aid  of  writing  than  can 
prose,  and  partly  because  the  charm  of  verse  or  rhythm  ajipeals 
more  powerfully  and  more  directly  than  that  of  proBe.     Further, 
prose  requires  that  tlie  means  of  writing  aliouldbe  developed  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Grceka,  we  must  add 
that  a  reading  public  otdy  came  into  existence  late  and  grailu- 
ally.     The  Greek  hved  more  in  the  open  air  than  in  his  own 
house ;  transacted  business,  private  and  political,  orally  more 
than  by  means  of  writing ;  and,  by  the  constitution  of  the  society 
Tie  lived  in,  listened  to  rather  than  read  his  1  it-era ture.     The 
Greek  aversion  to  the  solitary  and  unsociable  mode  of  acquir- 
ing   information  by  reading  is  illuatrated  in  the  Pkcedrus  of 
^lato,^  where  Socrates  says  of  written  works  i   "  You  would 
jiuagine  that  tliey  had  intelligence ;  but  if  you  want  to  know 
anything  and  put  a  question  to  one  of  them,  the  speaker  always 
jgivefl  one  unvarying  answer.     And  when  they  have  been  once 
Awritteu  down,  they  are  tumbled  about  anywhere,  among  those 
"Mrho  do,  and  aniong  those  who  do  not  understand  them.     And 
"tliey  have  no  reticences  or  proprieties  towards  different  classes 
of  persons ;  and,  if  tliey  are  unjustly  assailed  or  abused,  their 
J>arent  is  needed  to  protect  hifi  olfspring,  for  they  cannot  protect 
Or  defend  thi'mselves." 

This  passage  shows  that  people  did  read  books  in  Plato's  time ; 
V>Tit  in  the  sixtlx  century  b.o.,  when  prose  literature  begins  tc 
make  ita  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Greece,  there  was  no 

I  375  (Jowctr'a  translutionj^ 
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reading  public,  and  prose  authors  composed  their  'worlis  n 
to  be  delivered  as  lectures  than  to  he  circulated  as  books. 
Writing  at  the  time  seems  to  bave  been  developed  enough  to 
aid  composition^  but  not  enough  to  diffuse  literature.  Aa 
WQs  to  be  expected  in  a  new  Jirt,  the  art  of  composing  prose 
waa  one  which  only  gradunlly  attained  freedom  and  grace. 
Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  prose  literary  compOisitiDn  was  ono 
ivhit;h  only  occurred  to  the  Greek  mind  when  poetry  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  altempts  to  narrate  history  and  ex- 
pound philosophy — two  functions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  jKietry.  Ljiws  and  treaties  between  states  Iiad,  doublless, 
been  expressed  in  prose  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  metal  before 
the  sixth  century,  but  they  are  no  more  literature  than  are 
the  lists  of  Olympian  victors,  which  also  existed  probably 
before  the  s^ixth  century.  If,  then,  setting  aside  laws,  treaties, 
lists  of  officials,  Ac,  as  not  belonging  to  our  subject,  we  turn 
to  the  earliest  prose  literature  of  Greece,  we  find  that  history 
and  pbiloeophy  are  tlie  two  subjects  which,  having  been  de- 
veloped in  por'try,  at  least  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
Jawa  of  poetry,  were  the  first  to  burst  the  bonds  of  rhythm  and 
fin-l  expression  in  prose. 

Prose,  like  otlier  forma  of  Greek  literature,  although  carried, 
to  its  highi'st  pitch  in  the  mother-land,  originated  in  the  colo- 
nies; and  it  is  to  Miletus  especially  that  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing prose  belongs.  The  earliest  prose  writers,  Hecataeus,  Phere- 
cj'des  the  historian,  Dionysius,  Anaximandcr,  and  Anaximenes, 
were  eitlier  bom  iu  Miletus,  or,  like  Bion,  Deiochus,  and 
Charon,  in  colonies  founded  by  Miletus.  Pherecydes  of  Syros, 
who  disputes  with  Cadiuus  of  Miletus  the  honour  of  being  the 
fir.--t  Greek  prose  writer,  did  not  indeed  belong  to  Miletu?;,  I.iut 
to  the  colonies.  The  very  existence  of  Cadmus  has,  however, 
been  disputed.  According  to  the  ordinary  account,  ho  livod 
about  B.C.  550  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Foundation  or 
Colonisation  of  Miletus,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  consisted 
of  four  books.  It  seems,  however,  extremely  improbable  that 
the  works  wiiich  in  the  time  of  Augustus  wont  under  the 
name  of  Cadmus  were  genuine  ;  and  although  there  may  have 
been  a  writer  named  Cadmus  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  any  cinssieal  writer,  or,  indeed,  by  any  author  before 
Straljo,  The  existence,  on  the  otlier  hand,  of  a  genuine  wt)rk 
by  Plierecydes  of  Syros  On  Nature  seems  to  be  generally 
accepled;  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  date  is  conflicting,  and 
it  is  only  conje-turally  that  he  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  ti 
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sixth  century  b.o  ,  Ihouj^rli  tlm  conjecture  is  confinijf>d  liy  both 
the  hinguage  and  the  stylo  of  the  few  fragments  whi(-'h  have 
come  down  tu  us.  Tlie  huij^niai^e  is  Old  Ionic,  and  thti  style  liaa 
the  "jerkinesa"  and  abruptness  cbiiructeristic  of  tliu  p.arliest 
attempts  to  write  prose.  lb  is  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
Pherecydea  and  the  genuineness  of  the  fiiignieiits  that  lie  is 
nicntione<l  by  Ariritutlc^  From  Pherecydeg  of  Syros  who  wrote 
a  p.T€m  On  Nattire  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  Pherecydea  of 
Leros,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  wrote 
on  tlie  Antiquities  of  Attica  in  ten  hooks,  beginniii;!;  with  the 
l»ej,'inning  of  the  work!  and  coming  down  to  the  Ionic  coloni- 
Bation  of  Asia  Minor.  With  regard  to  Bion  of  Procotin«sus, 
another  early  proso  writer,  wlio  wrote  on  the  early  history  of 
Ionia,  it  is  uncertain  at  what  peritxi  he  lived.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  contemporary  witli  Pherccydes,  but  with  which 
Pherecydes  is  doubtful.  Acusilaus  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
lived  shortly  after  Cadmus ;  but,  Hke  Cadmus,  his  existence 
lacks  the  satisfactory  support  of  a  mention  in  classical  writers, 
and  we  cannot,  thereforo,  feci  any  great  confidence  in  what  if, 
told  us  about  him.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  genealogical 
work,  which  began  with  Chaos  and  came  down  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  which  resembled  in  everything  but  metre  the  genea- 
logical poems  of  the  Hesiodic  school.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  this  work  existed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  works  of 
Cadmus,  it  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
forgery  than  with  a  genuine  work.  The  very  nature  of  the 
work  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  involved  in  the  term  *'logo- 
grapher,"  which  is  applied  to  the  early  prose  writers  who  paved 
the  way  for  history,  when  it  at  length  ap[)eared  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus.  Ey  the  name  "  logographer "  is  meant  a  person 
who  collects  and  commits  to  writing  facts,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  who  collects  myths  ;  whereas,  if  the  work  which  went  in 
Hndrian's  time  under  the  name  of  Acti^ilaus  were  genuine, 
Acusilaus  would  merely  have  paraphnxscd  in  f^^05e  the  myths  of 
llesiod.  Before  proi;eeding  to  those  logograjihers  of  whom  wo 
know  something,  we  will  briefly  mention  those  of  whom  wo 
know  little  but  their  names.  Deiochus  of  Proeonnesus  is  said 
to  have  written  an  account  of  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  Hippys  of 
Rhegiura  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wai-s,  and  wrote  an 
Account  of  Argoa,  Eugeon  of  Sum  s,  Eudemus  of  Paros  (or 
Kaxos),  DcmocleSj  lifi'lesngor-ap,  Xciioiut'dea  of  Chios,  and 
Damaste.^  are  little  more  than  names  to  us. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  logographers  waa  Hecataoua  of 
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thci  history  of  his  country 


Miletas,  a  man  who  firrnres 

as  ill  tho  history  of  litenitiire,  and  for  Avhom  we  conceive  a  dis--. 
tinet  aJmimtioii.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  death  there  is 
notiiing  to  fix,  but  the  time  at  which  he  i^ourisheJ  foTluriately 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Herodotus  not  only  frequently  rt'fers  to 
him  and  quotes  from  him,  but  gives  us  valuable  information 
abuufc  his  life.  In  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Hecataeus  vfas 
a.  man  of  position,  influence,  and  chamcter.  He  waa  among  the 
leading  men  whom  Aristagoras  consulted  ivhcn  about  to  insti- 
gate Ionia  to  revolt,  and  he  showed  his  insight  and  his  compre- 
hension, of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Persian  empire  byendea- 
vouring  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  match 
themselves  against  their  powerful  masters.  This  was  from  no 
sympathy  with  the  Persians,  from  no  want  of  i>a.triotism  or  of 
love  of  freedom,  on  the  part  of  HecatEeiia,  but  because  he,  with 
a  cool  Iiead  and  with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
resources  of  the  Persian  empirej  foresaw  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle.  The  revolt  once  decided  on,  Hecatwus  showed 
the  same  cool  perception  of  the  advantages  pos?essGd  by  tlie 
lonians,  and  advised  tiiem,  if  they  undertook  the  8trug;j;le,  to 
employ  every  means  to  bring  it  to  a  successfnl  issue.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  great  Apollo  temples  at  Uranchitlie  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  if  left  alone,  and  he  thGrefore  adviscfl 
the  lonians  to  employ  these  temple  treasures  for  the  purposea 
of  the  revolt  rather  than  leave  them  to  be  u.sed  by  the  enemy. 
Tiiis  advice,  however,  shared  the  same  fate  aa  his  previous  pro- 
possd.  A  third  time  llecatteus  showed  his  practical  wisdom, 
and  a  third  time  his  an  I  vice  was  rejected,  when^  just  before  tlie 
battle  of  Liide,  he  propo.sed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus 
should  leave  their  city,  withdraw  to  tlio  island  of  Leros,  and 
there,  awaiting  the  issue  of  events,  watcli  for  a  favourable  nu 
merit  for  establishing  themselves  firmly  once  more  in  Miletus. 

liecatu.'ua  waa  a  man  of  good  birth;  he  traced  his  descent  to 
a  god,  and  must  have  been  possessed  of  some  wealth  to  mako 
the  exlensive  travels,  the  fruits  of  which  he  embodied  in  his 
Description  of  the  World.  This  work  consisted  apparently  of 
t^>'o  parts,  one  describing  Europe,  tlie  other  Asia — -the  latter  in* 
eluding  Kgypt  and  Libya.  There  arc  several  points  of  intereat 
in  connection  with  this  work.  In  the  hrst  place,  we  find  that 
in  it  geography  is  hardly  yet  distinguished  from  history.  The 
plau  of  the  work  is  indeed  topographierd,  but  the  description  of 
the  places  mentioned  in  it  included  a  history  of  the  places  a* 
well.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  maintained,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  recent  times,  that  Herodotus  not  only  quotes  from  tkia 
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voik  with  acknowledgment,  bnt  has  also  "  stolen"  pnsFagea 
from  his  predecessor's  Description  of  the  World,  and  tiied  to 
pass  thrm  off  as  his  own.  Of  tltis  point,  as  far  aa  it  ailucts 
the  clmacter  of  Herodotus,  we  shall  have  to  speak  milisequeutly. 
lu  thi^  place  we  have  to  consider  the  question  only  so  far  as  it 
may  thiww  light  on  the  authenticity  of  the  works  ascrihed  tf 
HecatajUB. 

Whether  Hecataeus  gave  names  to  the  two  parts  of  hia  work, 
or  even  gave  a  title  to  the  whole  work,  may,  perhaps,  h« 
doubted.^  It  may,  however,  he  regarded  as  a  certiiin  inference 
from  the  quotations  in  Herodotus  that  he  did  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  places  in  Europe  and  Asia.  la  Alexandrine  tinics  and 
later,  there  was  in  circulation  a  Description  of  the  WorM  pro- 
fessing io  be  by  Hecatasus,  and  divided  into  two  parls^ft 
description  of  Europe  and  a  Description  of  Asia.  Hut  Eratos- 
thenes (bom  D.o.  276)  soenis  to  have  had  great  doubt  wliethei 
the  latter  part  was  genuino.  Instances  of  literary  forgery  we 
have  ali-eady  seen,  in  nil  probability,  in  the  works  which  passed 
under  the  names  of  Cadmus  and  Acusilaus ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  here  too  wo  have  the  work  of  a  forger,  who,  knowing 
that  llecatasus  had  written  a  description  of  Asia  wliicli  had 
perished,  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  work,  and  in  doing  so 
borrowed  many  passages,  almost  verbatim,  from  Herodotus'  de- 
scription of  Egypt. '^  Then,  in  later  times,  there  arose  among 
uncritical  and  not  impartial  men  the  belief  that,  sinco  Herodotus 
was  later  in  date  than  Hecatfeus,  these  passages  must  have  been 
stolen  by  the  later  from  the  earlier  writer.  Whether  the  Da- 
acn'ption  of  Europic,  the  finst  part  of  the  work,  was  accepted  aa 
genuine  by  the  critics  of  Alexandria^  we  do  not  know,  "We 
have  no  expression  of  their  opinion  for  or  against  it.  But  the 
apuriousness  of  the  one  part  tlirows  suspicion  on  the  other. 
^Finally,  a  work  entitled  the  Genealogies^  which  was  in  circu- 
lation until  late  times,  was  a-sciihed  to  Ht'catteus,  But  the 
mythical  character  of  tho  work  is  not  much  in  accord  with 
vhat  little  we  know  of  Hecataeus'  writings;  and  frequently,  as 

1  Horodotu«  does  not  quote  the  wort  hj  name.  He  t&jt,  e.g.  Ti.  137, 
Ecaraios  n^v  it'M.y^a6.rSpoa  f<pT}ire  iv  TOtffi  Xd^Dicri  k.t.\. 

*  If  this  be  the  ciiae,  then  tLe  qunlitica  URiialJy  Hscribed  to  the  atyle  and 
Isinguage  of  llei-^ttteuB  on  tlia  iiutluirity  of  Heriii»^enes— that  it  was  piirt^r 
lonio  than  HeroklotU!*,  sweet,  but  less  sweet  thnn  Htirmlotus— can  no  liiii;ge( 
be  predicated  of  U  ;  for  UerDfOK«')ies  wiis  Bpeiikhi;;  with  reference  to  tbe  for- 
gery, M  ia  shown  by  the  wotds  with  wliicU  he  bcf^^inB  his  critii.:ism,  De  Gen. 
Viceitdi,  ii.  12,  'KKora-iot  H  6  MiX^ffioi,  x^ap'  oS  3^  ^dXitrra  ii>4>i\7}Tai  i 
'RMoTos,  although  the  debt. of  Hetodotiu  is  by  lome  tnkea  to  ueaa  indebted* 
)i«u  in  style,  not  la  matter. 
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HerodotttS  refers  to  him,  he  never  cites  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
(iOiinlciKvnce  tlie  bolief  that  he  wrote  more  than  one  work, 

Coiiteiniinniry  with  Hecataius  seems  to  havu  Ijecn  Dionysiua 
of  Wilctii-s,  who  wrote  probahly  a  Persian  Hidorr/,  and  Chaion 
of  Lampsacus,  who  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  an 
anuahst.  A  man  of  far  different  powers  was  Hellauicus  of 
Mitylene,  who  wrote  numerous  pnose  works  of  various  kinds. 
His  date  cannot  be  fixed  preciselyj  but  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Herodotus,  and  lived  long  enough  to  bring  his  History  of 
Attica  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  97).  His  works  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — genealogical,  topographii;al,  and  chronological. 
The  genealogical  works  included  the  Deuced ioneia,  whicli,  fol- 
lowing the  Thessalian  myth,  began  with  iJeucalion  after  the 
flood,  and  probably  dealt  with  Thessalian  traditions ;  and  the 
Truica,  ^vhjcll  not  only  related  njany  new  facts  about  the  Trojan 
war,  but  followed  the  history  of  the  Trojan  colonics  founded 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  topographical  works  included  much, 
history,  as  well  as  the  description  of  places ;  for  instance,  the 
Atthia,  or  History  of  Attica,  included  a  sketch,  of  Attic  liistory 
from  the  time  of  Cecrops  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  Persica  comprised  a  history  not  only  of  the  Persians, 
tut  also  of  the  Medea  and  Assyrians  from  the  time  of  Nitms  to 
the  time  of  Hellanicus.  The  vEolica  or  Leshica  also  probably 
included  the  history  as  well  aa  a  description  of  Lesbos,  The 
chronological  works  or  annals,  the  Priesfesses  of  theArgive  Hera 
and  the  CameomcoB^  were  baaed  on  official  lists,  in  the  one  ca;5ei 
of  the  priestesses,  in  the  other  of  the  winners  at  the  Carnean 
games ;  but  they  were  something  more  than  bare  lists.  It  is 
probable  that  even  the  official  lists  comprised  sotnething  more 
than  mere  names,  and  that  important  events  were  also  briefly 
noted  down.  Hellanicus,  again,  may  Imve  collected  together 
and  synchronised  information  drawn  from  various  data;  for 
there  was  at  tlds  time  no  mode  of  reckoning  the  }oars  common 
to  all  the  Greeks. 

Finally,  among  the  logographers  earlier  than  or  contemporary 
witli  Herodotus,  we  must  mention  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  who  com- 
posed nn  account  of  his  native  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  before  Herodotus  or  not.  Ejihorns,  a  later  histoiiao, 
hoivever,  afiirras  that  the  work  of  Herodolua  was  in<lebteLl  to 
Xanthns,  and  tiie  autliority  for  making  Xauthus  later  than 
Hoiodotus  is  not  strung  cnougli  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of 
K|>huTUS,  Before  leaving  the  logographers,  we  may  say,  on  the 
authority  of  DionyeiuB  of  Halicarnassus,  wliich  is  contirnied  b] 
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the  fragments  that  we  possess  and  "by  knowlodp^e  derived  from 
other  sourcea,  that  the  logograjihers  bore  a  close  likenrsa  to  each 
otlter  both  in  their  methods  ami  iti  their  style.  Their  object 
was  to  give  publicity  to  traditions  which  had  only  an  oral  cur- 
rency, and  to  the  events  of  the  past  recorded  in  tlie  lists  and 
otlier  documents  preserved  in  temples  or  other  public  places. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  material  which  they  coUccte'l  they 
showed  no  skill.  They  simply  heajx'd  together  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  g^t,  and  classed  it  solely  by  the  nation  or  town 
to  which  it  related.  As  poetry  is  fitted  for  works  of  the  inia- 
giuation.  so  is  prose  for  precision  ;  and  although  the  logogra- 
phors  had  little  or  no  notion  of  historicjil  criticism,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  coUect  facts,  as  their  name  implies,  not  myths. 
Finally,  as  regards  their  style,  it  was  clear,  simple,  correct, 
brief,  and  free  from  rhetorical  decoration.  The  earliest  of  them 
evidently  find  prose  a  difficult  instrument  to  handle.  They 
ejoct  short  sentences  with  a  sharp  elfort.  The  movement  of 
their  writing  is  jt^rky.  Their  vocabulary  and  metuphors  are 
those  of  poetry  mther  than  of  prose  ;  and  periods  which  even  in 
Homer  have  attained  a  certain  development  and  complexity  are 
unknown  in  the  earlitst  prose. 

Contemporary  with,but  junior  to,  Herodotus  was  the  celebrated 
physician  Hippocrates.  He  was  horn  between  B.c.  470  and  b.c. 
460  in  the  i-sland  of  Cos,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Asclepiadcp,  who  traced  their  origin  totlie  fabulous  ilSsculapius. 
In  bis  youUi  he  becunie  familiar  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  hi^  connection  with  the  Asclepion  of  Cos, 
and  he  was  specially  instructed  by  Hemilicns,  who  iirst  intro- 
duced tlie  use  of  gymnastics  as  &  part  of  medicine.  He  then 
made  extensive  travels,  as  may  be  inferred  frum  his  works.  In 
what  order  be  visited  the  places  whicli  he  mentions,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  be  seeras  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Delos,  Thasoa, 
Abdcra,  and  other  places  in  Thrace  and  Tlies«ialy.  In  Athens 
he  must  have  spent  much  time,  and  although  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  for  the  story  that  he  rendered  important  services 
d'lring  the  great  plague  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Piloponnesiaii  war,  there  isnothing  intrinsically  im]irobable  in  the 
story.  Macedonia  it  seems  probable*  he  visited,  for  he  describes 
Pella  and  Acanthus ;  and  we  know  that  his  son  became  court- 
physiciim  to  Arciiehiui!,  king  of  Macedoniu.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  attend  the  king  of  Persia.  Neither 
has  this  story  any  improbability  in  itself,  for  l>efore  the  time  ot 
Hippocrates  a  Greek  physicinn,  Deinocedes,  had  been  attatrhed 
to  the  Persian  oourt^  and  in  Hippocrates'  own  time  his  relation 
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Ctesias  was  tlie  Persian  court-phyaician.  But  there  is  no  good 
evidence  for  the  story.  Hippocrates  died  at  Larissa  some  time 
between  B.C.  3S0  and  b.c.  360,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  are  the  earliest  treatises  OD  aedi- 
cine  known  to  ub  in  Greek,  but  tliey  are  in  themselves  proof 
that  the  art  must  have  been  cultivated  in  Greece  long  before 
his  time.  Coiisidevablo  as  the  genius  of  **  the  great  Hippo- 
crates "  undoubtedly  is,  and  vast  as  was  hia  own  observation, 
he  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  hia  predecessors.  But  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  debt  are  hard  to  determine.  The 
Asclepia,  or  temples  of  .^sculapiujs,  which  were  established,  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  present  day.  Patients  went  there  to  he  treated^ 
and  there  physicians  acquired  practical  knowledge  and  skill 
In  many  points  the  treatment  usual  in  the  Asclepia  was  far 
from  scientific,  but  the  facts  that  they  were  usually  situated 
near  thermal  springs,  that  attention  was  paid  to  diet,  that  the 
iniaL^ination  of  the  patient  was  worked  upon,  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  treatment  pursued.  On  the  other 
hrtud,  though  the  art  was  cultivated,  the  science  was  not  ne- 
glected. The  physicians  carefully  noted  down  the  symptomg 
presented  by  the  patient  when  first  brought,  atid  then  with 
equal  care  noted  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  results  con- 
Bequent  upon  the  exhibition  of  various  kinds  of  medicine. 

Hippocrates  ahowg  his  greatness  in  the  way  in  which  he 
rejects  what  was  unsound  in  the  medicfvl  methods  of  his  day, 
and  ciirries  forward  all  that  was  scientific.  Viewing  him,  there- 
fore, in  connection  with  the  medicine  of  his  time,  we  have  to 
notice  first  hia  break  with  it,  next  his  connection  with  it 
With  all  quackery,  with  "amulets  and  complicated  machines 
to  impose  on  the  creduhty  of  the  igtiorant  multitude,"  ^  he 
bix>k6  once  and  for  all.  At  the  same  time,  his  early  practice 
in  the  hospital  of  Cos  saved  him  from  indulging  in  the  useless 
speculations  and  quasi-philosophical  theories  of  medicine,  which 
were  popular  among  the  intellectual  men  of  the  day,  and  ninsb 
have  been  particularly  seductive  to  a  man  of  the  mental  power 
of  Hijipocrales.  While  he  thus  broke  with  the  errors  of  th« 
multitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  cultivated  on  the  other, 
Hippocrates  adhered  to  and  developed  the  scieniiiic  tendencies 
present  in  Greek  mediciuea.  Ae  we  have  said,  the  course  oi 
dsseasoe  was  ^'^died  carefuUy  in  the  Asclepia  of  Greece;  thia 
implies  patient  observation,  and  results  in  considerable  skill  in 
prognosis.  Now,  it  is  in  prognosis  that  Hippocrates  excelaj 
^  The  Cfenuine  Worki  of  Hippocrata,  L  18. 
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while  throughout  his  works  the  basis  of  all  hia  investigations 
and  conclusions  \s  observation  and  experience.  His  theory  of 
eymptonis  lias  been  the  marvel  and  the  model  of  all  aitccfipdtnjj' 
generations  of  physicians ;  while  liis  conspectus  of  the  leniotej 
causes  of  disease,  eg.  atmosphere,  seasons  of  the  year,  local 
conditions,  &c.,  is  a  reumrkable  example  of  insight  and  accu- 
rate observation.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  Greece  speca- 
lation  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  observation  ;  but  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  are  an  everlasting  proof  to  the  contrary.  Expe- 
riment, with  all  that  it  may  bo  made  to  revoai,  was  unknown, 
to  the  Greeks  ;  nor  Imd  tliey  the  accumulated  observations  of 
thousands  of  years,  which  modern  men  of  science  possess,  to 
work  upon  ;  but  they  were  not  lacking  in  the  power  of  obaer- 
Tation,  The  boldness  and  success  of  Hippocrates  in  surgical 
oiJcrations  shows  how  fully  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  alFurded  him  by  the  frequent  accidents 
in  the  national  gjxmes  of  Greece  ;  though  in  anatomy  and  gen- 
eral pathology  he  is  now,  of  course,  obsolete.  But,  much  as 
Hippocrates  trusts  to  exfierience,  he  is  no  mere  empiric.  He 
emi)loyed  reason  on  the  results  of  obsen-'ation,  and  the  first 
of  hia  Aphorisms  is  justly  famous.  It  runs,  "Life  is  short 
and  the  Alt  long  ;  the  occasion  fiecting,  experience  fallacious, 
and  judgment  difficult."  * 

The  (iialect  in  whicli  Hippocmtes  wrote  is  Ionic.  Prose  had 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Athenians  as  their  own ;  but  the 
Ionic  of  Hippocrates  differs  s^omewbat  from  that  of  Herodotus  in 
the  greater  number  of  Atticisms  which  it  includes.  In  style  Hip- 
pocrates is  comp;ired  by  Dionysius  to  Thucydides ;  and  in  'his 
desire  to  crowd  as  much  thought  into  one  sentence  as  possible,  ho 
is  apt  to  hticume  obscure.  But  his  brevity  is  the  terseness  of  a 
vigorous  thinker,  not  the  inadequacy  resulting  from  poverty  of 
ideas.  The  number  of  works  wldch  liave  come  to  be  ascribed 
lo  him  ia  great.  The  Prognostics^  First  and  Third  E/ndemic^ 
On  Regimeji  in  Acittf  Diseases,  On  Airs,  fFaters,  and  Ftace», 
On  Wounds  of  tJn;  Head,  and  the  Aphorisms  are  univerijally 
regarded  as  by  Hippocrates.  To  give  merely  a  list  of  tlie 
other  treatises,  of  which  some  in  all  probability  are  by  Hippo- 
crates, would  take  more  space  than  can  be  here  afforded. 

A  commentary  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  was  written  by  a 
celebnited  physician,  llerophihis  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  who 
flourished  about  e.g.  300.  This,  Ijowever,  has  perished  along 
*\tl  the  other  works  of  Hcrophilus. 

^  JBippocnUa,  ii,  £97. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HERODOTDB. 


HalICArnassub,  the  birthplace  of  HeroJotua,  was  situated  on  fchi 
south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  originally  occupied  by 
Carians.  Dorian  emigrants  from  Troezene '  then  settled  tliere, 
and  for  soma  time  the  place  belonged  to  a  confedeiutioii  con- 
sisting of  &ix  Dorian  tiities,  but  ovoutiially  was  excluded  or 
withdrew  from  the  alliance.^  Like  the  other  Greek  coloniea 
oa  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Ilalicarnasisus  became  subject  first 
to  the  Lydian  power,"  and  then,  wlieii  Cjrus  conquered  the 
Lydiau  kingdom,  to  the  Persian  era[>ire.*  In  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  they  cniploved  elsewhere,  the  Persians  did  not 
directly  govern  Halicarnassus,  but  established  or  con  filmed  the 
rule  of  a  native  Tyrant,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  great  kinj;, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  payment  to  the  local  satrap  of  a 
fixed  tribute,  and  for  raising  troops  when  req^uired.  During  the 
boyhood  of  Herodotus,  Haliearuassus  was  ruled  by  a  queen, 
Artemisia,  who  took,  as  HerodoLus  tells  us*  with  evident  pride, 
high  position  for  her  courage  and  sagacity  in  the  counsels  and 
esteenn  of  Xerxeg  during  the  second  Persian  invasion. 

The  best  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  date  of  Herodotus  is 
afforded  by  the  liistorian  himself  when  he  tells  us^  that  he  liad 
a  conversation  with  Thersander  of  Orehomenua,  who  bad  been 
present  at  a  banquet  given  by  Mardonius  during  the  eecond 
Persian  war,  and  to  whom  on  that  occasion,  a  Persian  had  con- 
fided his  presentiment — destined  to  be  fulfilled — that  shortly 
the  Persian  hoet  woidd  be  destroyed,  and  but  few  would  survive. 
This  ia  good  though  indetinite  evidence.  It  shows  that  Hero- 
dotus was  not  old  enough  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Persian  ivara 
from  his  own  experience,  but  yet  was  old  enongli  to  meet  people 
who  had  taken  part  in  them.  Thus,  although  we  cannot  regard 
Pamphila's  "  statement,  which  would  make  Herodotus  to  have 
been  born  B.a  484,  as  anything  more  than  a  conjecture,  we  may 
take  it  as  approximately  correct,  for  the  supposition  that  he  was 
born  some  time  between  the  first  and  the  second  Persian  wara 
(i.e.  between  b.c.  490  and  480)  accords  with  tradition,  and  with 
what  little  we  know  of  his  life. 


4 


>  i.  28. 


*i-i74. 


*  Hcradolva,  vii.  99.  ^  i.  144. 

•  vii.  99.  *  ix.  x6. 
'  Pamphila  witK  hd  fluthoresa  of  the  time  of  Nero.    Tlie  pjjugo  in  questioi 

k  preserved  iu  Autas  Gdtia«,  If.  A.  xv.  23. 
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According  to  SuidaSj^  Heroi3otus  belonged  to  a  good  Halicar- 
nassiaa  family.  His  most  ilistiiiguislied  relative  wiis  I'linyasis, 
a  litemry  man,  who  must  be  supposo'l  U.  bavo  exerci!?ed  soma 
influence  on  liia  litemry  and  mental  devtlopnient  Uerodutus 
was  duubtltfss  by  nature  inclined  to  put  much  belief  in  omens, 
portents,  and  prodigies  of  all  kinds  j  and  mi  acquainunce  with 
the  epic  poets  was  part  of  the  education  of  bis  time  ;  but  it 
couM  not  have  been  wholly  without  effect  upon  Herodotus  that 
Panyosis  applied  the  method  of  observation  to  portents,  &c., 
and  obtained  some  distinction  as  an  epic  writer.  We  know, 
further,  that  Panyasia  wrote  a  i*oem  on  the  adventures  of  Hera- 
cles, a  Heracleiad  ;  and  Herodotus  himself  took  so  much  interest 
in  the  myths  connected  with  Henich-s,  that  he  voyaj^ed  to  Tyre 
solely  in  order  to  investii^ate  one  of  tiiem.  Finally,  we  find 
tbat  Herodotus'  taste  for  the  antiquities  of  history,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  were  forestalled  in 
a  work  by  Panyasis  on  the  colonisiition  of  Ionia. 

Of  the  life  of  Herodotusi,  all  that  we  know  practically  is,  that 
he  undertook  extensive  travels  over  all  the  world  then  known* 
The  result  of  these  travels  wa.s  the  History  of  Herodotus  which 
we  now  possess,  divided  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria  into 
nine  books,  named  after  the  xune  Muses.  Whether  Herodotus 
from  the  beginning  of  his  explorations  entertained  the  design  of 
writing  the  hi8t<:>ry  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Gi-eeka  and 
the  barbarians  which  resulted  in  tlie  Persian  wars,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  show.  There  is,  however,  nothing  impro- 
bable in  maliiug  the  asBumptioii,  and  tho  whole  tone  of  the 
work  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  wbieh  ani- 
mated Hellas  in  the  time  of  Herodotus'  youth,  tlian  with  those 
which  were  rife  when,  in  his  declining  years,  he  was  reducing 
to  form  at  Thurii  tho  materials  which  he  had  laboriously  col- 
lected. The  history  of  Plerodotus  is  throughout  national.  It 
is  the  story,  not  of  the  struggle  and  success  of  some  one  Gretlc 
fitato,  but  of  aU  the  ILdlent's  against  the  barbarians;  and  this 
eeutimenfc  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  and  the 
time  which  immediately  succeeded  them — the  period  of  Hero- 
dotus* youth — rather  tlian  to  the  time  when  tlie  feeling  of 
national  unity  had  yielded  before  the  divisions  produced  by  the 
great  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian 


'  Suitltia,  nrho^e  (}iite  is  unknown,  but  w  generally  put  down  nbotit  A.D, 
1000,  c<imi>o»e(l  a.  lexicon  in  wbicli  lie  druwa  on  h  Tnrietjr  of  older  Winks  of 
Kliuliiists,  greriirnari>iMs,  lexii^ogruplien.  Hu  was  na  uncritical  writer,  iinJ 
it  is  Itard  to  distinguiiib  the  guod  from  the  ImJ  in  liim,  iuascnucb  at  hiM 
■oarcea  aometimu  are,  and  locQetimes  aio  not,  trutt  worthy. 
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war.  Further,  the  defeat  of  the  bar\)arians  is  treated  of  br 
Heroc.>tu3  as  an  historical  vcrificjitiou  of  the  religious  theory 
that  no  mortal  power  can  become  exceeding  {ireat  without  incur- 
ring the  disfavour  of  the  gods,  and  eventually  meclinj^  destruc- 
tion irom  them.  This  sentiment,  again,  is  one  which  was 
much  more  dominant  in  the  early  than  the  late  years  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  was  likely  to  influtince  his  conception  of  his  Hiatory 
from  the  time  when  he  first  thought  of  writing  it,  and  not  to 
have  grown  up  during  the  writing  of  it  Finally,  the  history 
of  his  own  native  place,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  went 
through  every  |}hase  of  the  national  conflict  with  tiie  barbarian, 
■was  the  thread  round  which  all  his  later  knowledge  crystalliseJ, 
and  naturally  determined  the  way  in  which  he  would  regard 
the  Persian  wars,  i.e.  as  the  result  of  a,  long  series  of  collisions 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  worlds.  In  other  wortla, 
the  view  which  Herodotua  takes  is  that  of  the  Greeks  who 
lived  on  the  eastern  sfde  of  the  jEgaean.  This  view  he  learned 
iin  his  youth  before  he  left  Halicarnassus;,  not  when  he  settled 
in  Thurii ;  and  it  was  this  view  which  determined  the  inforuia- 
tion  he  would  cnllect,  not  the  information  which  he  collected 
that  determined  his  point  of  view. 

Herodotus  begins  his  History  by  declaring  that  his  purpose  ia 
to  toll  tbe  causes  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians. The  wrongs  and  reprisals  on  both  sides,  which  belong 
to  the  domain  of  myth,  he  eets  aside  without  giving  an  opinion 
on  them  ;  he  prefers  to  begin  with  wiiat  he  knows,  and  the  firak 
thing  he  can  vouch  for  is,  that  Croesus,  the  king  of  Ljdia, 
attacked  nnd  subjugated  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  leads  him  to  give  a  history  of  theLydian  kings — 
including  the  wonderful  story  of  Gyges  and  his  magical  ring, 
and  the  famous  interview  of  Solon  with  Croasus^and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  of  Lydia  and  its  most  noteworthy  sights. 
The  wrong  Croesus  did  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  excessive 
wealth  which  he  acquired  brought  down  on  him  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  he  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  Cyrus.  Then 
f -Hows  an  account  of  the  Medcs  and  their  history  to  the  time. 
of  Astyages,  of  the  birth  and  exposure  of  his  grandson  Cyrus, 
and  of  tlie  way  in  which  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Pereians 
overthrew  the  Median  kingdom.  We  are  thus  brought  into  the 
domain  of  Persfan  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom until  it  collided  with  Greece  is  the  main  subject  of  the 
first  B'x  books  of  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  customs  of  tbu 
Persians,  their  conquest  under  Cyrus  of  tlie  Asiatic  Greeka^l 
Babylon,  and  of  the  Massagetn — in  each  case  giving  a  deadnp' 
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jon  of  the  country  and  an  account  of  the  history  of  tho  con 
qucred  people.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  Carabysos,  who  un^ie^ 
took  the  in%'asion  of  Ei;^ypt,  and  tliia  gives  Herodotus  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  his  wonderful  description  of  the 
land  of  Kgypt,  of  the  strange  customs  of  its  peoples,  of  its 
marvellous  hi:^tory  and  its  astounding  monuments.  Tbis  fills 
the  wliole  of  the  Second  book,  which  is  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the 
Greeks,  the  most  enthralling  of  all  tlie  nine  books. 

In  the  Thini  book,  he  returns  to  the  invasion  of  E^'vpt  and 
its  conquest  by  Cambyses.  Tiie  death  of  Canibyscs  was  f<»llowed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  tlie  psendo- 
Smerdis.  Hero<lotus  relates  bis  dethronement  and  the  trick  by 
which  Darius  contrived  to  obtain  the  crown  for  him  self.  At  this 
point  Herodotus  introduces  the  history  of  the  celebrated  tyrant 
of  Sanios,  Polycrat-es  ;  the  tale  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
•vert  the  Neniesis  of  the  gods  which  his  over-great  prosperity  waa 
doomed  to  bring  upon  his  head,  and  his  fall,  Darius  organised 
the  government  of  tho  now  vast  kingdom  uf  Persia  with  a  broad 
statesmanship  and  minute  attention  to  detail  which  stamp  him 
as  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs  ;  and  the  review  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  and  its  resources  thus  introduced  serves  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ing Greece,  and  to  heighten  tlie  interest  of  Herodotus'  tide. 

The  Fourth  book  is  occupied  by  llariiis'  attempt  against  the 
Scyths,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  by  an  account  of  their 
country  and  the  countries  bordering  on  it.  The  history  of 
Cyrene  is  also  introduced  in  this  book,  on  the  ground,  which  we 
may  doubt,  tliat  Darius  meditated  an  invasion  in  this  direction 
alsoj/  But  the  plea  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  development  of 
-- — ftituie  information  about  the  tril>es  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
I  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  had  picked  up  from 
the  traders  along  that  coast.  Tlie  invasion  of  Scythia,  thtmgh 
unsuccessful,  and  all  but  the  destruction  of  Darius  and  his  army, 
paved  the  way  for  the  in\'asion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes,  inas- 
much as  it  incidentally  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  south 
of  Thrace,  through  which  Xerxes'  army  eventually  marched 
Accordingly  tho  Fifth  hook  op^na  with  a  description  of  Thrace  j 
and  then  we  come  to  the  proximate  causes  of  tho  first  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece. 

HistijBus,  tlie  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  had  once  saved  Darius, 
but  was  regarded  by  that  monarch  aa  too  clever  to  be  allowed 
entire  liberty,  %vns  nominally  a  guest,  and  really  an  honoured 
prisoner  at  the  Persian  court.  Growing  weary  of  this,  he  secretly 
instigated  the  Ionian  citiea  to  revolt,  in  order  tlmt  he  might  b« 
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sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  and  thus  gain  liis  liberty.  In  this 
revolt  the  lonians  were  supported  by  the  Athenians,  but  not  hy 
the  Spartans,  to  whom  they  first  applied  for  help.  The  revolt 
failed,  and  the  attention  of  Darins  •was  dnxwn  to  the  necepsitj 
of  crushing  Greece,  The  first  expedition  whicli  he  sent  forthli 
purpose  failed,  and  the  second  resulted  in  the  glorioiis  Athenian 
victory  at  Marathon,  a  victory  which  owes  not  a  little  of  ita 
immortal  fame  to  the  History  of  Herodotus.  This  closes  the 
Sixth  book. 

The  Seventh  book  opens  with  the  preparations  of  Darius  to 
take  condiyn  vengeance  on  Athens,  and  the  opportune  revolt  of 
Egypt,  which,  by  delaying  the  invasion  of  Greece  until  the 
death  of  Darius,  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  successor, 
Xcrxea,  and  thus  probably  saved  Greece.  The  inception  of  the 
aecond  Persian  war  is  conceived  by  Herodotus  in  an  epic  spirit. 
Xerxes  is  loth  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Greece,  hut  the 
time  is  come  for  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  provoked  by  the  over- 
weening grifatnesa  of  the  Persians,  to  descend  upon  this  mighty 
empire,  and  false  dreams  are  sent  to  Xerxes  to  drive  him  on 
destruction.  "War  once  resolved  on,  preparations  of  astounding 
m.ignitudo  were  made.  Magazines  were  prepared  along  the  route 
in  advance,  and  the  neighbouring  peoples  eugaged  for  mouths 
in  lining  them  with  stores,  A  catial  was  driven  through  Athot, 
that  the  fleet  might  escape  the  dangerous  necessity  of  rounding 
this  dangerous  point.  Bridges  were  built  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  all  the  many  nations  comprised  in  tlie  Persian  empire  called 
upon  to  furnish  contingents  of  troops.  The  dress  and  arms  of 
all  these  peoples  are  described  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  advance  of  this  army,  ni:mberiiig,  according  to  Herodotus, 
over  live  millions  altogether,  and  i>robahly  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  traced  from  Saixiis  on.  This  prepares  the 
reader  to  rcaliBe  the  dismay  of  the  Greeke,  the  despair  of  their 
very  oracles,  which  Herodotus  pictures,  and  the  valour  of  the 
handful  of  Grueks  who,  under  Leonidas,  waited  for  death  and 
glory  at  ThermopylsB.  The  main  incidents  of  the  Eighth  book 
are  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  flight  of  XerxeSj  as  are  tho 
liattle  of  Platsea  and  the  Eight  of  the  Persian  army  of  the  NiJibh 
book. 

Herodotus  is  ^uch  simple  and  delightful  reading,  he  is  so 
unaffected  and  entertaining,  hia  story  flows  so  naturally  and 
with  such  ease,  that  we  Iiave  a  difficulty  in  bearing  in  mind 
that,  over  and  above  the  hard  writing  which  goes  to  make  easy 
reading,  there  is  a  perpetual  marvel  in  the  work  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  the  first  artistic  work  in  prose  that  Greek  hteralure  pro* 
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duced.  This  prose  work,  which  for  pure  literary  merit  no  &\\h- 
eequeiit  work  has  surpiissei!,  than  whicli  later  generations,  after 
using  the  pen  for  centuries,  have  protluced  no  pr<)se  more  eiwj 
or  more  readable,  this  was  tho  first  of  histories  and  of  literary 
prose. 

Without  atteraptinji  to  analyse  the  literary  merit  of  Ilero- 
dotna,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  its 
constituent  elements,  a  comprehension  of  which  will  tliMw  iijjht 
on  the  development  of  Greek  Jiterature  and  the  position  of 
Herodotus  in  that  development.  lu  the  contemplation  of  any 
work  of  art,  after  the  first  period  of  enjoyment,  the  thought 
usually  travels  with  reverence  to  the  artist — what  manner  of 
man  was  he  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  conceive  and  execute 
this  1  And  whereas  a  picture  or  a  statue  conveys  but  little  defi- 
nite information  ahout  the  artist  as  a  man,  and  the  imajjination 
has  to  draw  on  its  own  storaa  for  a  likeuesa  which  may  have 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  orij^inal,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
literuture  to  convey  information  much  more  definite  in  kind 
and  more  extensive  in  range.  The  extent  to  which  we  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  man  through  his  writing  may  vary, 
from  the  marked  and  deliberate  way  in  which  Thucydides  with- 
draws himself  and  his  own  views  from  the  i-eader's  gaze,  to  the 
delightful  intimacy  which  in  reading  Charles  Lamb  we  come  to 
feel  M'ith  the  man.  But  even  with  Thucydides  we  come  to  he 
acquainted,  for  his  very  withdmwal  from  us  gives  us  the  man's 
character.  Hero<liitus,  however,  belongs  to  the  type,  not  of 
Thucydides,  but  of  Charles  Lamb.  Even  if  the  tale  of  how 
the  Greeks  fought  well  for  liberty,  and  thus  bequeailuMl  to  us 
the  hei'ilage  of  their  art  and  literature,  were  not  of  interest 
to  us,  we  still  should  read  it  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Herodutus,  by  listening  to  him  as  he  tells  the 
tale.  Or  again,  if,  forgetting  the  pack  of  Sardis,  Herodotus 
Siiys  that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
dared  to  look  the  Persians  in  the  face,  or  makes  the  total  of 
Xerxes'  army  too  groat  by  a  million,  or  some  other  conjec- 
tural sum,  this  lessens  our  affection  for  Heroilotus  as  little  as 
it  lessens  our  admiration  for  the  Greeks.  They  fought  well, 
and  he  tells  the  tale  wcdl,  and  we  are  the  better  for  the  fight 
and  for  the  tale.  Dulce  et  decorum  egi.  The  charm  of  Hero- 
dotus is,  then,  that  in  him  we  are  listening  to  one  who  baa 
seen  many  cities  and  known  many  men,  and  is  not  writing 
a  book,  but  telling  in  his  fteah  old  age  the  brave  deeds  that 
"Were  done  in  the  days  before  him,  and  describing  the  nmrveU 
of  the  strange  lands  which  in  his  youth  he  had  himself  seeik 
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That  Herodotus'  narrative  has  the  characteristics  of  a  tale  told 
rutber  than  of  a  book  writteti  is  no  accident,  nor  is  it  to  ha 
explained  solely  by  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  man.  It  ia 
due  to  the  fact  thut  Herodotus  wrote  his  work  for  ornl  deh  very, 
and  not  for  a  reailing  public.  The  Greeks  of  his  time  weie  not 
in  the  habit  of  perusing  literature,  each  man  ia  the  privacy 
of  his  own  home.  Epic  poetry  they  were  accustomed  to  teat 
recited  in  public.  Lyric  poetry  they  became  acquainted  with 
either  by  hearing  choruses  perform  it  at  some  sacred  festival, 
or — as  in  the  case  of  triumphal  odea- — on  some  public  occasion, 
or  by  listening  to  sorae  friend  reciting  an  ode  of  Alcfleua  or 
Theognia  after  a  banquet.  Dramatic  literature  reached  the 
Greek  not  in  the  form  of  books,  but  by  being  performed  before 
him  on  the  stage.  A  reading  public  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  • 
existed  at  this  lime ;  fur  although  some  public  libraries  were  to 
be  found,  Euripkles  was  the  first  private  man  who  jrossessed  a 
library.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  spreading  written  copies  of 
his  work  that  an  author  could  hope  to  gain  much  publicity. 
The  pioae  writer  at  iii"st  naturally  adopted  the  same  means  as 
the  poet  for  bringing  his  work  before  the  notice  of  the  public ; 
that  ia,  he  sought  for  some  opportunity  when  large  numbers  of 
hifl  fellow-coimtryinen  were  gathered  together,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  read  to  them  his  productions,^  Such  an  opportunity  was 
found  in  such  a  festival  aa  the  PanathensBa  at  Athens,  or  tbe 
national  games  of  Greece.  Afc  the  latter  we  know  prose  works 
•were  regularly  road,  and  specia.1  provision  made  for  their  recita- 
tion. This,  then,  was  the  way  in  ivhich  Herodotus  liad  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  public.  Tbe  idea  is  so  alien  to  the  notions  of  the 
present  day,  with  its  printing-presa,  that  at  first  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a  prose 
■work — to  S!iy  nothing  of  the  whole  of  Herodotus — being  thus 
recited.  But  when  we  reflect  that  a  speech  such  as  thtit  of 
Demosthenes  On  the  Croamt  or  that  On  the  Emhassfj,  is  longer 
than  the  longest  lMX>k  of  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Greeks  (like 
the  Japanese  of  the  present  day)  were  accustomed  to  listen  for 
a  whole  day  to  the  performance  of  play  after  play,  we  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  Herodotus  might  easily 
read  at  a  sitting,  say,  the  whole  of  the  Second  book,  describing 
the  land,  the  manners  and  customs,  and  the  history  of  Egypt. 
More  than  this  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe,  for  what 
evidence  there  is  on  the  point  seems  to  indicate  that  these  reci- 

'  It  is  to  tbia  practice  that  such  expressions  refer  in  Tlmcydides  at 
L   21,    hel  t6   rpctfiryiiry^Fpar  t%    aKpodma  ;    L    22,    khI   it  ftt*   ij(p6aa0 
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tationa  0.  lectures  of  Herodotus  extended  not  to  tlie  whole,  but 
only  to  parts  of  his  work. 

The  well  ktiovvn  story  that  ThiicyJidea,  as  a  boy,  being  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  recitfilions,  burst  into  tears,  aud  that  HeTi> 
dotus  thereupon  declared  the  hoy',s  nature  was  ri[ieriin;^  towards 
learning,  baa  the  appearani^e  of  being  an  itiventioii  fiue  to  tho 
desiro  of  graramariana  to  briu^  the  two  great  historianB  into 
ooiinection  with  each  other,  ami,  further,  is  hard  to  bulieva  be- 
cause of  the  chronological  difficulties.  If  we  swpjxiee  that  the 
tecitation  took  place  when  Thucydidea  was  fifteen  years  old, 
B,C.  456,  Herodotus  can  scarcely  liave  been  thirty  years  of  age 
then,  had  probably  not  yet  visited  Egyptj  and  conid  hanlly  hava 
composed  any  of  hia  work.  ]Jut  although  we  may  rrject  this 
atory,  there  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lucian  '  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  Herodotus  gave  recitations  at  the  Ulyinpia,  in  Athens, 
Corinth,  Argo?,  and  Sparta.  As  far  as  Atliens  is  concerned,  tho 
testimony  of  Lucian  is  amply  contirnied  by  Eusebius,^  and  by 
the  author  of  the  attack  on  Herodotus  {De  Malujuitaie  HefOiioH) 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Plutarch.  Tho  latter  (c  26) 
states  that  the  Athenians  decreed  a  gift  of  teu  talents  to  Hero- 
dotii?,  and  the  former  states  that  Herodotus  was  "honoured" 
by  the  EoulS  of  the  Athenians  for  reciting  his  works  to  them. 
These  statements  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, and  as  proving  a  recitation  at  Athens  at  least 

Taking  it  as  proved  that  Herodotus  did  give  readings  of  his 
History,  we  shall  see  that  the  work  is  not  complete,  and  that 
tlierefore  his  readings  were  probably  of  selections  from,  and  not 
the  wliole  of  his  history.  In  the  tirst  place,  tlie  last  chapter  of 
the  last  book  was  presumably  not  meant  to  conclude  the  work. 
It  contains'  no  indication  that  it  is  tho  last  chapter,  does  not 
Bum  up  the  work,  nor  does  it  present  anything  corresponding 
to  the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  histoiy.  In  the 
next  place,  the  History  does  not  comprise  the  last  phases  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Ijarbarians,  the  battles  at 
tho  P^urymedon  and  Salamis  in  Cyprus.^     It  thus  seeniB  that 

^  Laciim  flauriBhed  about  A.D.  160,  waa  n  Sf  ri^n  bj  birth,  a  lawyer  \\y 
JHvfession  ;  wau  (troeurKtor  cif  Ei,'ypt  under  Marcua  AnrQliaa,  and  died  under 
Commodua.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  l«rge  number  of  nmuHing  warkjt.  The 
puBage  to  which  reference  is  muile  in  the  text  occurs  in  Luciau't  ffevod"lu« 
or  jStion,  a  light  und  humoruui  a[rjyc'kl  to  the  cduoftted  pubUo  of  Muce- 
donift  to  give  Lucian'a  works  a.  fuvuitrable  receptiou, 

*  See  ante,  p.  69  n. 

3  But,  on  the  trther  hand,  it  ahouM  be  nbserved  that  HeroJotua  may  have 
re^rdeil  the  Peraiau  wars  na  tho  consumniation  of  the  atru;j;gle  between 
Greek  and  haTbarittii,  ami  may  have  conxidtir^'d  the  repuhia  of  the  latter  frota 
Greece  as  the  oatural  coucliUiioa  of  ib«  fight  for  libertj^.    lu  lltat  cue,  ie 
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Herodotus  uiiast  have  contemplated  continuing  his  work  down 
to  a  lutf-r  date  tlian  it  reaches  as  we  have  it.  If,  in  olijection 
to  this,  it  is  allerjed  that  the  division  of  tLc  work  into  niua 
hooks,  Bained  after  the  Muses,  exchides  the  possibility  of  a 
tcath  Jravin*,'  been  added,  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  point  out  thai 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  work  itself  of  any  such  division. 
When  Herodotus  wishes  in  any  passage  to  refer  to  some  othei 
passage,  lie  does  not  refer  to  the  number  of  the  book,  as  Jose- 
phxiB,  for  instance,  does,  but  saya  "in  tlie  former"  or  "  th« 
latter  part  of  my  History."  "^  The  first  author  wJio  knows  the 
division  into  booke  is  Diodorus  Siculus,^  and  the  first  who 
knows  them  by  the  names  of  the  Muses  is  Lucian.  From  thia 
wo  may  infer  that  it  was  by  the  Alexandrine  «:,'rammarians  that 
the  names  of  the  Muses  were  given  to  the  books. 

Xot  only  does  Herodotus  seem  to  have  broken  off  without 
bringin;^  his  History  down  to  its  proper  termination,  but  he  also 
sceins  not  to  ha%'e  finished  that  which  he  did  write.  Thus  ha 
promises^  to  say  more  about  Ephialtea  (wlio  betrayed  th* 
Greeks  at  ThermopylsB)  in  a  later  part  of  the  History,  but  neve* 
does  say  anythinji  more.  He  also  promises*  to  *,'ii'e  an  accouiit 
of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  but  he  never  redeem* 
his  promise.  Again,*  he  promises  to  say  more  about  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  in  his  "  Assyrian  History,"  but  wa  have  no  Assy- 
rian history.  "VVlvether  Herodotus  ever  wrote  the  Assyrian 
history  whii.-h  he  promises,  and  whether,  if  ho  wrote  it,  he  in- 
tended to  publish  it  separately  or  as  part  of  the  work  we  have, 
are  questions  ivhich  do  not  seem  t4>  admit  of  beinj^  settled. 
Aristotle **  alludes  to  an  account  of  tlio  siege  of  Nineveh — by 
Herodotus  according  to  some  MSS-,  by  Hesiod  according  to 
most  MSS-  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Hesiod 'could  come 
to  be  writing  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  this  difficulty,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly 
intended,  at  least,  to  give  an  account  of  the  siege,  incline  ui 
rather  to  think  tliat  Herodotus  did  write  his  Assyrian  history.' 

relate  tbe  operations  of  Cimon  on  tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor  would  lie  an  nnti* 
climax,  BnH,  furilier,  would  liavc  curried  Herodotus  into  the  period  of  inter- 
BjJ  UiiiKettKion  which  led  to  tloc  PKlopoutieMiim  wnr,  iind  ia  u  repugnant  to 
the  natinnal  feeling^  which  prciliituinatca  his  work  as  it  was  latneutable  to  hia 
pRn-HcHtfnio  niitid. 

'  Jh  V.  36  hti  refers  to  i.  qs  ;  lu  i.  75  to  i.  107 ;  in  viL  93  to  i.  171 ;  in  iL 
161  to  iy.  159  ;  in  v.  as  to  viii.  137  ;  in  vi.  19  to  i.  92. 

*  xi.  57.  Dioiktrtm  of  Sicily  fluuriahed  ubiiut  B.C.  40  ;  he  wrote  a  Iiuko  hi»» 
trtry  in  forty  hook«  [0i0Xia&^icrj),  denliiig  with  a  prriod  of  iioo  years  (euding 
with  the  couqueat  of  Gaul  hy  OkbatN     We  havo  Itooka  i.-v.  and  Xt.-xx. 

^  ¥11.  213.  *  i.  106. 

6  i.  184.  «  Mist.  An,  viii.  18. 

'  Hh*  diffi'stiltT'  of  the  word  rtTolijKe  being  used  hy  Ariutothi — &  \roni 
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In  this  case,  it  was  not  incnrpnrated  ^  with  the  work  w  hich  we 
possess,  as  HerodoUia  Keenis  tn  have  intended,  and  this  h  a 
fresh  indication  thnt  the  work  ia  iiiconiplistt?.  Tfius,  allliou|»h 
Herodotus  i^nve  various  readings  from  his  work  before  lie  linullj 
Betthni  down  in  Thiirii,  and  evidently  wrote  or  revi^^ed  uiaiiy 
pisSiiEfes  of  the  hist  four  h<jok8  durinj^t  his  stay  at  Thurii,^  he 
yet  neitker  brought  the  wotk  to  a  concltision  nor  completed  hia 
rpvision. 

Unfinished  though  the  work  is,  it  is  so  far  from  being  left  ii> 
a  disorderly  state,  that  one  of  its  charms,  and  of  it3  points  ol 
BUfieriority  over  previous  prose,  is  its  unity.  This  unity  is  due 
to  its  simplicity  of  conception.  Herodotus'  one  theme  is  the 
conflict  between  tlie  Greeks  and  the  kirbnrians,  and  with  this 
theme  all  the  episodes  have  a  direct  connection.  To  this  simple 
conception  Herodotus  wa.s  led  by  tlie  sentiment  of  natiomility, 
which  nerved  the  better-minded  Greeks  to  their  successful  re- 
sistance, hut  unfortunately  was  disappearinfr  rapidly  in  the  later 
years  of  Herodotus'  own  lifa  The  Hcdlas  of  Herodotus  includes 
Miletus  and  Gyrene,  Sicily  and  Rhodea.^  He  evidently  hfis 
prent  sympathy  with  that  state  which  made  the  greato.st  sacri- 
fices for  the  national  good  in  the  PL'r^ian  wars — Athens  ;  and 
with  a  boldness  which,  in  view  of  the  envy  and  hatred  that 
was  rife  against  Athens  at  the  time  he  wr  te,  deserves  credit, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  show  it,  Tims  he  properly  calls  atten- 
tion^ to  the  patriotism  of  the  Atheniana  in  resignin;.?  the  com- 
mand of  the  flt'et  to  tlio  Spartans  {thou^^h,  as  they  contributed 
tho  largest  contingent,  they  had  the  best  claim  to  t^ike  the  mari- 
time lead),  rather  than  cause  dissension  among  the  allied  Greeks  ; 
and  he  rather  goea  out  of  his  way  to  declare*  that,  however 


more  naturally  applying  to  tlia  poefc  Hflsiod  rather  than  the  hiBtoriun  Hero- 
dolus— gjies  fur  little,     Luciau  uaea  the  word  ^Siitf  of  Herudotu*, 

That  Ctesiis  wrote  in  ortler  to  explode  Hcrotlotua'  Assyrinn  history  there 
ii  no  evidence  to  kIiow.  But  if  t{erodotn«  did  write  nn  Asayrian  history,  we 
might  conjecture  thmt  CteKiaH*  object  wtui  to  attnck  him. 

1  i.  84  Heema  to  show  that  Herod'>tn9  intended  to  incnri>or»te  it,  and  ill. 
/.60  would  t»e  the  natuml  plai:e.  That  the  Medea,  Hnd  not  the  Persians,  do- 
■tniyed  the  ^HsyrSaii  [niwer  (Uaaiiof,  Fleckeinfit'x  Jahrliueh,  1877)  would  Hot 
]>rove)it  Hi'rfidotUB  from  utilisini;  hiH  Assyrinn  ntitei. 

-  Stein  (Inirod.  23)  given  the  following  riuMtagea  referring  to  B,c.  432  or 
Inter ;  v  77  mention  of  the  Fropyljea,  finisiiied  iu  B.C.  431  ;  vij.  233,  seizure 
tti  Platiefe  by  the  Thebans,  B.C.  43T  ;  vi.  gi.  expulsion  of  the  jS;^inet»,  b.O. 
431;  vii.  137,  execution  of  the  Spurtan  nmhassador*  at  Atbcu*,  B,C.  430; 
ix.  73  and  vi  98,  referfnioes  to  tlie  l''eh>pO!Hiesiiin  war.  Thurii  wns  founded 
B.O.  444,  and,  even  if  Herodotus  did  nut  go  tliere  in  that  year,  he  prubabty 
•Was  there  from  B.C.  432  on. 

"  See  Stein  and  WikmI  [Catena  Clatsieorum)  on  L  9a.  See  aliO'  vii  1:7  and 
U.  183. 
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unpopulaT  the  opinion  may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  the  Athe- 
niiiiis,  when  thoy  abandoned  Athens  and  took  to  their  "  wuoden 
walls"  in  necordanec  with  the  oracle,  saved  H<dlas,  Tlie  demcw 
cratic  goverament  of  Athens  alao  pleased  him.  He  disapproved 
of  tyranny  and  of  olifjarchyj  and  believed  in  equality ;  and  he 
ascribes  the  rise  of  Athena  to  her  escape  from  tyranny.^  But 
this  liking  fox  Athena  does  not  make  him  a  blind  partisan.  H* 
has  praise  for  Athena'  great  rival,  Sparta,^  and  even  for  the 
courage  of  the  EcBotians,^  although  they  were  traitors,  and  fot 
the  Corinthians.* 

Herodotus'  breadth  of  view  and  hie  sentiment  of  natioiialitj 
is  due  in  part  to  his  extensive  travels,  which  tended  to  rnake 
liim  cosmopolitan,  and  feid  his  kinship  with  all  Hellenes  where- 
soever planted ;  but  it  is  atiil  more  due  to  liis  being  an  Aeiatia 
Greek,  The  natural  boundary  of  the  Persian  kiuf^'dom  towards 
the  west  was  the  jjEgsean,  and  farther  tliau  this  Persian  states- 
men would  liave  had  little  temptation  to  extend  tlieir  nile  but 
for  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  relation  of 
Greece  to  the  Persian  empire  was  in  the  time  of  Darius  much 
like,  tltat  of  Britain  to  t)io  Roman  empire.  The  Channel  niij?ht 
have  remained  the  boundary  of  Roman  rule  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  tribes  of  Gaul  found  a  perpetual  refuge  and  an  ever- 
ready  assistance  from  their  kinsfolk  in  Britain,  and  therefor© 
peace  could  not  be  lasting  in  Gaul  until  Britain  also  was  sub- 
dued. The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  same  way,  could 
not  be  expected  to  become  contented  euhjects  of  the  great  king 
BO  long  as  their  bretliren  across  the  ^jjaean  remained  free.  It 
was  to  the  Greeks  in  Greece,  without  distinction,  that  the  Greeks 
in  Asia  Minor  looked  for  assistance  in  their  struggles  against 
the  barbarians,  whether  Persian  or  Lydian,  and  this  of  itself 
served  to  make  the  Asiatic  Greeks  think  little  of  minor  divi- 
fiioiis  and  much  of  their  common  nationality. 

A  strong  national  feeling,  then,  running  all  through  Hero- 
dotus' work,  is  one  thing  which  gives  unity  to  his  History. 
Another  is  the  predominance  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Nemesis, 
a  tlieory  which  the  overthrow  of  the  enormoiis  power  of  Persia 
by  a  handful  of  Greeks  is  regarded  hy  Herodotng  as  verifying.* 
Kemesifl,  the  visitation  which  lights  from  heaven  on  over-great 
prosperity,  as  the  lightuing  strikes  the  tallest   trees  and  th« 


>   T.  78. 

"  ix.  67. 


VII.  103.  aao. 
V.  75,  92- 


•  1-8,  13,  34,  91,  130,  141,  189 ;  ir.  I ;  vL  44 ;  vii.  8^12.  16,  18.  ao.  acg  j 
ix.  iia. 
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loftiest  hoTiBes/  does  not  appear  in  Homer»^  but  is  to  bo  found 
in  Hesiud,^  iu  Piudar,*  -^chylus,"  Sophocles,*  and  Eitripitlea.'^ 
The  workirifjs  of  Nemesis  are  seen  by  Herodotus  not  ohiy  in  the 
defeat  of  Peraia,  but  in  the  fall  of  CrcBsua^  and  of  Afiriea,' 
ajui  in  the  taJea  of  Polycr-ites  (iii.  40),  Oroetea  <iiL  12S),  Ary 
aiidcs  (iv.  16&),  Pherctinie  {iv.  205),  Cleomeiies  (vi.  84),  Talthy- 
bius  (vii.  137),  and  the  death  of  Mardoniua  (ix,  64);  in  the 
result  of  Cyrus'  expedition  against  the  Massasetra,  that  ol 
Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  Darius  against  the 
Scytbs  (vii,  18).  Nemesis  is  incurred  by  conspicuous  proa- 
jwrity,  but  the  absence  of  such  prosperity  is  no  safeguard,^* 
for  uu  one  may  escape  from  the  "envy"  or  "jealousy  "  of  the 
gods.  Short  as  life  is,  Herodotus  snys,'^  there  never  yet  was 
or  will  be  a  man  who  does  not  wish  more  than  once  that  he 
were  dead  :  Heaven  gives  man  a  taste,  but  grud-^es  him  more  of 
tlie  pleasure  of  life.  Thus  Nemesis  and  jealousy,  together  cover- 
ing; the  whole  of  human  experience,  atford  a  universally  appli- 
cable explanation  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  indivi- 
duals and  countries  go  ;  and  these  vicissitudes  it  is  the  business 
of  the  historiau  to  record.  This  is  Herodotoa'  philosophy  0/ 
history. 

His  God  is  not  only  a  jealous  God,  but  one  who  visits  the 
Bins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children.  That  Heaven  punished 
ofTeuiiers  in  their  own  persons  and  rewarded  the  righteous, 
Herodotus  firmly  believed,  and  he  recortls  many  instance-'?  in 
whicli  this  liappened.^''  But  there  remained  cases  which  Hei"o- 
dotuSf  like  Solon  and  jiEschylus,  seemed  to  think  found  a  satis- 
factory explanation  in  ancestral  guilt  Thus  GnBsus  paid  the 
penalty  for  Gyges'  ertme.^' 
I    Puly  theism  Herodotus  practically  abandons.     He  prefers  not 

*  »ii.  10. 

'  But  we  find,  e,g,  Od.  rii.  283— 

Albs  (ttriou,  tare  ixdktrra  ptfuffcarat  naxi  tpya 

•  JPifih.  T,  65 ;  01.  Tiii.  114. 

•  Aj.  75a  ;  Fhil.  776. 

•  iii.  40. 


»  Op.  198  ;  Th.  333. 

•  S.  c  Th.  419  iitid  ^30  ef.  teq.  ;  P.  V,  936, 

»  Fr.  964 


t 


'  !■  34-. 

'*  Uerodotui  does  indeed  »ay,  Tii.  10,  that  whereas  Qod  doea  nat  allow  tba 
grent  to  vaiiiit  tbemKelvei,  the  sniull  cauie  him  no  iiritfitioi).  But  thi»  pro- 
bably Ehauld  be  cunaidf^rcd  merely  an  antithetioal  wnj  of  emphnaijsiDj;  th« 
doctrine  of  Nemeaia,  and  not  lu  inoonsifiterit  with  the  pa.ss(t.ge  referred  to  in 
the  next  note. 

"  vii.  46. 

"  JS.ij.  i.  19,  aa,  34,  86,  87,  91,  130,  159^,  167  r  ii.  iHi  H3i  tao ;  iii.  126 ;  it. 
136,  flos ;  v.  56,  66,  73,  76,  79,  80 ;  tI.  7a,  84,  86 ;  viii.  36^  37,  67,  IU9  ;  ix. 

L  8,  13,  91.     Other  iuatanoei,  Ir.  149 ;  riL  137,  197. 
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to  commit  himself,^  and,  tliougli  tie  tells  many  atoriea  of  thi 
gods,  is  careful  not  to  guarantee  thenij^  when  ho  does  not  deny 
them.^  In  the  spirit  of  toleration  he  allows  that  the  effecta 
of  an  earthquake  mifjht  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Poseidon.* 
Strange  to  say,  he  speaks  of  the  sun  as  a  ^od.^  Perhaps  this  is 
a  RUiro  and  natural  inconsistency,  or  he  may  have  deliberately 
nseil  the  expression  to  guard  himself  from  the  charge  of  atheism, 
"which  a  denial  of  the  sun's  divinity  brought  on  Anaxagoraa, 
Tvitli  whom  he  may  have  been,  and  with  whoso  works  he  pro- 
"bably  was,  acquainted,*  But,  although  not  a  polytheist,  Hero- 
dotua  was  not  an  atheist.  He  believes  in  a  God  and  in  fate.' 
From  fate  neither  man  *  nor  even  god  can  escape,''  It  is  thua 
that  Riatiy  things^  otherwise  hard  to  understand,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  ^^  and  Herodotus  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out  how 
everything  was  ordained  by  Providence.-'^  Consistently  with 
this  belief  in  fate,  Herodotus  believes  in  oracles  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  what  is  fated. ^^  Instances  of  non-fulfilracnt  of  an 
oracle  are,  of  course,  explained  away  ;  either  the  inquirer  was 
guilty  in  some  way,^^  or  the  oracle  was  a  forgery,^*  or  due  to 
bribery. '5  It  further  harmonises  with  this  belief  in  fate  and 
oracles  that  Herodotus  believed  also  in  omens.^* 

1  Jx.  65. 

"  Kff.  i,  132  ;   ii.  44,  go,  53,  57,  122,  123  ;  iii.  7,  16,  iii ;  iv.  15,  179  ;  y.  86  ; 

»j,  69,  80,  105,  117  ;  vii.  139,  153. 

3  Kff.  i.  i8a  ;  ii.  57.  *  vii.  129.  s  ii.  24, 

•  Cf.  his  derivation,  ii.  52,  of  9(6$ — KiuTfUfi  Oiyres — with  AnDixagoraa 
Account  uf  croatioQ  (Ritter  and  Fieller,  53},  Timn  xfn^fiara,  fv  ifi^aH.  «7ra 

1  6  0tbt,  i  ial^citif,  rb  henfiitviov,  rh  xpf^f^**,  /J-oipa,  irtrptijfjUitjf.  Cf.  the  ex- 
presftions  iStt,  tfitWt,  XP^*"*'?  toTd  KfKpifiivnv,  i.  S,  91  ;  ii.  133,  i6l  ] 
iii.  139,  153  ;  iv.  92  ;  vi.  64  j  vii.  116,  146  |  viii.  54  ;  ix.  93,  109, 

•  i.  91 ;  iiL  44.  65  J  vii.  17  ;  viii.  6,  13  ;  in,  16, 

•  i.  91. 

"»  E.g.  i.  45.  86,  87.  90,  129,  15s,  162 ;  ii.  120,  133,  139,  i6r  ;  iii.  ar,  30,  4j 
Tig  ;  iv.  79  ;  v.  33,  92  ;  vi.  64,  135  ;  vii.  10,  12,  16;  ix.  gt. 

1'  i  45,  53-55,  62,  87.  91,  118,  lao,  155, 159 ;  ii.  120,  133,  139,  161 ;  iii.  77^ 
Xo8,  142  ;  iv.  8,  79,  150-159,  164;  V.  93  ;  vii.  170 ;  viii.  6-13,  94,  100,  101  j 
Ix.  91. 

**  The  olnef  instances  of  oracles  are  :  i.  7,  13,  »6,  53.  55,  65  «g.,  91,  165 ; 
H,  18.  29,  135,  155  ;  iii.  57,  64  ;  iv.  150-156,  203  ;  v.  90  seq.  ;  vi.  76  nq.,  86, 
«35;  vii.  Ill,  140- 148,  220  ;  viii.  36,  114,  134;  ix.  33,  93. 

"  E.f}.  GIhuous,  vi.  86,  or  CroecuB,  L  91. 

»  vii.  6, 

1*  BHi>ecia]ly  in  the  c.aae  of  the  Pythia,  e.fi,  ii.  49  ;  t,  63  ;  vL  66. 

w  i,  23,  59,  78,  87.  JS9,  167,  175 ;  ii.  jo,  46.  83 ;  iii.  76,  86,  153  ;  iv.  64,  79, 
a03  ;  V.  90  ;  vi.  27,  82,  98,  107,  117  ;  vii.  37,  57  teq,,  219  stu. ;  viii.  20,  ^7  »«/•# 
41,  64  Sfq,  ;  ix.  91.  Willi  tljis  belief  in  liestiuy  s»t]<J  uTiusles  H«ro(^otua  natu- 
rully  presents  u«  with  ex»in]>lca  of  the  ii-ony  of  fortune,  e.f?.  tlie  tale  of 
A<iriwtu»,  whose  very  endeavour  to  save  ia  the  mrans  of  hia  killiiif;  Oroesiw' 
son  AtjB,  wlioso  death  hy  a  spear  hatl  been  f  retold  to  and  Ruarded  ngninst 
hj  CnxsuB  (i.  34-45).    It  ia  iutereating  to  observe  that  the  irony  of  fortune, 
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The  belief  of  Herodotua  in  Nemesia  and  fate  gives  unitj  to 
his  work,  for  the  history  which  ho  relates  is  rej,'avded  by  him 
as  but  the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan  preonUiined  from  all 
time.  Eat  a  theory  is  dangerous  for  a  historian,  who  may  un- 
consciously be  drawn  into  adapting  facts  to  suit  his  theory,  and 
it  thus  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  credibility  of  Hero 
dotiia.  The  credibih'ty  of  a  writer  depends  on  his  capacity,  bir 
honesty,  and  his  means  of  information.  Under  the  hoad  ol 
capacity  we  have  to  distinguish  betwettn  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
for  statinff  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  his  capacity 
for  estimating  the  evidence  of  others  :  and  in  the  case  of  Hero- 
dotus it  is  the  more  necessary  to  observe  this  distinction,  be- 
cause»  in  conformity  witli  the  custom  of  logo^raphers,  he  regarded 
it  quite  as  much  part  of  his  task  to  describe  the  land,  ntonu- 
nientsi,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  peoples  whose  history  he  was 
writtiiji,  as  to  write  their  history.  Tlie  historical  events  which 
Herodotus  recorded  happened  before  his  time,  and  came  to  him 
from  the  lips  of  others  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  countries  and 
peoftlcs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  his  own  travels. 
With  regard,  then,  to  his  cajxicity  for  this  portion  of  his  work, 
the  essential  conditions  are  that  he  should  have  been  an  accu- 
rate observer,  and  that  he  should  be  ahle  to  distinguish  in  his 
statements  between  what  bo  himself  observed  and  what  he  was 
told  by  others.  But  in  forming  our  opinion  we  should  be  on 
our  guard  against  applying  the  fitandani  of  modern  times  to  an 
ancient  author,  Tiiu.';,  naturalists  of  the  present  day — owing 
partly  to  the  modern  taste  for  sport  and  to  moiloiTi  weapons  uf 
precision — are  accustnmcd  to  much  closer  stndy,  both  of  spcci- 
mena  and  of  the  habits  of  the  living'  animal,  than  any  Greek 
naturtdists.  Wo  are  not,  theiefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
acqnaititrmce  of  Herotlotus  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  vaa 
n  distant  one ;  that  he  hag  no  accurate  measurements  of  thu 
latter,  and  little  knovvledge  of  the  confurraation  of  the  jaws 
of  the  former  ;  that  he  is  apt  to  confound  the  poisonous  asp 
wiUi  the  equally  venomous  homed  viper  j  that  he  makes  mis- 
take.«  about  pisciculture  ;  and  accepts  without  close  investigation 
Vfhit  he  was  told,  by  the  natives.    In  this  branch  of  kuowled<[e, 


which,  fchongh  it  ia  not,  aa  has  Bometimea  been  supjiosefl,  a  pecaliarly  SophtK 
clettii  coiiL'e|itK>n,  ia  thoroughly  rooted  in  Greclt  litcfHture  from  Homer  on- 
WBid«,  is  nut  by  any  menna  peculiar  to,  nur  in  its  etirlient  insituico  fiiiinil  in, 
Gre«k  I'tcrutiare.  Seventeen  huinlred  yenrs  before  Clirirtt,  11  story,  wliich  is 
preeerved  in  the  Harris  papyrus  (5cx>,  tiimslnted  in  tbe  iiv'n'di  tif  the  PiuC, 
li.  153-lto),  wns  tuld  in  K^ypt  of  a  priiinn  whose  tlcath,  tVtiil  and  foiolttbl, 
WHS,  in  Hocordnuce  with  th«  prediotiu'U,  bruu^bb  about  by  bis  d<jg,  whiafa 
feried  to  suve  him. 
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Herodotus  falls  below  the  modem,  btifc  not  below  the  ancient, 
ptaiiJard,  anil  will  compare  favourably  with  Aristotle,  who 
wrote  on  zoology'.  If  wo  set  aside  this  special  depnrtmeiit  of 
inquiry,  and  consider  him  not  as  a  naturalist,  but  sa  a  general 
obRorver,  we  find,  iu  the  first  place,  that  he  recognises  the  dif- 
ference between  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  and  hearsay,* 
and  that  he  is  generally  careful  to  inform  ua  to  xvhich  kind  of 
testimony  a  statement  belongs.^  In  the  next  place,  it  is  gene- 
rally aiimitted  that  "  what  he  saw  himself  he  may  be  supposed 
to  describe  with  fair  accuracy."  *  Everything,  of  course,  he  did 
not  observe,  lie  does  not  state,  for  instance,  that  the  Egyptians 
used  gold  and  glass  as  well  as  bronze  for  drinking  vessels  ;  tliat 
they  ate  wheaten  as  well  as  other  bread  ;  *  that  women  as  well 
as  men  plied  the  loom  in  Egypt,*  and  that  they  drove  the  woof 
upwanls  as  well  as  downwards.  But,  nevertheless,  he  gives 
us  a  picture  of  Egypt  as  lie  saw  it,  the  charm  of  which  is  in- 
disputable, and  wliich  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  charming. 

As  an  observer,  then,  Herodotus  may  be  credited  with  capa- 
city. In  the  historical  portions  of  his  work  we  must  look  for 
other  qualities  to  establish  his  capacity.  To  begin  with,  lie  has 
the  first  great  quality  of  a  historian  :  he  distinguishes  between 
facts  and  his  infcrouces  from  them.  Wliat  was  told  to  him  he 
tells  to  us,  and  gives  ns  hia  authority  ;  he  draws  his  own  infer- 
ences, but  also  gives  his  reader  the  opportunity  to  draw  other 
inferences.*  Further,  he  does  not  present  us  with  that  version 
alone  of  an  event  which  he  considers  most  likely,  but  lays 
before  the  reader  all  the  versions  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
clioosing  one  himself,  but  also  leavins,'  the  reader  liberty  of 
choice.'  Aj^ain,  he  is  free  from  the  error  of  infallibility  ;  if  he 
cannot  test  the  truth  of  a  story,  he  admits  his  ignorance.^ 

As  Hero  iotus  is  so  careful  to  distinguish  between  what  he 
has  heard  and  what  ho  infers  therefiom,  and  to  give  hia  autho- 
rities, his  capacity  for  estimating  evidence  becomes  a  matter  of 

>  ii.  99- 

*  E.ff.  ii.  99;  I.  184  ;  ii.  lao,  *9,  53,  113  ;  lii.4S ;  It.  173,  179,  187, 

*  Prof.  Sayce's  Serodotui,  p.  xxxii. 

*  H.  37-  '  "■  3^ 

*  viL  isa  ;  li.  123.  146;  Jii.  9 ;  i>.  195  ;  t.  45 ;  tIi.  339. 

'  E.ff.  he  gives  two  .accounts  of  fjimbj-gcs'  murder  of  his  tUtcr,  of  th« 
crijpn  of  Cambyses'  war  ajftiinst  Egypl  (iii.  1),  of  tbe  fate  of  the  Samiani 
Bent  to  Cambyscs  by  Polycrates  tiiu  45),  of  tlie  motives  of  certaiu  Spai  tana 
in  suiiportiiif?  tlie  insurgeiitR  agniiist  r««lycrates  (iii.  46),  of  tbe  losa  of  the 
Spiirtan  bowl  sent  to  Cyrus  (i.  70),  of  tlie  story  of  lo  (t.  3),  of  the  mutivea 
of  Oreates  in  aHaaasiiiatiri!^  PolycrateK,  of  the  ongia  of  the  Soytha,  aud  of 
tbe  feud  between  At}ieiia  uttil  Egina. 

*  o6k  Ix"  arpiKlidt  tlxttw  ia  ft  perpctuftUy  redarring  formula  with 
liim. 
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less  consequence.  But  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
gettinjj  evidence  at  first  haml,  if  possible,'  and  nutui-olly  prefer? 
that  version  of  an  event  which  has  tlic  best  evidence  to  aui>port 
it  It  is,  however,  at  thi?  point,  that  his  theory  of  Nemesis  and 
fate  affects  his  credibility  as  a  historian.  \Vlien  the  evidence 
for  two  versions  of  an  event  was  about  equal,  Herodotus  cannot 
he  blamed  for  choosing  that  version  which  accoivls  with  his 
theory.  In  such  a  case  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  take  into 
account  the  temlency  of  a  f^enenil  law,  and  to  give  weight  to 
general  coiisii]eration9.  What  is  not  legitimate  is  for  the  his- 
torian to  imagine  that  conformity  with  his  theory  dispenses  him 
from  the  necessity  of  further  investigation;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  theory  frequently  led  Herodotus  into  taking  a 
euperficial  yiew  of  history,  accepting  fate  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  an  event,  about  the  causes  of  which  he  might  have  found 
out  and  told  us  nar>re.  Ou  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  rejected  the  better-attested  ver- 
sion because  it  did  not  harmonise  with  his  theory.  He  believed 
his  theory  to  be  well  enough  estaljlished  to  dis[>euse  with  audi 
props,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  an  application  of  the 
iloctrine  of  Nemesis  when  the  facts  do  not  support  it.  Nor  does 
his  appetite  for  the  marvellous — although  it  occasionally  led 
liim  to  record,  if  not  to  believe,  some  very  extraordinary  tales  told 
him  in  the  East,  as,  e.g.  tliat  about  the  cats  in  Egypt — prevent 
him  from  exercising  a  perpetual  criticism  on  what  he  was  told  or 
from  frequently  rejecting  the  staries  he  heard. 

Herodotus'  capacity  as  a  historical  writer  is  marred  by  his 
tendency  to  overlook  general  causes  and  to  see  only  personal 
motives,  to  eulistitute  occasions  for  causes.  Thus,  he  ascribes 
tlie  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes  to  personal  motives 
on  the  part  of  Harpagua  and  Cyrus  ;  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  to  an  eye-doctor's  desiirc  for  revenge  ;  Darius'  design 
of  invading  Greece  t<j  the  intrigues  of  Democedee,  the  enslaved 
physieiaUf  who  longed  to  return  to  Greece  ;  the  Ionian  revolt  to 
the  pecuniary  difliculties  of  Aristagoras ;  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Samoa  under  Darius  to  the  monarch's  gratitude  to  Syloson  ; 
and  the  ellVminafiy  of  tlie  Lydians  to  Crceaus'  suggestion  t4j 
Cyrus  that  iitvy  shnuhl  be  cnmi)ell«d  to  live  luxuciously.  But 
here,  again,  IIiTiMlotus  \6  no  wor-^e  than  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  (ireeco,  whi>  iniugined,  for  instance,  that  the  unnatural  camp- 
life  of  the  S^iartans  was,  not  tlie  result  of  hostile  pressure  from 
without,  exerted  for  centuries,  but  due  to  the  fiat  of  a  singlq 
lawgiver,  and  also  believed  that  a  similar  state  of  things  could 

»  iii.  115. 
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be  bKraijlvt  about  elsewhere  by  the  mere  cominanJ  of  a  philo- 
sophtciil  kmi». 

Anoihor  defect  which  Herodotus  ehared  in  common  with 
other  Gieek  writers,  <ind  which,  though  in  a  ditfurent  way, 
marred  the  jihilosophy  as  well  as  tlie  liistory  of  Greek  writers, 
was  ignorance  of  foreign  languages.  In  the  course  of  hia 
travels  he  picked  up  about  a  score  of  foreign  words ; '  but 
when  he  i^ya  ^  that  Persian  proper  namoa  express  always  some 
bodily  or  mental  excellence,  and  that  they  invariably  end  in  «, 
he  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  So,  too,  his  remark 
that  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes,^  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
foreigners  generally  *  was  like  tlie  chirping  of  birds,  shows  th 
he  had  learnt  no  language  but  his  own. 

The  result  of  this  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  was  th 
Herodotus  had  to  depend  fur  mnch  of  his  information  abo 
the  foreign  countries  he  visited  on  interpretera  ;  and  this  brin 
us  to  the  second  point  we  have  to  consider  in  connection  wit 
the  credibility  of  Herodotus— his  means  of  inform;ition,  la 
the  cji>=e  of  public  monuments  or  docunienta,  of  which  there 
existed  nuthentic  translations  from  the  original  into  Greek, 
Herodotus'  linguistic  ignorance  wouM  not  vitiate  hi=?  stateineiits, 
and  it  ia  probable  tliat  it  wsis  on  such  translations  tliat  hia 
accounts  ot  Darius'  cadastral  system/  the  itinerary  to  Sardia,* 
and  the  description  of  Xerxes'  army  '''  rested.  But  in  the  case 
of  inscriptions  which  ho  had  to  get  translated  by  his  interpreter, 
e.g,  tlie  inscriptions  about  the  amount  of  onions  consumed  dur- 
ing the  Iniilding  of  a  pyramid,^  or  about  the  method  of  building 
a  pyramid,*  or  the  pillars  in  Palestine  commemorating  the  co:  " 
quest,*,  whether  of  Sesostris  or  Rameses  II.  or  the  Hittites, 
obviou!>ly  the  translation  depended  on  the  capmcity  of  the  trans- 
lator, not  of  Herodotus,  and  is  of  uncertain  value.  Considera- 
tions of  this  sort  apply  to  the  wliole  of  Herodotus'  Persian  and 
Egyptian  history.  He  depended  entirely  on  his  interpreter  or 
dnigoiiian,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  rather  folkdore  than 
liir=tnry,  the  tale  of  Khamnsinitus,  and  not  the  real  history  of  the 
Egyptian  dyntisties  ;  and  we  are  the  gainers.  The  monuments 
ft'ill  reveal  to  us  in  course  of  lime  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  but  Herodotus  has  given  us  what  the  monuments  canool 


1  They  will  be  found  in  i.  105,  no,  139,  172,  187.  19a  ;  ii.  a,  30.  46.  09,  771 
Bi,  94,  105.  543  ;  i'i-  8.  88  ;  iv.  23,  27,  52,  59,  no,  117,  155,  192 ;  t.  9 ;  vi.  98, 
119  ;  viii.  85,  98  ;  ix.  no, 
^  i.  140.  '  i".  183.  *  iu  57.  •  iii.  8g, 

'  T.  52,  ^  vii.  60  Kq.  '  ii.  laj.  •  ii.  13& 

^''  ii.  101,  136.     Commeutiiturs  iliffer  Very  mnrli  on  thfiH  passages.     Othof 
exTODeoiuly  translated  iu&criptioiiB,  i.  187  ;  iii.  68. 
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Rveal,  and  what  would  have  otherwise  utterly  perished — a  failb 
ful  and  charming  version  of  tho  popular  stories  current  in  the 
itreeta  of  Memphis  in  his  day. 

Witli  Herodotus'  Greek  history  the  case  is  dilTerent  Some 
of  tho  inscriptions  which  he  consulted  were  inuluubtedly  for- 
geries, e.g.  the  Cadmeian  inscriptions  at  Thebes,'  and  were 
known  by  himself  to  l*  forgeries,  e.g.  tlie  offerings  of  Croeaus  at 
Delphi  falsely  inscribed  as  ofFiirings  from  Spiirta.*  But  many 
were  genuine  and  vivhrablo,  e.g.  tliose  on  the  field  of  Tliermo- 
pyke,^  tlie  list  at  Delphi  of  the  Greeks  at  Sahimia  *  and  Platteae,* 
and  that  of  Mandrocles  in  tho  temple  of  Here  at  Samoa.*  The 
value  of  his  accounts  of  the  various  ancient  works  of  art  whicli 
he  saw  is  less  than  that  of  the  inscriptions.  Thus  what  Hero- 
dotus tella  ns  of  Crcesusi,  Alyattes,  and  Gyges  may  possibly  have 
been  the  tales  whicli  clung  to  the  otFerings  sent  Ijy  those  rulers 
to  Delphi.''  But  the  myth  which  was  told  about  Ariun  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  on  Titnanira,^  and  that  about  Ladike 
and  her  offering  at  Cyrene,^  suffice  to  show  that  little  confidence 
cim  be  placed  in  thia  kind  of  evidence. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Herodotud'  information,  however, 
was  necessarily  drawn  from  the  liips  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted.  The  history  of  the  Persian  wars  had 
not  been  committed  to  writing,  and  llerodfitus  had,  therefore, 
to  rely  on  oral  testimony.  Tliig  is  for  the  purposes  of  history 
generally  inferior  evidence,  but  its  value  is  materially  affected 
by  the  number  of  pei'sons  tli  rough  whom  it  ia  transmitted. 
Next  to  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  that  of  contempoTariea 
ranks,  and  Herodotus  could  and  did  get  information  from  both 
clas.ses.  This  guarantees  tlie  substantial  truth  of  his  history, 
but  docs  not  allow  us  to  put  much  faitli  in  his  statistics,  or  in 
any  point  in  which  minute  accuracy  is  needed. 

But  although  Iferodotus  depends  mainly  on  oral  testimony, 
he  is  not  unacquainted  xvith  the  literature  of  his  country.  He 
not  only,  being  an  e»lucated  man,  possesses  faniiliarity  with  tlie 
jioets,  e.g.  Arcinloehus.i^  the  Cyclic  poems,^*  Sappho,'^  ^schy- 
lus,"^  Hi'sind,!*  Pindar,'"^  Olen,^*  Alcfflus,"  Solon,'^  Siinon- 
ides,''  and  I'hrynichus  ;^  but  he  has  references  to  Pythayoras,*^ 
Anaxagora?,'^-  and  possibly  Aim.ximander,*^  "Whether  Hero- 
dotus was  acquainted  with  tho  logographers  is  hard  to  say, 


»  T.  S9-6i. 

»  i.  51- 

*  rii.  228. 

*  viii.  Ba. 

■  \x.  81. 

•  iv.  88. 

'  i.  50-52,  25,  14. 

«  i.  24. 

•  it.  181. 

»  i.  la. 

"  ii.  '^2^  ^'8  ;  iv,  33, 

"  ij.  I3S 

»  ii.  156. 

'*  ii.  53 :  iv.  3a. 

"  iii.  3a. 

19  iv.  35. 

^  V.  qs. 

"  V.  113. 

"  V.  112 ;  vii.  228. 

**  yi.  4. 

"11.033. 

•^  iL  20  seq. 

•  ii.  15. 
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because  we  know  so  little  of  tlicm.  Hellanicns  was  laler  than, 
mid  therefore  unknown  to  Herotlotus,  as  was  Daniiistes,  the 
pupil  of  HcUanieus.  Bion,  Deiochus,  Hipj^jas,  Eugeon,  Eude- 
L-ms,  Democles,  Melosagorns,  and  Xenomeiles  are  mere  names  to 
us,  and  there  is  no  hint  to  be  found  anywhere  that  Herodotus 
either  used  or  knew  their  works.  The  few  fragments  that  go 
■under  the  name  of  Dionj'sius  are  probably  spurious,  and  the 
celebrated  voyager  Scylax  probably  did  not  write  any  acconul 
of  his  travels,  certainly  yvas  not  known  as  an  author  ^o  Hero- 
dotua.i  What  little  we  know  about  Charon  socms  to  show  that 
Herodotus  was  nnacquaiiited  with  his  works, ^  Xanthus  was 
Raid  by  the  historian  Ephorus  to  have  given  Herodotus  the 
etartinij-poiiit,^  but  the  few  fragments  left  of  Xanthus  throw 
no  light  on  tlie  raeaning  of  this  statement.  With  Cadmua, 
Acnsilaufi,  and  Pherecydea,  Herodotus  may  have  been  acquainted, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  tliat  he  was.  Witli  Hecataeus  the 
cose  is  different.  We  have  the  best  of  authority — that  of  Hero- 
dotus himself — for  believing  that  he  knew  the  works  of  Heca- 
taeus. In  two  places  he  rt'fera  to  him  by  name,  and  quotes  Ids 
genealogiea.*  Elsewhere  he  refers,  in  all  probability,  to  him, 
but  does  not  mention  his  name;  as  when  lie  ridicules  people  who 
draw  maps  of  the  world  and  put  a  mathematically  circular 
Oceanns  round  it,  witlinut  knowing  anything  about  it ;  *  or 
when  he  condemns  the  theory  of  the  Nile  flowing  out  of  the 
Oceimns,  as  havuig  no  basis  in  facts.^  From  these  passages  it 
eeems  clear  that  Herotlotus  had  only  a  poor  opinion  of  Hccat.'suB. 
But  acconling  to  Porphyry,  Herodotua  was  imlebted  to  Heca- 
tiEUs  for  a  good  denl  of  his  book  on  Egypt ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
the  tliinl  point  which  we  have  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  credibility  of  Herodotus — his  honesty. 

If  Herodotua  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heca- 
tffius,  he  was,  according  to  modern  notions,  guilty  of  literary 
tlishonesty;  and  if  he  tried  to  pass  off  the  matter  thus  borrowed 
as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  or  inquiry,  he  is  an  untrust- 
worthy hislnrian.  The  passages  specified  by  Porphyry  as  bor- 
rowed are  those  about  the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 

»  i^.  4+ 

'  Had  HeroflotiiB  read  Cli.iron's  &poi  Aafi\paKi}vSn'.  lie  would  have  understood 
ihe  threut  of  Cice*na  tlmt  he  recorfln  in  vi.  37,  Whether  Cliaron  wrote  about 
Simrtii  is  extrenitly  d'liKtfuI ;  Aiiyliuw,  tliere  is  no  reaaoii  to  suspect  a  ci>Tcii 
reference  to  liim  in  vi.  54 

*  AUi.  xii.  515,  'HpoSirifi  rar  &^opfi!ii  SeSufKirot. 

*  vi.  137 }  ii.  143.  «  iv.  36. 

'  ii,  ao  ieq.  To  these  inny  be  Bdiled  W.  20  {ef.  Fmg.  154),  i  aoi  (Fr.  168), 
ii.  136  (Fr.  284),  ii.  15  teq.,  133;  iv.  8  ;  i.  146  ;  iv.  4$  ;  in  all  ol  which  pav 
tagea  Herodotua  probiiblj'  oiitici^es  Hesataeus. 
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Biethod  of  hunting  crocodiles.  These  passafjes  apparently  ^  ura 
intended  "by  Herodotus  to  be  repjarded  as  tho  result  of  his  own 
obser\'ation  and  of  bis  own  inquiries  from  the  natives  ;  03.  there- 
fore, we  have  not  a  sinsle  fragment  by  Hecatajus  bearing  on 
these  passages,  and  as  Porphyry  ia  our  only  intbnrity  * — and 
we  do  not  even  know  him  at  first  hand — foi  iLia  plagiarism,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inqiiiio  i-vhat  Porphyry  could  know  ahoufc 
it.  We  learn  from  Eusebins  *  that  Porphyry,  in  discuBsinj^  the 
question  of  plai;iarisin,  accused  Herodotus,  along  with  Menander, 
Hyperides,  Ephorus,  Theoporapoue,  Hellanicus,  and  others,  and 
quoted  in  support  of  his  aacusation  a  work  on  the  "  thefte  "  of 
Herodotus  by  a  certain  Pollio,  Now  Porphyry  *  himself  is  of 
Tery  late  date;  he  flourished  about  a,d,  270,  and  Pollio  probably 
was  very  little  earlier  than  Porphyry.  In  the  next  place,  in 
the  time  of  Athenaeus,  about  a.d.  180,  and  of  Arrian,  atxiut 
A.D.  100,  there  were  9|>urioia3  works  in  circulation  under  the 
name  of  Hecatajus.*  Furlhcr^  we  learn  from  Athenreus  that  in 
the  time  of  CalliniachuSj  about  ao.  250,  these  spurious  works 
were  alreaiJy  in  circulation.  It  bpcoraes  therefore  jirobable  that 
Pollio,  like  Arrian  and  Athenteus,  had  the  spuritms  works  of 
Hecatfeus  before  him,  and  we  may  suppose  that  between  Hero- 
dotus and  the  spurious  Hecntseus  there  was  siifhcient  resem- 
blance to  make  it  probable  that  the  later  autlior  copied  from 
his  predecessor ;  *•  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Bpurioua  Hecatasua  is  the  earlier  author.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  spurious  Hecata?us  was  partly 
made  out  of  materials  taken  from  PTerodotu.?.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  on  the  whole  s^ay,  although  there  is  no  certainty 
to  be  attained  either  way,  Porphyry's  charge  of  plagiarism  rests 
on  unsatisfactory  testimony. 

The  speeches,  e.g.  those  of  Artabanus  and  Xerxes,  or  of  the 
Persian  conspirators,  are  not  historically  true  ;  but  no  nne  would 
think  of  accusing  Herodotus  therefore  of  dishonesty  in  inserting 
them.  It  was  natural  to  the  Greek  to  throw  into  the  lively 
form  of  dialogue  or  debate  the  considerations  which  moved,  ot 


'  Tliia  ift  the  nBturnl  inrcrence  fTom  ii.  99, 

*  Wbit  Ruiiliis  (s.  V.  Hecatseus)  says  coiiied  from  Porphyry.  Cf  P  liilaa 
1.  V.  4>e/)fTO3jj?  Bd/SiJOT  and  s.  v.  ^fpuK.  'AflTrraiOTinndaee  Rfiein.  Mu»  xxxiiL 
III.  Wliat  Hermn;renes  {jrepl  IS.  ii-  12)  sfty«  Tefeni  to  the  atyle,  -jt  tha 
natter  i  se^  Hollander,  De  Hecalai  Detcriptione,  Bonu,  1861. 

»  Prcep.  Ev.  X.  2, 

*  Porphyry  wfia  a  Syrian.  Hia  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Syrian  ilfelej; 
■.nd  he  whs  a  pupil  of  PlotinuB,  the  Neo-Platonist. 

*  Ath,  ii.  70;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  v,  5. 

*  This  is  supported  by  the  oomparisoii  of  Strod,  iu  77  with  Ath.  iii,  Sq 
t.  4470.,  4i8«. 
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were  supposed  to  hiiVe  moved,  the  agent-i  in  liistorical  oTenU; 
and  it  wns  as  unnecess.ary  for  the  historian  to  ivarii  his  fellow- 
Greeks  that  the  epecclies  wcro  his  own  infei-ences  from  what 
facts  he  knew,  as  it  is  for  a  modern  historian  to  give  a  similar 
Warning  as  to  the  motives  wliich — in  the  confkleiice  of  know. 
ledge — he  ffola  justified  in  a5crihin.i,',  thouijh  they  are  but  infe- 
r<?nces,  to  historical  personarres.  And  when  Pterodotua  repeats 
xrith  asseveration  that  the  apeech  he  ascriheil  to  Otanes  was, 
whatever  some  Greeks  might  think,  actually  delivered,  he 
tijoans  that  the  grounds  he  has  for  inferring  the  delivery  of 
some  such  speech,  were  quite  convincing  to  his  mind.  In  one 
or  two  places  in  the  hook  on  Egypt, ^  Herodotus  says  that  ho 
went  to  Thebes,  and  even  as  far  as  Elephantine.  Uut  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  in  reality  he  never  went  to  either  place.  As, 
therefore,  in  one  pmsstige  the  MS.  authority  for  the  statement 
in  question  is  doubtful,-  and  in  the  other  the  statement  seemg 
to  have  little  connection  with  the  context ; "  and  as  both  state- 
ments are  in  ludicrons  contradiction  to  what  Herodotus  himself 
Bsi.vs/  we  seem  justified  in  following  Professor  Sayce  in  striking 
them  out. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  argument  for  the  credibility  of  Hero 
dotiis :  his  impartiality  and  honnsty  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
history  seem  beyonil  doubt.  With  regard  to  his  journeys,  a 
suspicion  has  been  east  upon  him,  but  not  successfully,  that  he 
was  more  than  liable  to  the  infirmity  which  is  often  imputed  to 
tmvellers  when  telling  tlieir  tales.  In  capacity  lie  was  rather 
above  than  below  the  standanl  of  his  age,  JSut  his  means  of 
information  were  poor.  In  the  ca^e  of  his  Greek  history,  hia 
information,  though  the  best  at  Lis  command,  was  only  oral 
testimony.  In  the  case  of  his  Oriental  history,  even  when  lie 
met  trustworthy  informants,  as  the  priest  of  Neith  at  Sais,  or 
Zupyius  the  Boii  of  Megabyzus,  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 


1  i).  3 :  ii.  39. 


II.  29. 


'  ii.  3.  Prof.  Sayce  inyi  (xxvi.  n.  a);  "I  IiftTe  bracketed  tlie  wonli  ii 
©jj/jas  Tf  Kal,  wliicli  I  belJuve  to  bave  been  iniierled  by  a  copyist.  HeliupolU 
al<>n(^,  mill  iir>b  Ttiebea,  was  n<tiir  enpngrh  for  Hcn'oilotua  to  '  tnrn  iuto,' in 
order  to  tt'st  wliat  whb  tuld  him  ftt  Slemphis.  His  reason  for  daing  •<>  wna 
that  "the  fii!>ople  of  Hf^liopalis  were  cuiisidereci  the  bust  nuthoriueii.'  There 
i«  no  reference  to  the  Tliebaris," 

*  It  in  uiiieiLSdnRl'le  to  imagine  th«t  Humdotua  cmihl  tell  tlie  ftbsurd  story 
■bout  KiH')ithi  and  M6i>li),  nrid  in  almost  the  sume  breath  say  that  he  had 
bpen  to  Ek'pJiJintiiie.  If  Herodotus  reiiUy  went  to  Elephantine,  he  woulii 
bave  nppfjnded  to  hia  tide  about  Krfiidii  and  M6|ihi,  "but  I  indeed  did  uot 
tee  tliein."     If  he  wa5  n  linr,  he  wtjuhl  have  mitd  lie  did  &eo  them. 

With  regard  to  ii.  142-143,  thi.si  heijig  cai-elcs.'^ly  express^-d,  would  lewd  » 

oommentaior  alone  ta  infer  thnt  Herodutus  h^id  been  tu  TheheH,  and  iroul4 

«  ImkI  only  another  oommeutator  to  infer  that  Herodotiu  wrutc  t<>  deceive. 
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his  iuterpreter,  and  tie  Oriental  history  therefore  is  that  of  tiri' 
dragomait,  not  of  the  monuments. 


CHAPTEE  lit 


THUOTDIDEB. 


"  THTjOTDrDBB,  an  Athenian,  wrote  the  histoiy  of  the  war  in 
which  the  Peloponnesiana  and  the  Athenians  fought  against 
one  another.  He  be];;tiu  to  write  when  they  iirat  took  up  arms, 
believing  that  it  would  be  gn'nt  and  uieuioraljlo  above  any  pre- 
vious war.  For  he  arguetl  that  both  states  were  then  at  the 
full  height  of  their  military  power,  and  he  saw  the  rest  of  the 
Hellenes  either  siding  or  intending  to  side  with  one  or  othet 
of  tiieni.  Ko  movement  ever  stirred  Hellas  more  deeply  than 
this  ;  it  was  shared  by  many  of  the  barbarians,  and  might  be 
Baid  even  to  affect  the  world  at  large."  ^  These  are  the  wards 
with  which  Thucydidos  begins  his  history.  Ue  was  bom  in 
the  Athenian  deme  Haliinus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  coast  between  Plialetuin  and  Colias,  His  fatherj  Olorua,^ 
was  related,  though  in  what  degree  we  do  not  liiiow,  to  the 
Thracian  Olorus,  who>e  daughter  married  the  famous  Miltiades,* 
and  was  mother  of  Cimon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopoa- 
nesinn  war  in  B.C.  432,  when  Thucydides,  as  he  himself  says, 
began  to  write,  he  was  probably  about  forty  years  of  age.  The 
first  twenty  ye^nrs  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  adrainistra.- 
tion  of  his  great  relative  Cimon,  and  the  next  twenty  tmder 
that  of  the  man  for  whom  Thucydides  had  such  admiration, 
Pericles.  About  Thucyilides'  early  life  and  education  we  lirivti 
no  direct  information.  We  may,  hnwever,  fairly  assume  that 
he  met  and  learned  from  all  the  great  men  who  at  Ibis  timo 
lived  in  or  found  iheir  way  to  Athens.  The  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras,  who  has  left  traces  of  his  influence  even  on  Herodntus, 
may  be  crediti^d  with  havinti  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  mind  of  Thucydides,  whose  vitnvg  on  natural  science  and 
on  religion  are  more  closely  connected  with  tho3e>  of  Anaxa- 
goras  than  are  even  tho.se  of  Hero4.1otus.  The  orator  Antiphon, 
whose  style  resetuble?  that  of  Thucydides — both  are  classed  by 
Dionysiua  %3  belonging  to  the  *'  severe  stylo  "—may  have  been 

1  Thnr.  1.  I.    Prtif.  Jttwott's  trnnslatit>n  (Olarandlon  Press,  1 881),  from  which 
•re  taken  all  tke  translations  of  TkuDydiiiea  in  tku  chupter. 
1  ir.  104.  *  BtrodL  vi.  39. 
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Tliueydides'  literary  model,  and  was  certainly  in  other  relationa 
known  to  and  studied  by  Thncjdides,  as  is  shown  by  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  he  ppcaks  of  Antiphon,^  Thn  sophiFtt  Protagorajs, 
Gorgias  the  rhetorician,  and  Prodicus,  liaA-^e  all  left  marks  of 
their  influence  on  the  style  of  Thucydides.  At  Athens,  tLough 
not  at  0!ym|iia,  he  in  all  probability,  when  about  twenty-Qve 
years  of  age,  heard  Herodotus  renil  partiona  of  his  history. 
^schyluB  he  may  well  have  seen  ;  Sopliocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Phidias  he  must  have  met.  Poetry,  architecture, 
science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  all  found  in  Athens,  or  sent 
there  their  best  exponents ;  all  helped  to  shape  the  citizens  of 
AlhenH,  and  to  make  it  right  for  one  of  her  sons  t-o  say,  "  We 
are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cul- 
tivate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ, 
not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  bat  when  there  is  a  real  use  for 
it.  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disfrmco 
is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not 
neglect  the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household ;  and 
even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  buainess  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no  interest 
in  public  afifiirs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  a  useless  character;  and 
if  few  of  us  are  originators,  we  arc  all  sound  judges  of  a  policy."  ' 
With  these  convictions  Thucydides  could  not  but  "  fix  his  eyes 
upon  the  greatness  of  Athens,  until  he  became  filled  with  the 
love  of  her,  and  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  her  ^jlory."^ 

Educated  in  this  city  and  by  tbe?e  means,  and  endowed  with 
an  originality  and  energy  of  mind  which  have  elevated  him  to 
the  level  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced,  Thucy- 
dides  began  in  B.C.  432  to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  then  commencing.  Possessing  extensive  property  and  tho 
right  of  working  gold-mines  in  Thrace,  and  being  consequently 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thrace,^  Thucydides  must  have  spr-nt 
a  certain  part  of  every  year  there.  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
time  ho  passed  iu  Athens.  The  speeches  of  Pericles  he  certainly 
heard  ;  his  admiration  for  Pericles'  statesmanship  is  shown  by 
"what  he  say.s  of  it ;  ^  and  he  may  have  been  among  the  perficirial 
friends  of  Pericles^  In  B.C.  430  tho  plague,  •which  wrought 
grciit  harm  to  Athens,  nearly  deprived  the  world  of  Thucydidta' 
history.  He  was,  he  sriys,  himself  attacked,  and  witnessed  tho 
sufierings  of  others.^  The  celebrated  debajiea  on  the  fale  of  'he 
Mityienaeiinsi  in  ao.  427,  and  the  Spartan  proposals  for  peace  in 
B.O.  425,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  Pylos,  he  was  preicut 


1  Thuc.  viii.  68. 
*  Iv.  105. 
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at ;  and  he  may  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  railitary  opera- 
tions of  the  earlier  yeui-s  of  the  war.  At  any  riite,  in  b.c.  434 
he  acted  as  strate^fiis,  bein;^  one  of  the  two  Atlienian  genfrula 
intrusted  with  tlie  protection  of  Thrace. ^  Ha  nllowed,  how- 
'  ever,  the  Sjmrtnn  Brasidas  to  occup}'  Ainphipolis,  tlie  key  to 
ths  whole  of  thnt  country  ;  the  result  of  this  serious  di-saster 
I  beiTig  that  ThucydidL's  was  an  exile  from  Athens  for  twenty 
yeara  That  this  was  a  heavy  puiiishnirnt  to  him  it  is  inipos- 
sible  to  doubt;  but  so  fnr  from  its  injuring  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  It  set  him  free  from  other 
claims  on  his  time  and  attention  ;  his  work  probably  became  the 
Bole  palliative  to  the  exile's  grief ;  and  his  enforced  absence  from 
Athens  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  could  not  have  otherwise 
enjoyed  of  visiting  tbe  Peloponneao.  and  seeing  tbe  war  from 
botb  sides.  He  says,^  "  For  twenty  years  I  waa  banished  from 
my  country  after  I  held  the  comuinnd  at  Araphipfili.s,  and  as.'^o- 
ciating  with  both  sides,  Avith  thfi  Peloponneaiaus  quite  as  much 
as  the  Athenians,  beaiuse  of  my  exile,  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
watch  quietly  the  course  of  events."  He  seems  to  have  visited 
the  places  affected  by  the  war  not  only  in  Greece,  but,  as  hia 
acquaintance  with  the  topograpliy  and  early  history  of  Sicily 
shows,'  in  Sicily  and  Itnly ;  ami  everywhere  he  sought  out  eye- 
witnesses, "  of  whom,"  he  says,'*  "  I  mtide  the  most  careful  and 
particular  inrjuiry."  At  length,  in  B.a  404,  he  returned  after 
hia  protracted  exile  to  hia  country,  six  months  after  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  walls  of  Athena  by  Lysander.^  How  long  ho  lived 
after  this  is  uncertain.  He  perhaps  died  before  ac.  396,  for 
he  says,^  when  mentioning  tlie  eruption  of  Etna,  which  took 
place  in  B.C.  426,  that  only  three  eniptions  were,  known  to  have 
taken  place  "  since  the  Hellenes  first  settled  in  Sicily,"  and 
this  statement  was  not  true  after  the  eruption  of  ao.  396.  But 
he  may  have  lived  after  a  a  396,  and  not  revised  tbe  pa&sage 
in  question.  Nor  will  a  pas^age,^  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
imply  that  Archidamas  at  the  time  of  writing  was  dead,  bear 
much  pressing.  In  Hue,  we  do  not  know  when  he  died,  or 
where  or  how,  though  tradition  says  he  was  killed  by  a  robber 

iv.  104,  '  v.  a6, 

'  V).  2-6.  Prof.  .Towett  saya  (vol.  ii.  p.  341) :  "  That  he  may  have  borrowed 
from  Antiochua  nf  Syracuse  is  possible,  but  it  w  equally  possible  that  his  d»- 
■cri|ition  is  the  renult  of  hia  own  travels  or  inquiries,  Tbe  alight  coincidences 
of  language  or  stntemeTit  which  nro  found  in  tbe  fni^ment!)  of  Antiochiis, 
"when  oompjired  with  Thiicytlidcs,  nre  by  no  means  saflicient  to  support  the 
liyiiotheaia,  firnt  suggfsted  hv  Niebuhr,  aud  otfiiGiltititly  maiiittiined  hy  latef 
writers,  that  the  aocuuut  of  Sicilyin  Tbucydides  ia  JeriTed  from  bb  couteoi- 
porory." 
*  i .  aa.  *  L  03*  *  ^  "'^  ^  ^<  loa 
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in  Tlirace.  He  lived  long  enougli  after  tlie  end  of  the  ipar  to 
put  into  shnpc  most  of  the  history  which  he  began  to  write  at 
the  beginning  of  the  •vvnr,  as  is  shown  by  various  passages,  snch 
as  the  reference  in  the  first  book  ^  to  the  ilestruction  of  the 
walla  of  Athens  by  LysanJer,  or  the  anulvsis  in  the  second 
bt  Lk  ^  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  final  defeat  of  Athena, 
passages  which  can  only  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  com- 
plete his  history,  for  the  last  book  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
the  authors  final  revision,  and  instead  of  coming  down  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  brings  us  only  down  to  B.C.  411,  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  this  pcveii  and-twenty  years'  war. 

Thucydides  began  to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  "  believing  that  it  would  be  great  and  memorable  above 
any  previous  war,"  "  No  movement,"  he  says=,  "  stirred  Hellaa 
more  deeply  than  this."  The  importance  of  the  war,  long  as  it 
was,  and  great  as  the  sufferings  it  caused,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  length  or  destructiveness.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  strug- 
gle between  the  two  great  Greek  races,  the  loniana  and  the 
Dorians,^  and  between  oligarchy  and  democracy.*  On  the  issua 
of  the  war  it  depended  whether  Athens,  which  was  in  possession, 
of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  was  also  to  hold  the 
political;  or  whether  the  Spartans,  who  knew  how  to  fight  hut 
not  how  to  live,  wore  to  be  at  liberty  to  plant  rapacious  and 
irresponsible  oligarchies  in  the  cities  that  they  conquered. 
These  issues,  and  they  were  momentous  enough,  Thucydides 
saw ;  one  other  consequence,  and  that  an  inevitable  one,  Thucy- 
dides must  have  seen,  though  he  could  not  know  how  soon  it 

*  i.  93.  The  worils  are  xal  cfiKoMfiyjirav  tij  bctlvev  yviifi.'ji  t6  rdxof  rnfl 
relxovs  &vfp  fvv  hi  SrjiXiv  iari.  Ttpl  ritv  Ileipaii, — "  This  width  mny  etill  be 
traced  at  the  Peirasua"  (Juwett),  which  seemii  to  imply  that  ehewhere — ^in 
coiisequeiioe  of  the  liestructioo  by  Lysaiuler — it  eonhl  not  be  traced.  Strnn^e 
to  say,  the  next  words  of  the  Aentence,  Svo  ykp  fijxa^at  ivavrian  d\X^Xa» 
roitt  XWow  iv^yov,  nre  considered  by  Prof.  Jowett,  in  hia  notes,  to  be  jiaro- 
ditid  in  AriBt.  Birdi,  1126.  If  fhucydiilea  is  parodied  by  AriHtophanos,  thia 
bof>k  of  Thucyiliiies  must  have  been  published  before  b.o.  415,  the  date  of  the 
Birdg,  But  au  trivial  an  ex(ireasion  cont4iins  hardly  ennngb  material  for  a 
piirocly.  The  pfiHKHgB  in  the  Birdsvn  also  claim«d  (with  equal  reason)  aa  a 
parody  of  HorodotuB  i.  179,  and  the  inftiiDnce  from  the  first  jutrt  of  Thucy- 
dides' seuteuo6  ia  much  the  stroager,  citid,  if  correct,  fatal  to  the  supposed 
parody. 

»  ii.  65. 

'  See  vi.  79.  6.  82,  and  for  the  exceptions  vii.  57, 

*  iii.  Ba.  Tlie  Lncedaemoniana  plaiited  oligflr€hieB  amongst  their  nltieii,  1, 
19.  76;  V.  81.  The  (ilij];iircha  in  varioua  cities  favoured  Spart.a,  the  democrat! 
Athena,  iii.  47,  83  ;  viii.  64.  21.  Kevolta  from  Athena  were  nnt  the  peojde^ 
doing,  ir.  84,  104,  106,  tiogeq.,  123 :  viii.  9,  14,  44;  iii.  27.  Tlie  Four  Httii< 
lb*d.  B.t  onoa  tried  for  pe&e*  with  aud  ■ubmiaaioiii  to  Sparta,  vlil.  70,  90,  91 
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was  to  becnme  in  its  turn  a  cause  and  prodace  other  conse- 
quL'iices — the  necessary  uxliaustion  of  CSreece,  after  so  long  a 
Biruggle,  that  led  lo  tlie  niin  of  Greece,  Two  generations  after 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesinn  Tvar,  Greece  lust  \m  political 
liberty,  and  with  it  her  literary  genius,  for  want  of  the 
strength  which  had  heen  wasted  in  the  war  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  wrote. 

If  tliese,  the  political,  results  were  all  that  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  story  of  tho  Peloponnesian  war,  it  would  have  perhaps 
an  interest  for  the  students  of  history  only.  But  for  those  who 
view  the  history  of  Grewco  from  the  standpoint  of  Athens— and 
erroneous  as,  for  tho  purposes  of  history,  this  view  may  be,  it  is 
the  view  which  gratitude  for  the  art  and  literature  we  have  in- 
herited from  Athens  inclines  njost  of  us  to  take — the  tale  of  this 
war  must  have,  independent  of  its  consequences,  something  of 
the  fascination  which  the  war  itself  had  for  such  an  onlooker 
as  Thucydides,  The  hopes  and  fears  with  which  such  a  specta- 
tor witnessed  the  successes  and  disasters  of  Athens  as  they  fol- 
lowed on  one  another  we  who  read  of  them  do  not  feel,  for  we 
know  from  the  be;^'imiing  the  result.  But  notwithstanding,  as 
we  read,  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  adniiiation  for  the  courage 
with  which  the  Athenians  rose  above  each  new  disaster,  and  by 
regret  thiit  so  much  courage  sliould  be  doomed  only  to  aggra- 
vate their  sulfering.  Still,  as  wo  read  of  each  new  chance  of 
j)eace  offeiing  itself,  now  after  tlie  success  at  Pyloa,  now  at  the 
one  year's  tmce.  now  whtm  Cleon  and  Brasidas,  the  two  ob- 
stacles to  peace,  are  gone,  we  sigh  that  the  opportunity  should 
be  lost,  that  Athens  should  persist  in  trending  or  be  forced 
along  the  {>ath  of  dcstnictton.  We  watch  her  with  a  regret 
more  intense  than  that  with  which  we  watch,  impotent  to  help 
wliere  we  fain  would  save,  the  errors  of  some  hero  of  fiction  or 
the  drama ;  for  this  is  truth  and  that  is  fiction ;  the  one  is  the 
story  of  a  single  imaginary  sufferer,  the  other  of  the  very  suffer- 
ings of  a  nation. 

Were  this  the  only  hold  which  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  lias  upon  our  interest,  it  would  be  enough  to  earn 
eager  readers  for  Thucydi<les  in  all  ages.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Tlie  losses  in  wealth  and  blood,  tlio  material  disasters  and  the 
|K)Iili("ul  Imniiliation  of  Athens,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  the  war,  though  t)icy  constitute  claims  on 
our  synip;ithy  for  Athens,  are  not  tbe  whole  price  M-liich  Greece 
or  Alliens  paid  for  this  great  and  memomble  war,  as  they  are 
not  that  in  the  war  which  touchea  us  most  deeply.  What 
touches  us  most  closely  is  not  the  sufferings — great  as  they  wer« 
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—bravely  borne  by  the  Athenian  people,  but  Atliens'  moral 
fall.  That  the  Aliienians,  who  abandoned  htartli  nnd  borne  to 
the  Persian  invader  fur  the  common  good,  whose  solf-sacriticing 
devotion  to  the  iintional  cause  of  Hellas  put  tliem  far  above, 
not  merely  the  craven  Greeks  who  joined  the  Persians,  hut  fat 
above  the  sclhsh  iiidifFcrence  uf  the  PelopoiiiieaiFUis  lo  anything 
but  the  safk^ty  of  the  Felnponnese  ;  that  the  Athenians  who 
eaved  Hellas  should  have  grasped  at  empire,  sliould  have  become 
a  menace  to  Greece,  and  brought  about  the  war  which  tAvo  gene- 
rations after  gave  the  independence  of  Hellas  over  into  tha 
hands  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror — this  we  feel  is  "  tho  pity 
of  it"  As  we  trace  in  the  pages  of  Thucydidcs  the  course  and 
causes  of  this  falling  off,  we  begin  to  understand  that  the  fear 
and  pity  which  it  is  the  function  of  tragedy  to  inspire  may  be 
excited  by  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet,  by  the  actual  eventa 
of  history  when  told  by  a  great  historian,  as  well  as  by  tho 
creations  of  a  poet's  mind.  The  story  of  QCtlipus,  aa  Sophoclep, 
the  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  tells  it,  fills  us  with  pity  for 
the  man  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and  with  fear  for 
ourBelves  when,  seeing  how  every  step  which  CEdipus  takes  to 
avoid  the  crime-s  he  is  fated  to  commit  only  leads  him  inevit- 
ably to  commit  them,  we  become  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the 
TuthleFis  power  of  Heaven,  and  the  fearful  catastrophes  to  which 
the  slightest  deviations  from  the  paths  of  righteousness  may 
lead.  The  same  sentiments  are  aroused  by  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  Thucydides  tells  it  It  was  her  very 
patriotism  and  pclf-pacrifice  which  led  to  the  moral  fall  of 
AtheTis.  Not  only  of  our  vices,  but  of  our  virtues  do  the  goda 
make  wbips  to  scourge  us.  The  services  of  Athens  to  the 
national  cause  made  the  Greeks  look  up  to  her  aa  their  leader; 
she  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ; 
her  energy  ia  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  indolence  of  tho 
allies  who  allowed  her  to  do  the  fighting  against  the  Persians, 
converted  her  leadership  practically  into  empire.^  "That  em- 
pire," as  the  Athenians  said  to  the  LacedEemonians  in  B.O.  432, 
shortly  before  tlie  outbreak'  of  the  war,  "  was  not  acquired  by 
force  ;  but  you  (the  Lacedaemonians)  would  not  stay  and  make 
an  end  of  the  barbariaiis,  and  the  allies  came  of  their  own  accord 
and  asked  \u  to  be  their  leaders.  The  subsequent  development 
of  our  jMJwer  was  originally  forced  upon  us  by  circunistances."  * 
And  the  Athenians  go  on  to  say,  "An  empire  was  pfiered  to  us  j 
can  you  wonder  that,  acting  as  human  nature  always  will, 
we  accepted  it,  and  refused  to  give  it  up  again?"  ^  The  excuse 
1  i,  96-100.  *  L  7S  "  i-  76. 
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rinay  Ijg  accepted,  but  excuses,  even  when  accepted,  cannot  pre- 
vent our  actions  from  producing  their  consequences ;  and  the 
conserjucnce  of  the  Athenian  acceptance  of  em ] tire  was  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  ThucydiJes  says,'  "  Tho  real  thoii^'h  unavowed 
cause  [of  the  war]  I  bi':Ueve  to  h:ive  been  the  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power,  which  territied  tlie  Laceilficniouiaiis  and  forced 
them  into  war."  Tlie  war  once  bp|j;un,  the  next  result  of 
empire  was  the  impossibility  of  withdrawing  from  the  war. 
"When  the  Atlienians,  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  disaftti 
of  the  plague,  were  inclined  to  peace,  Pericles  put  before  theni» 
in  RO.  430,  the  simple  truth,  which  admitted  of  no  reply:* 
"  Once  more,  you  nre  bound  to  maintain  the  imperial  dijjnity  of 
your  city,  in  which  you  all  take  pride,  for  you  Rliould  not  covet 
the  glory  unless  you  will  endure  the  toiL  And  do  not  iningine 
that  you  are  fightiufj  about  a  simple  issue,  freedom  or  slavery  ; 
you  have  an  empire  to  lose,  and  there  is  the  danger  to  which 
the  hatred  of  your  imi>erial  rule  has  exposed  you.  Neither  can 
you  resign  your  power,  if>  at  thia  crisis,  any  timorous  or  inactive 
Epirit  is  for  thus  playing  the  honest  man.  For  by  this  time  your 
empire  has  become  a  tyranny  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
may  have  been  unjustly  gained,  but  which  cannot  be  safely 
surrendered.  The  men  of  whom  I  was  speaking,  if  they  could 
find  followers,  would  Boon  nun  a  city,  and  if  they  were  to  go 
and  found  a  state  of  their  own,  would  equally  miii  that."  The 
principle  which  Pericles  thuss  laid  down,  Cleon,  in  ac.  427, 
proceeded  to  put  into  application.  Ttie  Mitylenaeans,  who  had 
originally  joined  the  confederacy  of  Deloa,  and  now  found  them- 
selves belonging  to  the  Athenian  empire,  withdrew.  They  were, 
however,  attacked  as  rebels,  and  conquered  by  the  Athenians ; 
and  the  Athenians  decreed  that  every  man  in  Mitylcne  should 
be  killed  and  the  women  and  childri^n  enslaved.  As  Cleon  said 
tn  the  Athenians,*"  If  they  were  right  in  revolting,  you  must  be 
wrong  in  lu.iiutaining  your  empire.  But  if,  right  or  wrong,you  are 
resolved  to  rule,  then  rightly  or  wrongly  ihey  must  be  chastised 
for  your  good.  Otherwise,  you  must  give  up  your  empire,  and, 
when  virtue  is  no  longer  dangerous,  you  may  be  aa  virtuous  as 
you  pk-a-^e."  The  same  year  iis  that  in  which  the  Mitylenceans 
suli'ered  was  to  shoAV  that  the  consequences  of  our  actions  can- 
not be  limited  to  ourselves,  and  that  the  innocent  pay  the 
penalty  as  well  as  the  authors  of  a  misdeed  j  for  in  this  year 
the  I'latifatis,  who  had  stood  a  rigorous  siege  with  reniarkable 
bravery,  succumbed,  and  thus  the  war  brought  it  aljout  that  the 
Bpartans,  who  had  defeated  the  Persians  at  Plateea  with  the  aid 
1  i.  23,  *  ii  63.  ^  iiu  ^ 
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of  the  PlatieanB,  were  about  to  slaughter  the  Plataeans,  and  raze 
to  the  ground  their  city,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  com- 
mon  foe  of  Hellas.  Tlie  pity  of  it  is  suuiraed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence of  the  Plataeans'  appeal  to  the  Spartans.^  "  The  Platyeana, 
■who  were  zealous  in  tlie  cause  of  llellas  even  beyond  their 
strength,  are  now  friendless,  spurned,  and  rejected  by  all. 
Kone  of  our  old  allies  will  help  us,  and  we  fear  that  you,  0 
Lacedseinoniaus,  our  only  hope,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon." 
The  imperial  position  of  Atliens,  which  in  tliia  year  neuessitatcd 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  Mityleiireans,  whof^e  offence  was 
fitru^'gliiig  for  their  freedom,  produced  more  fruit  eleven  years 
later  ;  for  as  the  necessities  of  empire  made  it  impossible  for 
Athens  to  retire,  fo  they  offered  her  every  inducement  to  ad- 
vance. "  The  Melians,"  pays  Thucydides,^  "  were  colonists  of 
the  Lacedseinonians,  vpho  wonld  not  submit  to  Athens  lite  tha 
other  islanders.  At  fir^t  they  were  neutral,  and  would  take  no 
part ;  hut  wlien  the  Athenians  tried  to  coerce  them  by  ravaging 
their  lands,  they  were  driven  into  open  hostilities."  The  Melians, 
therefore,  bein^'  weak,  were  to  be  crushed,  and  the  conscience  of 
Athens,  having  adapted  itself  to  its  imperial  position,  felt  no 
need  of  excuses.  "We  Athenians,"  said  they'  to  the  Melians, 
"will  use  no  fine  words  ;  we  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
prove  at  length  that  we  have  a  right  tn  rale  because  ws  over- 
threw the  Persian,  or  that  we  attack  you  now  because  we  are 
eulfering  any  injury  at  your  hands.  We  should  not  convince 
you  if  we  did.  ,  .  .  You  and  we  should  say  what  we  really 
think,  and  aim  only  at  what  is  possible,  for  we  both  alike  know 
that  into  the  discussion  of  human  affidra  the  question  of  justice 
only  enters  where  the  presdure  of  necessity  is  equal,  and  that 
the  powerful  e.\.act  what  they  can,  and  tlio  weak  grant  wliat 
they  must."  Melos  was  ainiexed,  and  Athens  continued  to 
advance,  whereby  she  not  merely  left  the  question  of  justice 
behind,  but  also  neglected  the  advice  which  Pericles  had  given 
her  twenty  years  before,  "  Not  to  seek  to  enlarge  her  dominion 
while  the  war  was  going  on.*'*  Sicily  was  next  attacked. 
•'  They  virtuonsly  professed  that  they  were  going  to  assist  tlieir 
own  kinsmen  and  their  newly-acquired  allies,  but  the  simple' 
truth  was  that  they  aspired  to  the  empire  of  Sic^y,"  says 
Thucydideg,''  an  Athenian,  The  Sicilian  expedition  failed 
disa.strously,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  error  on  the 
part  of  Athens  to  her  fall.  And  it,  too,  was  recommended 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  imperial  position  of  Athena. 
**  We  cannot,"  said  Alcibiades,*  "  cut  down  an  empire  as  wc 
1  ia,  54.         «  ▼.  84.         ■  T.  «s».         «  i,  6s        *  ▼!.  S-  •  vi  •& 
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miglit  a  household ;  but  haviag  once  gained  our  present  posi- 
tiou,  we  must  keep  a  firm  hold  U{x>n  some,  and  contrive 
occasion  against  others ;  for  if  we  are  not  rulers,  we  shall  bp 
■ubjects.' 

It  is  this  tale  told  in  detail,  with  no  striving  after  effect,  but 
with  a  ciiim  and  cold  veracity  which  imprints  the  story  with 
painful  distinctness  on  the  iinagiimtloa  and  the  uiiud,  that 
makes  Thucydides  as  intereeting  as  Sophocles,  and  tiie  fata  of 
Athens  a  moral  study  as  ah,sorljing  as  that  of  CIvlipus.  One 
dilTerence,  however,  will  strike  those  who  read  both  authors. 
Destiny,  which  is  the  eventual  source  of  all  CEdipus'  actions, 
plaj's  no  part  in  Thucydidea.  How  universaHy  useful  destiny 
might  be  to  the  Instorian,  Herodotus  had  already  shown.  It 
was  a  key  to  which  no  lock  could  fail  to  open.  If  a  storm 
wrecked  Persian  ships,  this  was  "  in  order  that "  the  Persian 
fleet  might  not  be  larger  than  the  Greek  fleet.  If  Xerxes  made 
a  mistake  in  his  campaign,  this  was  because  destiny  had  de- 
creed liis  defeat.  Hut  this  crude  use  of  destiny  could  have  as 
little  attraction  for  Thucydides  when  applied  to  the  solution  of 
historical  problems,  as  lor  Sophocles  when  applied  to  moral  pro- 
blema  Sophocles  uses  it  more  sparingly  and  more  eflectively. 
As  far  as  CEdipu.s  is  concerued,  fate  only  interposes  directly 
once  :  in  the  oracle  warning  hiui  of  the  crimes  he  will  com- 
mit— and  granted  but  this  one  interposition^  all  the  actions  of 
(Edipua  flow  naturally  and  inevitably.  But  Thucydides  knows 
not  even  tliis  refined  form  of  destiny.  To  Thiicyiiides,  a  man's 
own  actions  are  his  fate  ;  they  are  a  man's  destiny,  which 
decrees  what  he  shall  do  and  what  he  shall  be.  The  ahsence 
of  any  other  kind  of  destiny  from  the  history  of  Thucydides 
does  not  prove  that  Thucydides  had  no  belief  in  destiny.  Its 
absence  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  its  being  no  part  of 
Thucydides'  design  to  entertain  theological  con3ideration.«.  His 
object  was  to  set  down  only  facts,  which  admit  of  closer  proof 
than  destiny  is  susceptible  of.  It  will  help  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  and  other  points  to  read  his  own  words  : — 

"Of  the  events  of  the  war  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  from 
any  chance  information,  nor  acconling  to  any  notiou  of  my  own ; 
1  have  descriljcd  nothing  but  what  I  either  saw  myself  or  learnt 
from  others,  of  whom  I  made  the  most  careful  and  particular  in- 
quiry. The  task  was  a  laborious  one,  because  eyc-witues?i'S  of 
the  eaitie  occurrences  gave  different  accounts  of  them,  as  they 
remembered  iv  were  interested  in  the  actions  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  very  likely  the  atrictly  historicid  chaiactcr  of  my 
narrative  may  be  disappointing  to  the  ear.     But  if  ha  who  de- 
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sires  to  have  before  his  eyes  a  true  picture  of  the  events  which 
have  happenetl,  and  of  the  like  events  wliich  may  be  expecteu 
to  happen  liereafter  in  the  order  of  human  things,  shall  pro- 
noimco  what  I  have  Avrilten  to  be  useful,  then  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession,  not  a  prize  coni- 
positioTi  wliich  is  heard  and  for^'otteii."  ^ 

The  object  of  Thucydidc'*,  tlien,  was  fco  give  a  etricfc  and 
faithful  account  of  facts.  He  had  no  preconceived  theory  to 
prove,  no  ''notion  of  his  own  "  which  hia  history  waa  to  estab- 
lish. The  actual  facta,  free  from  the  distortions  of  inaccurate 
memories  or  of  prejudiced  eyes,  once  established,  his  history 
would  be  an  everlasting  possession  for  the  guidance  of  future 
gent-'rations.  To  the  actual  facts,  then,  ho  confines  himself, 
without  moralising  and  without  theorising.  For  instance,  in 
his  great  description  of  the  plague  he  says  :  ^  "  No  human  art 
waa  of  any  avail,  and  as  to  supplications  in  temples,  inquiries  of 
oracles,  and  the  like,  they  were  utterly  useless,  and  at  last  men 
were  overpowered  by  the  calamity  and  gave  them  all  up." 
What  he  hirasflf  thinks  on  the  objective  utility  of  prayer  ha 
docs  not  say  ;  he  simply  notes  the  fact  that  in  this  case  suppli- 
cations were  useless,  with  the  same  abstention  from  theorising 
as  he  notes,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  disease  after  attacking 
the  throat  moved  down  to  the  chest.  Moral  disonkrs  he  treats 
in  the  sania  positive  way  as  he  describes  the  plague ;  he  notes 
that  a  symptom  of  extreme  demoralisation  is  disregard  of  law, 
human  and  divine.  In.  the  same  way  he  recortls^  both  that 
Brasidas  thought  that  he  captured  Leeytlius  by  su}..rnatural 
aid,  and  that  when  Lecythua  was  attacked  the  walls  happened 
to  be  accidentally  deserted.  So,  too,  he  nates  *  that  the  Spartans 
celebrated  their  relifiious  festivals  regardless  of  the  military 
situation,  and  that  their  enemies  profited  by  the  fact  Tiie 
Lacedaenionians,  in  accordance  with  their  tradition,  consulted 
oracles,  but  did  not  guide  their  policy  by  them — ?.</.  they  con- 
sulted Delplii  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  aa  to  whether  they 
should  declare  war  or  not,**  but  they  left  the  decision  to  tha 
general  meeting  of  thtiir  allies  ;  and  the  Corinthians  used  the 
oracle  to  silence  scniples  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,^but  trusted 
to  grounds  of  policy  as  the  means  of  convincing  their  hearersi,' 
The  Spartans  also  employed  the  imputed  "pollution"  of  Periclea, 
not  from  religious  motive?,  but  for  purposes  of  policy  ;^  as  they 
and  other  Greeks  regularly  appealed  to  the  gods  rather  from 
wont  than  conviction.*     Amongst  the  Athenians  the  religion  oi 
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fiieir  forefathers  was  held  in  no  botter  esteem.  Tliey  purified 
Delos^  coBveTitionally.  Tlie  cek-bratpcl  nfTair  of  the  Ik'rmja 
was  a  ri'li^'ious  LiliL-nre,  but  was  eunverleil  into  political  ciiiiital. 
Even  for  their  uiijustiliable  attack  on  the  Melians,  the  Athenians 
count  on  the  approval  of  the  gods.  Anil  Tlmcyditles  rccouiitg 
all  these  thin.i^s  with  no  comment  and  no  expression  of  Ins  own 
opinion :  lie  gives  the  facta.  Witli  regard  to  oracles  and  por- 
tents he  is  equally  reserved.  He  observes^  that  in  times  of  ex- 
citement everything  of  the  nature  of  a  portent  is  curiously  noted;' 
and  bo  records  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expediliott 
the  Athenians  were  furious  "  with  the  soothsajers  and  ]>i-opheta, 
and  all  who  by  the  influence  of  religion  had  at  the  time 
inspired  thfin  \vith  tho  belief  that  they  Avould  conquer  Sicily." 
He  is  aware  that  ambiguity  is  of  Tnuch  virtue  in  an  oracle  : 
he  says  *  of  the  Athenians  during  the  plague,  "  In  their 
troubles  they  naturrtlly  called  to  mind  a  verse  which  the  elder 
men  among  them  declared  to  hnve  been  current  long  ago : — 
'A  Dorian  war  will  come  and  a  plague  with  it.'  There  wag 
a  disjuite  about  the  precise  expression  ;  some  saying  that  liirum, 
t  famine,  and  not  Immos,  a  plague,  was  tlie  original  woniL 
Nevertheless,  as  might  have  been  expected — for  men's  memories 
reflected  their  sufferings — the  argument  in  favour  of  loimoa  pre- 
vailed at  the  time.  But  if  ever  in  future  years  another  Durian 
war  arises  which  happens  to  be  accompanied  by  a  famine,  they 
will  probably  repeat  the  verse  in  the  other  form."  The  vague- 
ness of  another  oracle — "  Better  tlio  Pelasgian  ground  left 
waste" — allows  htm  to  say  for  it,'  "The  oracle,  without  men- 
tioning the  Avar,  foresaw  that  the  place  would  be  inhaliited  some 
day  for  no  good."  Though  whether  the  foresight  of  the  oracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  latinnn  or  divine,  he  does  not  say.  Whea 
an  oracle  is  fulfilled  he  notes  the  fact ;  in  estimating  the  length 
of  the  war  he  says,*  '*  He  who  reckons  up  the.  actual  periods  of 
time  will  find  that  I  have  rightly  given  the  exact  number  of 
years.  He  will  also  find  that  this  was  the  solitary  ia>taiice  in 
which  tliose  who  put  thw'r  faith  in  oraclea  were  ju^titied  hy  the 
event.  For  I  well  remember  how,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Avar,  there  was  a  common  and  often-repeated  saying 
that  it  Wiis  to  last  thrice  nine  years.  I  lived  through  the  whole 
cf  it,  and  wjia  of  mature  years  and  Judgment,  and  1  took  great 
pains  to  make  out  the  exact  truth."  Thia  being  &a,  the  Athe- 
nians had  grounds,  therefore,  it  would  seem — whether  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  tliis  solitary  oracle   was  superuatural  or  casual — for 
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advising  the  Melians  not  to  have  recourse  "  to  prophecies  and 
oracles  and  the  like,  which  ruin  men  by  the  hopes  wiiich  they 
inspire  in  them.*'  ^ 

In  the  same  way  as  he  thus  prefers  to  record  historical  facte 
without  liaving  recourse  to  any  theory,  whether  of  destiny  ex 
divine  iuterveution,  he  records  such  natural  phenomena  as  were 
conaiilered  portentous,  and  what  was  known  about  them.  Thus 
lie  duly  narrates  ^  how  \rheii  the  Athenians  were  about  to  leave 
Sicily,  the  occurrence  uf  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  terrified  them 
into  delating  their  departure,  and  thus  brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  them  alL  But  healso  notes  elsewhere,^  with  regard 
to  solar  eclipi^es,  that  it  is  appareutly  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lunar  month  that  they  are  possible.  In  one  place*  he 
observes  that  during  a  battle  in  Sicily,  "  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  there  came  on  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder, 
whereby  the  Athenians  were  yet  more  dishearLened,  for  they 
tlionght  that  everything  was  conspiring  to  their  destruction." 
Of  another  engagement  he  says,^  '^  During  the  battle  there 
came  on  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  deluge  of  rain  ;  these 
added  to  the  terror  of  the  inex])erience«l  who  were  jBghting  for 
the  first  time,  but  experienced  soldiers  ascribed  the  storm  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  were  much  more  alarmed  at  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  enemy."  The  plague  was  considered  by  many 
people  to  be  a  fidfilment  of  the  ]tfomiso  of  Apollo  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  Thucydides  says,^  *'  The  disease  certainly  did  set 
in  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesiana,  and  did 
not  spread  into  the  Peloppnncsus  in  any  degree  worth  speaking 
of,  while  Athens  felt  its  ravages  most  severely,  and  next  to 
Athens  the  places  which  were  most  populous.''  But;  he  had  a 
few  chaptfirs  before  ^  said,  "The  disease  is  said  to  have  begun 
Bouth  of  Egypt  in  Ethiopia;  thence  it  descended  into  Egypt 
and  Libya,  and  after  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Persiun  empire,  enddenly  fell  upon  Athena"  He  records  all 
the  facts,  but  does  not  express  *'  auy  ni^tion  of  his  own." 

The  determined  rcs-olutiou  of  Thucydides  to  adhere  to  the 
facta  of  the  war  has  materially  influenced  the  form  of  his  work, 
Ha\'ing  no  preconceived  theory  of  his  own,  no  philosophy  o: 
history  from  which  to  deduce  the  faits  of  the  war  a  -priori^ 
Thucydides  follows,  not  a  logical,  but  a  strictly  chronological 
order.  The  events  of  each  year  are  ranged  undp.r  that  year. 
The  story  of  a  siege,  for  instance,  such  as  that  of  Piataja,  wliich 
lasted  three  years,  ia  not  told  in  one  continuous  section,  but 
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what  happened  in  each  year  is  told  under  the  head  of  that  3*ear, 
and  tlms  tho  atory  of  the  sicf^^^e  is  twice  dropped  aud  hvice 
picked  up  again.  The  adoption  of  this  annalistic  method  by 
Tiiucydides  is  the  more  noteMrorthy  beiau?e  there  were  no 
ann.'dists  iii  Greece.  The  niateriidg  out  of  which  annals  sprang 
ill  the  Middle  Ages,  h'sts  of  niai^'istratfis,  festivals,  <fea,  and 
family  records,  exivsted  in  Greece ;  hut  before  annals  could  ho 
developed  out  of  them,  Thucydides  produced  history.  To  us 
this  chronological  method  of  Thucydidog  soema,  as  it  is,  some- 
what clumsy.  It  fetters  the  hi:!torian  without  apparently  afforil- 
ing  any  cora[>en3ation.  But  it  must  he  remeiubered  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  there  was  no  uniform  system  of  chronology 
current  throughout  Greece-  Later,  the  method  of  reckoning 
ye;\rs  hy  Olympiads,  i.e.  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Oh'nipic  games 
every  four  years,  was  universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  But 
in  tlie  time  of  Thucydides  each  state  had  its  own  mode  of  reck- 
oning, and  commenced  its  civil  year,  not  on  the  same  day  as  any 
other  state,  but  when  its  own  chief  magistmle  entered  on  office, 
or  on  some  other  such  principle.  This  latter  <lifficulty  Thucy- 
dides evaded  by  di.sregjirding  tho  civil  year  and  following  the 
natural  year,  which  he  divides  into  summer  and  winter.  This 
procedure  luid  this  advantagCj  tbat  it  suited  admimhly  a  record 
of  military  operations,  which,  in  the  cane  of  the  Greeks,  ceased 
in  the  winter  and  were  carried  on  only  in  the  summer,  Tlio 
other  dilficulty  which  arose  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  chrono- 
logy, that  of  specifying  the  year,  Thucydides  got  over  as  hei>t 
he  could  by  counting  from,  the  date  of  some  well-kuown  event, 
and  by  reference  to  the  chronological  system  of  various  states. 
Tliis,  for  instance,  is  his  M-ay  of  specifying  the  year  in  which  tho 
Peloponnesian  war  began:'  "For  fourteen  years  the  thirty 
years'  peace  wliich  was  concluded  &(i.vv  tho  recovery  of  Euhcea 
remained  unbroken ;  but  in  the  iifteenth  year,  when  Chrysia 
the  high- priestess  of  Argoa  was  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  her 
priesthood,  iEnesias  being  tlie  Ephor  at  Sparta,  and  at  Athena 
Pythodorus  having  two  montlis  of  his  archonship  to  run,  in  tho 
eixth  month  after  the  engagement  at  Potidfea,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,"  &c.  We,  with  our  fixed  eystem  of  chronology, 
Bay  "in  B.c.  431."  Mudern  historians,  who  can  specify  the  date 
of  an  event  witli  three  strokes  of  tho  jien,  may  arrange  events 
in  any  order  they  think  most  lucid ;  but  Thucydides,  having 
once  specified  Ids  year,  had  good  reason  for  adliering  to  tlie 
duouological  order  of  events.     The  amialiatic  method  might 
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fetter  the  historinn,  but  it  secured  his  chronology,  which  other 
wise  might  have  fluctuated. 

Deyonil  this  ilivisiou  into  Einmners,  winters,  and  years,  no 
other  seems  to  have  beea  deFigiieil  by  TlittKydides.  The  divi- 
sion into  eiiJiht  hooks,  as  we  have  his  work,  though  made  early,^ 
was  not  nmtlo  by  Tlnicydidcg.  There  are  traces  in  tha  scholiasts 
of  a  division  into  thirteen  hnoks,^  and  Dioiloraa  mentions  a 
division  into  nine  books.^  But  these  divisions  are  probably 
later  even  than  the  one  we  have.  Thucydidc?,  however,  doea 
sometimes  speak  of  "  the  first  war"  or  "the  t«n  years*  war,"  and 
of  "the  Sicilian  war,"  and  the  "Ionic  war;"*  and  so  it  has 
been  conjectured  tliat  he  intended  a  division  into  live  parts — the 
introduction,^  the  ten  years'  war,^  the  period  before  the  Sicilian 
expedition,'^  the  Sicilian  war,*  and  the  Ionic  war.^  But  the 
imrrative  flows  on  without  regard  to  the  subdivisions ;  '**  the 
references  which  Thucydides  makes  to  them  are  few,  and  they 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  form  or  matter  of  his  work.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  neglected  any  attempt  to  break  up  his 
work  into  sections  possessing  balance,  symnietry,  proportion,  op 
form,  with  as  mut^h  contempt  as  he  disclaims  any  design  of 
making  his  history  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  division  into  years 
is  "strictly  historical,"  Nothing  more  is  aimed  at  At  any 
rate,  the  notion  that  Thucydide.^'  history  is  composed  on  the 
analogy  of  a  drama,  and  is  arranged  in  a  prologue  and  five  acts, 
is  purely  fanciful,  and  as  grotesquely  incongniouB  with  Thucy- 
dides'  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  historian  as  any  piece 
of  "subjectivity"  could  be.  Of  all  manifet^tations  of  power, 
self-restraint  impresses  men.  most,  partly  because  it  is  the  form 
which  power  least  often  takes  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of 
Thucydides  that  does  not  exemplify  his  strength  in  this  respect 
Where  strong  expression  seems  justifiable,  where  even  it  seenia 
demanded,  Thucydides  contents  liimself  with  a  sober  statement. 
Events  which  call  aloud  for  some  expression  of  pity  or  of  horror 
he  leaves  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  a  word  from  him. 
IVhere  the  temptation  to  any  other  writer  to  comment  or  to 
moralise  would  he  irresistiblsj  Thucydides  resists  it.     He  places 


'  It  wa£  known  tu  Dionysius  (p.  867)  and  the  earif  g:rammariani. 
'  Scfiol.  ii.  78;  iv.  78,  114. 

•  xii,  502  ;  xiti.  573.  liut  iiossiUly  our  eiglit  books  are  here  referroJ  to — 
tlie  iiititU  being  iho  fiust  two  books  of  the  ffelUnka,  which  continue  tha 
tiory  of  the  war  from  wbere  Thucydides  breaks  uJT  to  the  end,  und  wen 
■ODietimea  HBcribed  to  Thucydides, 

*  V.  2o,  24,  25,  a6j  iv,  81 ;  vii.  18,  28,  85 ;  viii.  11, 
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'  tL  i-vii.  87, 


"  11.  l-v.  24. 
*  viii.  I  ad  fin,. 
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before  tlie  reader  the  agonies  of  a  nation,  as  in  h.h  account  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  or  the  prescnca  of  death,  as  iq  la's 
description  of  the  jihigtie,  with  grave  silence. 

Problems  of  p0litic.1l  morality,  which  he  had  etudied  for 
years  and  in  which  his  keen  intellect  took  the  profoundest 
interest,  he  states  so  far  as  tboy  were  debated  or  exemplified  in 
(ho  war ;  but  he  is  not  betniyed  into  speculation  ;  he  confiinea 
himself  to  facta.  On  the  great  problems  of  life  it  is  aomotimea 
Bald  that  it  is  impossihio  for  a  man  to  hold  his  judgraont  in 
perpetual  suspense  ;  but  Thucydides  seems  to  have  had  them 
perpetually  present  to  his  raind,  and  to  have  perpetually  regarded 
the  material  before  him  as  iuadequato  for  the  formation  of  a 
decision.  It  is  this  habit  of  never  going  beyond  his  facts,  of 
never  losing  eipht  of  his  purpose  to  ascertain  and  record  facts, 
this  self-restraint  which  never  relaxes,  that  makes  the  reader 
respect  and  marvel  at  the  power  of  Thucydides.  It  creates 
absolute  confileuce  in  him,  in  his  will  and  his  power  to  record 
tlie  plain  truth.  It  makes  his  very  silence  eh.iquent,  and  his 
least  word  weighty  beyond  the  superlatives,  the  exclamation.%  or 
asseverations  of  other  writers.  This,  however,  is  only  the  nega- 
tive side  of  his  power.  His  silent  self-restraint  prepares  us  to 
be  impressed  by  his  words,  but  his  words  also  impress  u&  His 
facts  are  more  valuable  than  others'  commentSj  and  for  this 
there  is  a  reason.  In  Thucydides'  history  wo  have  the  facts  of 
the  war  as  Thucydides  saw  them  ;  and  the  diflferenc©  between 
his  work  and  that,  say^  of  Xenophon,  who  continued  Thucy- 
dides' incomplete  work,  ia  much  the  same  as  that  between  what 
a  geologist  and  a  navvy  see  in  a  railway  cutting,  or  a  botanist  and 
a  plouglihoy  see  in  a  hedge-bottom,  or  between  what  Shelley 
and  a  farra-labourer  hear  in  a  skylark's  song.  That  is  to  say, 
Thucydides  had  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  the  war  com- 
pariible  to  the  geologist's  or  botanist's  knowledge  of  his  science^ 
and  he  further  had,  like  Shelley,  the  genius  to  transmute  what 
he  heard  into  words  more  precious  than  gold.  Beyond  this,  in 
the  wny  of  analysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  far.  The  intimate 
B'^qnaintance  which  he  gives  us  with  the  PGlojwnnesian  war  ia 
y'voi  of  the  ckarness  and  grasp  with  which  he  realised  all  the 
details  and  tlie  whole  signiHcaacn  of  the  war ;  hut  to  ask  how 
this  clear  sight  was  acquired  or  conveyed  is  folly.  It  is  better 
to  try  and  profit  by  than  spy  into  genius. 

The  genius  of  Thucydides  is  seen  in  the  way  iu  which  he  not 
only  conveys  to  the  reader  his  own  clear  perception  of  tlie  facta 
and  the  course  of  the  war,  but  also  arouses  in  the  rcadur  the 
emotions  with  which  he  himsolf  followed  the  various  incidents 
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of  the  struggle.  In  other  vonlsj  Thucydides*  literary  genitiH  ia 
H8  great  as  his  historical  genius.  Over  the  literary  aa  well  as 
the  historical  diffip,ultjes  involved  by  his  chronological  metliod 
of  relatinf,'  facts  he  ridea  triumphant.  It  is  said  that  hia  work 
is  without  a  plan,  and  tliis  ia  true  ;  there  is  no  luore  plot  or 
plan  in  his  annals  than  there  would  be  in  a  diary  of  the  w»r. 
But  this  defect  ie  rather  apparent  than  real  Every  incident 
is  vieived  by  Thucydides  in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  'M& 
whole  war,  and  thus  its  importance  and  position  je  aa^igned  to 
it  aa  unerringly  and  as  clearly  as  though  all  tlie  other  events 
narrated  by  Thucydides  had  been  grouped  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  this  one  incident  its  proper  literary  value.  But  although 
Thucydides  disdains  to  strive  after  the  external  balance  and 
harmony  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  articulating  his  his- 
tory, and  by  grouping  hia  facts  so  as  to  roach  the  consum- 
niatinn  of  a  culmination,  still  this  ia,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  even  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  internal  proportions 
of  his  work,  iti  virtue  of  which  each  incident  receives  its  proper 
amount  of  attention  and  receives  light  from  and  throws  light 
on  every  other  incident  and  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  But 
although  everything  which  belongs  to  the  nurnitive  of  the  wax 
fits  in  with  the  narrative  hannoiiiously,  there  are  various  digres- 
sions having  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  e.ff.  that  about  Har- 
niodius  and  Aristogiton,  which,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
absolutely  spoil  the  form  of  the  work,  as  they  also  constitute  an 
undHiiiible  exception  to  the  strictness  with  which  Thucydides 
otherwise  excliidea  all  matter  which  does  not  bear  directly  on 
his  subject.  Whether  this  is  duo  to  simple  ncgloct,  or  to  abso- 
lute contempt  for  literary  form,  may  he  doubted.  EiTors  of 
taste  are  to  be  found  in  Thucydides — they  occur  precisely  when, 
abandoning  his  general  principle,  he  strives  after  efTect — and 
these  digressions  may  have  been  inserted  by  him  under  the 
impression  that  a  history  to  possess  literary  form  must  have 
episodes,  since  they  were  to  he  found  in  Herodotus  and  the 
logo<j[rapbeTS.  At  tlie  Kamo  time,  though  hia  annalistic  melliod 
involves  literary  disadvantages,  it  also  brings  with  it  some  com 
pensating  advantages.  The  system  of  dropping  one  thread  ol 
the  narmtive  when  the  end  of  a  year  is  reached,  and  then  tak- 
ing up  the  narrative  of  the  other  events  of  the  year,  though  it 
sometimes,  as  in  the  cfise  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  interrupts 
with  fordj^'U  matter  the  main  narrative,  yet  elsewhere  and  mora 
generally  affords  a  iveleome  relief,  and  a  variety  such  as  ia 
attained  in  a  drama  by  means  of  a  secondary  plot. 

But  it  is  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  manner,  of  his  work  that 
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ThucytlitW  literary  greatness  makes  itself  most  felt  And  here 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  department  and  what  quality 
in  his  work  claim-s  our  greatest  adiui ration.  For  the  ixilitlciil 
philosopher  of  all  ages,  and  for  the  student  of  Greek  thought,  tho 
speeches  will  ever  rauk  aa  the  greatest  work  of  "  the  greatest 
bistDrian  that  ever  lived."  ^  And  it  is  a  pardouable  error  if,  in 
the  luminous  profundity  of  the  thought  contained  in  thera,  wp 
lose  eight  of  "  the  anlitheaea,  the  climaxes,  the  plays  of  words, 
the  point  which  is  no  \mhit"  ^  that  mar  the  speeches  as  litura' 
ture.  It  is  rather  to  the  nnrrative  that  wo  must  look  for  thf 
literary  perfection  of  Thucydides  ;  and  there  we  must  turn,  not 
to  the  phiIoso|)hicaI  disquisition — ^great  and  justly  famous  as  it 
is — on  the  eflects  of  civil  war,  but  to  the  description  of  the 
plaguo,  which  haa  had  many  and  able  imitators,  fronj  Lucretius 
onwards,  but  none  to  approach  Thncydidea  ;  or  to  the  seventh 
honk,  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  of  which  Mncaulay  said, 
"  Tiiere  is  no  prose  composition  in  the  world,  not  even  tho  jDa 
Corona,  which  I  place  so  high,"  and  Gniy,  "  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
the  finest  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life?"'*  Mawiuhiy 
speaks  of  the  "intense  interest,"  the  "magnificent  light  and 
the  terrible  shade  of  Thucydidea  ;  "  *  and  these  words  apply  not 
only  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  but  to  the  whole  narrative.  In 
some  instances  they  apply  also  to  the  speeches.  The  speeches 
are  not  in  all  instances  devoted  wholly  to  political  wisdom. 
Characters  are  drawn,  as,  e.{f.  in  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades, 
Nicias,  Archidamus,  and  Pericles.  While  in  other  speechea, 
e.g.  the  funeral  oration,  the  appeal  of  the  Plataeans,  the  final 
speech  of  Nicias  to  his  men,  the  light  is  aa  magiiiticent  and  the 
sliafJe  as  terrible  as  in  any  part  of  the  narrative. 

The  language  of  Thucydides  is  oft*n  considered  obacuro  and 
difficult.  Ob.scure,  in  tlie  sense  tliat  he  does  not  quite  know 
whFt*;  he  wishes  to  express,  he  ceriainly  is  not.  With  regar<l 
to  the  difficulty  of  his  style,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion. When  he  is  narrating  events,  his  style  is  simple,  powerful, 
and  beautiful.  When  he  begins  to  philosophise  and  to  genera- 
lise, lie  begins  to  be  difficult  to  umlerstand.  But  here  again  we 
must  distinguish..  The  philosophical  reflections  of  Thucydidea 
are  contained  mostly  in  the  speeches,  and  it  is  in  the  si^eeclies 
that  he  most  conspicuonsly  departs  from  his  resolve  to  describe 
the  simple  facts  of  tlie  war  without  any  attempt  to  please  tho 
ear.  It  is  in  the  sp*ieches  that  Thucydides  delibonvt^jly  makea 
an  attempt  at  form,  and  whereas  when  he  makes  no  effort  he 


^  Life  of  Lord  Macau!atf,  App.  475. 
*  Bm  Xi/«  of  iiacaulaff,  i.  449. 


*  Jo«eit'ii  Thueydidety  xi*, 

*  Ibid.  458. 
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aocd  attain  form,  he  as  signally  fails  when  he  is  faithlese  to  liu 
principle  of  not  seeking  after  cfftsct.  Doubtlos?,  in  tlirosvin^j 
his  oi\ii  recollections  or  the  reports  of  others  into  the  form  oi 
direct  sjieeches,  Thucydid.es  was  practically  obeying  necessity. 
To  tlie  Greek,  in  whose  life,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  public 
speaking  occupied  a  lari^e  place,  to  the  Athenian  above  all, 
whose  main  occuixition  in  time  of  ])eace  was  the  making  and 
hearing  of  political  speeches,  a  history  which  contained  no 
Bpeechea  would  have  been  no  faithful  reflection  of  political 
life.  Thus  Tiiucydides  felt  himself  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
etrained  by  his  desire  to  Avrite  a  faithful  history  to  introduco 
direct  oration  ;  and  thus  he  was  constrained  to  strive  after 
form  ;  for  to  merely  reproduce  by  an  act  of  memory  the  original 
form  in  which  the  speeches  were  delivered  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
impossible.  In  this  attempt  at  form  Thucydidea  allowed  him- 
Belf  to  be  guided  by  the  prtfcept  and  the  example  of  the  early 
rhetoricians,  wlio,  though  they  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Greek  oratory,  were  immeasurably  removed  from  even  the  natu- 
ral ease  and  grace  of  Lysias,  much  more  from  the  perfection  of 
Demosthenes.  Thus  the  mistakes  of  Thucydides  are  the  mistakes 
of  his  mastPTS,  not  his  own,  and  their  mistakes  were  incidental 
to  and  inevitable  in  the  earliest  altejapts  to  form  artistic  prose. 
The  florid  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  appears  in  had  taste  to  us,  hut  to 
the  Athenians  of  his  time  it  was  a  revelation.  It  showed  that 
beauty  was  possible  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  Its  principal 
defect — that  it  ignored  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose 
— we,  who  iiavc  great  prose-writings  to  compare  with  it,  can 
readily  see.  But  Thucydidea,  who  had  to  create  prose,  may  be 
excused  for  joinijig  the  rest  of  Athens  ia  admiration  of  the 
rhetoricians.  Thus  the  conceits  of  Thucydides,  to  which  his 
difficulty  is  partly  due,  are  owing  to  the  early  stage  of  develop-^^ 
ment  to  which  prose  and  oratory  in  his  time  had  reached.  ^H 
A  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  undeveloped  stage  c^^ 
the  language.  Although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
thought  is  to  a  limited  extent  possible  without  language,  no 
consideraVile  or  continuous  advance  of  thought  is  so  possible. 
An  idea,  once  captured  and  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  in  a  word, 
is  thenceforward  available  to  succeeding  generationa  Thus  the 
child  in  learning  the  meaniugs  of  woiJa  is  Btoring  its  mind 
with  ideas.  By  means  of  language  the  child,  as  with  seven- 
leagued  boots,  traverses  large  sjtaces  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
which  it.<i  ancestors  took  years  to  an hj agate  by  means  of  Ian- 
guage,  and  wliich  are  still  firmly  Iield  by  the  words  they 
planted  there.     We  at  the  present  day  inherit  a  language 
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total  nnml)er  of  whose  wonls  is  several  times  greater  than  Die 
number  any  single  one  of  us  uses  ;  while  though  there  are 
nmtiy  words — techiiical  ones — which  the  majority  of  us  ilo  not 
even  know  the  meaning  of,  we  can,  when  necessary,  acquire 
that  knowledfje  by  a  reference  to  a  dictionary.  It  h,  therefore, 
hard  for  us  to  realise  a  stage  of  language  in  which  there  were 
more  ideas  than  there  were  words  to  express  them,  and  in 
which  there  vraa  not  only  no  dictionary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  hxxt  the  very  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  define 
the  meaning  of  a  word  was  a  new  and  etartling  conci'ption, 
which  was  used  by  So^:ratos,  the  originator  thereof,  as  long  as 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  all  who 
came  in  argument  against  him.  Yet  this  was  the  state  (if  tlie 
language  by  means  of  which  Thucydides  had  to  convoy  ideas 
that  the  world  had  yet  never  conceived  of.  Further,  at  the 
present  day  our  linguistic  conscience  permits  us  to  take  a  word 
wlierever  we  find  it  if  we  want  it,  or,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  much 
want  it.  From  naked  savages  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world 
we  take  tlie  words  '*  palaver "  and  *'  taboo,"  as  readily  as  wo 
appropriate  a  technicality  from  lauguagee  that  are  dead.  But 
Tliueydidca  borrowed  neither  idL-as  nor  the  words  to  clothe 
them  in.     He  writes  pure  Attic. 

Hitherto  we  have  sfwhen  as  though  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary 
were  the  only  difficulty  with  which  Thucydides  had  to  contend  ; 
but  a  still  more  serious  difficulty  was  that  the  language  had  as 
yet  no  settled  or  recognised  grammar.  By  this  is  meant  not 
merely  that  some  centuries  had  yet  to  elapse  before  Uionysiua 
Thrax  was  to  make  the  first  attempt  to  throw  together  a  body 
of  rules  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  l>eginning  of  Greek 
grammar.  People  may  and  must  speak  grammatically  before 
the  i>rinciples  on  which  they—  or  those  best  worth  attention — 
speak  can  bo  observed  and  noted  in  a  gnimraar.  But  Thucy- 
dides belongs  to  a  time  when  people  did  not,  even  uncon- 
aciously,  systematically  follow  the  same  analogies  or  the  same 
principles  under  eimilar  ctrcumstauces.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  absence  of  grammatical  moulds  to 
receive  it,  the  thought  of  Thucydides  should  overfJow  in  some 
eenteiices,  or  solidify  into  some  shaiie  for  wliicli  later  literature 
has  no  paralkl  or  only  a  distant  analogy.  Nor  is  it  strange 
if,  under  the  weight  of  Thucydides'  tliought.  which  would  have 
strained  the  strcngih  of  a  more  developed  hinguage,  Attic  in 
its  then  cartilaginous  and  plastic  condition  should  have  some- 
times yielded,  and  have  sometimes  betrayed  the  weight  thrown 
on  it 
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It  lias  been  the  custom  to  institute  comparisons  between, 
Thucydid.es  and  other  historians,  miiinly,  one  would  supposej 
because  TbucydiJes  is  by  far  tlie  greatest  of  historians.  B»- 
tween  him  and  Herodotus  or  Xeiiophon  the  comparison  must 
be  one  of  contrast,  and  is  one  which  the  reader  may  be  left  to 
draw  out  for  himself  ;  but  on  the  comparison  between  him  and 
Eoraitu  historians  a  word  must  be  said.  Iti  the  first  place,  in 
ftny  auch  comparison  it  should  he  noticed  that  Herodotus, 
Thucydidea,  and  Xenophon,  whatever  the  differences  hetweea 
them,  all  belong  to  a  literature  wtiich  is  essentially  original  and 
creative ;  whereas  the  Ennian  historians  belong  to  a  literature 
Avliich  is  not  original  or  creativa  In  the  next  place,  the  three 
Greek  historians  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  literature, 
but  tlie  Roman  historiuns  do  not  belong  to  tlie  golden  age  of 
Latin  literature.  As  to  the  comparison  between  Thucyditlea 
and  Sallust,  what  resemblance  imitation  could  produce  there 
is;  but  genius  cannot — certainly  that  of  Thncydides  cannot^ 
he  imitated.  Between  Thncydides  and  Tacitus  there  are  some 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  are  great  historians  :  both  have  a 
profoLiud  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and  both  take  some- 
what pessimistic  views  of  human  nature  and  of  life.  As  to 
style,  both  possess  great  power;  both  are  difficult  at  times  to 
understand,  and  brevity  is  one  of  the  charhcteristics  of  each. 
JJut  to  imafTJue  that  to  Thucydides  in  his  own  line  it  is  possible 
to  compare  Tacitus,  great  aa  he  is,  is  a  mistake.  The  first 
qufjlity  demanded  of  a  historian  is  credibihty ;  ami  whatever 
conclusion  we  may  como  to  about  the  credibility  of  Tacitus,  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  his  reputiition  stands  as  high  aa 
that  of  Tliucydidf^s  iu  this  respect.  Thucydides  laid  the  foun- 
datitins  of  scientific  history,  but  Tacitus  has  built  elsewhere, 
TJotli  historians  draw  larfjcly  on  oral  testimony ;  but  wberoaa 
Thucydides  undor-stood  that  the  historian  should  go  only  to 
Vifitiies3«^s  of  the  events  he  wislicd  to  record,  and  that  their 
evidence,  and  even  his  own  recollection  of  what  he  has  himself 
Been,  require  testing  and  corroborating,  Tacitus  was  content 
with  hearsay  evidence  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  When  Thucy- 
dides had  recourse  to  docnmentjiry  evidence,  it  was,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  to  official  documents  tiiat  he  went;  or,  if  he 
has  occasion  to  refnr  to  other  liistories,  it  is  in  a  way  which 
sliows  that  ho  criticiBod  them  closely.  Tacitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  haa  as  little  notion  of  criticising  documentary  as  oral 
testimony,  and  I'elies  on  partisan  momoira  as  though  they  wew 
wholly  true. 

We  expect  in  a  historian  not  only  capacity  to  ascertain  facts^ 
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but  impartiality  in  st-ating  tliem  ;  and  this  qtiality  no  liistoriar 
possesses  so  eminently  as  Tlmcyditles.  lie  writes  an  impaitia] 
history  of  a  struggle  in  wliich  lie  liimseif  was  one  of  the  com- 
tatants.  Tacitus  writes  a  [martial  hii^tory  of  events  from  wliieL 
he  was  so  fur  removed  in  timo  that  we  might  have  reasoiiahlj 
expected  froni  him  an  unbiassed  history.  Thucvdides'  love  foi 
Lis  native  country — and  it  was  great — never  leads  him  to  exag- 
gerate the  successes  or  niiniuiise  the  defeats  or  the  defects  of 
AthpTiB.  Tacitus  shares  the  weak  amiability  of  Livy  in  nevei 
admitting  a  Koman  defeat  if  it  is  possible  to  close  bis  eyes 
to  it.  In  politics  there  is  tlie  sjiuie  distance  between  the  two 
historians.  Thncydides  had  politicfil  views,  but  he  was  a  mode- 
rate politician,  and  his  views  were  such  that  tliey  rather  assisted 
him  than  prevented  him  from  comprehending  the  standpoint  of 
others.  Tacitus,  on  the  otlit-r  hand,  shared  the  yearning  of  his 
order  after  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  ira possibly  to  restore 
•^yearnings  which  the  nobility  of  Rome  expressed  the  more 
[■virulently  because  they  were  conscious  that  they  had  not  the 
^energy  or  the  courage  to  do  anything  to  get  what  they  sighed 
for.  Tacitus  was,  on  the  whole,  hostile  to  the  political  regime 
whit:li  he  undertook  to  portray. 

Let  us  now  consiiler  Tacitus  and  Thncydides,  not  as  histo- 
riatis,  hut  from  the  littmry  point  of  vitjw.  Both  suffer  from  tlie 
inconveniences  entailed  by  their  following  the  annalistic  method  ; 
hut  these  inconveniences  are  felt  much  more  strongly  in  Tacitus 
than  in  Thucydidea.  It  is  no  dei^reciation  of  Tacitus  to  say 
that,  great  as  is  tlie  interest  with  winch  we  re;id  him,  it  is  not 
the  intense  interest  which  Thncydides  inspires.  The  power  of 
Tacitus  as  a  writer  is  great  and  undeniable,  and  he  is  a  master 
of  light  and  shade,  but  it  is  not  the  magnificent  light  and  the 
terrible  shade  of  Thucydides.^  Both  writers  have  the  poAver 
of  brevity,  and  this  is  frequently  considered  to  constitute  a  groat 
resemblance  between  them  ;  hut  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  so  great  and  so  characteristic  as  this  supposed  jioint  nf 
resemblance.  Whnre  the  sentences  of  Thucydidis  arf  brief, 
it  is  because  they  are  enrchargcd  with  thoiiglit;  tliey  are 
weighty  with  wisdom,  and  they  aink  into  the  mind.  The 
BPntences  of  Tacitus  are  brief  because  ejitciilatory,  exclaniatory, 
objurgatory.  The  one  is  tlie  brevity  of  condemnation,  the 
other  of  amputation.  ThucAdided'  is  the  brevity  of  dignity, 
Tacitug'  the  brevity  of  brcatliles-sness.  In  fine,  Tacitus  is  a 
••■tylifit,"  Thucydides   is  none.       Thucydidea   is   a   perpetual 

1  See  Mnca-alny,  loe.  cit. 
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demonstmtlon  that  there  is  a  kigher  ait  than  tliat  of  concealJBg 
art-"  the  art  of  dispeusiug  with  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


XBNOPHON. 


Xbnofhow,  an  Athenian,  was  probably  horn  abonfc  B.a  4291, 
for  at  the  Lirae  of  the  expeJitiou  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  Cjrus,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  401,  he  seems  to  havo 
been  under  thirty  years  of  age.^  Yet  ho  cannot  h;i¥e  heeu 
much  undtir  tliat  age,  for  he  waa  already  married,^  and  had 
oome  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  whose  advice  ha 
asked  whether  he  sliould  j  tin  the  expedition  or  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  story  that  Xenopliou  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Delinra,  B.Q  424,  and  was  saved  in  the  flight  of  the 
Athenians  by  Socratc3.  If  this  were  true,  tlien  Xcnophon 
nuist  liave  been  about  twenty  years  old  in  ao.  424,  Unt  the 
etory  seems  to  be  of  late  origin.  It  receiver  no  conlirniation 
either  from  Plato,  who  nicntiona  a  similar  story  about  Socrates 
saving  Laches  in  the  flight  at  Delinrn,'  or  from  Xeuophon 
himself;  while  the  passages  in  the  Anabasis  which  bear  on 
Xenoplion'a  ago  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  are  inconsistent 
with  tlie  story. 

Abotit  the  early  life  of  Xonophon  we  have  no  information. 
He  belongod  to  the  order  of  the  knights,  for  his  son  Grylius 
served  as  a  knight  in  the  battle  of  ManLinca;  and  the  knights, 
by  the  support  they  rendered  to  the  Thirty  Tynuits,  were  so 
nn[>opular  at  Athena  that  we  can  readily  understand  why 
Xetiophon  should  be  inclined  to  leave  hia  native  city  for  Kcrvico 
abroad.  What  we  know  about  Xenophon's  life  is  derived  from 
his  writings,  and  the  first  fact  that  wo  thus  have  knowledge  of 
is  that  hia  friend  Proxenus,  a  Boeotian,  who  had  taken  servico 
•under  Gyrus,  wrote  to  him  from  Sardis  invitinj:;  him  to  joiu 
i\\Q  Greek  contingent.  Tlie  offtir  seems  to  have  been  a  tempting 
ona  Xenophon  says  that  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  attracted 
numbers,  not  of  poor  and  broken-down  Greeks,  but  of  well-to-do 
men  of  all  ages.     Some  abandoned  Avife  and  childien,  others 

^  Anab.  YL  vf.  25  he  saft,  i  SfvoiftOr.  .  . .  i^o-^a  koX  nl  dXXtt  ol  lii^ 
rpiAKOvTHy  which  it  snpiKirted  by  Anah.  III.  L  14. 
'Cic  (i€  Invtnt,  L  31. 
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hm  away  from  homo;  &nd  others  not  only  embarked  in  the 
adventure  themselves,  but  lent  their  fiieiids  the  nioiiey  whrre- 
wiih  to  do  likewise.  Although  XeuojJiou  con:?uJteJ  Socrates 
on  the  advisability  of  joining  the  expedition,  his  own  desire  to 
go  was  too  Etrongf  to  admit  of  his  staying  in  Athens.  Wlien 
Socrates,  "who  firohably  saw  that  to  joiu  Cyrus  would  roider 
Xenoj^hon  unpopular  in  Athens,  advised  him  to  consult  iho 
gods,  Xenophon  complied  indeed,  but  instead  of  asking  tha 
oracle  at  Delphi  whether  he  should  or  should  not  ^o,  he  a^ked 
to  whiit  god  he  should  offer  eacriJice  in  order  to  be  successful 
in,  his  adventure.  For  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Cyrus  to 
detJirone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  perils 
and  hazaKls  tlirough  which  the  Ten  Thousand  G rooks  went  in 
their  struggle  to  return  home,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  Greek  historian.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  was 
maiidy  due  to  the  imperturbable  presence  of  mind  and  cool 
generalship  of  Xenophan  that  the  Ten  Thousand  owed  their 
safety.  One  incident  in  the  return  must  aho  bo  mentioned. 
It  is  that  whon  the  Greeks  had  at  last  forco^l  their  way  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  Xenophon  conceived  tho  idea  of  founding  a 
great  Greek  city  on  that  shore.  His  project  was  nnderniined 
by  intrigue,  and  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Ten  Thousand 
themselves  ',  but  it  illustrates  the  boldness  of  Xenophon's  con- 
ceptions and  the  looseness  of  the  ties  ivhich  bound  him  to 
his  native  city. 

Circumstances  were,  indeed,  destined  to  show  clearly  the 
weakness,  or  mllier  the  want,  of  patriotism  in  Xenophon. 
Sliortly  after  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Athens  found 
herself  at  war  with  Sparta.  Xennphon,  however,  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  section  of  tho  Ten  Thousand  with  which  he  had 
identified  himself,  accompanied  the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  thus, 
in  B.O.  394,  found  himself  in  arms  against  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Coronea.  The  result  of  this  behaviour  was  naturally  that 
a  decree  of  banishment  from  Athens  was  issued  against  him. 
His  services  to  Sjvurta,  however,  procured  him  a  new  home. 
He  was  allowed  to  purtihase  lands  in  Skillu?,  and  there,  living 
in  a  country  which  was  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  his  taste 
for  spurt,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  com  position 
of  various  litemry  works,  and  perhaps  of  his  account  of  the 
expedition  and  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Olynipia  to  Skillus  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Greeks  from  all  quarter;5,  while  his  permanent  residence  in 
Lacedsemon  increased  the  tendency  he  naturally  had  to  sym- 
pathise with  Sparta  and  take  the  Spartan  view  of  the  history 
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of  Greece.  After  lie  had  resided  in  Skillua  for  tome  twelva* 
years  or  so,  the  Tlioban  victory  at  Leuctra,  b.o.  371,  over  Sparta 
miidt)  it  necessary  for  Xenophoii  to  fuid  a  fresh  homo,  sinca 
the  Eleang  once  more  entered  into  poaaesaion  of  Skillus.' 
But  the  circumstances  "which  drove  him  from  SkiUua  threw 
Sparta  into  tlie  arms  of  Athens,  and  led  to  the  revocation  of  the 
decree  of  exile  that  had  been  in  force  against  Xenophon.  He 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  again  in  Athens.  He  preferred  to  establish 
himself  in  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died.  The  date  oi 
his  death  is  uncertain.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  b.o. 
360.  But  ho  men  Lions  events  which  occurred  in  B.O.  357  (Ileli. 
VI.  iv.  37),  and  his  death  therefore  must  be  placed  later,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  later,  than  b.o.  357, 

Among  tlio  numeroua  ivorks  wliich  have  come  down  to  us 
under  Xenophoii's  name  probably  are  included  ail  that  Xeno- 
phon ever  wrote — for  we  nowhere  find  mention  made  of  any 
others  composed  by  him — and  several  which  are  not  from  his 
hand.  They  fall  into  three  divisions,  which  may  he  called, 
roughly,  historical,  philosophiad,  and  miscelliineous.  The  first 
two  classes  can  only  be  described  as  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal somewhat  inaccurately,  for  under  the  head  of  historical  wa 
must  include  some  which,  like  O/t.  Revenues^  are  poltticai,  and 
the  Gyropoidia,  which  is  romance  rather  than  history ;  while, 
althouglv  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  term  than  philosophical 
to  coinjirehetid  those  works  in  which  Socrates  fii^ures,  the  term 
ia  misleading  if  it  is  taken  to  imply  that  Xenophon  was  a^_ 
philosopher.  ^H 

''  The  work  on  which  the  reputation  of  Xenophon  as  an  antho^^^ 
must  always  rest,  and  which  justly  cause*  him  to  rank  high, 
though  not  amongst  the  highest,  in  Greek  literature,  is  his  acwmnt 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus— the  ^4nafiaflm  The  dates  at  which 
tliis  work  was  composed  and  when  it  was  published  are  some- 
what uncertain.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  must 
have  made  notes  during  the  expedition,  for  he  not  only  gives 
minute  topogmphical  descriptions,  but  states  the  distjince  of 
each  halting-place  from  the  previous  one  ;  and  the  fact  tliat  he 
accompanied  the  expedition,  in  the  first  itistanee,  as  a  friend  of_ 
Proxenus,  and  not  as  an  officer  in  the  contingent,  seems  to  slin\ 
that  he  had  at  least  the  leisure  to  make  notes,  if  he  did  no! 
froni  the  first  intend  to  write  an  account  of  the  cimjtaign.  But 
as  he  ileseribes  his  repideiice  in  Skrllua  in  the  Anahtms  (V.  iii. 
7),  it  would  seem  as  though  he  could  not  have  given  the  work 
its  final  form  before  he  had  been  for  some  little  time  in  Skillua 
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Whether  we  are  to  place  tlie  composition  of  the  work  still  later, 
after  B.C.  371,  ivheii  Xenophon  removed  to  Corinth,  dependa 
upon  the  interpretation  we  put  upon  ibo  tenses  of  some  of  tho 
verbs  nsed  in  describing  his  residence  at  SkJllua;  and  tho  weij^'ht 
of  authority  is  rather  in  favour  of  regarding  tlie  pas-^age  aa 
describing  a  place  in  which  at  the  time  of  writing  Xenophon 
luid  ceased  to  live. 

With  regard  to  tho  authoiahip  of  the  Anabasit,  difficulty  hai 
been  felt  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in  the  Hellenics  (III.  i.  2), 
in  Tvhich  Xenophon  refers  to  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
CjTUs  written  by  one  Themistogenes  of  Syracuse.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Xenophon  ia  referring  to  hia  own  work,  and,  for 
some  reason  or  otherj  instead  of  calling  it  his  own,  prefers  to 
ascribe  it  to  an  imaginary  person.  On  the  other  Iiand,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  be  is  referring  to  a  work  distinct  from  hia 
own,  and  really  by  Theniistogvnes,  of  whom  and  of  whose  work 
we  know  nothing  mora  A  ihird  view  is  that  Themistogenes 
collaborated  with  Xenophon  to  some  extont  in  protlucing  the 
Anahasis.  In  favour  of  this  last  view  tltere  is  nothing.  As 
for  the  second  view,  we  know  that  other  members,  or  another 
member,  of  the  expedition,  Sophajnetus,  wrote  an  account  of  it 
under  the  same  title  as  Xenophon's  work.  While  for  the  first 
view  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  reason  for  conjecturing 
that  iu  the  CEcouoTiiiass  also  Xenophon  conceals  himself  under 
a  fictitious  name,  Ischomaehus.  But  this  is  supporting  a  con- 
jecture by  a  conjecture,  and  the  second  view  is  the  one  against 
which  there  is  least  to  he  said. 

The  story  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thou.'^and  is  one  which  in  its  very  nature  is  full  of 
interest  and  excitement;  hut  it  is  not  juist  to  credit  the  subject 
with  all,  and  the  author  with  none,  of  the  interest  wliidi  the  tale 
inspire.-*,  Doubtless  iu  dull  liands  the  story  would  have  been 
dull ;  and  certainly  the  interti^t  we  feel  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
interest  in  the  writer,  as  well  iis  in  tlm  fate  of  Cyrus  and  of  tlio 
Ton  Th<_usand.  The  tale  is  told  in  a  plain  and  manly,  simple 
and  unaffected  manner,  which  at  once  wins  the  synip;itiiy  of  the 
reader  for  tlie  writer.  Xenophon  writes  of  himself  always  in 
the  third  person,  but  he  contrives  to  do  so  without  awkward- 
ness. There  is  no  affectation,  and  no  .iffotitation  of  being  un- 
affected.  There  is  notliing  in  Xenophon  to  rouse  the  suspicion 
of  any  arriire  penaee,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Csesar,  who  also 
wrote  in  the  third  person,  hut  so  wrote  with  an  object.  The 
language  and  style  of  Xenophon  are  a  reflection  of-  his  manly  and 
Btiaightforwaid  character.     The  style  is  manly  not  only  iu  ita 
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vigour,  but  in  that  it  is  piraceful  yet  not  adomecl.  It  is  tran* 
parent,  and  therein  it  faitlifully  mirrors  the  mind  of  Xenophou, 
which  was  clear  and  shallow.  His  langiuvge  is  AttiCj  but  it  ia 
not  pure  Attic,  lie  was  true  neitlier  to  his  native  city  nor  to 
his  native  ton^e.  Hia  want  of  patriotism  brought  a  necessary 
literary  Neu)esia  Attic  in  its  purity  could  only  be  spoken  by 
those  Athenians  who  lived  in  Athens  in  constant  intercoirse 
with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Athenian  who  choso  to  live 
abroad  among  fureignera  speaking  bad  Greek,  or  native  Greeks 
speaking  other  dialects  than  that  of  Athens,  necessarily  picked 
up  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  expression  which  the  literary 
instinct  of  home-keeping  Athenians  eschewed.  Hence  the  voca- 
bulary of  Xenophou  presents  many  variations  from  the  best 
Attic,  and  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  common  dialect. 

The  IIeUe7itc8,  in  seven  books,  relates  the  history  of  Greece 
from  B.0,  41 X  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  B.C.  362.  The  work 
was  cvideiitly  not  written  all  at  one  time,  and  seems  to  fall  into 
three  jmrts,  composed  probably  at  con.'sidorablo  intervals.  The 
iir:it  part  consists  of  Books  I.  and  II.,  which  take  up  the  history 
uf  the  Peloponnesian  war  at  the  point  at  which  the  uncompleted 
work  of  Thucydidea'  finishes,  and  end  with  the  end  of  the 
stnt!:j<4le  between  Atliens  and  Sparta.  The  second  part  consista 
of  Books  III.  and  IV.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Krst  part 
botli  by  differences  of  language  and  by  a  difference  of  plan.  In 
the  first  parfcXenophon  follows  the  annalistic  method  of  Thucy- 
didea,  arranging  events  according  to  the  years  in  which  they 
occurred ;  while  in  the  second  part  he  does  not  follow  this  strict 
and  iuctmvenient  chronological  method,  but  groups  events  and 
tnices  out  the  history  of  one  grojip  before  entering  on  another. 
From  the  third  part  the  second  is  distinguished  by  a  change 
of  political  feeling  which  evidently  has  come  over  Xenojthon. 
"Whereas  in  the  first  two  parts  of  his  work  he  has  a  great  admi- 
ration and  affection  for  Sparta,  hy  the  time  he  came  to  wiito 
the  third  part,  his  admiration  for  Sparta  had  received  a  great 
shock.  The  Spartans  had  sworn,  during  the  Pelopormesian  war 
to  give  the  cities  of  Greei:e  freedom,  had  violated  their  onth,  and 
had  been  vi-sited  hy  a  punishment  which,  by  its  nature^  showed 
beyoud  tlie  po.';.sibiiity  of  doubt  that  it  was  inflicted  by  Heaven. 
The  very  people  to  whom  the  Spartans  had  especially  peijured 
themselves — the  Thebans — had  unassisted  brought  vengeance 
on  Sparta  {Hell,  V.  iv.  i).  Further,  there  are  internal  indica- 
tions that  the  first  part  of  the  Hellenics  was  composed  earlier 
tlian  the  third.  The  third  part  contains  a  reference  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  of  Pherse,  which  took  place  about  B.C.  359- 
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^7,  and  must  bnve  received  ita  final  form  after  that  date  ; 
whereas  the  first  part  cannot  liave  been  composed  so  long  aa 
forty  years  after  the  amnesty  of  Thrasybnlns,^ 

Before  acceiiting  tlie  uiifavourahli;  vertlicla  which  have  heen 
passed  on  the  IlcUcnics  as  history,  we  must  examine  thp  leading 
defects  which  have  been  brought  against  it,  and  the  causes 
which  havD  been  imajijined  to  exphiin  tliem.  Tiie  work  is 
allegai  to  be  both  deficient  and  redundant,  to  be  incunsequen' 
tial  in  the  narrativti,  and  unfaithful  to  its  plan.  But  here  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  first  part,  consisting  of  Books  I. 
and  II.,  and  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  the  first  part  it  is  true 
that  many  events  are  neglected  or  treated  with  great  brevity 
which  from  their  importance  demanded  a  fuller  treatment, 
while  points  of  rnucli  less  imr>ortance  are  related  in  great  detail 
It  is  true  also  that  in  the  first  ^art  many  things  are  related  in 
an  inconaoqnential  manner,  are  brougiit  Rudderdy  before  the 
reader  without  any  introduction  or  necessary  exphiiiation  ;  and 
it  13  true  that  Xetiophou  does  not  adliere  with  fidelity  to  the 
annalistic  method,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  evidently  intends  to 
follow.  But  with  the  rest  of  the  work  the  case  is  diiferent.  In 
the  second  and  third  parts  Xetioplion  abandons  the  annalistic 
method  wholly;  the  deficiencies,  redundancies,  and  want  of 
sequence  are  inconsiderable,  and  tlio  defects  of  style  and  care- 
lessness of  language  of  the  first  two  books  are  much  less 
noticeable. 

But  in  the  first  two  books  tlie  defects  do  exist,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  them.  It  has  l«3eiv 
said  that  Xenophun  omits  what  was  to  the  prejudice  of  S]x»rta 
or  to  the  credit  of  Athens,  and  dwells  on  things  discreditable 
to  Athens  and  creditable  to  Sparta.  But  although  Xenophoa 
had  an  honest  admiration  for  the  constitution  of  Sparta  and  for 
her  military  chamcter,  he  certiunly  has  not  followed  any  syste- 
matic design  of  depreciating  his  native  country  and  extolling 
tlie  country  of  his  alTections  by  means  of  tho  snppressio  veri. 
The  omissions  can  by  no  means  all  be  accounted  for  on  this 
hypothesis,  nor  can  the  redundancies.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  tlie  key  to  the  misproportionate  treatment  of 
events  in  the  Hellenics  is  Xcnojjhons  likes  and  dislikes  gcLe- 
rally,  not  njerely  his  political  tendencies.  This,  like  the  pre- 
vious  hyjiotheiii.'i,  accuunts  for  some  of  the  facts,  but  fails  to 
account  for  the  majority.     Persons  iii  whom  Xenophon  for  one 

*  II.  iv.  43:  jral  &(tiffavT€S  Spxovi  ij  {t-^y  jutj  pLtnjffiKaK^tiv  trt  Kal  nCv  ojuoB 
re  voXvreOoirrai  kolI  tckj  SpKott  iftfiiffi  o  B^^oi  — wt)Tii«  whieli  mast  have  b««a 
written  before  the  recollection  and  iiece»*ity  of  tlie  amueaty  had  died  out 
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reai5on  or  another  took  a  special  interest  lie  nafciirally  described 
at  length ;  and  yet  military  inattera  iu  which  be  took  a  ap-ecial 
iiilerest  arc  in  many  cases  dismissed  wilh  s\ii-prij>ins  brevity. 
A  third  hypothesis  supposes  that  Xenophun's  infurniation  varie<l 
in  amount.  Places  ho  had  visitedj  events  he  had  witnessed, 
at'd  persons  he  had  Ijiinself  met,  ho  would  have  a  good  deal  of 
inlormation  about ;  whereas  he  would  know  Ites  of  others.  And 
it  is  ti-ue  that  many  places  and  events  which  he  had  hiniseli 
hecn  present  at  are  described  very  fuUy,  but  many  are  dismissed 
very  briefly;  and  he  als-o  popsesses  full  informatiuu  derived  froiu 
other  Bources  than  personal  observation, 

Tlie  throe  liypotheses  each  contribute  something  towaitls  th4 
explanation  of  the  very  considerable  hleniislies  whit-h  mar  fclie 
first  two  books  of  the  Hdfentcfi.  But  though  they  espkln  them, 
they  do  not  in  the  lea-t  excuBe  thcrn.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  allow  neiihor  politicfd  feeling  nor  private  prejudice 
to  influence  him,  and  it  is  also  his  business  to  obtdin  informa- 
tion  of  events  which  he  did  not  himself  witness.  If  Xenophon 
suppressed  the  truth  and  neglected  to  acquaint  himsi-lf  with  tlie 
facts  he  ou<;ht  to  have  narrated,  he  was  a  bad,  and  a  very  bad 
historian.  The  only  possiltle  way  of  saving  his  credit  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  first  two  books  are  an  incomplete  work,  and  then 
further  to  suppose  that  Xenophon  would  have  corrected  the 
deficiencies  in  his  work  if  he  hud  completed  it.  But  these  are 
suppositions  wliich  admit  of  no  proof,  and  find  but  little  sup- 
port. The  first  two  books  were  piobabiy  composed  before 
Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  as  he  lived  forty 
or  mora  years  after  that,  it  cannot  bo  alleged  he  had  not  time 
to  revise  and  complete  the  work.  We  may  indeed  add  to  con- 
jecture conjecture,  and  conjecture  that  other  literary  projects — 
the  Anabattig^  the  Ci/ropaedia,  &c. — drove  the  revision  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Hellenics  out  of  his  head ;  and  then  we  may 
further  conjecture,  that  although  Xenophon  took  up  the  history 
of  (ireece.  and  wrote,  and  perhapa  published,  the  two  other  parta 
of  the  Jlelknics,  the  first  part  was  never  revised  by  him,  and 
only  published  after  his  death.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Xenophon  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  when  he  probably 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Hellenics,  and  that  lie  was  a  Greek 
and  belonged  to  the  party  which  supported  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  was  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  p-olitical  feeling ;  that  he  was  not 
exempt  from  private  prejudice ;  and  that  the  interval  betweeu 
the  death  of  Thucydides  (before  which  the  Hellenics  could  not 
well  have  been  begun)  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  waa  short 
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enour3;h  to  prevent  Xenophon  from  ohtaininjr  full  information 
on  all  pointa  treated  of  iu  the  first  two  books. 

Two  other  attempts  have  inileed  been  made  to  save  Xeno- 
plion'a  credit  as  an  historian.  It  has  been  luuintained  tliat  wa 
have  not  his  M'ork  as  he  wrote  it,  but  an  epitome  ;  and  in  sup- 

Ert  of  thia  view  it  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  Plutarch,  in  bia 
'ea  of  AlcibiadcH,  Agesilaus,  and  LysanJer,  while  frequently 
^reeini;  with  Xenophon,  frequently  has  full  inf<)ruvation  where 
the  Hellenics  is  silent  The  inference  drawn  from  thia  is  that 
Plutarch  had  before  him  the  original  Hd/enics,  while  we  liave 
only  extracts  or  an  epitome.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  one  endeavouring  to  summarise  the  Hellenics  would  have 
produced  such  an  ujjuven  and  disproportioned  work  as  tlie  //ei- 
lenics;  whilo  the  argument  drawn  from  Phitarcli  only  shows 
that  Plutarch  had  other  sources  besides  Xenophon  to  draw  upon. 
The  Hellenics  iu  nowise  resembles  an  epitome,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Plutarch  possessed  the  Uelleuics  in  any 
form  difTereut  to  the  one  iu  which  we  have  the  work. 

The  other  attempt  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
takes  up  the  history  of  Greece  where  Thucyiiides  stopped.     It 
aasiimes  that  the  materials  which  Tliucydides  had  coUected  for 
the  history  of  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  which  he 
did  not  live  to  work  into  shape,  came  into  the  hands  of  Xeno^ 
phon,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  or  conceived  the  idea 
of  completing  Thucydides'  history.     These  mnteriala,  it  is  fur- 
ther assumed,  were  of  varying  character ;  hence  the  deficiencies 
and  redundancies  of  the  Hellenics.     The  sole  support  for  this 
theory  is  a  statement  made  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Xeno- 
phon rescued  the  work  of  Tlmcydides  from  the  obscurity  which 
threatened  to  enj^ulph  it.     But  even  were  Diof^emss  to  be  relied 
^^on,  he  says  nothing  about  the  materials  for  the  conclusion  of 
^^KThucydides'  work ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Xeno- 
^Hh}hon  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  materials  which  Thticydi'iea 
■^tiad  collected,  and  not  aggravate  the  defect  by  treating  other 
points  redundantly.     But  the  whole  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  cliaracter  of  the  Hellenks,  and  may  stifely  be  rejected.     It 
leads  us,  Ijowever,  to  an  interesting  question,  that  ia^  the  rela- 
tjon  of  Xenophon's  work  to  that  of  Thucydidei 

Xenophon  certainly  takes  up  the  history  of  Greece   wbera 

,         Thucydides  stops,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  be  designed  his 

I         "work  as  the  completion  of  Thucydides'  uufiniahed  history,  ofj 

"wishing  to  write  a  history  of  Greece^  abstained  from  goiujj  again 

over  ground  which  the  greatest  of  historians  bad  made  hia  own. 

I         On  the  one  hand,  the  Hellenics  baa  no  formal  opening,  auth  aa 
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tlie  historitB  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidea  have,  but  opcna 
with  a  sentence  and  in  a  way  which  are  only  intelligih]e  if  the 
reader  has  the  conch:ding  words  of  Tliucydides  in  his  nrind. 
Further,  there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  tliat  for  a  time  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Ildlenics  commonly  made  part  of  tlie 
eame  manuscript  as  contained  tlie  work  of  Thucydides,  an:! 
were  even  regarded  as  forming  a  ninth  book  to  Thucydides. 
Finally,  in  the  first  two  books,  Xenophon  adopts  Thucydides' 
method  of  relating  events  according  to  the  years  in  which  they 
occurred,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  Hellenics  he  adopts  a  les;j  con- 
strained  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Tlteoponi- 
pns  also  began  his  histoiy  of  Greece  at  the  point  where  Thucy- 
dides' work  ceases,  as  also  did  Cratippus ;  and  in  tho  case  of 
Tiieopompua  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  prcfixeci  a 
general  inti'oduction  to  his  work,  thus  showing  that,  although 
the  point  at  which  he  began  was  detennined  by  the  extent  of 
Thucydides'  history,  he  did  not  intend  Ida  work  merely  to 
supply  the  gap  which  death  made  in  Thucydides'  design.  The 
absence  of  an  introduction  to  the  Hellenics  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  work  is  incomplete,  but  several 
other  of  Xenophon'a  works  lack  an  introduction,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  reason  of  this,  the  fact  suflSces  to  rebut  the  inference. 
As  for  Xenupiion's  use  of  the  annalistic  method,  it  is  said  the 
reason  why  he  employs  it  in  the  first  two  books  and  not  in  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenics  is  that  it  is  sjwcially  adapted  for  narratin,^ 
the  course  of  a  war,  and  is  not  adapted  for  the  more  general 
history  in  the  later  books.  This  argument,  however,  is  not 
conclusive,  for  if  the  annalistic  method  is  awkward  for  general 
history,  it  is  al«)  very  awkward  for  the  history  of  a  M'ar ;  and 
if  Xenophon  abandoned  it  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  utlier, 
he  probably  had  some  reason  for  his  proceeding.  It  seems,  on 
the  whole,  probable  that  the  desire  to  complete  what  Thucy- 
dides' death  left  incomplete  was  the  motive  which  first  induced 
Xenophon  to  undertake  the  Hellenics ;  and  that  when  he  had 
carried  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  Alliens 
and  Sparta,  i.e.  written  the  first  two  books,  he  had  no  intention 
of  writing  more.  He  may  even  have  given  those  liooks  to  the 
world  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of  continuing  the  history  of 
Greece.  At  any  rate,  a  long  time  probably  elapsed  before  he 
began  tlie  second  i>art  of  the  Hellenics^  which  was  followed  at 
an  interval  by  the  third  part. 

The  Hellenics  and  the  Aiiahasis  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
historical  works  of  Xenophon.  In  the  other  works  wbich  W8 
group  with  them  there  is  more  or  lesa  of  history,  but  they  have 
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other  objects  than  that  of  natratinpi  events  ae  they  occurred 
Our  opinion  of  Xenophon  as  a  histtirian  must  be  based  on  the 
AnnUisis  and  the  JMlenics.  Ho  is  seen  at  his  be.-«t  in  tho 
Anaba-^is.  The  places  whirh  he  has  himself  visited,  the  events 
in  Avhich  he  hiiu-elf  took  part,  he  gives  an  exeelh'iit  aeooniit  of. 
He  wiites  simjily,  clearly,  and  elTectivtdy.  AVe  feel  ttiat  he  ia 
Btatiiig  tnithfully  the  results  of  keen  ob^^ervation.  Further,  the 
subject  being  military,  is  one  in  which  he  was  versed  practi- 
cally and  oil  which  he  wrote  authoritatively.  But  other  qualitien 
are  needed  in  a  historian  than  the  power  to  describe  a  military 
expedition  or  to  narrate  clearly  Jiis  own  experiences  ;  and  wlien 
■we  come  to  the  Hellenics,  we  find  that  Xenophon  was  wanting 
in  those  qualities.  He  has  not  the  iiitcllectiud  power  to  grastp 
the  wholo  of  his  subject  and  the  general  tendency  of  different 
Bets  of  event?.  Consequently  he  fails  to  give  the  pro}>er  pro- 
portions to  the  various  parts  of  his  work.  Xorhashe  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  historian.  Admir- 
able as  Xenophon  was  in  all  matters  of  private  life,  he  lacked 
the  power  to  subordinate  his  prejuiiices  to  the  desire  of  stating 
the  whole  truth.  He  was  indeed  free  from  the  bias  of  patriot- 
ism, but  he  was  incapable  of  holding  the  senile  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  or  of  taking  the  impersonal  view  of  history  which 
honourably  distinguishes  Thucydides. 

The  CyrofKEdia  or  Education  of  Cijnis  relates  not  merely  the 
education  but  tlie  life  of  Cyrus,  and  the  fruits  of  his  education 
as  shown  iix  his  life.  The  work  is  biographical  in  character, 
but  it  is  not  a  hiogniphy  designed  as  a  contribution  to  history. 
It  is  a  biography  with  a  purpose.  Xenoplion  chose  Cyrus  for 
the  subject  of  a  biography  because  in  him  he  saw  the  model  of 
a  king,  and  in  a  description  of  his  career  he  saw  the  possibility 
of  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  monarchy  to  democracy. 
The  Cj/roptedia  is>  therefore,  didactic  as  much  as  biographicaL 
Further,  the  didactic  purpose  of  Xenophon  demanded  that  the 
character  of  Cyrus  should  be  idealised.  His  object  was  not 
to  discover  by  careful  investigation  what  the  actual  facts  of 
Cyrus'  life  were,  but  to  describe  the  life  as  he  conceived  it  to 
be.  Granted,  as  Xenophon  was  led  to  believe,  that  Cyrus  was 
a  perfect  king ;  all  that  remained  was  for  Xenophon  to  dcscrilw 
a  perfect  king.  For  tliis  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh 
conflicting  traditions  against  one  anotlierj  or  to  pursue  historical 
investig-ations  into  a  period  so  remote  from  Xenophon's  own 
time  as  that  of  the  great  Cyrus.  It  was  only  necessary  that 
Xenophon  should  draw  on  his  own  conceptions  of  what  quali- 
ties make  a  great  king  and  what  things  a  great  king  would 
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da  Accordingly  w©  find  that  in  the  Ci/ropcedta  are  reproduced 
the  favourite  convictions  of  Xenophon  on  polilical  and  ethical 
niflttt^rs  ;  and  we  can  see  clearly  thiit  they,  and  not  historical 
evidence,  are  the  sources  of  the  Cyropiadia.  For  Xanojvliion 
the  model  of  a  state  was  Sparta  f  accordingly  we  find  liim  attri- 
buting  to  the  Persians  Spartan  customs.  Xenophon's  teacher 
in  morals  was  Socrates,  and  accordingly  we  find  X}iQCijTopcedia 
imbued  with  Socratic  ideas.  For  tlie  younger  Cyrua,  whose 
expedition  he  joined,  Xenophon  had  a  great  admiration,  and  it 
is  Dot  accidental  that  the  great  Cyrus  in  the  Cyropcedia  has 
many  qualities  in  common,  with  his  descendant. 

The  Gyropiedia  is  frequently  called  a  polilical  or  philoso- 
phical novel,  It  ia  written,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  political  and 
a  philosopliical  putpoM;  but  it  is  hardly  a  novel.  A  novel 
must  have  a  plot,  while  the  Cyropwdia  is  a  biography  and  haa 
not  a  plot.  At  Iho  same  time  there  is  nmch  in  it  which  has  no 
claim  to  historical  truth,  and  some  things  which  are  in  contra- 
diction with  the  truth  of  hi.story  ;  while  the  scenes,  and  to  some 
extent  the  characters,  are  phadowy,  and  have  no  claim  to  be 
reganied  as  real  or  liistorical.  It  is,  therefore,  fiction  to  a 
certain  point,  although  there  is  in  it  a  residvium  of  historical 
truth,  which  Xenophon  may  have  picked  up  partly  from  the 
works  of  Ctesias,  ami  partly  during  his  travels  with  the  Ten 
Thousand.  The  work,  therefore,  seems  better  described  as  an 
idealised  biography  with  a  didactic  purpose.  We  must  not 
therefore  criticise  it  as  liistory  or  as  fiction,  but  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tlie  author,  that  is,  aa  a  didactic  work.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  fully  deserves  the  high  position  which  haa 
at  all  times  been  assigned  to  it  Judged  from  the  strictly 
literary  point  of  view,  it  ranks  highest  among  all  Xenophon'a 
■works.  The  lucidity,  ease,  and  grace  which  are  characteristic 
of  his  style  are  here  conspicuous.  To  apply  the  test  of  history 
to  it  is  false  criticism,  (ind  to  criticise  it  as  fiction  is  perhaps 
tinfair,  since  the  author  had  no  intention  of  writing  fiction.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the  weakness  of  the  character-drawing 
in  the  Cyropcedia.  In  tliis  respect  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  Anabasis  and  the  Cyropvedia  as  in  general  puwei 
there  is  between  the  Aiudtasis  and  the  Hellenics,  Keen  obser- 
vation Xenophon  possessed,  as  the  Anabasis  sliows;  but  con- 
etriictive  powrr  he  possessed  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  ia 
shown  by  the  HeUenics ;  and  the  same  tiling  is  noticeable  in  Iha 
clmracter-drawing  of  the  Aiiahasis  and  the  CyropcEtiia.  In  th« 
former  work  the  characters  of  the  generals  are  drawn  excellently 
and  with  obvious  accuracy  and  truth.     In  the  Ci/ropadia,  ■when 
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Xenophon  lias  to  construct  characters,  he  is  far  less  successful. 
The  lights  are  too  high  and  the  shadows  too  deep :  the  good 
clianicters  are  too  gooil— Cyrus  popsesses  wholly  superhuman 
powers — and  the  bad  too  bad. 

Tlio  other  woiks  betonginjjr  to  the  historical  group  are  tho 
Ageailaus,  a  panegyric  of  the  dpurtan  king  of  that  uame  uuder 
wliom  Xenophon  served;  the  Count ittiiion  of' S/'aria^  an  uudis- 
criminating  eulogy  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus ;  On  Revenneiy  the  proposal  of  a  ptilicy  desigueil  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  Athens  ;  the  Constitution  of  Aihe/igy 
the  production  of  an  oligarch,  composed  probably  before  ac. 
413.  iind  not  by  Xenophon ;  aad  the  Hicro,  a  fictitious  dialogua 
represented  as  having  taken  place  between  Hiero  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  and  Simonides  the  lyric  poet,  on  the  vulgar  fallacy 
that  monarchy  brings  happiness  to  the  monarch.  Tho  miscei- 
laut'Ous  group  of  Xcnophon's  workr^,  which  may  hero  be  men- 
tioned before  we  proceed  to  the  philosophical  works,  consists  of 
the  treatises  On  liiding,  the  Duties  of  a  Cavalry  General,  and 
the  interesitiiig  work  On  Hunting. 

Tho  pliilosophical  works  consist  of  tho  MeinorahiHa^  the 
Sympodum,  the  (Economie.us,  and  the  Apology,  of  which  the  last 
is  generally  admitted  not  to  be  the  work  of  Xunojihon.  With 
reganl  to  tho  others,  they  are  connected  together  not  only  by  the 
fact  tliat  in  each  Socrates  is  the  leading  ligure^  but  also  because 
they  have  one  commoa  object,  naracly,  to  defend  Socrates' 
memory  from  tho  uiisunderstan« lings  and  misrepresentations  to 
which  tho  philosopher  had  himself  fallen  a  victim.  Socrates 
had  been  condemned  to  death  in  Athens  in  B.O.  399,  before 
Xenojihon  had  yet  returned  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  in  all  probability  must  be  placed 
later  than  that  data  During  the  lifo  of  Socrates  the  Athenians 
were  generally  incapalle  of  uuderstaiuliug  him,  as  we  may  fairly 
infer  from  the  ludicrous  misrepresentations  of  Aristophanes; 
ami  after  Ins  death  misrepresentatious  still  continued  to  be  put 
forward,  even  by  persons  having,  or  professing  to  have,  some 
tincture  of  philosophy  ;  as,  for  instmee,  the  Sophist  Polycrates. 
Xenophon,  therefore,  who  hanl  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  and  in  whom  Socrates  had  inspired  the  greatest  affec- 
tion and  admiration,  undertook  to  give  to  the  world  a  true 
image  of  tlie  man  and  to  vindicate  tho  morality  of  his  teach- 
ing and  the  nobility  of  his  character,  With  this  purpose  he 
wrote  memoirs  of  Socrates,  the  Memorabifia,  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded conversations  between  Socrates  and  various  Atljenians  on 
various  subjects.     Most  of  these  conversations  Xeuophon  him 
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fcelf  Becms  to  hnve  heard;  some,  he  saya,  he  Is  repoitin^  at 
Becond-hand,  In  all  cases,  however,  tlie  object  of  Xeuoplion  is 
to  defend  Socrates*  memory  by  simply  showing  what  Socrates 
was  J  and  his  coiivictiou  rightlj  was  that  Socrates'  life  "waa  hi* 
hest  defence. 

In  artistic  merit  the  three  philosophical  works  of  Xenophon 
differ  considerably.  The  dialogues  which  make  up  the  Memo- 
rabitia  are  disjointed  ;  they  have  no  unity  beyond  the  fact  that 
Socrates  figures  in  all,  and  they  do  not  give  a  complete  repre- 
Bcutation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  CEconomicns,  which  is.  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  house- 
holder, possesses  all  the  unity  which  the  subject  admits  of,  and 
shows  signs  of  a  plan  designed  with  clearness  and  coherency, 
which,  allowing  for  corruptions  and  interpolations,  is  satisfactorily 
carried  out  It  is  further  justly  celebrated  as  containing  the 
brightest  picture  of  the  relations  between  man  and  wife  in 
Greece  to  he  found  in  Greek  litemture.  But  in  arti-stic  merit 
both  the  Memorahilia  and  the  CEconomictcs  fall  ehort  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Sympoeium.  The  scene  of  the  dialogue  in 
this  work  is  laid  at  an  entertainment — wliencc  the  name — given 
hy  Call i as  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Autolycus  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  and  while  the  description  of  the  scene  is  remark- 
ably graceful,  the  manner  in  M'hich  the  dialogue  is  introduced 
and  the  entertainment  at  length  brouglit  to  a  close,  aflbrds  an 
example  of  dramatic  unity  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  works. 
The  resemblance  of  this  diaiog^ie  to  that  of  Plato's  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  differences,  have  given  rise  to  much  difficulty  and 
many  conjecturea  First  there  is  the  difliculty  of  determining 
which  work  was  written  first,  and  then  determining  with  what 
object  the  later  work  was  composed.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Xenophon  first  wrote  his  woi-k  and  then  Plato  composed  hi? 
Symponum  as  a  criticism  of  Xeuophon's  and  an  attack  on  ita 
author.  But  as  there  are  no  other  traces  of  hoatility  between 
these  two  pupils  of  one  master,  this  theory  may  he  rejected.  If 
we  suppose  that  Xcnophoii's  work  was  the  earlier,  we  may 
indeed  say  that  Plato  in  his  Symi'tosrum  stated  his  views  with- 
out any  intention  of  implying  a  criticism  on  those  of  Xenophon, 
hut  this  %ve  can  only  do  by  closing  our  eyes  to  many  of  the 
points  of  diflerenco.  Fiiriherj  there  still  remains  the  question 
whether  Xenophon 's  work  was  the  earlier;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  external  data  for  dtiting  the  two  compositions,  we  are  thrtiwn 
on  to  internal  evidence,  which  seems  to  point  to  an  acquaintance 
on  Xenophon's  part  not  only  with  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  but 
also  with  the  Phcedrm.     It  is,  however,  hard  to  believe  that 
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Xenophon  did  possess  tlits  ncquaintance  witli  Plato's  works, 
■nd  tlie  susi^iciou  ia  therefore  nroused  tlmt  tlie  Sijmpogium 
whicli  goes  under  tlie  name  of  Xeiioplioii  i^  not  a  gcuuino 
work- 

Finall}',  the  two  Sijmposiums  lend  toaqup&tion  which,  though 
it  scarcely  properly  belon<,'s  to  the  sphere  of  this  book,  may  on 
account  of  its  i)iter»?st  be  briefly  aUaried  to  here.  It  is  whether 
Plato  or  Xenophon  reproduces  Socrat^-s  the  more  faitlifully. 
On  the  one  hand,  Xenophon  was  no  phihiso])her,  and  therefore, 
it  is  argued,  was  inciipahle  of  fully  undurstauilirii;  Sucrateji; 
while  Plato's  genius  was  in  acconl  with  that  of  Socrates  and 
capable  of  reflecting  it.  On  the  other  Land,  it  is  said  that 
Xenophon's  very  want  of  philosophical  genius  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  a  faithful  image  of  Socrates ; 
while  Plato  haa  necessarily  invested  the  teacliinu  of  Socrates 
with  the  hues  of  his  own  gouius^  On  these  conflicting  views 
we  may  remark,  that  if  the  Merrurrahilia  were  reports  of  Socrates' 
conversation  made  at  the  time  by  Xenophon,  we  might  credit 
Xenophon's  account  of  Socrates  with  greater  accurat:y  than  that 
of  Plato.  If  even  Xenophon,  composing  his  philoFophieal  works 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Socnites,  had  relied  purely  on  his 
memory  for  the  conversations  which  he  professes  to  report,  we 
might  believe  that  the  treacherousness  of  lueinory  was  the  only 
impediuicut  to  our  believing  in  the  superior  accuracy  of  Xeno- 
phon. But  the  CEconominie  suffices  to  show  that  in  Xenophon. 
we  have  not  to  do  merely  with  a  writer  stiinng  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  what  he  has  heard,  hut  with  a  writer  who  ia 
giving  the  general  impression  made  on  biui  by  certain  scenes. 
In  the  (Ecotiomicus  we  find  dissertations  on  Persian  matters  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  which  are  much  more  probably  the 
result  of  Xeno[*hon'8  own  experience  than  the  utterance  of 
Socrates ;  while  the  fact  that  in  the  same  work  Xenophon  pro- 
fesses to  have  hear<l  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  Crito- 
bulus  which  he  can  scarcely  have  been  prt'sunfcat,  seems  to  show 
that  he  allowed  himself  considoraWe  liccnso  in  his  personal 
retioUections  of  Socrates.  In  fine,  if  we  have  to  judge  whether 
the  impression  made  on  Xenophon  by  Socrates'  life  and  charuc- 
ter  was  or  was  not  more  like  tlie  reality  than  that  made  on. 
PlatOj  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  must  prefer  Plato.  In 
Plato  we  have  indeed  something  more  than  Socrates,  but  in 
Xenophon  we  have  considerably  less. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OTHER     HISTORIANS, 

Ct&siab  of  Cnidus  in  Cam  wag  a  contemporaTy  of  XenopTnOi 
He  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  AsclepiadiB.  In  ao.  515  he  became  attached  as  court-phy- 
BJcian  to  the  Persiiin  kingArtaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  fur  seventeen  years  in  PersiEi,  when  he  returned 
to  Greece  and  settled  in  Sparta.  His  lonjj  residence  in  Persia 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  and  afforded  hira  the  opportunity  of 
•writing  a  history  of  Persia,  This  work,  the  Per'nica,  consisted 
of  twenty-three  books.  The  first  tliree  hooka  dealt  witii  the 
Assyrian  monarchy ;  the  next  three  with  the  Medes ;  the  next 
seven  related  the  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire  do\vn  to  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  whilst  the  remaining  hooka  brought  down  the 
history  to  the  time  of  Ctesias  himself.  This  work  has  not  sur- 
vived to  our  times,  but  Diodorui  Sicuhis  has  preserved  the 
substance  of  much  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  portioa  of  the 
history ;  while  other  quotations  from  the  Fersica  have  been 
made  by  Photiua,  Athenseus,  aud  Plutarch,  In  addition  to  the 
Pcisica^  Ctesias  also  wrote  an  Indiai,  in  wliich  he  gathered 
together  all  the  legends  aud  information  lie  could  obtain  id 
Persia  about  India.  This  work  survived  certainly  till  the  time 
of  Nero,  but  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  an  abridgtnent. 

The  historical  credibility  of  Ctesias  has  an  interest  for  us, 
even  though  we  do  not  possess  his  works,  because  not  only  did 
his  statemeutsi  conflict  with  those  of  Herodotus,  hut  he  very 
emphatically  nccu^ied  Herodotus  of  falsity.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Ctesias  had  much  better  materials  for  an  Oriental 
history  than  had  Herodotus.  He  not  only  lived  for  seventeen 
years  among  the  Persians,  but  he  spoke  their  language  and  had 
access  to  the  royal  archives.  Even  with  our  fragmentary  ac- 
quaintance with  his  works,  we  can  sea  thtit,  in  consequcncB  of 
his  superior  opportunities,  liis  work  was,  as  history,  in  one  respoct 
superior  to  that  of  Herodotua  Whereas  Herodotus  conceiv^ea 
Oriental  history  from  a  wholly  Greek  point  of  view,  assigning 
Greek  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and  motives  to  the  Modes 
and  Persians  ;  Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  acquaint* 
anco  with  Persian  life  and  his  access  to  Persian  documents, 
thoroughly  realis-ed  the  Persian  view  of  life,  and  was  at  least 
free  from  the  error  of  ascribing  manners  and  motives  to  the 
PersiaiiB  which  were  quite  alien  to  them.     But  credibility  in  a 
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hiatorian  requires  Bomething  more  than  t!ie  opportunity  of  using 
pood  nintorialg.  The  liistorian  mu?t  be  houest  and  capable, 
Wht'Lher  Ctesins  was  caimhle,  we  have  nu  direct  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  in  advance  nf  his  a^Q 
in  the  investigation  of  historical  truth,  or  tliat  lie  coiiM  distin- 
guish between  good  and  bid  evidence  for  events  of  remote  anti- 
quity. His  honesty  is  open  to  more  serious  doubts.  His  htdica 
was  seueralJy  reganied  in  antiquity  as  abounding  in  falsehoods; 
and,  further,  he  seems  to  have  represented  himself  as  engaged 
in  a  diplomatic  character  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  was  not  the  case.  This  inclination  to  ex- 
a^erate  his  own  imi)ortance  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  pro- 
bably receives  aTiother  exera|tlification  in  his  enjiorness  to  attract 
attention  to  himself  by  loudly  calling  Herodotus  a  liar. 

A  loss  much  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  disappeamnce  of 
Ctesias'  works  is  that  of  Theoponipns'  bistoriea,  TlieopompuB 
'Was  born  of  good  family  in  Chios  about  B.O.  380.  At  an  early 
age  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  father,  who  wa^  banished  from 
Chios  beuause  of  Ids  sympathy  or  his  intrigues  witli  the  Laee- 
dasmonians.  This,  however,  had  no  ill  eflect  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  Theopompus,  who  became  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  orator  Isocratea  at  Athens.  After  this  Theo- 
pompus made  extensive  travels,  and  he  himself  said  that  there 
was  no  Pan-Hellenic  festival  and  no  important  town  in  which 
he  had  not  delivered  a  speech  and  left  behind  him  a  reputation. 
About  B.C.  350  he  won  the  prize  which  was  otfered  for  orators 
by  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band Maus(«lu8.  He  was  eventually  restored  to  his  native  Chios, 
thanks  to  Alexander  of  Macedon.  and  there  led  the  Maueilonian 
party.  Wlien,  however,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  giiined  the 
upper  hand  he  was  forced  to  flee,  and,  after  seeking  a  rtifiige  in 
vain  in  various  Greek  towns,  he  found  ehelter  in  Egjjit.  The 
date,  place,  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

Theopompus  was  a  prolific  writer.  In  addition  to  numerous 
epideictie  speechea.  he  composed  a  Helienica  in  twelve  books, 
and  a  Pltilippica  in  fifty-eight.  His  history  of  Greece  covered 
the  period  from  b.o.  411,  at  -which  the  history  of  Thucydides 
ceases,  to  the  sea-fij^ht  of  Cnidaa  in  B.o.  394.  His  Philippica 
was  a  history  of  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Jfacedonia, 
B.C.  360  to  B,c.  336.  The  enormous  extent  of  the  latter  ia 
accounted  for  by  ihe  fact  that  it  was  full  of  long  episodes,  iu 
which  not  even  the  name  of  Philip  occurred.  Indeed,  when 
the  later  Philip  excluded  extraneous  matter  of  this  kind  from 
the  work  J   it  was  found  that  of  tbe  fifty-eight  books  of  the 
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PJdUpjnca  only  sixteen  wem  left  relating  to  Philip.  This  heljw 
ua  to  nnderstand  the  remark  made  by  Isccwtea  with  regard  to 
Ilia  two  pupils  Thcopumpus  and  Kphoru-,  that  the  latter  needed 
the  spur,  ttie  fnriiier  the  rein.  The  historical  work  of  Theo- 
ponipua  sesms  to  hnve  been  marked  by  great  impEirtialitj  and 
considerable  power.  Ho  was  not  blind  either  to  the  merits  or 
tho  faults  of  Philip,  and  he  brought  both  into  etrong  relief. 
His  criticism  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time  is  severe  :  the  young 
men  devoted  themselves  to  lietsenB  and  flute-pkyers,  the  older 
men  to  dicing,  and  the  whole  popnbtion  to  festivals  and  feast- 
ing rather  than  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  power  of  psychological  analysis  and  of  divining  motives, 
especially  of  the  less  creditable  kind.  He  had  strong  aristo- 
cratical  tendenciea,  but  was  not  prevented  by  them  from  doing 
justice  to  the  greatness  of  Pericles  ;  and  although  in  some  casea 
personal  prejudice  seems  to  have  had  undue  but  not  unnatural 
weight  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  honourably  distin- 
guished both  by  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  tell  the  truth. 
From  Thucydides  he  differed  in  two  important  respects ;  he 
wrote  much  more  in  quantity,  and  consequently  much  less  care- 
fully ;  and  be  was  a  pundy  literary,  not  a  practical  man,  as  was 
shown  by  his  descriptions  of  battles,  wliich  not  unfrequently, 
when  compared  with  the  lociih'ties  in  whicli  the  battles  actually 
took  place,  were  seen  to  he  quite  impossible. 

Ephorus,  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  who  needed  the  spur,  also 
wrote  a  history  in  thirty  books,  from  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidsB  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  B.C.  341,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  Dcmophihiis.  Ephorus  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Cyme  in  .^olis,  probably  about  B.a  380.  He  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  Athena  to  be  educated  as  an  orator  and  a  practical 
statesman  under  Isocrates  ;  but  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  Isocmtes,  he  had  made  such  little  way  that 
his  father  paid  a  second  fee  of  a  thousand  drachma,  and  had 
him  put  through  tht;  course  again.  Even  then  he  was  none  tho 
better  fitted  for  practical  life,  although  he  had  made  advance 
eiiongb  to  win  the  crown  which  Isocrates  offered  every  niontli 
to  his  most  successful  pupil-  AccordtTigly,  being  j:ossessed  of 
independent  means,  he  devoted  himself,  on  tlie  advice  of  Iso- 
crates, to  writing  history.  Although  he  f=eems  to  have  been 
justly  ranked  in  antiquity  as  inferior  to  Thfopompu?!,  his  con- 
ception of  history  and  of  the  methods  of  Ins  tori  eal  investiga- 
tion shows  a  distinct  advance  on  his  predecessors  who  bad 
devoted  themselves  to  the  history  of  reiiKte  times.  He  was 
Uie  first  author  to  compose  a  universal  history.     He  seems  to 
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havo  recognised  in  Iheory  the  distinction  between  mythifial  and 
historical  times,  though  in  practice  he  faileti  always  to  observe 
the  distinctioi),  niuf^h  as  in  the  same  way  be  wrote  on  style, 
thottgh  not  ill  good  style.  lu  selecting  his  authorities  for 
ancient  history,  ho  seems  to  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  contemporary  evidence  wherever  possible,  and  with 
this  object  he  quoted  verses  of  Tyrtaus  and  Alcman,  and 
utilised  inscriptions.  But  oven  here  ho  failed  in  discretion. 
For  the  time  of  Pericles  he  took  as  his  authorities  the  comic 
poet.',  who  were,  indeed,  contemporary,  hut  not  truatHvortby, 
Finally,  wo  seem  to  find  the  measure  of  the  man^an  auiiablo 
man  indeed — in  what  Strabo  tells  us  :  his  affection  for  his  little 
native  town  waa  unbounded,  and  at  the  close  of  each  section  of 
his  history  he  always  remarks,  "during  this  period  the  Cymceana 
remained  quiet." 

Simonides  of  Cos,  according  to  Suidaa,  lived  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  wrote  a  Genealogy,  apparently  mythical, 
in  four  books.  Herodoma  of  Heraclea  was  a  conteuipoiury  of 
Socrates.  Ho  seems  to  havo  endeavoured  to  extract  history 
from  epic  poems  which  have  not  survived  to  our  time,  and  to 
have  written  works  on  Heraclea  and  the  Ai^oiiauts,  in  which 
he  treated  geo^'raphical  and  chronological  qiiestions  at  lenjrth. 
Ion,  tlie  dramatic  poet,  is  said  to  have  written,  in  addition  to 
the  EpideiniWf  a  work  on  the  rolonisation  of  Chios.  Stesim- 
brotixs  of  Thasos,  a  cnn temporary  of  Pericles,  lived  and  taup;ht 
at  Athens.  He  spent  mucli  labour  on  explaining  Homer  alle- 
gorically,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Antimaehus,  seems  to  have 
been  urged  by  his  example  to  umlertnke  the  task  of  editing 
Homer.  Hia  work  on  Themistocles,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles, 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  history  as  a  violent  politiail 
attack  upon  those  politicians,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  value  for 
purposes  of  history.  Hippias  the  Elean,  a  learned  Sophist,  made 
a  List  of  Victors  in  tJm  Olympian  Games.  Anuximaiider  of 
Miletus,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  philosopher,  wtis  a  con- 
temporary of  Ctcsias,  and  wrote  a  mythical  history  entitled  the 
fferoiiloip'a.  Critifis,  the  chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  not  only 
was  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  dramatist,  and  a  writer  of  politi- 
cal elegy,  but  also  wr<tte  on  the  Consiitulion  of  Sparta^  the 
Constitution  of  Thessatij,  and,  more  doubtful,  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  A  fhenff.  Soplireuetus  of  Stymphalus  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expedition  uf  Cyrus  entitled  the  Aimbasiis,  in  which  he 
had  biraself  tiiken  part.  Cmtippus  wrote  a  continuation  of 
Thucydides'  history,  covering  the  aanje  period  as  Theopompua 
in   hia  Heilenica  dealt  with.     AriBtippus  of  Cyreno  ivroto  a 
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i/ififorj/  of  Africa.  A  History  of  Sicihj  was  written  by  Hermiai 
of  Metbyiiina ;  histories  of  Greece  l)y  Dionyaodonis,  a  Boeotian, 
nnd  by  Anaxis,  also  a  Bceotian ;  a  Historij  "f  Amphipolis  ani  of 
Greecsji  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Philip  by  Zoiluf 
the  Homeromastix  :  a  Hiaiort/  of  the  Sacred  War  by  Cephiso- 
dorus ;  a  ll/siory  of  Africa  by  Theoclirestus  ;  histories  of  Persia 
by  Hemclides  of  Cyme  and  by  Ditio ;  ft  Hisiortj  of  Efjijpt  by 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  is  not  to  be  coufouuded  with  eitber 
the  author  of  tlie  Ionic  revolt  or  the  comic  poet  of  that  name  j 
while  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Theocritus 
of  Chios,  a  Sophist,  are  also  mentioned  as  histnrianB,  A  rela- 
tioa  by  marriage  of  Dionysius  the  elder  was  Philistus  of  Syra- 
cuse. Altliongh  an  adherent  of  tyranny,  he  was  banislicd  by 
Dionysiua,  and  in  exile  he  composed  his  Histovfj  of  Sicily  in 
eeven  books,  which  began  a  century  bf'fore  the  Trojan  war,  and 
came  down  to  the  capture  of  A.f,Tigentura  in  b,c.  406,  thus 
incluJinj^  the  reij^'u  of  the  elder  Diotiyaius.  He  waa  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysiup,  and  began  a  history  of 
hia  reijfu,  whicli,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The 
opinion  of  antiquity  was  adverse  to  Pliili.sfcus,  who  is  spokea  of 
as  a  petty  sycophant,  who  wrote  his  history  to  flatter  iJionysius 
and  oblain  a  revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  But,  iu  accept- 
ing tliia  verdict,  we  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  its  unfavourable 
character  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  exagqerationa  of 
Tiniaaus,  a  later  historian.  Philistus  seems  to  have  imitated 
Thucydides — according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  he  carried 
his  imitation  so  far  as  to  leave  his  work  incomplete! — and  to 
have  plagiarised  from  his  account  of  the  SiciUan  expedition. 
The  uncompleted  history  of  Philistus  was  continued  by  Atbaiiis 
(or  Athanas)  of  Syracuse.  Other  writers  of  Syracusan  history 
were  Antantlros  and  Pallias.  Here,  finally,  we  may  mention 
.^neas,  surnnnied  the  Tactician,  \vho  wrote  on  Strafef/icgy  a  work 
in  several  hooka,  of  which  one  only,  on  siege  defence,  has  come 
down  to  us.  Its  literary  worth  is  of  the  slightest.  The  dovifti 
tions  from  the  best  Attic,  wldch  are  a  feature  of  Xenophoa'l 
style,  are  carried  by  iEneos  tu  the  poiut  of  barbarism. 


Eloquence  nt  rU  times  existed  among  the  Greek?,  but  of 
oratory  we  find  no  traces  until  the  time  of  the  Peioponniesiaii 
war.  In  Homer  eloquence  ranks  as  high  aa  doiighly  deeds  ;i 
Nestor,^  Odysseus,"  and  Menelaus  have  ench  his  own  s-tvle,  dis- 
tinguished and  characterised  in  a  manner  wliich  shows  ihe 
existence  and  appreciation  of  eloquence  in  tho  earliej*t  titneSb* 
Most  of  the  tyrants  in  the  various  cities  of  Gmece  owed  th^ 
power  they  usurped  iu  no  small  degree  to  the  eloquence  which 
enabled  them  to  gain  HBceiidancy  over  tlie  people,  and  tlie  exist- 
ence of  euch  pioper  names  as  Pythagoraa,  Euii<roras,  Protayoiaa, 
&c. — all  implying  abilities  in  speaking — shows  tlie  value  com- 
monly set  upon  a  quality  so  useful  in  political  life.  Even  Mith- 
out  the  ex[irf5s  testimony  nf  Tlincydides,*  we  should  liave  no 
hesitation  in  ascribini;  the  acbievements  of  Thcniistocles  to  Ida 
poweiB  of  idoquence  ;  and  the  tbuudcr^of  Pericles,  tliougli  tbeir 
echoes  reach  our  ears  only  in  a  few  phrases  which  Aristotle 
lias  preserved,  are  testilied  to  by  both  tho  historian  mid  the 
comedians*  of  his  tiuia 

In  all  these  cases,  liowever,  the  triumphs  of  eloquence  were 
due  ratlier  to  tjiatler  than  manner.  It  was  the  force  id  Tliemis- 
toj]«a'  goiius  and  tlie  comprehensive  i;rasp  of  Pericles'  mind  tliat 
influenced  their  audience  ;  whatever  of  charm  there  was  in  llieir 
Bpceches,  tltough  not  without  effect,  upon   their  hearei's,  waia 

I  i7.  IX.  441.  *  If.  I  248.  *  II.  iii.  ara. 

•  I'or  an  explicit  recognition  of  tbe  power  of  eloqnenco,  cf.  Od.  viii.  167. 

•  I.  138  :  Kal  &  ftlv  fHfrh.  x^'IfX'*  ^X"*  f*"^  i^i^yfytaaOai  oloi  t€. 

•  AriBt.  Ach.  530:  Jlf^it^^i)*  oiiXvfi.Tios  ^orpawT  4pp6vTa  fweitiVM  rijt 
l^XXfiitia, 
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probably  not  pTemeditateil  or  deliberately  aimed  at  by  tha 
ppeakers,  Speecb  is  an  iiiatruracnt  for  the  comtiiunication  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  which  has  to  be  usetl  for  some  considerabla 
timo  hcforo  the  instrument  itself  becomes  an  object  of  attt.'ntion, 
and  before  ita  capacities  are  realised,  improvfincnt.8  added  or 
beauty  consciously  imparted  to  it.  It  is  only  when  men  have 
come  to  recognise  that  the  end  at  which  eloquence  aims  can  be 
better  attaineii  when  aided  by  art,  that  native  and  untutored 
eloquence  becomes  finifihei  oratory. 

Par  the  deTolopment  of  eloqiienco  the  first  requisite  is 
freedom  of  speech.  Under  an  AKJEttic  despotism  there  is  no 
public  speaking  :  in  a  Homeric  aristocracy  there  was  lacking 
the  reaction  of  audience  on  speaker,  which  13  essential  to 
eloqnenca  It  is  only  when  a  free  citizen  must  rely  on  words 
to  influence  or  to  guide  his  fellow-citizens  that  eloquence  can 
grow.  In  the  next  place,  when  the  eloquence  wliich  is  the 
fruit  of  political  freedom  has  b^en  called  into  existence,  its 
further  development  ia  conditioned  by  the  general  culture  of 
the  time.  The  lower  the  level  of  education  in  the  andience, 
the  lower  the  qnality  of  eloquence  ca[>able  of  being  used 
with  eflFect  When,  however,  in  consetjuence  of  the  spread 
of  culture,  the  general  body  of  citizens  becomes  more  critical, 
eloquence,  to  effect  its  object,  must  rise  in  quality.  The  third 
comliLioii  on  which  the  rise  of  oratory  depends  ia  the  conception 
of  the  possibililios  of  prose  compositioti.  Poetry  is  the  first 
form  which  a  literature  takes,  and,  owing  to  the  action  of 
"  the  cake  of  custom,"  it  ia  only  when  poetry  hag  run  most  of 
its  course  that  the  possibility  dawns  on  men  of  investing  pros© 
with  literary  merit. 

We  now  are  in  a  position  to  recognise  that,  although  previ- 
oudy  eloquence  had  existed  in  many  Greeks  as  a  faculty  and  a 
gift,  it  was  not  until  the  concurrence  of  the  conditions  we  have 
eininierated  that  oratory  was  possihie  as  an  art.  At  Atliona 
the  political  freedom  of  speech  which  is  the  first  requisite  for 
the  igrowth  of  eloquence  followed  the  Persian  wars  ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  condition  before  the 
Sophists  by  their  encyclojtffidic  knowledge  and  their  systematio 
instruction  brought  ahout  the  second  requisite,  that  of  an 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  general  culture.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  and  fnJircctly  owing  to  thu  labours  of  the  Sophists, 
history,  in  the  shape  of  Heroilotus'  work,  demonstrated  bjr 
example  the  possibility  of  literary  prose. 

Among  the  Gopliif5ts  mention  must  be  made  of  Protagoras, 
who  specially  oxercised  some  influence  on  the  development  of 
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oratdry.  Protagoras  of  Abdem  (b.o.  485-415)  offered  tlio  youth 
of  Athens  an  education  of  a  geueml  description  which  should 
fit  them  for  all  the  requirements  of  life;  and  public  speaking, 
being  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  life  at  Athens,  was 
naturally  included  in  this  education.  By  means  of  hia  dialectic 
he  professed  to  enable  his  pupilSi  without  being  geometers,  to 
defeat  a  geometer  in  argument,  and  generally  to  make  the 
■weaker  argument  victorious.^  It  is  important  also  to  notice 
that  Protagoras  composed  "common-places"^  of  general  applica- 
bility, which  he  made  his  pupils  learn  and  introduce  into  their 
speeclies. 

But  while  the  Sophists  from  the  East  were  either  directly, 
•8  Protagoras,  or  indirectly,  as  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  preparing 
the  ground  at  Athens,  the  seeds  of  oratory  were  being  sown 
in  the  West ;  for  although  Athens  was  the  eventual  homo  of 
Hellenic  oratory,  she  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  out- 
stripped by  the  colonies.  The  eloquence  of  Themistocles  waa 
practised  and  that  of  Pericles  was  preparfid,  while  the  pupils 
of  the  Sophists  committed  portions  of  their  speech  to  memory 
before  proceeding  to  deliver  it,  but  in  all  these  cases  method 
was  wanting  and  theory  was  unknown.  It  was  in  Sicily  tlmt 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  theory  of  rhetoric. 
The  Sicilians  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  controversial 
people,'  and  it  was  from  the  practical  needs  of  the  time  that 
the  theory  of  rhetoric  was  wrouLjht  out.*  When  the  tyrant 
Thrasybulus  was  overthrown  in  Syracuse  and  a  democmcy  waa 
established,  innumerable  lawsuits  for  the  restitution  of  pro- 
perty, alleged  to  have  been  violently  taken  by  the  tyrant  and 
his  creatures  from  the  lawful  owners,  were  instituted,  and  the 
practical  necessity  of  defending  or  regaining  one's  own  by 
speaking  before  a  demoemtic  court  of  law  brought  into  pro- 
minence the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  make  an  intelligibla 
and  effective  speech.  Thus,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
Were  or  might  be  forced  into  law,  Comx  framed  a  rudimentary 
theory  of  rhctiDric.''  This  consisted  of  liitie  more  thnri  dis 
tinguishing  and  stating  the  parts  of  which  a  speech  sliould 
consist — the  introduction,  e.v]jnsition,  arguments,  subsidiary 
remarks,  and    peroration — and  bringing  into  pronunencB   tha 

*  riir  ijrru  ^6701'  Kfxi-rru  iroifir.  *  TiiTot,  loci. 

'  Cic.  Brut.  46  (ijuotiiig  froni  AriatoLlf] :  c^uckI  esset  nouUi  ilia  gena  et  con* 
trover »a  nnturn. 

*  Ibid.  Ttaque  ait  Aristoteles  cum  aublwtis.  in  Sicilin  tfrAiinU  res  privnta 
longo  intervnllo  iudictis  rcppterentiir,  turn  primuin  e  oontrovenU  nataui 
•Hem  efc  prseoepta  CorEMsem  et  Tisiam  coni«ripsi8««. 
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argntnent  from  probability.^  This  {irgnnient,  Avhieh  was  still 
further  tlGvelopod  by  Tisiiis,  the  pupil  of  Corax,  whether  used 
to  i*upplemeut  or  to  t;ike  the  place  of  evidence,  consisted,  as  ita 
name  iiupliep,  in  lifuionstrating  h*jw  jirobablc,  a  pt'ioriy  it  waa 
that  what  the  Rpeaker  .lUeged  really  happened. 

The  law-courts  of  Athens,  though  for  different  reasons,  were 
as  busy  as  those  of  Syracuse,  and  thus,  aa  the  conditions  of  the 
two  places  were  siinilnr,  it  is  ea^y  to  see  how  readily  the  rhetoric 
of  Sicily  was  transferred  to  the  soil  of  Attica.  This  transfer- 
renco  was  not  efl'ected  by  Gorgias,  aa  is  sometimes  said,  although 
the  way  for  it  waa  propiired  by  him.  Sent  in  B.G.  427  by  hia 
native  city,  Leon lini,  to  implore  the  aid  of  Athens  against  Syra- 
cuse, Gorgifts  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Athenians  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  oratory,  Gorgiaa'  oratory,  liowtjver,  was  not 
based  on  the  theory  of  Corax  or  Tisia-s,  nor  did  it  owe  its  success 
to  this.  It  was  not  by  method  or  arrangement,  but  by  the 
mere  beauty  (as  it  was  tlien  considered)  of  his  diction  that 
Gorgias  gained  ins  fame  and  roused  the  Athenians  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  possible  in  oratory.  Tested  by  the  standard  of 
later  omtory,  Gorgias  cannot  be  ranked  high.  As  was  natural 
at  a  time  when  prose  was  ordy  beginning  to  exist,  Gorgias  con- 
ceived but  inadequately  the  difl'ercnce  between  it  and  poetry, 
and  consequently  foisted  into  his  prose  expressions  suited  only 
to  poetry.  Hia  fragments  (for  tbe  two  speeches,  the  Eticomiura 
and  the  speech  for  Palamedes  ascribed  to  him  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity)  shuw  much  extravagance  of  antithesis  and  paral- 
lelisu],  and  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  worda. 

Tlie  theory  of  rhetoric  Gorgias  did  not  teach,  and  in  point  of 
style,  in  his  endeavour  to  t;ompon>ato  by  poetry  of  expression 
for  the  loss  of  the  metre  of  verse,  he  exercised  more  influence 
on  tlie  prose  of  Thiicydides  tlian  on  Athenian  forensic  oratory. 

At  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse,  many  a  man  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  Iiaving  to  appear  in  a  law-court  without  being  able 
to  make  a  speech.  This  gave  rise  at  Athena  to  the  practice  of 
procuring  some  one  else  to  write  the  needful  speech,  and  tben 
coramitling  it  to  memory.  The  men  who  wrote  these  speeches, 
and  thus  d3velopcd  the  idea  suggested  by  the  common-places  of 
Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  were  cidled  logographers.^  Their  im- 
portance is  twofold.    In  the  first  pkce,  they  raised  oratory  to  an 


'  Schol.  Flat.  Fhadr.  p.  317,  Bekk  :  \ayoypd<pous  7d/>  eniXovr  ol  *x(>a4al 
pa.^  Si  Toiis  h  iavTui'  X^^oi^ar. 
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art ;  and  uext,  they  mado  it,  what  it  had  not  hitherto  been,  a 
department  of  literaturo. 

Both  these  results  were  due  to  the  practice,  introduced  bj 
the  logographera,  of  writing  Bpeechfs.  Previously,  statesmen, 
being  concerueJ  only  with  the  practical  object  of  carrying  out 
their  plans,  and  not  interesting  themselves  in  developing  their 
Bpeeches  artistically,  had  no  reason  for  writing  them  out  before- 
hfind,  or,  when  tlioy  had  attained  their  object,  for  publishing 
them  subRequently.  And  even  ^vhen  the  practice  of  composing 
and  publishing  speeches  had  established  itself,  the  traditinns  of 
Btatesninn^hip  were  opiwsed  to  a  politician's  descending  to  the 
level  of  a  Sophist  in  this  respect  For  not  only  were  the 
Sophists  suspected  ol  speaking  rather  for  effect  than  truth,  but 
they  also  received  money  fur  their  services,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  Athenian  sentiment,  The  logographerSj  on  the  other 
hand,  were  led  by  professional  reasons  to  write  out  the  whole 
of  a  speech  for  a  client,  and  having  done  so,  when  the  trial  waa 
at  a  successful  end,  were  naturally  inclined  to  publish  the 
Bpeech  for  the  sake  of  advertising  their  ability.  Thus  we  owe 
to  the  logographers  the  literature  of  oruLory. 

The  earliest  known  lo^'opniphcr  is  Antiphon  of  Athens.  Of 
him  we  know  practically  little  more  than  is  told  na  in  the 
famous  chapter  of  Thucydides/  which  gave  rise  in  antiquity  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  historian  was  a  pupil  of  the  orator. 
Bom  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  rather  younger  than 
Goi^ias  and  some  years  older  than  Thucydidea,  Antiphon,  the 
son  of  Sophilus,  of  the  deme  of  Rhanmos,  gave  early  proof  of 
his  oligarchical  tendencies  in  politics  by  defending  the  peoples 
of  Samolbrace  and  Liiidus  against  charges  as  to  the  non-pay- 
ment by  them  of  tbeir  tribute  as  allies  to  Athens.  After  the 
defeat  of  tbe  Sicilian  expedition,  he  took  the  main  share  in 
establialung  the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Ou  the  failure 
of  thia  revolution,  Antiphon  joined  the  extreme  oligarchs  in 
their  resolve  to  make^in  opposition  to  the  moderate  oligarchs 
—no  concessions  to  the  people,  and  departed  aa  membtsv  of  an 
embassy  to  treat  with  Sparta  for  assistance  on  any  terras  against 
the  [jeople.  When  he  returned  to  Athena  he  was  impeached 
before  the  council ;  was  therenjron  cbarged  with  treason,  con- 
demned, and  executed  (b.0.  411}.^ 

1  viii.  68. 

3  Tbn  Bpeenli  wliicli  hn  niiitle  in  big  defence,  entitled  iv  rifi  repl  fum- 
rrdutwi,  and  wliicli  baa  nut  come  duvu  to  oa,  w&a  the  greateat  be  ever  com- 
PokJ,  Had  ia  referred  tu  hi  tbe  Eudetniiin  Etliics,  iii.  5 :  jral  ^XXor  If 
^pomlfftitf  itriip  fityaM^vX'"*  ^^  Soxet  it>l  awovSaLtfS  fl  roX^ori  roit  Tvyx<^ 
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In  the  troubled  times  of  the  later  years  of  tlie  Peloponncsian 
war,  Antiplioii's  is  a  dark  and  xiiysteriuus  figure.  He  was, 
according  to  Thncydides,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  yet 
he  himself  practically  never  8poke  in  public  His  talent  was 
so  great  as  to  be  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  toiled 
for  years  in  the  darkness  and  underground  workings  of  oligar- 
chical clubs  and  secret  socictie?,  and  only  emerged  to  the  sur- 
face of  politics  voluntarily  when  he  could  at  last  establish  the 
tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Though  destitute  of  the  politi- 
cal morality  which  teaches  that  an  existing  constitution  should 
be  changed  only  by  legal  agitation,  faithless  to  the  oath  which 
bound  him,  as  other  citizens,  to  maintain  the  democracy  of 
Athons,  author  of  a  reign  of  terror  which  was  based  on  metho- 
dical and  wholesale  asf=a?sination,  Antiphon  is  called  a  man  of 
nnsuriKis.'ed  virtue  by  Thucydides.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  he  was  an  oligm-ch  distinguislicd  by  two  qualities  ;  he  had 
no  pprsonal  ambition,  and  ho  was  faithful  to  his  cause.  Ho 
Avorked  for  hia  party  during  many  years  without  putting  him- 
snlf  forward  for  office  or  rr^^ard,  and,  when  the  hour  of  triumph 
ciinie.  he  did  not  abupe  it  for  personal  gain.  When  the  Four 
Hundred  fell,  he  did  not,  like  Theramenes,  desert  hia  cause, 
norj  like  hia  fellow-anibnssadora  to  Sparta,  fly  from  the  danger 
incurred  by  retui-niiig  to  Athena.  He  would  sacrifice  to  Sparta 
everything  that  gave  an  Athenian  cause  to  be  proud  of  hia 
country  in  order  to  destroy  the  democracy  of  Athens,  hut  he 
fficod  death  mther  than  betray  his  party. 

Few  as  are  the  works  of  Antiphon  which  have  come  down  to 
us  (and  although  probably  all  of  these  few  fall  within  the  ten 
years  which  follow  the  peace  of  Nicias),  they  not  nly  show  us 
tlie  bfginniugs  of  Attic  prose,  bnt  they  also  permit  ns  to  sea 
Attic  prose  and  Attic  oratory  in  the  process  of  development. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  practice  of  writing  a  whole  speech 
for  another  person  to  deliver  was  but  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem nf  composing  "  common-places,"  or  general  argument*  to  be 
inserted  in  speeches  otherwise  extemporary.  The  speeches  of 
Antiphon,  however,  were  not  only  composed  tt3  be  delivered  as 
wholes,  hut  they  also  contain  many  common-pioces  repeated  in 
the  varions  sjieeches,  and  tluig  we  have  present  in  AntipJion 
both  the  old  system  of  the  rhetoricians  and  the  now  system  of 
the  lop;ographers,  designed  to  tsike  the  plnce  of  the  old. 

Again,  one  of  the  first  tlung.-i  tliat  received  attention  and 
illnstration  at  the  hands  of  the  Sicilian  rhctoriciftus  was  tha 

Know,  Sftwtp  'A»TUph)r  iipi}  wpit  'AydOuva  KaT€^i^4'iffniros  Hip  dvoXo^^or 
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arfi^metit  from  j:,'eneral  probaliility ;'  and  here,  too,  Antiphou 
betrays  the  ru<iimciitary  staj,'e  in  whiuli  his  oratory  still  is. 
liis  stn-ngth  lifls  mainly  in  his  treatment  of  gienei";il  probabili- 
ties, and  he  is  nevei:^\vtiary  of  reprodiicitig  such  argumwiits  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  analy.^ia  and  development  of  evidence 
ct>»ltl  oidy  come  later  in  the  history  of  forensic  oratory,  and 
while  this,  the  true  mode  of  procedtire,  reniaincd  in  embryo, 
general  probability  and  mutter  really  foi'eign  to  the  point  natu- 
rally received  the  orator's  greatest  attention.  Correlated  with 
this  immaturity  is  Antiphon'e  infnriority  in  the  exposition  of 
the  facta  of  his  case.  His  own  mind  and  the  sophi.Htical  temper 
of  his  time  impelled  him  to  neglect  the  simple  business  of  nar» 
rating  facts,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  tlte  more 
congenial  work  of  euiplojing  hia  subtlety  in  a  priori  arguments 
cud  ingenious  liypotlieses. 

A  fui'thor  indication  of  immaturity  is  to  he  noticed  in  the 
absence  of  individual  ethos'^  from  the  speeches  of  Aiitiphon, 
His  speeches  have  an  ethos,  but  it  is  the  same  in  all  They 
all  have  the  same  character  of  manly  simplicity  and  honest 
directness.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  cliaracter  of  the  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
young  Mitylenjaean  who  is  deft^mling  himself  from  tlie  charge  of 
having  murdered  Herodes,  and  that  of  tho  speech  of  the  Aths- 
nian  charged  with  the  death  of  a  cboreiites,  who  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  clioregus  more  than  once,  was  a  member  of  tho 
Council,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  advanced  years  and 
large  exjierience.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  such  indis- 
crimiiiatiou  must  bo  considered  a  ilefect,  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  is  a  still  more  serious  fault ;  for  the  practice  of 
employing  a  logographer,  though  much  adopted,  was  not  con- 
Bidered  very  creditable,^  and  consequently  it  would  be  a  practi- 
cal duty  of  the  logognvpher  to  suit  tho  speech  to  the  character 
and  position  of  the  speaker  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
av  >id  arousing  suspicion.  Accordingly,  in  Lysias  we  find  that 
each  speech  has  its  individual  ethos. 

These  immaturities  are  natxirally  found  with  the  greatest  dia- 
tinctne.ss  in  the  Tetralogioa  Those  speeches  were  composed  by 
Antiphon  as  common  forms,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
tliey  formed  tlie  ilhiatiutive  part  of  a  work  by  him  on  the 
theory  ol  rhetoric  i*  but  as  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is 

*  \\y  etkot  it  technioallj  mennt  the  impression  produced  on  the  bearer  by 
the  cli'imeter  of  the  speaker,  tie  revealed  in  liia  gptitich. 
^  I'Litu,  Euthffd.  3a9D;  tkad.  3570,  D;  atidef.  £ha.  ad  Alex.  ^6. 
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merely  conjecture,  tlie  conjecture  can  hardly  be  adopted.  The 
Tetralogies,  as  the  name  implieSj,  consisted  eacli  of  four  speeches, 
for  tliey  treat  of  charges  of  homicide ;  and  at  Athena  in  such 
caRe-a  the  prosecution  spoke  first,  the  defence  replied,  tlie  prose- 
cution then  rejoiuedi  and,  finally,  the  defence  concluded  with 
another  speech. 

The  First  Tetralogy  is  based  on  the  suppo^-ition  that  an  Atlie- 
niac  citizen  has  been  found  killed^  and  that  another  Athenian, 
against  whom  the  deceased  was  about  to  bring  a  lawsuit^,  ia 
accused  of  murdering  him,  The  first  speech  for  the  prosecution 
commences  with  a  warning  that  the  defendant's  cunning  ia  so 
great  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  prove  a  case  against  him.  How- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  the  death  must  have  been  tlie  result  of 
deliberate  murder,  for  the  facts  of  the  case  exclude  any  other 
supposition.  Thieves  would  have  taken  the  dcctiased's  clothea ; 
time  and  place  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a 
quarrel :  if  it  had  heen  a  dranken  fray,  his  fellow -drinkers  would 
have  come  forward  ;  and  the  deceased  could  not  liave  been  killed 
in  mistake  for  some  one  else,  for  Ids  s^Live  nlso  wtis  killed.  In 
the  second  place,  the  general  probabilities  point  to  the  defendant 
— smarting  under  previous  defeats  and  dreading  still  further 
disgrace  iii  a  pending  la\rauit— as  the  man  who  committed  the 
murder.  Finally,  tha  murdered  slave  recognised  him,  and  before 
dying  stated  the  fact. 

The  defendant  replies : — If  he  is  so  cunning,  would  he 
commit  a  muider  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  immediately 
suspected  J  However,  in  the  first  place,  the  prosecution  liaa 
failed  to  show  deliberate  murder,  for  thieves  might  have  been 
frightened  off  before  thtiy  could  strip  the  deceased.  But  granted 
it  was  a  case  of  murder,  what  could  be  more  probahle  than 
that  some  other  enemy  of  the  murtiored  man  committed  the 
murder,  kuo'W'ing  suspicion  would  fah  at  once  on  the  defen- 
dant? In  the  next  place,  aa  to  the  slave's  evidence,  the  slave 
might  easily  be  mistaken  ;  and  if  it  ia  said  that  the  slave  waa 
probably  not  mistaken,  against  that  probability  must  be  set  the 
probahility  that  if  the  defendant  planned  the  murder  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  detection  by  being  present  iu  jterson.  As 
for  the  impending  lawsuit,  the  danger  from  it  woLdd  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  danger  of  committing  such  a  murder. 
Finally,  the  defendant  appeals  to  his  services  to  the  state. 

Iu  its  rejoinder,  the  prosecution  reiterates  that  the  case  ig 
one  of  deliberate  murder.  If  the  thieves  were  frightened  off, 
where  are  the  people  who  frightened  theuil  The  attempt^ 
moreover,  to  inculpate  some  other  enemy  of  the  munlered  man, 
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lesji  endangered  and  therefore  less  open  to  suspicion,  fails,  be- 
cause those  less  in  danj:ter  would  have  less  motive.  In  the  next 
place,  the  slave's  evidence  remains  unshaken  ;  for  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  defendant  was  alone  present,  as  he  thereby 
made  sure  that  the  deed  was  done,  and  avoided  the  danger  of 
being  betrayed  by  an  accomplice.  As  fur  the  daii^'er  of  com- 
mitting inurdor  being  greater  than  that  from  the  impending 
lawsuit,  the  opposite  is  tliK  case.  Tlie  defendant  had  no  chance 
of  evading  the  lawsuit,  but  he  bad  a  chance  of  not  being 
brought  to  trial  for  the  muixler.  A^'ain,  the  defendant  aaya  that 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  at  once  Buspeeted  was  enough 
to  prevent  his  committing  such  a  murder.  Hut  if  the  fear  of 
being  8us]iected  was  sufficient  to  divert  hira  from  the  attempt, 
how  much  more  would  it  deter  fM3ople  with  less  motive  for 
murder?  Finnllj,  his  services  to  the  atate  show  bis  wealth, 
not  his  innocence. 

Tlie  defeudatit  replies,  first,  that  the  hypotheaia  of  thieves 
still  holds  good,  for  the  passers-by,  whose  coining  frightened  off 
tlie  thieves,  would  tliemselves  he  afraid  of  being  found  wilh  two 
dead  bodies.  Secondly,  the  slave's  evidence  cannot  be  admitted : 
he  was  not  tortured,  and  as  his  approaching  death  assured  him 
that  he  couhl  not  be  tortured  for  falseliood,  he  naturally  gave 
the  answer  his  owners  wanted.  Finally,  the  defendnnfc  caa 
prove  an  alibi,  (This  decisive  point  is  reserved  till  now,  be- 
cause noiv  the  prosecution  cannot  reply.) 

In  the  Tetralogies,  although  the  case  is  framed  rather  to  suit 
the  arguments  than  the  arguments  the  cai5e,  Antiphon  shows 
his  subtlety  and  keenness  in  argunn-nt  to  the  best  advantage ; 
but  these  speeches  also  show  foruusic  omtory  in  the  process  of 
de\'elopnient.  Intended  as  models,  they  present  to  our  eyes  the 
intermediate  step  between  theory  and  practice.  They  naturally 
contain  no  exposition  of  the  facta  of  the  case,  for  they  are  meant 
not  for  a  jury,  but  for  the  education  of  Autiphon's  pupil's,  and, 
stripped  of  everything  %vhich  would  encumber  the  argument, 
they  lay  before  us  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  a 
skilful  advocate.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
excessive  use  of  the  argument  fionj  probability  and  of  gene- 
ralities, and  in  the  absence  of  any  attemjst  at  individual  ethos, 
they  mark  an  immature  stage    f  forensic  oratory. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  troatmont  of  the  subject- 
raattor  that  the  Tetralogies  are  tentative  :  their  style  also  is 
inferior  to  the  level  attained  in  the  speeches  delivered  in  real 
trials.  Antiiihon  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  severe  style  of  oratory.  "^     This  style  has  for  its  character- 
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istic  dignity  and  majesty,  not  life  and  movement,  and  it  is  not 
periodic.  These  qualities  of  tho  severe  style  (ire  found  to  exoesa 
in  the  Tetralogies.  In  the  real  ppocch<.<3,  Autiplion,  fur  prac- 
tical purposes,  moililied  the  elevated  but  stiff  style  which,  ha 
felt  at  liberty  to  employ  in  tlifi  Tetralogies. 

Autiphon  is  classed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  with 
iEsohylua  and  Pindar  as  representative  of  the  "  severe "  style 
generally-  and  Antiphon  may  be  called  the  ^^schylna  of  Ora* 
tory,  for  the  changes  which  came  over  oratory  subsequently 
ore  analogous  to  tliose  experienced  by  Tragedy  in  the  hands 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Moreover,  the  religious  views  of 
Antiphon,  being  of  the  same  old-fashioned  stamp  as  those  of 
^schylus,  natunilly  find  expression  in  terms  which,  appwpriate 
as  they  were  to  the  ideas  intended  to  be  coiiveyetl,  weie  inevit- 
ably disappearing  from  common  use  in  proportion  as  these  ideas 
themselves  were  being  left  behind  by  the  movement  of  thought. 

In  this  preference,  partly  instinctive  and  partly  delibcriite,  for 
archaisms  of  language  wo  have  one  of  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  **  severe "  style. 
Amongst  other  elements  may  be  noticed,  so  far  as  tha  vocabu- 
lary of  Antiphon  is  concerned,  the  use  of  poetical  expressions. 
This,  doubtless,  was  inevitable  while  prose  was  young  and  the 
position  of  poetry  was  dominant  in  literature  ;  but  in  the  em- 
ployment of  words  and  expression?,  which,  without  being  poeti- 
cal, were  yet  not  usual  in  ordinary  life,  we  have  the  indication 
of  a  conscious  endeavour  to  exalt  the  language  of  omtory  above 
that  of  ordinary  of  life.  Still  more  unmistakable  in  this  res[>ect 
is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  use  of  words  and  of  stiff  combi- 
nations of  words  peculiar  to  Antiphon  himself.  The  tiaditionul 
and  still  powerful  influence  of  ixjctry,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
responsible  for  the  ornate  epithets,  the  accumulation  of  syno- 
nyms, and  the  use  of  periphmsos. 

Leaving  the  vocabulary  of  Antiphon,  we  find  that  the  severe 
style  is  conventionally  said  to  be  not  "  periodic,"'  but  "  running,"  1 
being  thus  op[JOsed  to  the  smooth  style,^  of  which  Isocratea 
is  the  representative.  In  the  "  running  "  style,  the  juincipal 
wonl  (IT  words  of  the  sentence  come  first,  and  then  there  follow 
the  attributes  or  qualifications  of  the  principal  word  in  a  string. 
Any  or  nil  of  these  dejiondcnt  segments  may  be  cut  off,  but  the 
head  (eo  to  speak)  will  stilt  retain  its  vitality  unimpaired.  Tiie 
traditional  exami>le  of  such  a  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  oj>t;n- 
ing  words  of  Herodotus.^     In  the  periodic  style,  however,  t/io 

"  Kpoiffos  ^c  AvSiif  fUf  yiyot,  rats  Si  'AXviTTtu,  Tvpavyoi  5i  iSftww  rOt 
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priT]2Tpal  or  independent  word  does  not  com*  first,  but  some 
deptindent  word  :  thus  the  bej,'itining  of  the  period  pnisup[)0.'^es 
the  end,  niid  ciiunot  exist  without  it. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Antiphon  writes  in  the 
"running  "  style,  if  by  that  it  were  meant  that  he  has  no  periods. 
No  author  writes  entirely  in  tlie  "running"  style.  Even  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  abandons  nan-ative  for  disquisition  on  the  ctiusea 
or  effects  of  historical  events,  naturally  strives  after  perioda 
Much  more  does  tliis  happen  in  those  parts  of  Antiphon'a 
fipeechns  which  contain  the  ari^^uments.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  limitation  which  has  to  be  placed  on  the  statement 
that  Antiphon  writea  in  the  "running  "  style.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  periodic  Btjle  that  the  parts  of  wliich  the  periods  are 
mad©  up  are  bakncod  with  much  care :  they  are  eitlier  made 
equal  in  length,  or,  if  unequal >  then  the  longer  is  put  at  the  end^ 
80  that  the  weight  of  the  setitence  is  thrown  forward.  Thii 
balance  of  the  parts  of  the  periods,  thou^'h  specially  distinctive 
of  Isocrates,  the  representative  of  the  sniooth  style,  is  not  absent 
from  Antiphon.  The  latter  author  is  perpetually  striving  after 
antitheses,  and  in  a  long  sentence,  in  wliich  the  later  clausea 
(being  antithetical  and  purallel  to  the  earlier  clauses)  fire  deter- 
mined  in  length  and  structure  by  the  earlier  clauses,  the  result 
is  a  periodic  arrangement  of  the  strictest  kind.  Such  antithetical 
sentences  occur  so  frequently  in  Antiphon  as  to  produce  mono- 
tony, and  lead  not  rarely  to  the  insertion  of  padding  solely  for 
the  sake  of  tilling  out  the  sentence  and  completing  the  rhythm. 
At  the  same  time,  in  marked  contrast  to  later  writers,  Antiphon 
often  quite  delibenitely  makes  his  sentences  as  irregular  as 
possible.  It  is  this  irregularity,  and  the  absence  or  misuse  of 
connecting  particles,  that  give  to  Antiphon'a  speeches  the  slow 
and  deliberate  movement  which  is  somotiraea;  mere  stiffness,  bat 
more  often  impressive  and  majestic. 

Finally,  the  early  stage  which  Antiphon  occupies  in  the 
development  of  oratoi-y  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  most  of 
the  "  tigures  of  speech "  *  and  all  the  "  figures  of  thought." ' 
Under  the  "figures  of  spuoch"  are  included  asyndeton,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  wonls  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive sentences  (anaphora),   the  assonance    of  whole   words 

irrSt  "AXuof  Ti>ra;u.oP,  Blaaa  putj  these  worda  into  the  periodia  style  m 
follows  : — ^ AXvirrov tiiv  vlbs  rjr  Kpattro^,  yivos  HAvHn,  rur  imrbt'AXvot  trora- 
^.oi;  Tvpawoi  40vCiv  {Att.  Bered.,  p.  122). 

Note  that  by  »  "  colou  "  is  techiiicnlly  mcnut  not  n  complete  sentence,  bai 
Kimaller  wliole  capublt^  of  being  ijironauiiccd  iu  a.  single  breath.  Thuei  thm 
period  just  given  includes  thre^  cola  m&rked  by  the  commas. 
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(parechesis)  or  of  the  ends  of  words  (homoioteleuton),  questiona 
supposed  to  be  put  by  the  opposite  side  (hypophora),  &c  Ths 
*'h Inures  of  thought"  include  irony,  aposiopesis,  feigned  per 
plexity  (aporesis),  &c 

111  this  respftct,  as  well  as  in  point  of  style  generaEy  and  in 
the  trfatmeiit  of  his  subject-matter,  Antiphon  not  only  presents 
io  us  an  early  stage  of  prose  and  of  omtory,  but  also  allows  ua 
to  see,  even  in  those  few  works  of  hia  which  have  come  do\*Ti 
to  us,  the  process  of  development  going  on.  In  the  speech 
"Against  a  Step-mother  on  a  Charge  of  Poisoning,"  if  it  la 
genuine,  we  have  Antiphon'a  style  and  powers  of  argument  in, 
tbeir  most  primitive  and  least  developed  form. 

The  speech  "  On  the  Murder  of  Herodes  "  shows  him  at  his 
best.  Though  not  periodic  in  style,  tlie  speech  is  strengthened 
throughout  by  the  antitheses  and  parallelisms  which,  as  we  have 
said,  result  in  a  periodic  arrangement  The  language  is  not  so 
archaic  or  so  highly  coloured  as  in  the  Tetralogies,  for  in  hia 
real  speeches  Antiphon  feels  the  necessity  laid  on  the  orator  of 
being  readily  intelligible  to  his  hearers.  The  arguments  are 
lively,  and  in  general  we  may  say,  that  while  the  **  Herodea  " 
presents  to  us  the  points  peculiar  to  Antiphon  and  distinctive 
of  the  "  severe "  style  in  a  manner  wliich  makes  the  speech 
sufhciently  characteristic  of  the  author,  these  points  are  yet  so 
modified  as  to  meet  the  practical  demands  made  on  an  orator. 

The  speech  "  On  the  Choreutes,"  though  inferior  in  merit  to 
the  "Herodea:,"  is  later  in  development.  The  language  approaches 
more  nearly  to  tliat  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  speech  possesses 
mora  life  and  fire  than  do  the  rest  But  although  the  more 
sparing  use  of  antitheses  makes  the  **  Choreutes  "  less  artificial, 
we  miss  to  a  large  extent  in  this  speech  the  statelinesa  of 
Antiphon. 

In  conclusion,  the  merits  of  Antiphon  must  be  tested,  not  hy 
conipariHon  with  the  orators  of  later  times,  but  by  the  standard 
of  his  own  age.  This  standard  we  have  given  to  us  in  the 
words  of  Thucydides,  a  contemporary  and  himself  the  represen- 
tative in  history,  as  was  Antiphon  in  omtory,  of  tlie  aeveie  style. 
Thucydides  says  of  Antiphon  that  his  two  merits  lay  in  the 
power  of  his  ideas  and  the  clearness  of  his  exprpssion.  Vivacious 
or  natura.1  his  style  does  not  pretend  to  be,  but  to  the  clear  and 
djgnitied  expression  of  clever  arguments  he  did  attain  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  success  with  which  he  realised  the  end  which  he  proposej 
to  himseli  that  the  merit  of  Antiphon  as  &a  vrtist  cousibta. 
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PBACnCAL  ORATORY  :    ANDOCroKS  AM)  LTSIA& 

The  name  of  Andocides  is  associated  with,  the  rautilation  of  th« 
Hern^ffi,  In  B.a  415,  vi-beti  the  Sicilian  expedition  waa  on  iha 
point  of  sailing,  Athens  wus  thrown  into  a  state  of  iiidescrihable 
alarm  by  tlie  mutilation  of  nil  the  images  of  Heriiies  tliroughouk 
the  city.  Sucih  a  deed  could  only  have  been  executed  by  an 
organised  body  of  iiien,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  work 
of  one  of  those  secret  olii^arebical  clubs  whoso  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy.  Further,  as  these  oligarchs  habi- 
tually maintained  relations  with  the  enemies  of  Alliens,  a  con- 
certed att«t;k  from  witlumt  was  momentarily  expected,  though 
from  what  quarter  no  man  knew.  To  the  anticipation  of  these 
practical  and  imuiediute  dangers  wei^e  added  in  the  minds  of  tho 
Athenians  tlie  yet  greater  calamities  to  be  expected  from  the 
wi-ath  of  the  offended  gods.  From  the  age  of  Homer  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Komau  Empire,  the  belief  held  that  if  the 
gods  of  a  city  were  tempted  or  driven  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
defeat  was  inevitable  ;  and  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  the 
purpose  of  the  mutilators  to  ensure  by  this  insult  to  the  gods 
thu  <iefeat  of  the  Sicilittn  expedition  and  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Pelopoun<'sian  enemy, 

Tiie  state  of  suspense  in  which  the  Athenians  were  thus  plunged 
furnished  tlie  conditions  favourable  to  the  appearance  of  aspi- 
rants after  notoriety,  and  the  demand  for  information  created 
the  supply.  Informers  of  various  kinds  were  soon  forthcoming 
■with  tales  calculated  to  exaggerate  the  existing  alarm,  and  many 
innocent  persons  were  inculpated.  At  length  Andocides,  when 
most  of  thn  real  authors  of  the  mutilation  had  escaped,  and 
wlien  his  fatlicr  and  other  innocent  relatives  were  along  with 
himself  in  daiigtir  of  dt-ath,  was  prevailed  on  to  reveal  the  truth. 
According  to  his  account,  the  mutilation  was  the  wild  exploit 
of  a  club  of  youii:;  men  — the  "Moliocks"  of  the  time — to  which 
he  belonged.  Whether  Andoci<le3  himself  actually  took  part 
in  the  proceeding  is  difficult  to  say,  but  his  revelations,  reducing 
the  aflhir  to  its  proper  propurtions,  restored  quiet  to  the  city, 
and  thus  for  tho  time  defeated  tlie  designs  of  Peisandcr  and 
other  oligarchs,  who  for  purposes  of  their  own  were  at  least  foster- 
ing the  panic. 

For  tlivis  interfering  with  the  plana  of  Peisandcr,  Andocides 
soon  paid  the  penalty ;  for  he  was  banished  by  tho  action  of 
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a  decree  of  Isotimides,  ostensibly  directed  generally  agalnsl^ 
those  wlio  had  committed  and  confessed  iaipiety,  but  really 
against  Ariduciilca  solely.  Having  spent  some  time  iu  Cypnia 
as  a  mercliaiit,  and  having  there  rendered  s«:rvices  to  the 
doiuocrauy  of  Athens,  in  411,  unawaie  of  the  overlhrovr  of  the 
democracy  by  the  i'uiir  Hundred,  he  returned  to  Attieus,  and 
was  lucky  to  esciipe  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  with  his  life. 
In  4 TO,  having  rendered  fresh  services  to  Athens,  he  mada 
another  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  his  nativu  city.  The 
speech  -vvliich  ho  at  this  tirao  made  "on  hia  i-eturu"  ia  still 
extant.  It  was,  however,  uii.succe.ssful,  and  Andocides  returned 
to  exile  once  more,  iintil  the  amnesty  of  B.C.  403  restored  him 
to  his  country.  '^H 

For  some  time  Andocides  lived  in  peace,  discharging  oxpeth^B 
sive  "liturgies"  and  otherwise  serving  his  country  1  but  in  B.c. 
399,  his  enemies,  reviving  the  old  tales  against  hiuj,  charged  bira 
with  impioty  and  with  breaking  the  decree  of  Isotimides,  by 
which  he  had  originally  been  banished.  In  his  defence  he 
delivered  the  speech  oa  the  Mysteries,  and  was  acquitted 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  ac.  390,  he 
appears  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  our  view.  Sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  jieace  with  Sparta,  he 
returned  nevertheless  to  Athens,  and  laid  before  the  people  the 
terms  of  the  Spartans  in  the  extant  speech  "  On  the  Peace." 

Andocides  was  not  a,  rhetorician,  but  an  onitor.     He  received 
no   technical   instruction  in  rhetoric  and  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  spciiking.     His  knowledge  of  oratory  was  ^ 
perfectly  enipirical,  and  such  as  could  be  picked  up  by  attend' ^| 
ance  at  the  Ecelcsia.     He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  -^ 
least  worthy  of  the  ten  orators  of  the  canon ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  included  at  all  points  to  some  good  qualities  in  him,  and 
he  has  at  least  the  interest  attaching  to  an  orator  who  shows 
the  level  to  which  at  that  time  an  Athenian  of  natural  bufe^H 
uncultivated  eloquence  could  attain.  ^| 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  indication  of  his  ignorance  of  the  ' 
theory  of  speaking  is  hia  inability  to  arrange  his  subject-matter, 
The  distinction  between  facts  and  inferences  or  arguments  from 
facts  is  an  important  one,  and  is  marked  by  such  writers  as 
Antiphon  or  Lyaias  by  assiguiug  distinct  parts  of  the  speech  to 
the  narrative  and  to  the  argument.  But  of  any  such  distinction 
Andocidea  is  quite  innocent.  His  facts  and  his  ai^unients  poiir 
out  just  as  they  come  to  mind.  Moreover,  they  continue  to 
pour  out  as  long  as  any  are  left.  To  distinguish  between  the 
esaeutial  and  the  non-essential  facts  of  a  tale  implies  piofessional 
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akill  quite  as  much  as  does  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  smbject-matter ;  and  tlie  lack  cif  this  professional  skill 
haa  for  its  result  that  Antiphon  lets  liis  facts  run  away  with 
him-  Parentlieses  of  great  lenj^th  are  frequent,  and  lead  to 
many  repetitious  and  much  disorder.  Terse  Andoeides  cannot 
be,  and  his  want  of  brevity  entails  want  of  clearness. 

Again,  while  in  the  case  of  Antiphon  we  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  the  tediuical  orator  Wiis  to  develop  strength  in 
argument,  in  Andoeides  we  see  that  the  orator  without  teclinical 
cultivation  is  unaccust<3med  to  deal  with  general  propositioiia 
and  nrj;unients.  Particulars,  however,  he  can  grasp,  and  thus  he 
is  naturally  led  to  convert  everything  into  narrative.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  tendency  to  particulars  and  to  copious 
narrative,  though  distinct  from  the  artistic  brevity  and  clearness 
of  a  Lysias,  has  by  a  law  of  compenstition  a  strength  of  its  own. 

In  the  hrst  place,  the  tendency  is  natural  and  leads  to  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  the  speech.  Next,  and 
this  is  more  important,  the  details  in  which  Andoeides  delights 
give  a  reality  and  vividness  to  his  descriptions  which  constitute 
his  chief  claim  to  rank  as  an  orator.  This  graphic  power  is 
considerably  assisted  by  his  practice  of  introducing  dialogue 
into  his  speeches.  This  practice  is  indeed  oidy  another  clmrac- 
teristic  of  the  type  of  mind,  or  rather  of  the  level  of  oratory, 
which  luxuriates  in  particulars  an<l  details.  But  what  it  lacks 
in  artistic  repression  it  compensates  for  in  vivacity  and  natural- 
ness. Further,  in  Andoeides,  as  in  moat  cases,  the  niind  which 
finds  a  difficulty  in  generalisations  but  delights  in  the  parti- 
cular hns  a  keen  appreciation  of  tlie  personal.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  Andoeides  supplerannts  his  powers  of  setting  a  scene 
vividly  l>fcfore  our  eyes  with  the  power,  equiUIy  graphic,  of  strik- 
ing charact«r-drawing. 

'  In  the  language  of  Andoeides  we  find  the  same  qualities  as 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject-matter.  His  language  is  that  o( 
ordinary  everyday  life^  used  without  any  straining  either  after 
elTect  or  after  a  definite  artistic  result.  He  has  not  the  splen- 
dour or  the  archaisms  of  Antiphon.  Like  Antiphon,  however, 
he  has  words  and  phrases  of  a  poetical  colour,  but  the  method 
of  using  them  is  entirely  different  in  the  two  orators.  By 
Antiphon  they  are  tiscd  with  the  deliberate  object  of  rtyiiising 
the  conception  which  he  had  formed  of  an  elevated  and  mag- 
nificent style.  In  the  case  of  Andoeides,  they  fell  from  the 
apeaker's  lips  like  his  anecdotes  and  his  details,  just  as  they  are 
suggested  by  the  association  of  ideas,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
natural  and  quite  inartistic;  whereas  An tiphuu's  general  leveJ 
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of  language  is  lofty  enougli  to  adiiiit  of  poetical  expressions 
beinif  used  witlumt  any  gi-eat  discord,  and  tlie  vocabulary  of 
Andocides  is  such  that  these  words  act  as  a  purple  patch. 

The  style  of  Andocides  is  even  more  loose  and  sprawling 
tbau  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie  absence  of  a  distinctly 
periodic  style  iu  his  predecessor,  Antiphon,  is  roiuedied  to  a  large 
extent  by  his  frequent  use  of  antitheses  and  pamllelisms;  but 
aa  Aiidocidea  do«a  not  make  any  sysLetnatic  or  regular  use  even 
of  this  fonii  of  composition,  he  is  delivered  over  without  hope 
to  clumsiness  and  long-windednese.  Not  only  do  his  facts,  but 
liis  woi-ds  run  away  with  him.  The  want  of  artistic  expression 
and  the  lack  of  technical  instruction  are  even  more  obvious  in 
the  style  tliaii  in  the  suhject-matter  of  Andocidesi. 

Of  the  four  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Andocides,  one,  the  speech  against  Alcibiades,  is  cer- 
tainly uot  genuine.  Of  the  other  three,  the  greatest  is  that  *'  On 
the  Mysteries."  In  spite  of  its  techuical  defects,  this  is  a  good 
speech,  not  merely  because  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Andocides  whicli  we  have  mentioned  above,  but  because  we 
feel  tliat  the  ppeaker  kept  touch  throughout  with  his  audienca 
Giving  us  this  impression,  the  sjieech  possesses  a  reality  which 
many  more  artistic  productions  fail  to  produca  Specially  notice- 
able in  this  speech  is  the  ethos.  It  was  the  speaker's  object  to 
produce  a  good  impression  of  himself  among  his  hearers,  and  he 
poses  with  great  success. 

In  this  last  respect  the  speech  "  On  his  EetuDi "  is  a  great  eon- 
traflt  to  that  "  On  the  Mysteries."  The  ethos  is  equally  marked, 
but  it  is  of  a  diHerent  kindn.  The  impression  produced  in  the 
Bpeech  "  On  his  Return"  is  not  that  of  a  man  whose  good  con- 
science assures  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  hut  of  a  man 
who  depends,  and  whose  hopes  are  based,  on  admitting  that  ha 
relies  purely  on  the  goodwill  of  his  hearers.  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  speech  *'  On  his  Return  "  is  both  less  pleasing  and  less 
good  than  that  "On  the  Mysteriesi"  The  former  is  much  more 
artificial  than  the  latter,  and  for  that  very  reason  inferior  to  IL 
Andocides  is  only  good  when  he  is  natural.  The  "  Eetuni "  is 
biief,  and  consequently  the  sentiences  are  more  compact,  but  in 
other  respects  the  condensation  is  that  of  amputiition  ;  and  An- 
docides deprived  of  his  details  is  shorn  of  his  strcsngth.  The 
cii'cumelanccs  under  which  the  speech  "On  his  Return."  waa 
delivered  did  not  afford  Andncidns  niucli  hope  of  success,  and 
he  is  consequently  throughout  chilled  and  depressed-  He  never 
reaches  the  comfortable  warmth  which  is  the  condition  of  a  good 
ftnecdote,  and  is  never  sufficiently  at  his  ease  io-  fall  into  9 


reininiecence  or  quotation  from  tlie  poets.  This  does  indoetl 
render  his  style  more  even^  Lut  it  deprives  it  of  variety. 

The  speech  'On  the  Peace,"  unjustly  suspected  of  not  being 
genuine,  is  inferior  to  that  "On  the  Jlysterit-s,"  but  presents alJ 
tbe  characteristics  of  Andocidea  It  possesses  no  order  or  method 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter ;  it  runs  nmiidy  to  oarra- 
tive,  and  abounds  in  parentheses  and  ill-constructed  eentences. 
It  is  vivid  and  natural,  and  presents  instances  of  dialogue  in  the 
Andocidean  manner.  It  is  patched  with  reminiscences  from  the 
poets,  and  is  genenxlly  inartistic.  Moreover,  and  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  Andocides,  the  references  to  history  are  thoroughly 
mi  trustworthy, 

Lysias  was  the  son  of  the  Syracusan  Cephalos,  who  had 
settJed  as  a  resident  alien  at  Athens,  and  in  whose  house  Plato 
lays  the  scene  of  his  Republic.  Lyi^ias  himself,  altliougli  bom 
at  Athe:i5  and  in  character  wholly  Attic,  remained  always  a 
metic.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  he  went  to  Tluirii  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  and  Thurii  was  only 
founded  in  B.o.  444,  he  cannot  have  been  boru  ut  the  earliest 
before  ilc.  45(>.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  eeiiiur  to  Isocrates, 
and  therefore  was  born  before  B-C.  436.  From  Thurii  he  waa 
driven  out  in  B.o.  412  by  the  auti-Athentan  parLy  on  the  failure 
of  the  Sicihan  expedition.  He  returned  to  Athens,  and  there 
lived  in  peace  until  tho  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  In  B.a 
404  the  Thirty,  veiling  their  real  motive  of  plunder  under  ^toH- 
tical  accusations,  attacked  various  wealthy  nietics,  among  whom 
were  Lysias  and  his  brother  Pole  marches.  The  latter  wai*  exe- 
cuted, but  Lysias  managed  to  escape  from  Athens  to  Megai-a. 
There  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  in  b.o.  403  the 
citizenship  was  accord in;;ly  conferred  on  him,  but  the  decree, 
owing  to  some  informality,  was,  on  the  motion  of  a  political 
opponent,  nullified.  The  fijist  thing  Lysias  did  on  his  return  to 
Athens  was  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
his  brother.  The  speech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  has, 
in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  interest  of  being  the 
earliest  of  hia  extant  speeches,  and  is,  further,  the  only  speech 
recorded  t<i  have  been  delivered  by  Lysias  liiniself.  From  this 
time  on  he  must  have  worked  hard  as  a  logographer,  for  over 
two  hundred  speeches  by  liim  were  known  to  antiquity,  although 
only  thirty-four  speeches,  whole  or  fragmentary,  have  conic  down 
to  us.  This  activity  as  a  logographer  waa  probably  rendered 
necessary  for  him  by  the  poverty  to  which  the  Thirty  reduced 
him.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  of  the  later  years  of 
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his  life  nothing  is  known.  Eut  no  work  of  his,  so  far  as  wa 
know,  can  he  dated  after  d.o.  380.  Of  the  thirty-four  speeches 
which  we  possoea,  the  speech  for  Polystratiis  (xx.),  that  against 
Andocides  (vi.),  that  "  To  his  Companions"  (viii.),  that  "For  the 
Soldier"  (ix,),  and  the  Funeral  Oration  (11.),  runsfc  be  rejected 
as  f^pimo^js.  The  remainder  may  bo  divided  into  epideietic, 
deliberative,  and  forensic  speeches.  The  epideietic  speeches 
are  represented  by  a  fragment  {quoted  by  Dionysiua  of  Halicar- 
nassus/  Lysiaa,  c.  29)  of  the  Olympic  oration.  An  epideietic 
speech  is  one  delivered  neither  in  debate  nor  in  a  court  of  law, 
but,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  sake  of  showing  oif  the  oratori- 
cal skill  of  the  speaker.  The  existence  of  this  class  of  speeches 
is  an  indicatiorf%of  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  Greece  was 
oml.  The  early  Sopliists,  as  Hippias  and  Gorgias,  when  they 
wished  to  display  their  skill  in  the  new  accomplish inent  of 
prose  composition,  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  by  pubh'sbing  their 
compositions,  but  attended  the  great  festivals  of  Greece  and 
there  recited  tlieir  Avork.  The  choice  of  a  subject  on  which  to 
hang  their  display  was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  festi* 
vale,  and  as  these  were  mostly  pan-Hellenic,  so  was  the  subject 
of  "  Olympic,"  and  other  speeches  of  the  same  kind.  Gorgias 
nchieved  much  fame  by  his  Olympic  oration,  iti  which  he  ex- 
horted the  Greeks  to  unity,  and  in  ao.  388  Lysias  delivered  hifl 
Olympic  oration  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  need  of  common  Greek  action,  under  the  leadership  of 
Spiirta,  to  release  Sicily  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  Tlie 
deliberative  spceclies  of  Lysias  are  represented  by  a  fragment  of 
one  only,  entitled  a  *'  Plea  for  the  Constitution."  This  was  writ- 
ten by  Lysias  for  some  citizen  to  deliver  on  an  occasion  when  a 
proposal  was  made  that  only  those  citizens  who  were  landowners 
shoidd  have  the  right  of  voting.  The  rest  of  liis  sjjeeches  aro 
forensic 

Like  Antiphon,  Lysias  was  a  logographer^  but,  unlike  Anti- 
phon,  Lysias  adapted  the  character  of  his  speeches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  persons  who  were  to  deliver  them,  and  from  this 
difference  logically  flow  the  distinctions  which  differentiate 
Lysias  from  Ids  predecessor.     The  considerations  which  influ- 

'  Dionysius  of  HitlicaTnasaua  (to  be  diBtinguiiihed  from  Dionysras  Thnu, 
•who  wrote  the  fiist  grnniiniir,  Diunymus  the  cider,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
wnite  trHgeiUes,  ami  Dionysius  of  .Shitoh,  wIio  wrote  nn  epic  prA'tn  in  four 
books  entitled  Bairirapiird),  hum  in  HrtHc(irnH.ssuH  B.C.  70,  came  to  Rumn 
fthout  B.C.  30,  «nd  there  tHii;;bt  ihetoiic.  Died  B.C.  8.  ITia  lurgest  work  wh« 
his  ''Pti.fi,(UKj)'Apx°-t^°^<>y"'^j  ii^  tM'enty  book »  [of  wlJch  uiuu  remiiiu),  un  tUa 
liibti.iy  uf  Roijie  to  tlie  begiuuiug  of  the  Puuic  wun.  Uo  alao  wrote  a  mim* 
ber  iif  worka  on  rbelurio. 
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enccd  Lyelas  in  the  direction  of  ethos  ami  character  drawing 
ore  not  hard  to  conjecture.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  wan  an  emi- 
nently practtCLiI  man,  ami  his  spuecliea  had  the  hiiiuiL'jiilike 
object  of  wiiininL^  the  cause  in   which    they  were    delivered. 


The 


stories  of  hi3  marvellous  success,  if  not  true,  yet  show  the 
Tcpntution  which  lie  had  for  success,  and  this  success  would 
have  been  much  compromised  if  he  had  adhered  to  tlie  fasldou 
of  composing  orations  which  mif^ht  brin^  much  literary  fame  to 
the  conijTOser  who  wrote  them,  but  coiihl  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  words  of  the  client  wlio  delivered  them.  To  avoid  rousing 
a  suspicion  lliat  the  speaker  had  consulted  a  logognipher  waa 
the  first  duty  of  a  practical  speech-writer. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  Lysias  was  an  arti^,  and  his  feeling 
of  proportion  and  harmony  would  Make  hinj  instinctively  shrink 
from  tho  jarring  discrepancies  which  must  regrilarly  arise  \vhen 
a  logographer  delivered  to  speakers  varying  in  character  speeches 
■which  never  varied  in  style.  Lastly,  Lysiaa  was  a  student  of 
liuman  nature,  and,  good  as  he  was  in  argument,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  tliat  men  are  influenced  by  other  means  than  reason. 
He  acted  implicitly  on  what  Menander  formulates  explicitly  in 
tho  worIs  :  *'  It  is  the  diameter  of  a  speaker,  not  his  speech, 
■which  persuades  us/'  vSubtty  delineating  in  a  favourable  li^'ht 
his  client's  cliaracter  by  means  of  strokes  itidividiially  too  fine 
to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  his  hearers,  Lysias  succeeds  in  the 
result  in  producing  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  his  client  Thia 
ethos  it  is  which  gained  him  his  practical  success  and  has  estab- 
lished  his  literary  fame. 

Inasmuch  as  tho  ordinary  man  does  not  talk  in  lofty  language, 
and  as  it  was  the  ordinary  man  who  sought  Lysias'  services,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  speeches  which  Lysias  puts  into  his 
clients'  mouths,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  magnificence  oJ 
Autiphoii  or  the  somi- poetry  and  florid  colouring  of  Gorgiaa. 
Lysias,  in  fact,  is  the  ropreaentntive,  and,  as  far  as  oratory  ta 
concerned,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  plain  style.* 

In  his  diction  is  exemplified  particularly  what  is  meant  b}-  the 
plain  style.  The  forms  of  words  which  lie  uses  belong  to  the 
new  Attic,  and  his  words  themselves  belong  to  the  vocabulary 
of  pure  Attic.  Furthermore,  he  uses  his  words  in  their  right 
and  proper  sense,  observing  those  shades  of  meaning  and  those 
impalpable  associations  of  ideas  wliich,  though  they  defy  dcfmi- 
tiou,  dotenniiie  decidedly  whether  a  Word  under  given  circum- 
stances can  or  cannot  be  used  with  correctness  and  propriety. 
Poetical  words,  archaisms,  and  unusual  words  are  avoided.    The 

^  trX"^  yiy<»t  penuA  teoueb 
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practice  of  duplicating  a  word  or  idea  by  means  of  synonymBj 
not  tinfrcqueiitly  employeil  for  decorative  purposes  b}'  Antiphon, 
ie  used  by  Lysirva  only  for  pnrposoa  of  pathos.  Artistic  orna- 
ment is  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  antithesis  of  tlie  vari- 
ous kinds ;  but  antithesis  was  too  firaily  ingrained  in  the  oratory 
of  the  day  for  ]  iy&ias  to  escape  from  it.  Tlie  few  figures  of  speech 
ftiul  thou^'ht  which  he  uses,  as  asyndeton,  polysyndeton,  and 
hypophora,  are  rather  natural  than  rhetorical ;  while  paromoia  ^ 
(i.e.  assonances),  so  far  fiom  being  artistic,  are  of  essentially 
popular  origin,  and  cliaracteristic  of  a  rude  etnge  of  literature. 
In  expression  Lysias  is  brief,  concise,  and  clear.  His  sentences 
are  pre<,Tiant,  anil  ho  contrives  to  say  in  a  few  words  what  in 
other  people  would  need  many  words. 

As  all  ornament  and  splendour  is  excluded  from  the  plaia 
style,  80,  too,  pathos  iu  the  strict  sense  -  ig  not  to  be  attained  by 
it  J  and  partly  for  the  same  reason.  The  cases  put  into  Lysias' 
hands  did  not  admit  eitlier  of  magnilicent  language  or  ninch 
appeal  to  tlie  emotiona  Partly,  also,  the  renunciation  of  mag- 
niticence  in  language  involves  the  renunciation  of  pathos.  The 
man  who  either  can  only  or  will  only  use  everyday  language  is 
therebj'  precluded  from  an  oratorical  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  a  simple  recital  of  the  bars  facta 
can  touch  the  feelings,  the  plain  style  is  cajwible  of  pathos,  and 
in  Lysias  we  find  this — the  pathos  of  facts.  In  this  respect  ho 
is  much  aided  by  his  power  uf  setting  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
which  he  describes.'  ThiB  is  effected  not  un frequently  by  the 
introduction  of  some  trivial  detiiil,  which  it  is  not  below  tho 
dignity  of  the  plain  style  to  i^oord.  Thu;?,  in  ihe^peech  against 
Eratosthenes,  the  scene  of  the  agents  of  the  Thirty  pluudaring 
the  house  of  Polemarchus  is  brought  clearly  before  us  by  the 
Temnrk  that  they  took  the  very  ear-ring.s.  from  his  wife's  ears. 
To  another  speech,  that  on  the  murder  of  Eratosthenes,  we  may 
refer  for  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  interior,  which,  in  its  simplicity, 
reality,  and  interest,  i.s  as  vivid  as  anything  in  Greek  literature. 

The  power  of  vividness  implies  not  only  observation  but 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  this  Lysias  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  a 
quality  iniperatively  demanded  by  the  end  at  which  he  is  [)er- 
petually  aiming,  viz.,  to  harmonise  the  speech  with  the  speaker. 
Lj'sias  studied  the  character  of  hie  clients,  and  had  the  power 
of  reproducing  that  character  in  his  speech.     Furthermore^  the 

''  Saoh  aa  ^oiAfvtiv  and  SouKtietr, 

3  "  Quo  deturbaDturnnimi  et  concitautar,  in  quo  uno  ren^at  oratioi'*-^ 
Cicero,  Or.  37,  128. 
^  Teclinically  called  iirapytia. 
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speech  is  not  only  one  that  tlio  man  miglit  have  delivered,  but 
one  that  is  inspired  hy  the  Bitudtion,  Alotv^  witli  this  tnitli 
to  nature  there  goes  iu  Ly-^ias  an  exquisite  literary  trutli.  His 
words  are  a  simple  antl  fiithful  trausiatiun  of  his  thoughts. 
There  is  notliing  false,  ambitious,  or  vulgar  in  his  plain  styL.', 
Figurative  languagQ  and  nietaiphors  he  avoids,  and  thns  thfl 
clearness  of  his  meaning  and  tho  trans iiarency  of  his  argument 
are  secured.  He  is  thus  also  saved  from  tho  danger  of  false 
ta^te,  to  which  figurative  language  is  apt  to  lead.  There  ia 
nothing  strained  or  over-wrought  in  his  style.  For  Lyaiaa  tlio 
right  word  is  quite  strong  enough. 

It  is  in  this  lucidity  of  style  that  Lyaias'  highest  claim  to 
rank  as  an  orator  consists.  Tlie  most  irajjortant  element  in  the 
modern  couc*!ption  of  oratory  is  passion  and  fire,  and  it  ia  by 
outiiursta  of  such  a  kind  that  tho  great  oratorical  reputations  of 
modern  times  ha'»'e  been  nuule.  Fire  is  indeed  inseparable  from, 
though  it  is  not  the  wholu  of  the  best  oratory,  aud  in  fire  Lysiua 
is  wanting.  The  qualities  ^vhiuh  go  to  make  t.he  plain  style  are, 
in  fact,  incompatible  with  passion  aud  fire.  For  argument  vigo- 
rous and  sober,  Lysias'  style  is  adapted,  hut  it  is  by  its  very  nature 
excluded  from  those  higher  levels  and  more  daring  flights  of 
language  to  which  the  impassioned  orator  ascends.  The  end, 
however,  which  Lysiaa  does  propose  to  himself  he  secures.  In 
clear  argument  and  description  he  is  unsurpas.'^ed,  and  this  is  a 
great  merit  in  an  orator ;  for  an  orator's  first  duty  is  to  be  in- 
telligible. The  more  difficult  a  speaker  is  to  follow,  the  sooner 
his  audience's  power  of  attention  is  exhausted  and  the  mow  of 
his  speech  is  ivatted. 

As  in  diction,  so  too  in  composition  the  plain  stylo  has  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
effort  after  rhythm  and  rounded  periods  ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to 
add  certain  qualifications  to  this  general  statement  The  poli- 
tical speeches  of  Lysias  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  private 
speeches,  and  in  the  same  speech  the  argument  will  difler  from 
the  narrative.  The  political  speeches  aud  the  argument  are 
more  rounded  and  rhythmical  than  the  private  speeches  and 
the  narrativa  In  the  political  speeclies  particularly,  two  or 
three  periods  are  united  into  a  larger  rhythmical  whole,  and  the 
larger  periods  thus  formed  recur  with  a  regularity  which  give.^  a 
eomewlmt  stifT  air  to  the  speech,  and  are  apt  to  become  monoto- 
nous. In  the  narrative  of  pulilic  speeches,  however,  the  sen- 
tences are  longer  and  looser,  while  tlie  narrative  of  private 
speeches  is  decidedly  "  running  "  in  diarticter,  though  the  grace 
which  characterises  it  is  such  as  could  only  come  from,  a  writei 
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who  liad  also  composed  in  periods.  In  th"  argument  of  privata 
speeches  there  is  a  certain  rcsemViIaiice  to  the  compositiou  of 
the  political  spwr-ches.  Two  or  thrne  periods  in  the  narrowef 
sense  are  united  into  a  larfjor  whole,  hut  ilieso  wholes  are  rf  lieved 
by  the  interposition  of  more  fre(;ly  constructed  claTisef,  The 
apparent  irregularity  thus  gained  is  calculated  to  allay  anj 
suspicion  that  the  speech  is  not  the  work  of  tlie  speaker  him- 
self. But,  although  tliis  subtle  art  is  one  of  Lysiiis'  characteristic 
excellences,  the  end  of  a  sentence,  on  examination,  generally 
shows  to  a  reader,  what  pei-hapa  would  escape,  the  hearer,  that 
tlio  whole  sentence  has  a  uuity  and  an  art  which  the  sentence 
in  its  earlier  development  would  scarcely  lead  you  to  expect. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Lysias*  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
his  arrangement  and  division,  we  shall  find  that  as  he  lavishes 
his  subtlest  art  on  the  composition  of  the  narrative,  so  too  it  is 
in  the  substance  of  the  narrative  that  Lysias  is  strongest  lie 
has  tho  art  of  telling  a  story  so  simply  and  frankly,  and  of 
nmliing  his  own  point  of  view  so  intelligible  and  satisfactory, 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  argument  his  work  is  done.  He  has 
won  over  the  judges  already  without  their  knowing  it.  Tho 
character  of  his  client  has  incidentally  been  painted  in  such 
favourable  colours  that  imperceptibly  the  hearer  has  been  in- 
duced to  accept  it  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  cause  Lysias  pleadfl 
is  good. 

In  the  argument  it  is  generally  accepted  that  Lysias  is  not  80 
strong  as  in  the  narrative,  even  though  his  logical  iiiind  and  his 
powers  of  penetration  made  him  excellent  in  *'  invention,"  tech- 
nically so  termed.  It  is  a  (.-riticisni  as  old  as  Plato  ^  that  Lysias' 
arguments  are  not  organically  united,  but  merel)'^  agglomerated 
together.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  see,  especially  in  such  a 
speech  as  that  for  Mantiiheus,  that,  viewed  as  the  outcome  of 
the  speaker's  character,  the  arguments  have  an  artistic  propriety 
in  their  relation  to  each  other  which  approach eii  to  the  unity  of 
an  organism ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  the  argument?  are 
rcjilly  disjointed,  this  very  want  of  connection,  lilce  the  looser 
form  of  composition  adopted  in  the  narrative  of  the  private 
speeclies,  is  calculated  to  accord  with  ;he  professedly  inartistic 
but  really  artistic  character  of  the  speech. 

Finally,  among  tho  riharacteristics  of  Lysias  is  the  grace  of  hia 
Bt3'Ie,  which  both  ancient  commentiitors  and  modern  have  recog- 
nised as  be]ungi)ig  peculiarly  to  T^ysias.  To  detiue  it  has  always 
been  impossible,  and  to  feel  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  with  modern  readers  than  it  was  with  ancient  Id 
1  I'kad.  2a4B-s. 
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respect  of  this  quality',  however,  vre  recognise  the  work  of  thnt 
reaction  of  audience  on  speakor  on  which  tlie  advance  of  oratory 
dei»en»ls.  Sculpturo  an<l  the  iJrani.i  Ijad  by  the  time  of  Lysias 
developed  to  a  high  degree  the  natural  Athenian  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  in  art  Tlie  best  Greek  art  is  characterised  by  the 
easy  grace  which  is  the  opposite  of  over-?training  and  painful 
effort.  Wlien,  therefore,  a  variety  of  oratory  appeared  which 
was  distinguished  by  this  grace,  it  found  itself  placed  under  the 
very  conditions  calculated  to  develop  it.  Had  the  speeches  of 
Lysias  found  a  lesa  prepared  public,  tliey  would  have  deteriorated 
to  its  level  for  lack  of  the  sympathetic  reaction  which  13  the  life 
of  art. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  eay  something  of  all  the  surviving 
orations  of  Lysias,  but  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  few  of 
tlic  most  interesting  speeches  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The 
greatest  of  his  speeches  is  the  one  against  Eratosthenes  (xii.), 
whi'h  Lysias  himself  delivered.  Beyond  the  personal  interest 
wliieh  the  speech  has  for  us  as  giving  us  some  infarmation  with 
regard  to  tlie  orator  himself,  and  as  showing  the  coiira^^je  which 
he  must  have  had  to  deliver  certain  passages  at  Buch  a  time, 
this  speech  ia  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  as  making  us, 
in  virtue  of  its  vividnesa,  as  it  were,  actual  spectators  of  the 
reign  of  terror  instituteid  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  tale  of 
Lysias'  own  adventures  and  escape  is  vivid  and  exciting.  More 
elevated,  more  pathetic,  and  more  fiery  than  his  other  speeches, 
though  in  these  respects  inferior  to  later  Greek  eloquencs,  thi« 
speech  stands  quite  by  itself  in  the  omtions  of  Lysias,  botli  as 
to  its  character  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered. 

Most  characteristic  of  Lysias'  power  of  drawing  character  is 
the  speech  for  Jlantitheus  (xvi.)  Mantitheus,  an  Alci blades 
without  his  faults,  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  charming 
pieces  of  character-drawing  in  all  Greek  litenilure.  The  simple 
self-confidence  which  led  Manlithciis  to  volunteer  for  dangerous 
eervice  in  the  fiehl,  and  now  pn?^.ses  him  to  discliarge  his  duties 
of  a  citizen  in  the  assembly,  his  frank  contempt  fur  what  some 
people  think,  and  lijs  boyish  desire  to  command  the  good  opiiiiou 
of  others,  are  all  drawn  with  a  genuine  delight  in  youth  which 
is  truly  Greek. 

The  ppeeeh  on  the  murder  of  Erati.^slhenes  we  have  already 
mentionevl  an  being  a  vivid  picture  even  for  such  a  master  as 
Lysias.  As  a  sketch  of  manners,  as  a  source  of  information 
about  Athenian  households,  and  for  dramatic  interest  as  woll  as 
literary  merit,  it  is  equally  striking. 
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led  defence  on  a  charge  of  seeking  to  abolish  the 
'.),  -which  ia  really  a  speech  on  behalf  of  soma 
g  the  scTnliny  for  fiome  public  office,  critics  are 
iToe  and  Eeiske  ranked  it  extremely  high ;  Mr. 
hed  to  think  it  was  written  in  irony.  What  tho 
its  to  is  that  in  politics  no  man  has  convictions, 
rests.  This  view  the  speaker  advances  with  an  air 
of  quiet  pny  for  people  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
not  the  knowleilqe  of  the  world  and  the  brain-power  requisite 
for  grasping  this  great  generalisation.  It  would  seem  that  those 
critics  rank  the  s|>eech  high  who  believe  that  this  discovery 
exhausts  the  science  of  politics.  But  recognising  that  this 
axiom  ia  only  a  half-trath,  and  a  misleading  half-truth,  we  may 
be  content  to  say  nothing  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  an 
excellent  line  of  defence,  and  would  win  many  votes  at  the 
present  day,  as  having  "no  humbug*'  about  it 

The  speech  against  Philon  (xxxi.)  should  he  read  as  a  com* 
panion  piece  to  tho  last  mentioned.  Both  speeches  were  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  a  scrutiny.  In  both  cases  tlie  chief 
objection  to  the  candidate  seems  to  have  been  that  he  had 
done  little  for,  if  nothing  against,  the  democracy;  and  in  the 
two  speeches  we  have  Lysias'  way  of  dealing  with  both  sides  of 
the  question.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Lysias  believed  in  the 
interest-theory  of  politics ;  it  is  equally  hard  to  conceive  that 
he  thought  as  hadly  of  Philon  as  he  says ;  and  in  neither  case 
are  we  compelled  to  conceive  any  such  thing. 

In  the  speech  fur  the  invalid  (xxiv.)  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  humour  which  in  a  more  suppressed  form  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Lysias.  In  this  speech  not  only  are  various 
passages  humorous,  hut  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
comia 

In  conclusion,  the  speech  on  the  property  of  Aristophanes 
(xix.)  is  deservedly  famous  for  the  extreme  skill  with  which  in 
it  Lysias  fights  a  case  full  of  difTiculties.  It  is  an  admirable, 
indeed  the  best,  txnmple  of  the  subtlety  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches a  deep-seated  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  imndles  or  rather  avoids  it 

Lysias,  in  point  of  style,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 
ordinary  everyday  hmf^uiage  of  Audocides  and  the  florid  semi- 
poetical  prose  of  Gorgias.  It  must  not,  however,  he  supjx)sed 
that  this  middle  style  was  attained  wiLhuut  any  intermediate 
links  in  the  evolution.  Lysias  had  his  predecessors  in  his  own 
particular  course.  One  of  these  predecessors  was  Thrasymachus, 
» A.  0.1 248. 
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the  Sophist,  who  has  gained  utienviahle  notoriety  from  the 
sketch  of  his  character  given  by  Piato  in  the  first  hook  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  there  represented  ns  a  niorcuiary  and  some- 
what brutal  Sophist,  who  openly  avows  that  the  whole  of  moniHty 
is  based  on  the  axiom  that  might  is  right.  He  is  defeated  in 
anrument  by  Socrates,  and  even  comes  to  do,  what  Socrates  siij-g 
he  had  never  seen  him  do  before — blush. ^  Whatever  the  value 
of  hia  teaching  as  a  Sophist  may  have  been,  he  rendered  services 
to  Greek  prose  aa  a  rhetorician.  Eom  probably  about  b.c.  457, 
he  came  to  Athens  about  B.O.  412  and  there  biught  rhetoric — 
a  means  of  gaining  a  living  apparently  not  pleasant  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  coramitling  suicide,  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal' 
For  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  he  wrote  common-places,  proems, 
Ac,  and  also  pattern  speeches.  It  is  in  the  latter  rather  than 
in  hia  contributions  to  the  technic  of  rhetoric  that  bis  services 
to  Attic  prose  lie.  We  have  nothing  but  insignificant  fra;:;meiits 
of  his  spcfchea  left,  but  ancient  critics,  such  as  Ari&totle  and 
his  pupil  Theophrastus,  wbo  had  his  speeches  before  them,  [rive 
us  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  foi-m  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  the  development  of  Attic  oratory. 
As  Gorgias  had  endeavoured  to  write  in  a  style  intermediate 
between  everyday  language  and  poetry,  with  the  result  of 
keeping  too  closely  to  the  sido  of  poetry,  so  Thrasymachus 
endeavoured  to  form  a  style  between  the  prose  of  Gorgias  and 
the  language  of  ordinary  life,  with  the  result  of  paving  the  way 
to  a  more  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lysias.  Thrasy- 
machus also  first  f^an^ed  periods  of  a  kind  adapted  to  practical 
oratory,  and  employed  a  prose  rhythm — based  on  the  paean — 
suitable  for  nn  orator.  In  these  two  respects,  as  iu  his  avoid- 
?inco  of  hiatus,  we  see  that  Thrasymachus  had  before  his  mind 
the  ncctls  of  a  speaker,  not  merely  of  a  writer. 

Theodonis  and  Euenns  are  two  other  Sophists  who  receive 
from  Plato,  iu  the  Fhmdrus,  treatment  little  more  complimentary 
than  does  Thrasymachus  in  the  Republic.  Both  seem  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  but  of  tho  style 
of  Euenus  we  know  nothing,  while  that  of  Theodorus  eeeraa 
to  have  been  closer  to  that  of  Gorgias  than  of  Thrasyraach'm 

>  Thmsyinachxia  is  further  characteiiBed  by  the  remark  made  to  him  bj 
Heroilicug  or  ProdicoB  :  dec  dpatfi^o-x^  *^ 

*  vii.  203:  "Paetiituit  tnultoa  vniias  stfriliBque  catheilrro,  sicat  Thrnay- 
tnnohi  protmt  exttuB."  To  which  the  Soholiast  ndtU :  *'  Rbetoris  ajmd 
Atboniu,  qui  iiuiip«n(]io  periit."  AthenasuB,  x.  454F.,  gives  iiu  epituph  do 
hiin  in  which  hi-i  nnme)  b  in^enianaly  introdTiced  into  a  haxnmetor : — 


* 
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Further,  Critiaa,  the  infamous  member  fif  the  Tliirty,  mnst  be 
nii'iiUoiied  among  the  predecessors  in  his  own  line  of  Ljsias. 
We  haVQ  abetidy  mentioned  Critias  among  the  dranmtistB  of 
the  decline:  his  literary  activity  seems  to  have  been  wide,  and 
in  oratory  he  was  much  more  successful  than  he  was  in  poetry. 
"We  have  nothing  left  of  his  speeches  whereby  to  judge  him,  but 
the  value  set  on  hira,  by  such  critics  aa  Phrynichus^  and  Philoa- 
tmtus^  is  60  high  that  he  can  have  been  but  little  infcriortoLysias. 
Critias  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  at  this  time  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  life  at  Athens  favoured  the  development  of 
oratory  at  the  expense  of  the  drama.  If  fcho  attractions  of  the 
new  world  of  prose  were  not,  as  in  his  case,  strong  enough  to 
withdraw  a  man  of  ability  entirely  from  poetical  compoaition,  still 
the  openings  in  the  field  of  prosB  were  bo  much  moro  nnmeroua 
that  he  had  much  greater  chance  of  distinguifihing  himself  theia 
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On  Isocrates  critics  have  passed  the  most  opposite  opiniomit 
from  Milton,  who  pays  a  passing  tribute  to  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent," to  Niebuhr,  who  calls  him  '*a  thoroughly  raisemblo  and 
despicable  writer,"  who  did  indeed  create  an  art,  but  one  which 
consisted  solely  of  words  without  a  single  idea.  If,  then,  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  first  recog- 
nise that  Isocrates,  like  most  writers,  cannot  be  dismissed  in  a 
single  sentence.  There  were  various  ends  at  which  Isocrates 
aimed,  and  consequently  there  are  d liferent  standards  by  which 
we  must  teat  him.  The  result  of  one  of  these  tests  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  result  of  the  rest. 

Disposed  by  his  natural  inclinations  to  tales  part  in  politics, 
Isocrates  had  neither  the  voice  nor  the  nerve  to  make  a  speech 
in  public.  Impelled,  however,  by  his  facult}'  for  compositioa 
to  write  speeches,  even  if  he  could  not  deliver  thorn,  he  wrote 
and  circulated  political  orations.  These  were  in  offect  political 
pamphlels,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practice  of  issuing  such 
pamphlets  may  be  comiiar^d  to  the  journalism  of  the  present 
day.     Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Isocratas  apj^ears  as  a  politiciaii, 

'  Gminmariitu  of  secoticl  centDry  A.D.  and  a  pnrist  in  Attio  Greek. 

s  Sopliiiit  of  third  oentory^  juC,  auUior  of  "Live*  of  Um  Sophist* "  uul 
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and  judged  aa  a  politician  he  cnnnot  be  valued  very  highly. 
Political  life  is  concerned  more  "with  details  than  with  prin- 
ciples, but  for  details  Isocrates  had  rauch  the  ?aine  feeling  aa 
philosophy  at  certain  times  has  had  for  particulars.  Utiiveraals 
in  the  one  ca^e  and  abstract  political  propositions  in  tlie  other 
had  such  a  lofty  and  mj-sterioua  dignity  about  them,  that  no 
politician  or  philosopher  of  this  stamp  would  deiile  himself  by 
touching  details  or  particulars,  A  iimn  who  imngined  that 
votes  could  be  securetl  in  the  assembly  or  the  business  of 
povermuetit  carried  on  by  means  of  irrelevant  dissertations  on 
the  desirability  of  freedom  for  the  cities  of  lonfa,  was  also 
capable,  as  was  leocrates,  of  persuading  himself  that  words 
could  influence  a  Philip  or  a  Dionygius. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  although  government  is  largely 
a  matter  of  detail,  great  and  leading  ideas  are  indispensable  for 
statesmanship,  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  favour  of  these  great 
conceptions  that  Isocrates  rennunces  petty  details.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  a  statesman  must  not  only  possess  great  ideas,  but  must 
also  have  some  notion  of  how  to  realise  them ;  and  it  is  just 
because  Isocrates  never  even  puts  the  question  to  himself 
whether  bis  ideals  are  in  any  way  practicable  that  he  is  no 
states  man. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  as  a  political  pamphleteer  that 
Isocrates  apppars  before  us,  nor  is  the  test  of  statesmanship  the 
only  one  that  has  to  be  applied  to  him.  Although  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Iiis  life  (D.O.  403-393)  he  was  a  logographer,  and  we 
have  still  extant  fix  of  his  speeches  thus  written,  ho  subs©- 
quently  entirely  repudiated  forensic  rhetoric,  spoke  with  much 
contempt  of  it,  and  earned  his  living  by  teaching.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  Sophist,  mvich  as  ho  disliked  to  be  ranked  with  that  use- 
ful class  of  men.  On  his  own  showing  his  ol>ject  was  the  snjne 
as  theirs,  nlthou.qh,  according  to  his  own  perhaps  not  too  im- 
partial verdict,  he  ivas  as  supenor  to  them  as,  to  us©  a  compa- 
rison of  his  own,  a  Phidias  to  a  doll  maker.  He  gave  to  hia 
pupils,  he  says,  a  more  thorough  education,  and  imparted  to 
them  much  nobler  sentiments.  As  far  as  -vve  are  in  a  position 
to  check  his  stntenients,  it  would  seem  that  the  education  he 
gave  was  more  thorough  than  that  of  other  Sophists,  inasmuch 
as  he  proceeded  on  the  sound  plan  of  making  his  pupils  work 
themselves  instead  of  contenting  him^^elf  with  placing  before 
them  his  own  finished  sjiecinieiia  of  composition.  As  to  the 
nobler  sentiments  which  he  imparted,  he  po-ssesscd  only  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  moral  philosophy,  and  perhips  his 
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claim  has  its  real  basis  in  the  pan-Hellenic  views  whicli  coloured 
his  work. 

Isocrates  was  a  fashionabh?  tencher.  He  takes  a  pride  in 
having  Avealtliy  pnpils,  and  imn-Hellenism  was  the  fashion.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  are  tolerably  clear.  The  tendency  to 
autonomy,  always  strong  in  dividing  the  Greeks,  was  in  the 
tirae  of  Ij^ocrates  gaining  fatal  strength.  At  the  same  time  the 
solvent  effects  of  a  higher  culture,  which  had  at  first  worked 
only  on  the  greater  minds— consciously  on  Euripides,  for  in- 
ptance,  unconsciously  on  Aristophanes — were  now  sinking 
deeper,  and  were  disi^olving  the  old  conceptions  of  a  citizen's 
duties,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  merely  possessed  culLuro 
and  not  genius.  On  the  other  hand^  the  more  a  man  of  educa- 
tion felt  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  exacting 
demands  made  of  old  hy  the  state  upon  its  citizens,  the  more 
closely  he  was  drawn  to  the  edticated  men  of  other  states,  with 
whom  he  had  the  tie  of  a  common  culture.  Ineffectual  as  were 
Isocrates'  pamphlets  from  a  political  point  of  view,  they  yet 
circulated  amongst  the  litoniry  classes  of  every  city  in  Greece, 
Thus,  pan-Hellenism  hecaitie  a  mark  of  culture,  and  laocratea 
puts  it  well  forward  as  one  of  the  advantages  which  his  method 
of  education  offered. 

It  is  a  testimony,  at  any  rate,  to  the  success  of  Isocrates  as  a 
teacher,  tlmt  among  his  pupils  may  he  found  rhetoricians  and 
politicians  of  distinction.  Unfortunately,  however,  of  the  his- 
torians who  were  his  pupils,  Ephorus  and  Theopompus^  and 
who  might  have  been  valuable  proofs  of  his  power  as  a  teacher, 
we  do  not  know  enough  to  affect  our  estimate  of  Isocrates  in 
this  capacity.  Leaving  this  side  of  Isocmtea'  character,  in 
whicli  he  ap[>ears  to  greater  advantage  thiiu  he  does  as  a  politi- 
cian, wo  liave  now  to  consider  him  in  his  true  light  as  a  man  of 
literary  style. 

Utvfoitunately  for  our  appreciation  of  Ipocratea'  literary  merit, 
we  at  the  present  day  regard  prose  composition  not  as  an  end  in 
itaelf,  but  as  a  means  for  conveying  ideas,  and  we  are  apt  to 
judge  a  writer  by  the  worth  of  wbat  he  has  to  say  rather  than, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  says  it,  Tlie  privilege  of  paying  atten- 
tion solely  to  form,  with  little  regard  to  matter,  is  now  restricted 
to  writers  of  verse.  The  idea  that  a  prose  writer  may  rely  ou 
the  intritKsic  beauty  of  his  expression,  without  any  care  to  con- 
vey information  or  impart  conviction,  is  foreign  to  our  practical 
mode  of  thought.  Even  in  that  form  of  modern  literature — 'tho 
novel— whicli  hiis  its  end  in  itself,  and  has  not,  as  a  rule,  any 
ulterior  and  pi-actical  end,  the  tendency  ia  more  and  more  to  la; 
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stress  on  the  plot  or  the  cliaracter-drawing,  instend  of  fliraingj 
as  might  "be  expected,  at  alTordin*f  the  pleasure  whiuli  rcsiilta 
directly  from  beauty  of  expressiniL  Without  passing,'  any 
opinion  on  the  character  of  this  tendency — which  might  bo  fur- 
ther illustrated  hy  the  fact  that  prose  dramas  are  driving  out 
dramas  in  verse — we  must,  to  obtain  a  fair  appreciation  of  Iso 
crates,  insist  that  he  ought  not  to  be  judged  exchisively  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  but  sliould  be  tested  hy  the  success 
with  which  he  effected  what  lie  strove  after,  and  hy  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  prose  literature. 

As  Anti|)hpn.  and  Lysias  had  each  his  own  theory  of  oratory 
— Aiitiphon  magnificence  and  Lysias  simplicity^ — the  realiaation 
of  which  constitutes  his  claim  to  celebrity,  so  Isocrates  must  be 
judged  by  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  florid  style 
of  rhetoric  originated  hy  Gorgias.  The  rhetoric  of  Gorgiaa  and 
Isocrates  is  epideictic ;  it  aims  not  at  instruction  or  conviction, 
hu.t  at  the  display  of  beautiful  prose.  Accordingly,  wo  see  that 
when  Cicero '  says  of  Isocmtes'  style  that  it  is  "  ponipae  quam 
puj^nas  aptius,"  or  when  Quintilian^  says  Isocrates  is  "  palsestraa 
quani  pugnsB  niagis  aceommodatus,"  or,  in  Mr.  Sandy's'*  words;, 
"  At  the  end  of  our  perusal  we  feel  that  it  is  the  graceful  rheto- 
rician and  not  the  vehement  orator,  the  dexterous  fencer  and 
not  the  bold  man  of  battle,  that  has  engaged  our  attention," 
these  criticisms  are  indeed  true,  but  they  are  not  condemnatory 
of  Isocratea  Just  as  the  plain  style  of  Lysias  is  in  its  nature 
and  by  its  definition  precluded  from  stirring  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  so  too  epideictic  oratory  aims  confessedly  at  pomp 
and  not  at  doing  battle,  at  a  di^pLiy  of  dexterous  fencing,  and 
not  at  hold  deeds  of  amis.  It  is  no  condomnatiLn  of  Lysias  or 
of  Isocrates  that  they  do  not  attain  qualities  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  oratory  which  each  was  concerned  in 
dc\' el  oping. 

If  now  we  inquire  whether  Isocrates  realised  his  ideal,  wa 
find  that  he  was  successful  tn  his  theory  of  his  art.  Gorgias  in 
hie  endeavours  to  civate  beautiful  prose  fell  into  the  miatiike  of 
tranajilanting  into  prose  the  beauties  of  poelry,  iiistead  of  devel- 
oping the  beauties  of  prose  itself.  This  13  seen  in  two  things; 
first,  he  decorated  prose  with  purple  pntches  of  poetical  expres- 
BionSj  and  next  he  imported  into  prose  the  rhythms  of  poetry. 
Theso  two  sins  of  taste  Isocrates  avoided.     His  diction  is  pure 

Bi  the  same  sense  as  is  that  of  Lysias,     His  vocahidary 
I  unusual  and  poetical  words,  while  at  the  same  timet 
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although  nsin^  almost  exclusively  tlie  vocabulary  of  everyJajf 
life,  he  yet,  by  his  manipiilution  of  it,  raises  it  to  a  literary  levcj 
ahnve  Ihnt  of  ordinary  conversation  In  tlie  next  jilace,  instead 
of  borrowing  the  rhythms  of  poetry,  Ijfocrates  perfected  prose 
Aytbm.  It  is  his  rhythm  which  is  at  oiica  Isocrates'  cliief 
chfiracteristio  and  his  grejit  contribution  to  the  prose  of  all  later 
times  ami  literatnrea.  If  to  these  excellences  of  Isocrates  we 
add  that  his  full  and  rounded  perioils,  though  massed  togetbei 
in  sentences  of  great  volume,  are  balanced  so  perfectly  and  con- 
structed so  re_!Tuhirly  that  the  seiitpnce  is  thoroughly  transparent 
in  spite  of  it3  luxuriant  growth,  we  then  shall  have  eminn^rated 
the  qimlities  which  make  rip  the  success  of  Isocrates'  style. 

Before  going  on  to  state  what  may  he  saiil  on  the  other  side, 
we  must  here  notice  a  remarkable  element  in  the  smoothness  of 
Isocratos'  composition.  Isocrates  is  the  first  prose  writer  who 
Bystematically  aviiids  the  hiatus  which  arises  wlien  a  word  end- 
ing in  a  vowel  is  followed  by  another  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
Thronghout  the  history  of  Greek  poetry  the  tendency  to  avoid 
hiatus  is  present.  It  may  be  seen  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry  ;  it 
hecouics  stronger  in  tragedy,  and  strongest  of  all  in  comedy. 
Its  importance  for  us  is  that  it  is  an  indication,  ivhich  uinnot 
be  mistaken,  that  Greek  poetry  was  intended  for  the  eara  of 
hearers,  nftt  for  the  eyes  of  readers.  It  was  liecause  hiutus  waa 
unpleasant  in  speaking  that  the  poets  were  at  pains  to  avoid  it. 
We  now  find  that  when  Greek  prose  was  on  the  point  of  attain- 
ing perfection  the  same  systematic  avoidance  of  hiatus  appears; 
and  it  is  instructive  that  it  is  precisely  Isocrates,  wtio  might  be 
thought  to  inaugurate  a  literature  tlesigned  for  a  reading  public, 
who  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  a  jujint  whicli  appeals  only 
to  an  audience  and  not  to  a  reader.  The  explanation  is  that, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  works  such  as  those  of 
Lsoerjitt'S  were  read  aloud  by  one  critic  to  a  company  of  others, 
and  Is  jcrntes  addressed  himself  to  the  most  critical  and  culti- 
vated imdicnces  in  Greece.  This  consideration  also  explains  the 
attention  p:<id  by  Isocrates  to  rliythni,  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance in  a  work  intended  for  oral  delivery  than  in  one  il^^_ 
tended  for  leatling.  ^H 

But  Isocrates  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  The  esseno^^ 
of  epideictic  oratory  is  the  development  of  the  form  to  the  neglect 
of  the  matter  of  a  speich,  and  this  neglect  is  a  niistuke  which 
inevitably  ent-idls  its  wn  punishment.  Tlio  rotundity  of  Iso- 
crates is  often  procured  only  by  jKidding,  his  rt^gularity  becomea 
mere  tautology,  his  luxuriant  sentences  identical  propositions. 
Tlma  itadded  and  bolstered  with  pcriphraaes  and  synonyms,  hi 
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thoaght>  never  vigorouSf  ?uccura"bs  alto,ii[etheT.  Of  hh  antithesis, 
kis  parallel  sentences  of  equal  length  or  similar  sound,  Mr.  Jebb  ^ 
has  i>rofoundl  y  said,  "Tlie  idea  of  all  these  three  'figures*  is  tha 
same — thtit  idea  of  mechanical  balance  in  which  the  craving  for 
syniniftry  is  apt  to  take  refuge  when  it  is  not  guided  by  a  really 
flexibln  instinct  or  by  a  spiritual  sense  of  fitness  and  measure." 

On  the  other  band,  his  arrangement  can  be  praisfd  without 
the  reserve  which,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  speaking  of  liia 
style,  and  between  his  arrangement  and  his  stylo  a  parallel  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  ilraivn.  In  both  there  is  the  same  smooth 
regularity.  The  component  parts  of  a  speech,  as  of  a  sentence, 
are  woven  together  by  him  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  in  bothtlta 
thought  is  so  set  before  the  reader  that  it  may  be  followed  with 
tlie  greatest  ease.  The  transitions  from  one  part  of  the  speech 
to  the  next  are  effected  imperceptibly,  whether  by  means  of  tba 
antithesis  or  of  the  similarity  between  the  concluding  thought 
of  the  one  part  and  the  introductory  thought  of  the  next  part, 
or  by  the  logicfil  coherence  of  the  two  parts.  Again,  as  in  the 
period,  the  iuiportnnt  word  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  period 
is  kept  to  the  end,  so  the  main  thesis  of  the  speech,  though 
continually  kept  in  sight,  is  reserved  to  the  hist  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  intr-rcst  of  the  reader,  who  is  kept  in  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion throughout,  is  maintained  to  the  end.  Finally,  the  unity 
of  the  speech,  attained  by  thi-s  tension  and  by  the  skilful  way 
in  which  the  various  divisions  of  the  speech  are  woven  together, 
is  diversiOed  by  the  iutioduclion  of  digression:?  which  save  tha 
unifoniiity  of  the  speech  from  degenerating  into  monotony, 

Vievt'ing  Isocrates,  then,  as  the  representative  of  epideictic 
rhetoric,^  wo  see  that  lie  carried  his  theory  of  oratory  to  its 
greatest  devnlopmcnt,  and  achieved  the  success  which  is  due  to 
the  artist  ivho  accomplishes  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  At  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  escape  from  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
rhetoric  of  display.  Eut  these  defects  do  not  constitute  the 
worst  charge  which  can  be  brought  against  Isocrates.     His  want 


<  A.O."  65. 

-*  All  the  workn  of  Isoeratei  are  eajientmlly  epideiotie,  but  there  are  onlj 
five  of  liiii  Bpeeubea  whiuh  ar«  Hvuweilly  i^piileiiaiu  in  tlieir  ubject  or  in  the 
circuuistaiicea  umler  wbiclj  tbey  were  supiw-sed  to  be  dphvercd.  Of  these, 
HD  may  sjjecmUy  meution  llie  PaiietryrJc  :  the  otliera  are  tlie  Piiiii-ithoniua 
oration  liiUeinled,  as  its  uiime  imtilieii,  to  ba  recited  at  tbe  IVtiiHllienaM), 
which  ciintiiins  the  j>raises  of  Athens.;  the  Evinguras,  a  funenil  oratioti  ;  H.jid 
thtr  liusiriH  ami  EruTunium  of  Helen.  Tho  last  two  ara  ctitidhtng  iiiteuJed 
♦<i  ahuw  how  thu^e  hackneyed  aiibjects  ought  to  be  treated  for  tipidcictio 
parpa8«9,  {Busiris  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  whoso  oervices  to  ninnkind  were 
mixed  with  crituea,  aad  were  thiia  aaiipoaed  to  luake  a  good  Lhemo  fur  nkow 
tMatiouH.) 
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of  "  a  spirihial  sense  of  fitness  and  measure  "  betrays  itself  nc 
only  in  the  mechanical  balance  of  his  sentences  and  in  the 
looseness  of  liis  tmnslation  of  thoughts  into  word^,  but  also 
revtals  itself  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  consistently  adhere  to 
his  proper  si>hera  of  rhetoric.  He  is  essentially  c[>ideictic  ia 
bis  I'betoric,  but  bo  was  not  content  to  be  avowedly  what  h^^| 
"Was  in  reality.  With  an  affectation  thoroughly  cbariicteristi©^B 
of  the  man,  he  pretends  that  his  speeches  have  a  practical 
object.  Thus  he  professes  to  aim  at  an  end  which  his  rhetoric 
"by  its  very  nature  is  precluded  from  attaining,  and  which  he 
obviously  cares  very  little  about.  What  he  really  hoped  to  do 
was  not  to  persuade  Sparta  to  renounce  her  supremacy  in  Greece, 
or  Athens  to  dismiss  her  subject  states — even  Isocrates  must 
have  known  more  abont  practical  politics  than  to  hope  for  that 
— but  he  did  hope  to  establish  his  fame  as  a  prose  writer  and 
to  write  aoniethiug  worthy  of  that  fani&  Yet  nothing  could 
have  done  more  to  defeat  his  objector  to  bring  into  prominenco 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  epideictic  rhetoiie  than  this  renun- 
ciation of  simplicity  and  directness,  ^H 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  Isocrates  as  a  writer  and  to  strik»^B 
the  balance  between  the  conflicting  views  which  have  been  held 
with  regard  to  Ids  merits  would  be  incomplete  if  it  omitted  to 
notice  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  orators.  If  Isocrates  himself  did  not  reacli  the  highest 
level  of  oratory,  he  at  least  paved  the  way  for  Demosthenes. 
And  although  probably,  if  Demosthenes  had  had  no  Isocrates, 
■we  should  have  had  a  very  difl'erent  Demosthenes,  the  influence 
of  Isocrates  is  not  to  be  seen  merely  in  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes. It  is  in  Cicero  that  Isociatea  lives  again.  In  the 
speeches  of  Cicero  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  appears  with  a 
vigour  and  a  practical  purjwse  which  it  lacked  in  Isocrates,  and 
through  Cicero  Isocrates  has  influenced  the  omtory  of  the  wurid. 

Tlie  influence  of  Isocrates,  however,  was  not  deferreil,  but 
took  immediate  elTect.  It  is  visibhj  in  his  contemporaries,  and 
even  in  the  rival  Sophists  of  his  time.  Antisthenes,  Alcida- 
ma,9,  Polycrutes,  2oilus,  and  Anaximenes  all  show  the  effect 
which  Isocrntea'  style  immediately  produced,  in  the  regularity 
of  their  sentences  and  in  their  avoidance  of  hi  situs,  figure?,  and 
poetical  decoration.  Antisthones  was  iho  son  of  an  Athtnia: 
citizen  by  a  Thracian  slave.  He  seems  to  have  possessotl 
wide  range  of  learning,  but  Aristotle  implies  that  he  was  un 
educatud,'  nud  Plato,^  with  some   raillery,  calls  him  a  ''late 

*  Metapk.  ix.  3  :  ol  ^Ajntadiveiot.  icaX  ol  oBtwt  dxa^evroi. 
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learner."  ^  From  this  it  would  seem  that  at  Athens,  at  least,  the 
eelf-educated  man  played  the  same  part  in  the  intellei.tual  world 
as  tlio  ae]f-uiade  man  in  the  social  M-orld.  Even  the  fiagnieii 
tary  state  of  our  knowletlge,  however,  with  regard  to  Antis 
thenes  cannot  conceal  the  vigour  and  energy  of  Ids  character. 
At  first  he  Iwcame  a  pupil  of  (Jorgias.  Then  he  associated 
much  with  such  Sophists  as  Prodicus  and  Hippias.  Then  hu 
attached  himself  with  the  whole  force  of  his  character  to  Socratea, 
and  became  aa  strongly  opposed  to  his  earlier  master,  Gorgias, 
as  he  waa  now  devoted  to  Socratea,  Finally,  he  hecame  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school  and  author  of  the  tradition  that  it 
is  necessary  to  he  disagreeable  to  be  good.  He  attacked  Plato 
fiercely — the  alave-woraan'a  son  aud  the  Athenian  aristocrat 
would  be  little  likely  to  agree—and  was  probably  at  variance 
with  Aristotle.  Theophrastus,  however,  the  pvipil  of  Aristotle, 
Xenophon,  and  Theopoinpus,  the  histoiian,  all  greatly  respected 
hia  chanicter,  in  spite  of  the  vanity  with  which  he  affected  the 
garb  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Possibly,  there  was  also  a  certain 
kind  of  vanity  in  the  acquisition  and  display  of  the  learning 
which  ho,  the  uneducated  man,^  the  Bon  of  the  slave-womau, 
had  obtained  by  his  own  exertions,  as  also  in  his  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  Alcibiadea,  the  brilliant  representative  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  same  feeling  prompted  his  choice  of  a  place  in 
which  to  expound  phi!oso[)hy.  A  philosopher,  who  was  also  an 
Athenian  citizen,  might  teach  in  a  gymnasium,  the  Academy, 
or  the  Lyceiou,  where  pure-bred  Athenians  alone  had  the  rigfit 
of  training.  Antisthenea  wotdd  teach  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
Cyuosarges,  which  Athenian  pride  had  set  aside  for  the  exeiv 
ciss  of  bastai-ds.  Hence  the  name  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
which  in  later  times  false  etymology  referred  to  the  "doglike  " 
character  of  those  who  professed  this  philosophy.  The  works 
of  Autistheues  extended  to  moral  philosophy,  natural  science, 

>  To  nppreciftte  this  tbe  "  Ute-karner,"  na  (lepicled  by  TlieophrnRius  in 
his  "  Characters,"  alioultl  be  seen.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jelib's  tiiuislatiun  ; 
*'  Liste-lenmirig  would  seuin  to  mean  tlie  ]>nn>uit  of  exercincB  for  wliioh  one 
ii  ten  old.  The  late-lenmer  ia  one  wlio  will  study  j>asjtnf;<"8  for  rocitation 
when  he  ia  Bisty,  Hful  breiik  dowti  in  repeating  tiiein  (»ver  liis  wine.  ...  At 
■  cnnjurur's  iierfommnue  he  will  nit  nut  ctire^  or  ftiur  aniiic^aoeB,  trying  to 
leBtn  tb«  nonius  by  lienrt  ;  and  when  he  is  iiiittnted  into  the  rites  of  Sabaciiie, 
he  will  be  eayerto  acquit  himnelf  bent  in  the  eye«of  the  priest.  Ritling  into 
the  country  on  another's  liorie,  he  will  pnict;'se  his  burAainiiii<Bhi]>  hy  tlie 
■way,  anil  fulling,  ii'ill  hre.ik  Ins  hetkil.  .  .  ,  Hu  will  play  at  tiMcaux  vivants 
with  hia  footman  ;  and  will  have  niatclie8  at  archery  aud  javelin-throwing 
with  hin  chihireu's  ntteutlant,  whom  he  exhoits,  iit  the  Banie  tiini',  to  leiim 
fiom  kitrtf  as  if  bhe  other  knew  nothiug  about  it  cilher.  At  the  bath  ha 
will  wrijjgle  frequentljj  as  if  irrestUng,  in  order  thiit  he  may  #kj»jH-art  Jucated  ; 
and  when  wi^meii  are  uear,  lie  will  prkctise  dauciiig-BtfipB,  wurbliug  hiis  own 
Bocom  pan  i  meu  u  " 
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logic,  gKinimar,  the  criticism  of  tbe  Homeric  poems,  and  various 
pulenriciil  writings.  There  lias  come  down  to  us  a  pair  of 
epeecbes,  the  Ajux  and  Otiysseus,  only.  Tiiese  ace  speechea  only 
ill  name  ;  the  two  heroes  state  their  claims  to  the  arras  of  the 
dead  Acliillos,  and  the  object  of  the  composition  is  to  set  forth 
tlie  6U|ierionLy  of  intellectual  power,  which  Odysseus  is  th*' 
type  of,  os'er  stupid  strength,  of  which  Ajnx  is  the  type. 
Thus  Aritisthenes  does  not  profess  to  set  an  example  of  stylej 
as  did  the  rhetoricians,  or  such  a  Sophist  as  Isocrates,  nor  did  he 
compose  these  speeches  as  models  of  sophistical  ingenuity  in 
argiiraent.  They  rather  belong  to  his  moral  philosophy,  as  did 
his  dialogue  "  Heracles  or  Midas,"  in  which  he  expounded  his 
theory  of  strength  and  sobriety  of  character. 

Alcidaraas,  born  in  Elaea  of  jEolis,  was,  like  Antisthenes,  a 
pujiil  of  GorjijiaB,  and,  like  Antisthenes,  possessed  aa.  encyclo- 
I)aeLlic  knowleitge.  Unlike  Antisthenes,  however,  he  gave  in- 
struction in  the  way  usual  amoirg  tlie  Sophists,  and  did  not 
achieve  any  distinction  as  a  philosopher.  From  other  Sophists 
of  his  time  he  was  distinguished  by  giving  instruction,  not  in 
the  theory,  but  in  the  ait  of  speaking.  His  works  may  have 
beefi  numerous,  butt,  exclusive  of  the  two  speeches  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  we  have  only  fragments  of  a 
few.  One  of  these  fmgments  is  important.  It  occurred  in  the 
so-called  Meiisenian  speech.  This  must  have  foniied  a  pendant  to 
the  Archidamus  of  Isocrates.  The  latter  represents  the  Spartan, 
the  former  the  Messenian  view  of  the  etifranchi?ement  of  the 
Mi's.-otiians  from  the  Spartan  yoka  In  the  speech  of  Alci- 
diimus  occurred  the  words,  "  Freedom  God  granted  all  men  ;  no 
mail  has  Nature  made  a  slave,"  This  shows  that  already  men  of 
a  daring  mind  were  denying  the  assumptions  ^m  which  the 
defence  of  slavery  was  based,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Sophist  for 
ever.  The  two  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name  are  the  Odysseus  (in  which  Odysseus  accuses  Palamedes 
of  treason)  and  that  on  the  Sophista  Most  modern  critics  are 
of  opinion  tliat  fhe  two  speeches  are  not  by  the  same  author, 
and  if  either  is  by  AlcidamaSj  it  is  that  on  the  Sojdiists.  Thi« 
fcpeech  is  a  jinlemic  against  those  Soi>hists  (particularly  Isocrates) 
who  teach  their  pupils  only  to  write  spoeclies,  instead  of  prac- 
tising them  in  extempore  speeches.  Alci<lam!is  brings  forward 
various  arguments  in  support  of  his  attack,  such  as  that  a  man 
who  is  evidtrntly  delivering  from  memory  a  prepared  speech 
becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  audience  ;  written  speechea 
cannot  be  remembered  entirely ;  hence  improvisation  on  some 
points,  and  couseq^uently  uneveuness  in  the  total  eil'ect;  the 
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memory  of  the  speaker,  furtlier.  is  likely  to  betray  him  ;  and  a 
prepared  speech  cannot  ad.apt  itself  to  the  sudden  needs  of  the 
moiment :  it  has  no  more  movement  than  a  statue.  Tho  opinion 
of  finciont  critics  waa  not  favotinible  to  the  oratory  of  Alciiiamas, 
Bud  tliis  speech  is  open  to  criticism  011  several  points.  It  has 
no  systematic  development  in  its  arijumcnt.  The  style  is  not 
tliat  of  a  practical  speech,  nor  ia  the  expression.  Tlie  perioda, 
however,  are  shaped  with  rop;ularity,  and  not  much  below  those 
of  Isocrates.  The  adverse  criticism,  too,  which  Aristotle'  passes 
on  the  metaphors  of  Alcidamas  is  such  as  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  modern  taste  and  that  of  Aristotle  rather 
than  to  secure  our  a?sent.  Thus  Aristotle  condemns  Alcidamas 
for  terming  the  Odyssey  "a  minor  of  human  life."  "Wet 
sweat,"  however,  and  similar  ri?dundancies,  Aristotle  justly 
blames.  The  epeech  of  Odysseus  a,!:^ainst  Palamedes  for  treason 
ia  weak  in  matter,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  stylo  to  show  that 
it  may  not  have  belonged  to  the  time,  if  it  was  not  the  work  of 
Alcidamas. 

Polycrata«,  an  Athenian,  was  also  a  contemporary  of,  but  a 
younger  man  than,  Isocrates.  Like  Alcidamas,  ho,  as  a  Sophist, 
professed  to  give  an  education  in  practical  speaking.  He  pro- 
bably dfivotod  more  attention  to  the  matter  than  the  stylo  of  his 
speeches  ;  and  bis  choice  of  subjects,  such  as  a  laudation  of 
Clytemestra,  i?bows  the  ingenuity  and  paradoxical  nature  of  his 
arguments.  Other  works  were  laudations  of  Agameranoo,  of  a 
Mouse,  of  Vottng-pebbles,*  &c.  None  of  his  works  have  been 
preserved.  Most  of  our  kno^vledge  about  bim  comes  from  the 
Busiris  of  Isocrates,  in  which  Isocrates  criticises  the  way  in 
which  Polycrutes  keats  the  story  of  Busiris.  The  criticism  is 
severe,  ajid  probably  deserved. 

Zoilus,  the  famous  Homeroraaptix,  who  was  bom  B,c.  400,  and 
died  B.C.  330,  was  a  pupil  of  Pulycrates.  Like  Antisthcnes,  he 
possessed  a  wide  knowledge  of  Homer,  but  he  used  it  to  ridicule, 
not  to  illuminate  his  author.  He  objected  to  Homer  that  it 
was  ab.siird  to  talk  of  pigs  weeping,  as  the  poet  does  when 
0*lysseus'  companions  are  turned  into  swine  by  Circe.  The 
dogs  which  Apollo  (the  phigue-god)  first  destroys,  in  Iliad  i.,  are 
small  deer  fur  a  deity,   "  WeU-greaved  companions  perished,  from 

^  RLet.  iii.  3. 

'  Probiibly  also  of  tuslt  and  of  dc^^vKiol  (wbioh  wonH  «eem  to  mean,  not 
bumble-lieeii,  us  aoiae  liavo  imagineJ,  but  a  kiiul  of  ilnnkiiig  vegsel,  Schol. 
to  Aiioll.  Rbod.  ii.  569  r  ^ofjpi>\T}  <T5oi  p.t}d^<rrif,  kuI  iroT-noiov  5e  «I3oi, 
in  Ayru'Girift  ■KO.pa.^yiuaiv  tm  ok  ravra  aTtvoTpa.xrf\ov.  I'dlliix,  vi.  98  aiii] 
X.  68,  BHVB  tlukt  it  was  ia  the  Pratreptiuon  of  AuttstJaeneB.  C£.  also  Atti.  xj. 
784D  and  ziii.  435A]. 
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each  ship  six."*^  "As  though  at  word  of  cotumand,"  sayi 
Zoihis.  In  the  same  strain  he  wrote  a  eulo^'y  of  Polyphemus. 
His  most  serious  work  vvas  a  histury  from  the  orij^iii  of  the  gods 
to  tlic  timo  of  Philip.  He  made  no  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  style. 

Anaximenes,  who  was  born  at  Lampsacus  in  B.a  380,  and 
difld  D.O.  320,  was  a  pupil  of  Zoilus.  Like  his  master,  he  waa 
a  Sophist  and  a  rhetoiician,  and  he  composed  a  history  of  the 
same  period  as  Zoiliis.  Amoiij^st  his  writings  we  hear  ojf  a  work 
on  Homtii',  an  encomium  of  Helen,  delibemtive  apeeehes,  and 
we  have  fnigmenta  a|»pareatly  of  some  work  on  philosophy. 
Jlost  interesting,  however,  is  his  work  on  the  theory  of  speak- 
ing, the  "Khetoric  to  Alexander."  The  Alexander  is  Alex^tudef 
the  Great,  ^vho  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes.  The  work,  doubtless, 
owes  its  preservation  to  the  mistake  that  it;  was  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  It  ia,  however,  unscientific  in  spirit,  and  confirms  the 
adverse  verdict  of  ancient  critics  on  Anaximenes.  In  his  ocean 
of  words  the  drops  of  sense  are  few.  Compared,  however,  with,  the 
Hhetoric  of  Aristotle  it  has  the  advaDt{^re  of  being  a  distinctly 
practical  work. 

Before  ])roceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  j^reatest  of  orators, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  on  IssEus.  The  widening  rift  between 
the  interests  of  the  citizen  and  the  interests  of  the  man,  whicb 
was  at  once  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  the  ai>proaeli 
of  Athens"  intellectual  empire  of  the  world,  alfectod  Isaeus  as  it 
affected  Isocratea.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  enabled  both  to  pursue 
tlieir  voeation  without  taking  part  in  politics.  In  the  case  of 
Isocriites,  indeed,  this  fact  is  concealed  from  us  by  his  pan- 
Helleuism.  But  the  pan-Hellenism  of  Isocrates,  so  far  from 
bfin.:;  a  genuine  politieal  factor,  was  merely  a  literary  cloak, 
which  served  to  conceal  his  political  insignificiince.  Isjeus,  on 
the  other  linml,  had  no  connection,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have 
any  connection,  with  politics  ;  and  as  bis  speeches,  being  com- 
ptised  on  behalf  of  others,  give  us  no  information  with  re;;ard  to 
himself,  we  know  nothing  about  his  life.  It  is  uncertain  whethei 
he  was  an  Athenian  or  a  metic,  and  there  are  stories  of  his  per- 
sonal coimection  with  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  Rouglily, 
hia  literary  cai'eer  may  be  dated  B.a  390-350. 

The  interest  of  Isaeus  for  us  is  that  he  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  practical  oratory — whereas  Isocrates  represents  literary 
rhetoric — and  constitutes  the  transition  from  Lysias  to  Demos- 
thenea.  In  point  of  diction  Isaeus  resembles  Lysias.  He  avoids 
strange  or  poetical  words,  or  words  not  in  ordioarjr  Attic  nsa  j 
■  Otl.  X.  6a 
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tlioagli,  so  lir  aa  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two 
writers,  Lysia?  writes  the  purer  Attic.  The  same  relation  exists 
between  them  with  respect  to  the  brevity  which  la  regitriled  as 
one  of  Lysiiis'  nua-ita.  With  rngard  to  composition,  we  Imve 
Been  that  althau;^h  Lysiaa  frequently  relievea  his  jwriodg  by  the 
insertion  of  more  loosely  constructed  senteacoa,  still  his  char- 
acteristic combinntion  of  two  or  thrco  periods  into  a  graiter 
whole  recurs  with  a  persistence  that  imparts  a  certain  air  of 
fitiffneaa  to  bis  styla  Isroua  ia  mnch  more  free  in  bis  com- 
position, and  this  difference  between,  the  two  logographera  ia 
important,  because  it  implies  something  deeper  and  beyond  the 
mere  difference  in  style. 

"VVeli-rounded  periods  and  formal  sentences  are  beautiful, 
bat  they  are  not  business-like,  and  Isaaua  was  a  much  more 
thoroughly  professional  mau  than  Lysiaa  Those  speeches  of 
IsBBUs  which  have  como  down  to  us  relate  entirely  Uy  testa- 
mentary cases.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  habit  ancient  com- 
mentators had  of  arranging  tlie  speeches  of  an  orator  according 
to  their  suhject-niatter,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  that  depart- 
ment in  which  an  orator  excelled  was  most  likely  to  survive,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  An tiphon,  whose  extant  speeches  all  relate 
to  cases  of  homicide.  Now,  Athenian  testamentary  law  was  of  a 
complex  nature,  and  tho  mere  knowledge  that  Is»us  was  strong 
in  this  branch  of  the  law  would  bo  sufficient,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  speeelies  themselves  to  conlirm  it,  to  sliow  that  Isaaua 
possessed  a  thnrough  knowledge  of  the  law  generally. 

In  the  practical  and  professional  power  resulting  from  this 
knowled^t^'e  of  tlie  law  lies  the  difference  between  Isasus  and 
Lysias.  Lysias  tolls  his  story  with  such  winning  simplicity,  that 
the  mere  statement  of  his  case  is  enough  to  win  over  the  judges 
to  his  side.  Isaaus,  although  he,  too,  like  Lysias,  pays  much 
attention  to  ethos,  continually  appeals  to  the  inlulligence  of  his 
heavers  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  whose  force  of  mind  and 
profe&siouid  knowledge  enable  him  to  compel  the  assent  of  any 
one  who  will  follow  his  argument  This  technical  maatery,^ 
which  appears  in  Isasus  aide  by  side  with  the  simpler  devices  of 
the  "plain  "  style,  not  only  makes  the  difference  between  Istcus 
and  Lysias.  but  also  makes  Iskjus  the  forerunner  of  Demos- 
thenes. Tho  "  figures  of  thovight" — feigned  perplexity  or  sur- 
prise or  questions — which  appear  rarely  in  Lysias,  more  fre- 
quently in  IsjBUS,  and  still  more  frequently  in  Deraostlienea,  are 
but  the  form  in  wliich  this  confidence  naturally  finds  flXpres- 
sion.    Being  the  outcome  of  qualities  essentially  practical  rathei 
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than  epideictic,  these  *'fifn;rcs"  both  in  themselves  give  a  bnai- 
ness-Iike  colour  to  a  spcrch,  andj  as  we  startpd  by  saying,  by 
breaking  up  the  rounded  periods  of  oratory  give  a  speech  the 
freedom  of  movement  requisite  for  meeting  at  every  poiiit  the 
arfzunienfc  of  an  adversary. 

Finally,  this  freedom  of  movement  ia  further  faciUtated  by 
another  means,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  differentiates 
the  oratory  of  Isoius  from  that  of  Lysias,  and  brings  it  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand  constitntea 
the  resemblance  between  Isaeua  and  Iisoerates,  which  may  either 
be  the  origin  or  a  confirmation  of  the  story  that  makes  thfi 
former  a  pupil  of  the  latter  orator.  In  Lysias,  a  speech,  when 
it  is  divided,  is  always  divided  into  the  same  four  divisions : 
preface,  narrative,  argument,  and  epilogue.  The  division  of 
Isocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  though  tending  to  the  same  regu- 
larity, ie  less  segmentary  and  more  organic.  In  Isaeus,  how- 
ever, a  speech  is  not  divided  according  to  rule  or  in  an  invari- 
able manner,  hut  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case. 
This  fluxibility  of  division  is  both  due  to  and  a  proof  of  the 
more  practical  quality  of  Isaeus'  oratory.  A  speech  dealing  in 
the  thorough  and  argumentative  manner  of  Isaeus  with  abstruse 
and  complex  and  legal  questions,  would  frequently  be  iiupos- 
silile  to  follow  if  the  formal  separation  of  statement  from 
argument  were  observed.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  for 
him  to  divide  his  statement  into  its  natural  sections,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  section  deal  with  the  argument  and  proofs 
pertaining  to  that  section. 

With  this  last  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  practical 
needs  of  the  law-courts,  whereby  the  art  of  rhetoric  was  called 
into  existence,  continued  to  determine  the  development  of  sya- 
teraatic  oratory,  we  may  leave  Isa^uB,  and  pioceed  to  Demos- 
theoea. 


CHAPTER  ly. 


DEMOBTHENES  :   FIRST   PEBIO0. 


Ism  having  any  pre-existing  literature  of  another  nation  to 
iiapart  an  unnatural  direction  to  its  growth,  Greek  literatU'Te 
developed  fi'eely  and  on  its  own  lines;.  The  result  of  this  free- 
dom la  a  simplicity  of  devflopmeiit  which  in  iU  main  outlines 
is  easy  to  trace.     The  conditions  which  produce  and  explain 
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my  stago  in  this  evolution  are  to  bo  found  in  the  previoua 
Icvelopmeut  of  Greek  literature  itself,  audliftve  not  to  le  8ou;;fht 
llsewhere.  The  drama  in  two  of  its  main  d(?.p.artmetit3 — the 
bhoric  and  the  narrative  — presupposes  the  development  of  lyric 
and  epic  puetr}'.  Oratory  also  in  two  of  its  main  departments 
— tlie  argument  and  the  narrative— implies  the  previoua  de- 
.  Telopment  of  dialectic  and  history.  So  too  within  tha  history 
'  of  oratory  itself,  the  highest  form  is  only  evolved  when  the  lower 
forms  have  completed  their  development  each  in  its  own  direc- 
tion. 
I  In  the  chapters  on  Aiatiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates,  we  have 
raeen  that  each  of  these  orators  achieved  artistic  success  by 
reah'sing  his  own  theory  of  his  art.  But  in  each  case  the  con- 
centration of  effort  nect\ssary  for  carrying  throti«,'h  the  new 
theory  was  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  ue;,dccting  other  qualitiea 
equally  essential  to  oratory  of  the  hij,'hest  kind.  The  plain  style 
of  Lysiaa  is  the  mo-st  perfect  vehicle  of  ethos,  but  is  incom- 
patible wit}>  jtatboi^,  while  the  oratory  of  Antiphon,  irapresaive 
as  it  is,  makes  no  attempt  at  ethos;  both  styles,  however,  are 
eminently  adapted  for  practical  purposes,  and  thus  are  widely 
distinguished  from  the  beautiful  epideictic  of  Isocrates.  Thua 
the  restjurceg  of  the  art  had  been  ascertained  in  different  direc- 
tions by  different  explorers,  but  it  yet  remained  for  one  man, 
bringing  to  bear  all  these  resources,  to  unite  in  himself  the 
excellences  of  all  three  styles  j  and  that  man  was  Uemoa- 
thenes. 

But  although  the  history  of  Greek  literature  was  not  influenced 
in  its  course  by  the  action  of  any  foreign  litemture,  it  wag  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  social  and  political  history  of  Greece  itself,  and 
in  no  deimrtinent  could  this  influence  he  expected  to  operate 
with  more  effect  than  in  that  of  oratory.  The  first  attempts  of 
even  untutored  eloquence  are  only  pos,«ihle  on  the  condition  of 
political  freedom.  The  level  of  oratory  can  only  rise  as  the 
general  culture  of  society  rises ;  and  ihially,  the  greatest  oratory 
demands  the  greatest  themes.  In  the  case  of  Demosthenes  these 
external  conditions  co-operated  with  the  internal  development 
of  ofatoiy. 

In  the  first  place,  by  tho  time  of  Demosthenes,  not  only  had 
the  general  culture  of  the  Athenians  been  considerably  elevated 
by  the  educjitional  labours  of  the  Sophists,  and  their  natural 
faculty  of  artistic  criticism  developed  to  an  uni>aralle!cd  extent 
by  the  sculptors  and  dniraatists  of  Pericles'  day,  but  also  in  the 
special  domain  of  oratory  itsalf,  the  law-courts,  whifh  had  first 
called  oi-atory  as  an  art  into  existence,  had  made  the  Atheniani 
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every  day  more  exacting  judges  of  an  orator's  merits.  The 
coHsciouaness  of  tliis  unsparing  criticisra  was  ever  present  to  the 
orator,  whether  in  tlje  Jaw-conrt  or  in  the  ecclesia,  and  con- 
tiniKiUy  drove  Lira  to  look  more  and  more  carefully  to  the  form 
as  well  as  to  the  miitler  of  his  speech.  Nowhere  does  thia 
reaction  of  the  audience  on  the  speaker  betray  itself  to  the 
nifidem  render  with  mure  startling  effect  than  in  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  j32scliine3  on  the  Crown,  At  a  moment 
■when  a  pohcy  involving  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  on  trial,  in 
the  heat  of  a  conflict  entaihng  the  political  annihilation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  conihatants,  these  great  orators  in  their  greatest 
speeelics  can  criticise  each  others'  language  and  delivery. 

Further  evidence  of  the  niinnte  criticism  to  which  a  speaker's 
style  was  at  this  time  subjected,  and  of  the  eflfect  which  tliia 
criticism  had  on  the  speaker,  is  to  be  found  in  the  care  with 
which  Demosthenes  polished  and  revised  his  speechea  Thus 
we  iind  that,  for  instance,  our  copy  of  the  speech  on  the  Em- 
bassy is  not  open  to  the  objections  winch  .^Escbiiies  brings 
against  some  of  its  expressions.  The  explanation  is  that  De- 
mosthenes in  revising  his  speech  acceptetl  his  opponent's  criti- 
cisms as  just,  and  corrected  hia  language  accordingly.  Again, 
We  find  that  in  some  of  Demosthenes'  speeches  whole  sections 
occur  which  neglect  the  rules  that  he  elsewhere  observes  in 
avoiding  hiatus  ;  which  shows  that  his  practice  was  to  first 
■write  out  a  speech  and  then  go  through  it  again,  carefidly  re- 
adjusting those  collocations  of  words  which  presented  a  hiatus, 
though  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  not  thus  corrected  these 
particular  sections.  Another  indication  of  careful  revision  is  to 
be  found  in  those  passages  in  which  he  pretends  to  anticipate 
his  adversary's  arguments.  Such  passages  are  really  n:!p]ies  to 
the  opposing  speech,  and  have  been  inserted  subsequently  in 
order  to  make  Demosthenes'  own  speech  complete  at  all  points. 
Finally,  the  practice  of  repeating  in  one  speech  whole  passages 
■<\  Inch  have  been  previously  used  in  some  other  speech  finds  ita 
explnnation  in  the  care  with  which  the  author  originally  elabo- 
rated those  passages.  If  Demosthenes  repeats  a  passage  word 
for  word,  it  is  evidence  that  he  is  of  opinion  the  topic  treated 
therein  has  received  the  host  and  most  artistic  treatment  which 
be  can  give  it.  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  true  Greek 
instinct  that  he  refuses  to  try  to  "  paint  the  lily."  At  the  same 
tiniBj  however,  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  himself  excuses  thia 
repetition  on  the  ground  of  a  change  of  audience. 

These  intilances  may  suffice  to  sliow  how  the  general  cultura 
of  society  reacted  on  tlie  oratory  of  the  time,  and  wo  may 
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now  consider  the  action  of  a  different  set  of  external  circum- 
Btaiicea.  With  Demosthenes  we  return  to  the  domain  of 
practical  political  oratory.  As  we  have  exphiined  in  a  previous 
chapter,  lo^ographors  hiij  iudiiceiueiit  to  circulat«  tlieir  speeches, 
which  served  both  to  advertiise  their  author  and  to  instruct  his 
pupils ;  hut  state.«men  were  prevented  from  following  thia 
example  hy  the  fear  of  being  classed  with  the  Sophists.  The 
result  is  thiit.  the  typical  orators  of  the  canon  up  to  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  are  logographera  or  the  Sophist  Isocrates. 
Demosthenes,  however,  although  a  statesman,  did  publish  his 
Bpei'ches.  The  example  of  Isocrates  as  a  pamphkteer  sufficed 
to  show  him  that  the  influence  of  a  speech  might  he  made  to 
extend  over  a  greater  area  than  merely  that  filled  by  those  who 
heaid  the  speech,  a,ud  it  was  for  this  practical  object  that  ha 
circulated  his  speeches.  Isocrates,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  never 
more  tlian  the  literary  artist.  His  themes  indeed  sound  great, 
hut  they  have  no  practical  meaning,  while  the  subjects  of  Isseus 
or  Lysias  are  certtiinly  practical,  but  not  being  the  highest 
BuhjectS;,  do  not  admit  of  the  higliest  treatment.  The  part  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  was  cast  in  tlie  laat  act  of  the  drama  of 
Greek  freedom.  Once  more  a  crisis  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Persian  wars  had  occurred,  and  oiico  more  a  field  of  action  was 
thrown  open  to  oratory  as  great  as  that  opened  to  the  eloquence 
of  Themiatocleii,  The  events  of  the  time  were  great,  and  they 
give  a  corresponding  elevntiitn  to  the  oratory  of  the  time. 
Above  all,  in  DeniosLiicnes  ne  have  the  nobility  and  grandeur 
which  a  share  in  the  struggle  that  saved,  if  not  the  liber- 
ties, at  any  rate  the  honour  of  his  country  was  able  to  impart 
to  the  oratory  of  the  patriot. 

The  internal  development  of  Greek  rhetoric,  and  the  external 
circumstances,  social  and  political,  at  this  time,  formed  an  en- 
vironment favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  oratory;  but 
the  envii-onmect  is  not  everything.  It  must  have  something  to 
environ,  and  for  this  something  wo  must  look  to  the  character 
of  Demosthenea  Of  the  enormous  care  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  speeches  wo  have  already  seen  some  instances.  To  this 
"capacity  for  taking  pains"  we  must  add  what  is  perhaps  but 
another  nianifeatation  of  the  sanje  power — his  strength  of  char- 
acter. He  started  with  pliysical  incapacities  much  greater  than 
those  before  which  Isocrates  succumbed.  His  goyticulatiun  waa 
awkward,  his  voice  weak,  and  his  lisp  distressing.  But  he  did 
not,  like  Isocrates,  surrender  to  these  natural  defects.  The 
stories  which  are  told  of  him  in  this  resj>ect  are  not  incredible  ; 
and  even  if  they  are  not  true,  they  show  how  much  hia  hiogra- 
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pliers  were  impressed  by  llie  strength  of  his  iron  will.  To  euro 
liiiuself  of  an  awkward  trick  of  shrugging  up  one  ehcnlder,  ho 
practiaeti  speaking  with  a  sword  i?o  suspended  that  tho  peocaiit 
slioulJer  when  moved  was  pierced  by  it.  To  gain  presence  of 
mind  in  the  face  of  a  tunuilt  be  matcbed  his  voice  against  the 
sea-waves,  and  to  gain  clearness  of  articulation  he  practised 
speaking  witii  his  month  full  of  pebbles.  For  the  purposes  of 
his  studies  in  declamation  be  constructed  an  underground  cham- 
ber, wliich  was  still  pointed  out  in  Pkitarch's  time ;  and  in  order 
that  he  miglit  not  be  tempted  to  desert  these  studies,  he  would 
shave  half  his  head.  He  remained  for  a  month  at  a  time  in 
the  uiideiground  chamber.  The  importance  which  he  attached 
to  a  good  delivery  is  iilnstrated  by  his  saying,  that  of  the  three 
things  necesi^ary  for  an  orator,  the  first  was  dehvery,  the  second 
delivery,  and  tlie  third  delivery.  To  a  man  who  couiplairjed  to 
him  of  having  been  assaulted,  he  cahnly  said,  "  You  liuve  not 
been  assaulted. "  "What  I"  shrieked  the  maUj  "  not  assaulted !" 
"  Ah  J  "  said  Demosthenes,  "now  you  speak  like  a  mau  who  has 
been  assaulted." 

That  the  best  teacher  of  rhetoric  is  the  pen  was  a  fact  with 
which  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  acquainted,  for  he  was 
assiduuus  in  committing  to  writing  any  conversation  he  liad 
heard,  or  anytiiing  else  which  was  likely  to  be  of  use.  He 
worked  far  into  the  night,  and  for  longer  hours  than  any  work- 
man in  Athens,  It  was  said  that  more  oil  than  wine  went  to 
the  composition  of  hia  speeches,  for  he  was  a  water-drinker. 
A  life  of  this  studious  description  seems  incompatible  with 
the  unsupported  aspersions  sometimes  maile  on  his  morality. 
It  is  true  tliat  he  committed  the  crime  of  wearing  comfortable 
clotliingj  but  our  views  on  lusuiy  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  we  can  scarcely  in  the  present  day 
regard  hue  linen  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  taking 
away  a  man's  character. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  political  side  of  iJemosthenes'  life,  and  yet  to  abstract  the 
politics  from  Demosthenes'  epeeches  is  more  unsatisfactory  even 
than  are  most  attempts  to  consider  the  form  apart  from  the 
matter.  Demu&thenes  is  above  all  things  intensely  practical; 
lie  never  sinks  into  the  mere  literary  artist.  He  never  writes 
for  display ;  he  has  only  one  preoccupation,  and  that  is  his 
euljject.  As  Fenelon  said  of  him,  "  Tout  est  dit  pour  le  salut 
coiiiniun,  aucuu  mot  n'est  pour  I'orateur."  But  we  must  endea- 
vour to  put  ourselves  at  the  same  purely  literary  standpoint 
which  .^chines  must  have  occupied  when,  in  his  baniRhment. 
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he  could  first  read  out  to  his  pupils,  with  the  appreciation  of  an 
artist,  the  very  speech  in  which  Demosthenes  covered  him  with 
infamy,  and  could  then  remark,  "Ah!  but  you  should  have 
heard  the  hcast  himself." 

J>emosthe)ie8,  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  of  tlie  deme  PeGania, 
was  born  abo-it  a.c.  383,  His  father,  who  was  a  weapon  nianu< 
facturer  and  p>S3essed  considerable  wealth,  died  when  Demos- 
thenes was  only  seven  yeiirs  old.  Demasthcnes  was  a  weakly 
child,  with  an  aversion  to  outdoor  sports,  and  was  permitted  by 
hia  mother  to  indulge  this  aversion,  so  that  he  grew  up  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  gymnasium  and  tfie  hunting  which  constituted 
a  large  portion  of  the  education  of  the  ordinary  yining  Athenian. 
This  fact  is  doubly  important,  as  showing  botli  that  Demos- 
thenes' want  of  physical  courage  was  innate,  and  that  ho  did 
not  even  go  throtigh  the  ordinary  physical  training  which  might 
to  some  extent  have  romodied  tha  defect 

Demosthenes'  guardians,  if  they  were  not  guilty  of  fraud, 
were  at  least  extremely  negligent  in  the  discliarge  of  their 
duties,  and  Doraosthenes,  when  quite  a  boy,  probably  discovered 
that  his  inheritance  would  bo  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
have  boen  when  it  reachod  him.  From  this  dates  llie  determi- 
nation, which  he  stuck  to  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  hU  deter- 
mined nature,  to  become  an  orator  in  order  to  seek  for  himself, 
and  by  himself,  redrcs-s  from  the  law.  Tiiat  he  had  aiij-  lessons 
from  Isocrates  is  imjtrobahle,  although  it  is  clear  that  ho  must 
have  studied  Isocrates*  published  speeches  with  care. 

From  Ipieus,  however,  he  did  receive  instruction.  Isffius  was 
a  profound  and  practised  lawyer,  and  Deinosthcnes  was  well 
advised  in  becoming  bis  pupil ;  for  the  prolonged  litigation  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  his  gunidiaus  was  such  as  to 
require,  on  Demosthenes'  part,  a  more  than  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law.  The  power  which  Demosthenes  caught 
from  Isseus  of  thoroughly  grasping  a  subject,  and  of  then  treat- 
ing it  with  a  freedom  which  disregarded  both  technical  divisions 
and  artificial  deduction,  is  one  whicli  is  as  conspicuous  in  his 
political  as  in  his  forensic  speeches. 

Demosthenes  literary  career  may  be  divided  into  tlirce 
periods.  The  first  stretche.5  from  B.C.  363,  the  date  of  his  first 
actiuu  against  his  guardiiuis,  to  B.C.  359  ;  the  second  from  B.a 
355  to  B.O.  341,  and  the  third  from  B.C.  330  to  B.C.  323. 

The  first  period  begins  in  B.o.  363  witii  the  speeches  against 
AphoLus  and  Onetor.  AUhough  Demosthenes  was  successful 
ill  ohtiiining  verdicts  against  his  guardiauc;,  his  patrimony  was 
for  the  moat  part  gone  beyond  recovery,  and  he  found  himaal/ 
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compelled,  in  B.c  359,  to  resort  to  logography  in  order  to  gain 
ft  living. 

Tlie  speeches  for  tlie  Naval  Crown  and  against  Callicles  and 
Spudias,  tngetlier  with  the  speeches  delivered  in  his  litigation 
with  his  guar«lians,  make  np  the  total  composed  hy  Duiiioa- 
thencs  in  the  firet  period  of  his  literary  carefir.  This  period  is 
distinguished  fmm  his  later  style  hy  the  cliaracteri-stics  of  youth. 
Demostheties  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  delivered 
his  first  speech  against  his  guardians,  and  only  twenty-four 
when  he  IJecame  a  logogrupher.  Most  characteristic  of  youth 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration.  This  shows  itself  to  a  certain 
extent  in  his  language,  which  is  sometimes  too  strong,  hut  more 
unmistakahly  in.  his  avoidance  of  hiatus.  In  the  later  jieriods, 
although  he  normally  avoids  hiatus  between  two  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  he  allows  it  at  the  end  of  a  colon,  just  as  in 
tragedy  hiatus  may  be  allowed  between  the  end  of  one  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  It  is,  however,  the  pecuhar  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  e.g.  363-359,  that  not  even  this  exception 
is  allowed  to  occur. 

Akin  to  exaggeration  13  want  of  self-control  Demosthenes' 
Eaturc  was  excitable  even  beyond  the  excitability  of  the  ordi- 
nary Southern  temperament.  The  ardour  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  everything,  and  the  enthusiasm  hy  wliicli  he  was 
liable  to  be  CMxrried  awiiy  in  speaking,  are  mstancea  of  one 
extreme,  that  of  exaltation  :  while  the  other  extreme  to  which 
his  imngi nation  bore  him  is  at  any  rate  illustrated,  if  it  is  not 
proved,  by  the  story  that  iti  hia  fliyht  from  the  field  of  Chpero- 
nea  he  roaied  out  "Mercy!"  when  he  was  caught  hy  a  bramble- 
bush.  This  Avas  the  nature  which  he  liad  to  keep,  and  did  keep, 
tinder  control  hy  the  force  of  vvill.  But  this  control,  even  ia 
matters  artistic,  did  not  come  at  first  or  without  effort ;  and 
whereas  in  his  later  speed les  he  makes  extremely  sparing  use  of 
appeals  for  compassion,  in  the  epeechca  against  Aphobua  there 
is  a  marked  absence  of  such  sclf-cuiitrul. 

If  exaggeration  and  want  of  self-control  are  youthful  fault-s, 
imitation  is  equally  characteristic  of  tlie  immature  writer,  who, 
because  his  own  style  is  as  yet  unformed,  has  not  the  courage 
to  walk  liis  own  way,  but  guides  himself  by  the  exarnplo  of  a 
master.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes 
with  regard  to  Tsecus.  Tlio  speeches  :igainst  Aphobns  Avere 
modelled  on  the  speech  of  lagsiu  01.  the  ir.heiitauce  of  Cirou. 
Uot  only  are  the  commonplaces  often  identical  in  both  cases, 
but  tlie  treatment  of  Isajus  is  imitated  hy  Dcmosthei.es,  lit 
does  not  relegate  the  narrative  into  a  distinct  part  of  the  Bpeech, 
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but  interweaves  it  with  the  arptiment  and  proofs,  and  even  (in 
thft  second  speed))  with  the  epilo^'uc.  Moreover,  ho  shows  the 
Kline  frteilum  in  tvcapitnlution  as  his  niastrnv  »uid  even  a  yroater 
ekiil  in  weaving  the  various  ports  of  tite' speech  to-et!ier. 

The  diffidence  which  leads  to  imitation  fiuther  eIiows  itself  in 
Deinoethenes'  laiifjiiage.  A  writer  who  is  not  coiitidt'iit  in  hia 
OAvn  powers  will  not  call  a  trivial  thing  by  its  trivial  nunie,  and 
hesitates  to  quit  tlie  safe  paths  of  respectability  so  Jar  as  to 
use  a  familiar  expression  or  a  vivacious  exclamation.  In  this 
respect  the  lUirerence  hetwccn  the  first  period  of  Dcniosthenei 
and  his  later  stylos  is  marked  In  his  earlier  stylo  he  does  not 
know  the  capacities  of  his  art  in  tbia  direction,  and  is  so  far  cu4 
off  from  the  variety,  tlie  Life  and  movement  of  his  mature  style. 

Another  concomitant  of  immaturity  is  the  fact  lliat  the  feel- 
ing of  artistic  ]tropriety  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  exercise  to 
become  a  second  nature.  The  feeling  is  there,  for  Demnsthtnes 
was  from  the  hcginning  an  artist,  hut  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed.  Tliis  is  most  obvious  in  his  inability  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  epideictic  style.  The  stringency  of  iiis  rulea 
on  hiatus  in  this  period,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  one 
sure  indication  of  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  Another  iiistnnca 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  use  of  epideictic  fiprures,  assonance,  parallel- 
isms, and  antithesis  of  all  kinds.  This  kind  of  writing,  un- 
suited  as  it  is  to  practical  deliberate  speeches,  is  still  more  out 
of  liarmony  with  forensic  oratory  ;  and  thatDcmostiienes  should 
have  used  it  in  the  speeches  a^minst  Aphobus,  although  very 
natural  in  a  young  writer,  is  proof  that  he  was  not  yet  in  full 
possession  of  the  fine  feelitij;  which  subsequently  cnnbled  him 
to  adapt  his  style  to  his  subject  with  perfect  artistic  propriety. 
It  is,  lioweveTj  instructive  to  notice  how  goon  Demosthenes 
developed  this  power.  Even  the  s]3ccch  on  the  Kaval  Crown 
ehows  a  great  advance. 

The  same  mistake  and  the  same  early  discovery  of  the  mis- 
take is  obvious  in  the  sstructiire  of  the  periods  of  this  time.  In 
the  speeches  against  Aphobus,  the  sentences  have  the  luxuri- 
fuit  length,  the  regularity,  and  the  halanie  of  Isocrates,  and 
are  consequBUtly  unsuited  to  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
court  of  law,  But  even  in  the  speech  against  Onetor  an 
improvement  is  visible  ;  the  ppeecli  is  lighter  and  the  com- 
position better  rounded-  In  this  speech,  too,  Denmsthenea 
begins  to  free  himself  from  tlie  influence  of  Thucydides  which 
is  visible  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  in  a  certiiin  stiffnesa 
and  want  of  smoothness. 

A  perfect  adjustment  of  mean  a  to  ends  comes  only  with  est 
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perience,  and  the  lack  of  this  aiijustnient  is  further  evident  in 
the  abaeiicB  of  ethos  in  the  speftchea  againat  Aphobiia.  Tht^se 
Bpeechea  are  very  far  ffom  Icaviiif^'.  or  iittemptuig  to  leave,  the 
impression  of  an  inexperienced  youth  Eiaking  his  tirst  untutored 
attempts  at  omtory.  A  ciiaracter  uf  this  kind  imparted  to  the 
Biteeches  would  have  heen  excellently  adapted  to  secure  success, 
but  Demosthenes  relies  on  pathos  rather  than  ethos.  So,  too, 
the  arg:nTnents  of  these  speeches,  though  excellent  in  themselves, 
have  not  tlie  directness  of  attack  which  goes  straight  to  the 
vulnerable  points  of  the  adversary's  case,  while  there  is  eou- 
Bidevable  scoin  and  trampling  on  the  opponentj,  which  is  not 
much  to  the  point. 

FiuEiUy,  in  this  period  we  see  tlie  seeds  of  much  that  was  to 
appear  in  its  complete  fomi  only  later.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
rhythm  of  his  later  style  depends  largely  on  his  nila  of  not 
allowing  three  short  syllables  to  occur  together.  The  first  opera- 
tions of  his  rule  are  observable  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus 
and  Onetor,  and  are  still  more  visible  in  the  speech  on  the  Naval 
Crown,  but  perfection  only  corafes  later.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  other  qualities— hia  grace  and  his  power,  whicb  are 
present,  if  not  perfect — and  we  may  say  of  Bemoslheues,  in 
this  period,  his  faults  were  merely  those  of  immaturity.  They 
left  liici  as  he  grew. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEHOSTHENEB  :    BEOOND    PEHIOD. 
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BEfmsBN  the  first  period  of  Peniosthenos'  literary  career,  ending 
B.C.  359,  and  the  second  perind,  commencing  B.O.  355,  is  a  space 
of  four  years,  represented  by  no  speeches,  which  Demosthenes 
probtibly  spunt  in  preparing  himself,  in  his  chai-acteristieally 
determined  and  assiduous  manner,  for  his  profession.  His 
object  in  life  was  political  oratory,  and  logogmphy  was  f'^r  him, 
beyuud  a  means  of  living,  only  a  means  to  his  final  object. 
Fur  this  reason,  and  because  his  private  speeches  are  inferior  to 
his  political  oration?,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  private 
speechua  first  With  regard  to  tliese  speeches,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  not  only  do  they  cease  altogether  as  soon  as  Demosthenes 
becomes  for  the  first  time  a  politician  of  weight,  aVtout  B.C.  345, 
but  for  some  time  before  that  they  begin  to  fall  off  in  merit, 
liie  more  actively  ho  came  to  participate  in  polities  the  leas 
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time  and  Avork  he  could  bestow  upon  private  epcechea  Anotlior 
effect  of  the  same  cause  is  to  be  soon  in  the  tendency  of  Lliese 
later  private  speeches  to  grow  more  and  more  rhetorical  in 
quality  and  less  and  less  forexisic. 

Between  deliljeiative  iuid  forensic  oratory  the  difference  in 
Bubject  is  one  that  necessardy  finds  expression  in  a  difference  of 
stjde.  In  the  one  case  the  interests  of  an  individual,  in  the 
other  case  the  interests  of  a  nation,  tire  at  stake,  and  to  the 
more  important  subject  a  more  exalted  style  and  loftier  flights 
of  language  are  adapted.  On  Demosthenes  tliis  difference  tells 
with  marked  effect.  His  earnestness  and  single-minded  pat- 
riotism find  their  proper  field  in  political  oratory,  and  give  it 
the  irresistible  force  which  is  his  greatest  characteristic  Bnt 
this  verj'  force  is  toe  irresistible  and  too  excessive  a  strain  for 
forensic  oniL-ory  to  bear.  Being  unable  to  find  an  outlet  in 
those  higher  regions  of  oratory  which  are  the  province  ol  deli- 
berative rhetoric,  this  force  is  diverted  into  the  channel  of 
argument.  J)emosthencs'  earnestness  does  not  allow  him  to  be 
easy  unless  he  is  firguiiig,  and  here  again  the  difference  between 
deliberative  and  forensic  oratory  contribnted  to  exaggerate  this 
fault.  The  political  problems  with  which  an  Athetiian  states- 
man had  to  deal  were  of  comparatively  simple  nature,  and 
neither  demanded  nor  admitted  of  complex  argument.  Athenian 
liiw,  however,  was  of  a  much  more  complicated  nature,  and 
gave  full  scope  to  Demosthenes'  tendency  to  ni^mtntation. 
From  the  literary  point  of  view  this  tendency  is  a  mistake, 
because  the  periietual  argument  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
reader's  power  of  attention  ;  and  from  a  practical  ]ioint  of  view 
it  is  also  a  fault,  because  it  inspires  the  distrust  which  excessiva 
cleverness  arousea  Demosthenes'  conclusions  nmy  be  rightj 
but  if  he  had  been  employed  on  the  other  aide  he  would  pro- 
bably have  proved  his  ease  quite  as  conclusi\'c]y. 

It  is  this  over-anxiety  to  prove  his  point  which  compels  us  to 
mnk  Demosthenes  as  a  logographcr  below  Lysias  or  Hyperides. 
Jtis  not  that  Demosthenes  is  incapable  of  simple  and  easy  narra- 
tive. The  first  of  the  private  speeches  of  this  period,  that  against 
Couon,i3  pioof  to  the  contrary.  The  speech  in  its  j^iniple  statement 
of  the  assault  and  battery  which  gave  rise  to  the  action  is  quite 
as  effective  as  anything  in  Lysias,  while  the  language  is  not  only 
as  gmceful  as  that,  of  L}sias,  but  is  powerful  to  a  degree  attained 
only  by  Demosthenes.  Moreover,  the  ethos  is  good.  The  com- 
plainant, Aiiston,  leaves  on  one  the  impression  of  being  a 
thoroughly  inoffensive  citizen,  so  inoffensive,  indeed,  and  so 
orthodoxly  respectable,  that  there  is  Bomething  comic  in  the 
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bare  supposition  tbat  he  could  possibly  have  commenced  a  fight 
Avhidv  had  for  its  wsutta  that  he  was  carried  home,  and  his 
"  iiiiftlier  rushed  out  and  the  women  set  xip  such  a  crying  and 
wailing  that  some  of  the  neighbours  sent  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter."  ^ 

All  thia  IB  more  than  worthy  of  Lyaias.  But  it  h  isolated 
among  the  epeeches  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
only  instance  which  showa  that  Demosthcnfvg'  touch  could  he 
light.  In  hia  pohtical  orations,  certainly,  his  irony  takes  its 
colour  from  the  dominant  tone  of  these  speeches,  and  hecomea 
Bomewhat  grim  }  but  in  the  private  speeches  it  Bometimes 
bec<"n  s  bright  and  quite  delightful.  One  speech,  the  first 
ag;i;.iC  Boeotua  (the  second  is  pseudo-Demosthenic),  is,  as  a 
wholu,  cast  in  a  lighter  vein  than  is  usual  with  Domoathenea. 
This  speech  involves  a  poiut  of  Attic  law  which  has  only  lately 
been  properly  understood.^  It  seems  that  for  a  child  at  Athens 
to  be  legitimate,  and  to  exercise  the  lights  of  citizenship,  it  was 
only  necessary  that  the  parents,  both  being  Athenian  citizens, 
aliotild  have  been  formally  affianced,  and  this  even  if  the  father 
was  already  fully  married.  In  tlie  present  case,  the  complainantj, 
Jlantitheus,  was  the  eon  of  the  full  wife,  and  the  defeiidunt, 
B(BDtuSf  the  son  of  the  half  wifa  The  latter,  however,  had 
assumed,  in  lieu  of  his  proper  name,  Bceotus,  the  name  Manti- 
theus,  and  this  forma  the  subject  of  the  action,  A  real  griev- 
ance was  involved,  for  at  Athena  a  man's  full  legal  title  consisted 
of  his  own  name,  hia  father's,  and  the  name  of  his  township.  Aa, 
then,  the  titles  of  the  real  and  the  false  Mantitheus  would  in  all 
legal  and  other  documents  be  precisely  the  same,  inextricable 
confusion  would  be  the  result.  "  Mantitheus,  son  of  Mantias  of 
Thoricus,"  is  condemned  to  a  fine,  and  each  legal  owner  of  the 
title  says  it  is  the  other  man  who  ia  fined.  "  Mantitheus,  son 
of  Mantias  of  Thoricus,"  is  appointed  by  lot  to  office,  and  each 
man  says  it  is  he  who  is  appointed,  with  the  result,  as  the  com- 
plainant says,^  that  "  we  shall  abuse  each  other^  and  the  success- 
ful talker  will  get  the  office."  The  difficulties  of  this  kind 
which  might  ensue  are  developed  in  a  tone  of  subdued  humour 
by  Deraostheneg,  and  with  a  fertility  of  imaginationj  which  ia 
really  due  to  his  legal  knowledge,  but  is  worthy  of  the  "Comedy 
of  Errors,"  and  the  coucluding  apjM^al  to  "you  tiresome  Boeotua  " 
ia  conceived  in  the  same  light  strain. 

But  if  these  two, speeches,  against  Conon  and  against  Bceotua, 
ihow  tiiat  Demosthenes  was  capable  of  simple  narrative,  eifectiT« 

^  Seonedf '■  Tratu.,  ▼.  174.  '  See  Buer'i  "Dni  Studiea." 

»  Kennedy,  258.  ^ 
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eiliM,  mid  Jeliglitful  humour,  his  other  speeches  show  oquolly 
dearly  that  he  did  not  of  ten  allow  himself  to  give  rein  to  thia 
capacity.  The  latest  of  the  private  orations,  that  against  Eubu- 
lides,  has  not  received  the  orator's  tinishing  touches,  and  tho 
two  which  chronologically  immediately  precede  it,  those  against 
PantaenetuB  and  ^Nausiinachus,  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the 
authoi^s  heart  was  in  political  speaking  whilst  he  was  writing 
them. 

The  speech  for  Phonnio,  which  is  coDsidered  to  he  Demos 
thenes'  best  private  oration,  shows  how  completely  he  trusted 
to  argument  rather  than  to  any  other  means  of  producing  con- 
viction. Humour  there  is  none,  l^arrative  has  no  independeni 
footing,  but  is  chopped  into  bits  and  served  up  solely  for  thf 
sake  of  tho  argument,  and  the  argument  goes  on  with  a 
meclianical  precision  which  is  somewhat  deadening.  The 
seriousness  of  the  speech  darkens  into  scorn  at  times,  hut  never 
brightens  into  light  or  gracefulness.  Finally,  thia  argunieuta- 
tion  ruins  the  ethos  of  the  speech.  Phorraiois  made  out  tti  be 
gooii  and  Apollodorus  biid  ;  but  Demosthenes  is  not  content  to 
convey  tlie&e  impressions  in  the  most  effective  way — ^that  is,  in- 
directly :  his  technical  power,'  which  in  this  speech  is  developed 
to  the  utmost,  is  too  strong  to  permit  hira  to  do  that.  He  has 
the  case  so  thoroughly  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  law  bo  com- 
pletely at  his  iingcr-cndsj  that  he  can  como  into  court  and 
sirajdy  demonstrate  that  Conon  is  an  Iionourable  man  and 
Apnllodorus  a  treacherous  and  insolent  villain.  Unfortunately, 
however,  mathematical  demonstrations  do  not  appeal  to  one's 
emotions,  and  so  the  ethos  of  this  speech  fails  of  its  object. 

It  is  possible  that  but  for  two  facts  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  ethos  of  this  speech  would  have  been  less  patent  to  us. 
I'irst,  Demosthenes  in  a  later  speech  reverses  the  characters  of 
Piioniiio  and  Apollodoriia  as  given  in  his  speech  for  Pliormio ; 
and,  secondly,  we  possess  the  speoch.  The  speech  in  question 
is  the  first  against  Stophanus,  and  was  composed  by  Deinoa- 
thenoa  for  Apollodorua  to  bo  used  in  prosecuting  Stephanus 
(one  of  Demosthenes'  witnesses  in  the  previous  trial)  for  per- 
jury. In  the  absence  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  thia 
sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes  has  seemed 
Bo  strange  that  in  antiquity  it  gave  rise  very  naturally  to  various 
stories  not  to  the  credit  of  Demosthenes,  So  strongly  has  it 
been  fell  by  modern  students  of  Demosthenes  to  reflect  on  tha 
honour  of  Demosthenes  that  the  speech  has  been  on  this  ground 
tejected  as  not  geuuine,     Gut  the  speoch  is  both  marked  by  tha 
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poiver  of  Demosthenes  and  responds  to  the  finer  test  of  the  law 
of  rhythm,  so  that  it  must  he  acet^pted  as  genuine.  Ncr,  if  we 
cla53  the  other  specclies  for  Apollodorus  amongst  tlj6  pseudo 
Demnsthoiiic  fc'roup,  to  which  they  belong,  can  we  accept  the 
explanation  that  Demosthenes  formed  an  early  and  lasting  con 
neetion  with  Ai>ollodorus,  composed  many  epeeches  for  iiira,  hut 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  so  tltlivered  the  speech  for  Phormio 
ayaiiist  him,  and  then  finally  became  reconciled  with  him,  and 
Again  composed  a  speech,  the  present  one,  for  him. 

Demosthenes,  however,  was  alwaya  anxious  to  divert  the 
theoiic  fund  to  military  purposes,  and  it  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  lie  composed  this  speech  for  Apoliodorus,  Apollodorua 
Bucceedcd  in  persuading  the  senate  that  the  assembly  should 
have  the  power  of  deciding  whetlier  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
stflte  should  be  devoted  to  the  theoricon  or  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. From  this  coincidence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Bpeech  for  ApoUodocus  against  Stuphauus  was  the  price  Demoa- 
thenea  paid  in  order  to  obtain  Apoliodorus'  support  for  his 
politicnl  pchcnio.  Whether  this  explanation  ho  accepted  or 
not,  the  evidence  as  we  have  it  ia  not  enough  to  wairant  us  in 
coiidenniing  Demosthenes.  Further,  to  return  to  the  purely 
literary  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may  conclude  that  it  wa« 
becauFe  neither  Phormio  nor  Apollodonis  deserved  the  strong 
characters  which  Demosthenes  gives  thera  in  the  speech  for 
Phormio,  that  in  that  speech  he  found  it  advisable  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  teehuical  power  of  wliich  he  was  so  consummate 
a  master,  and  winch  is  there  developed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ethos. 

We  now  come  to  the  political  orations  of  Demosthenes.  These 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  Tlicre  are  first  the  deliberative 
speeches  properly  so  called,  the  demegories,  which  comprise  both 
groups  of  the  PliilippicSj  and  hy  wliich  Demosthenes  is  best 
known  :  next  tlie  speeches  coraposfid  by  Demosthenes,  and  some- 
times delivered  hy  him,  as  syiiegonis  for  other  peuple.  With 
the  latter  class,  consisting  of  the  sjieeches  against  Androtion, 
lrf=ptines.  Timocrates,  and  Arislocratcs,  we  will  begin. 

These  three  speeches,  together  ivith  tliat  against  the  law  of 
Leptines,  which  we  slinll  consider  separately,  are  dilTerentLiited 
from  the  demegories  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  purely  political, 
but  are  mainly  concerned  with  points  of  constitutional  law. 
They  lluis  forma  genus  of  sjieech  intennediatein  nature  between 
the  purely  h'gal  charjicter  of  the  private  orations  and  the  purely 
pciiiical  character  of  the  demegories ;  and  at  the  same  time  thel 
Biake  the  stepping-gtoue  by  which  Demosthenes  passed  * 
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logography  to  polities.  Marking  as  they  do  a  period  wheu 
Demosthenes  had  as  yet  established  no  independent  footing  in 
politics,  they  naturaHy  cease  when  Demosthenes  becomes  cj-tab- 
iished  as  a  statesman  {i.e.  at  the  time  of  the  second,  group  of 
Philippics). 

The  difference  between  these  speeches  and  the  demegories 
doee  not  rest  merely  on  these  external  differences.  There  is 
also  a  difference  of  style  between  them  analogous  to  the  difference 
between  the  political  and  the  private  orations.  On  the  one 
harid,  they  do  not,  like  the  demegories,  treat  of  the  highest 
subjects  of  oratory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orator  has  the 
power  to  appeal  to  patriotic  and  allied  sentiments,  which  to  the 
])urely  forensic  orator  is  comparatively  denied.  This  difference 
of  subject  produces,  or  ought  to  produce,  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference ill  style,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  racrita  nf  Deinosthenea 
as  1111  artist  that  ho  can  and  do&s  invest  each  kind  of  subject 
with  the  style  which  is  artistically  proper  to  it.  The  range  of 
power  which  enabled  Demosthenes  to  vary  his  style  so  com- 
pletely in  this  manner  is  in  itself  proof  that  he  possessed  many 
excellences.  Examination  will  show  that,  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  as  well  as  in  his  private  speeches,  he  attains  the  higlieat 
excellence. 

Typical  of  Demosthenes'  constitutional  speeches  at  their  beat 
is  the  speech  against  the  law  of  Leptinea.  Aphep?ion  and 
Ctesippus  wishing  to  repeal  this  law,  employed  respectively 
Phormio  and  Demosthenes  to  speak  for  them,  Phormio  opened 
tlie  case,  and  Demosthenes,  who  thus  appeared  as  synegorus  in 
a  political  case  for  the  first  time  (ao,  355),  followed  with  this 
pf>ciich,  which  is  accordingly  techuiadly  called  a  deuterology.^ 
The  law  of  Leptines  abolished  once  and  for  ever  the  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  various  Athenians  from  the  expensive  ami  burden- 
some duties  of  the  choregia  and  other  "liturgies."  A  snbject  of 
this  kind  does  not  admit  of  the  impissioned  flights  of  eloquence 
which  the  approach  of  a  national  calamity  would  demand.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  permit  the  orator  to  appeal  to  llie  honour, 
the  gratitude,  and  the  good  name  of  the  country,  and  Uy  cjiil  for 
the  jwstponement  of  niitgardly  parpimony  to  moral  ofiligations. 
To  this  level  of  honourable  patriutism  and  political  murality 
Demosthenes  keeps  the  speech  all  through  ;  and  it  is  its  eleva- 
tion of  tone  and  scntinrent  which  has  gained  for  this  speech, 
much  of  ittj  high  repittatioii.     The  language  in  which  be  clothes 

^  The  writflr  of  »  douterology  wm  not  expected  to  deal  syiteinRtically  with 
tke  whole  of  tbe  opponent'ji  c&te,  bat  exercued  Jxk  own  diicretioa  in  th9 
vfaoice  of  point!  to  dilate  upon. 
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these  pentiinents,  is  like  them,  quiet  and  unexapi^erated  throuc;h- 
out.  When  tlie  nionieiit  comes  for  praisin.:T  the  merite  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  tho  exemptions  in  qiieption  in  the  past,  hia 
style  appropriately  becomes  some^vhat  epideictic  ;  but  elsewhnre 
hia  lanf,'iia;,'e  is  never  bolder  or  struuyer  than  the  treatment  o£ 
the  subject  requires. 

Although,  however,  the  fithoa  is  thus  successfully  developed, 
the  reasoning  is  by  no  means  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia 
close  and  eirectivo,  but  it  is  not  thrust  undiUy  forward.  The 
desire  to  prove  his  point  does  not  mislead  him  into  redncing 
everything  to  an  ar^^uneut  ;  a:id  tlie  same  absujice  of  constraint 
is  vifiiblo  in  his  fp-edon;  of  arrangement  and  hiiS  looseness,  jier- 
haps  oven  carelessness,  of  connection.  The  ease  and  grace  of 
the  speech  lias  caused  it  lo  be  compared  to  the  work  of  Lysiaa 
in  style.  But  althon^^di  the  eimihirity  is  undoubtedly  m'nat, 
the  points  of  diifereuco  are  impurtant.  The  art  of  Lysias  con- 
sists in  writing  in  a  {simple  easy  style,  which  apparently  anybody, 
certainly  the  man  in  whoso  mouth  the  speech  is  put,  might  use. 
In  the  speech  of  Dcraosthenes,  howflver>  there  is  no  pretence  of 
this  kind  The  work  is  a  work  of  art,  and  is,  without  attempt 
at  disguise,  the  work  of  a  {>ractised  and  skilfvd  orator. 

Jloreoverj  tho  style  of  Lysias  is  always  graceful,  but  it  is 
always  slender.  The  oratory  of  Demostlienea  has  more  flesh  on 
his  bones  J  its  forms  are  fuller  and  rounder.  This  is  the  case 
even  with  the  speech  again.st  tho  law  of  Leptines,  which  in 
thi.s  respect  is  less  developed  than  the  remainder  of  the  set  of 
speeches  to  which  it  belongs.  Variety  of  exprej;sion,  wealth  of 
words,  and  the  use  of  nictapliors  all  help  to  give  more  substance 
to  the  speeches  against  Timocrates  (B.C.  353)  and  Aristocratea 
(b.c.  352),  while  in  the  latter  the  professiomil  skill  of  Demoa- 
thenes  has  been  employed  in  further  sniootbiug  the  transitions 
from  one  part  of  the  speech  to  another. 

The  demegoriea  fall  into  two  groups — those  delivered  by  De- 
mosthenes before  B.C.  349,  while  he  was  yet  bidding  for  power, 
and  those  delivered  when  he  had  becume  a  politician  of  some 
consequence  {i.e.  after  b.c.  346). 

The  speeches  on  tJie  Jfavy  Boards  (a  0.  354),  for  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  (d.o.  353),  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians  (aa 
350)  are  the  Bpeeclics  of  a  young  politician  trying  to  bring 
himself  into  notice.  Tho  speech  ou  the  Navy  Boards,  delivered 
when  Demosthenr.R  was  thirty  years  of  age,  is  pructical  and 
sensible  The  other  two  speeches  display  considerable  courage 
in  advocating  unpopular  views.  In  style,  theae  three  8^>eecbe4 
are  very  similar,  though  the  last  is  perhaps  the  most  inferior. 
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Their  common  feature  is  their  ThuRyditlean  cliaractor.  They 
are  in  pasMges  artificial,  harsh,  iliffieult,  and  even  ohscure.'' 
BrmbLless  the  iniitatinii  of  Thucydiiles  was  intentional  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes,  who  wished  to  transfer  to  his  o%vn  speeches 
the  brevity,  the  compression,  the  force,  and  the  sting  of  the 
historian,  but  had  not  yet  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  be  im- 
pressive without  being  obscure.  In  later  times  the  influence  of 
Isocrates  counteracted  that  of  ThucyJidea  on  Denioethenea,  and 
the  result  ia  that,  while  these  speeches  are  more  forcible  than  the 
Bpeeeh  again?t  the  law  of  Leptinep,  they  are  more  clurasy  than 
the  later  demegories.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  influence  of 
Tliucydides,  which  here  is  so  plain,  persisted  throughout  the 
oratory  of  Detnoathenos.  The  eevere  stylo,  of  which  Thncy- 
didea  and  Antipho7i  are  representatives,  trusted  much  more  to 
the  effect  of  single  worcle  than  of  the  sentence ;  and,  that  these 
cardinal  Mords  may  have  the  more  efleot,  they  are  thrown  into  un- 
usual and  enjpliatic  positions.  This  means  of  gaining  eniphnsig 
wa3  one  which  Demostlienes  would  never  forego  j  anil  herein  he 
differs  from  Lysias,  who  sacrifices  less  to  emphasis  ;  and  still  more 
from  Isocrates,  whose  dominant  motivu  is  a  clearnefs  and  trana- 
parency  of  sentence  against  which  abnormal  disposition  of  words 
would  mil  it-ate. 

The  fij-st  group  of  tlie  Philippics  further  includes  the  ¥iii. 
Philippic  (b.c.  351)  and  the  Olyntluacs '^  (h.o.  349).  These 
speeches  were  designed  to  waken  the  Athenians  to  the  danger 
which  Philip's  growing  power  threatened  them  with,  and  to 
arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  active  measures  to 
meet  the  danger.^  Demosthenes,  however,  was  still  far  from 
rivalling  Eubnlus,  who  then  directed  the  fortunes  of  Athens, 
and  these  orations  consequently,  like  the  earlier  demegories, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  speeches  of  an  unsupported  speaker. 

The  first  impression  left  by  these  ppeeches  on  the  reader  is 
their  intenKo  earneatneas.  Whether  iJemosthenes  is  stating  a 
danger,  exposing  the  means  of  resistance,  rebuking  the  indo- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  or  enconraging  them  yet  to  resist,  tliia 
terrible  earnestness  is  always  present  In  this  respect,  the 
speeches  are  doubtless  a  true  reflection  of  the  man's  character. 


*  E.ff.  on  t.lie  NaTal  BortcI,  4,  5,  13,  36,  The  constrncitioQ  of  the  neuter 
»rtio]»  with  tlio  infinitive  or  with  the  genitive  is  TlmcyilideHii. 

*  The  pro]>er  onier  of  theOlyolliiacs  ia  a  questinti  b«loit°;irig  rattier  to  the 
literaturt:  of  hiisiory  tliari  to  the  history  01  literature,  atid  does  itot  fteeni 
camWp  of  any  very  satisfHctory  aettlement. 

*  The  Bubjt-ct-niHtter  of  these  speeuheji  belongs  to  Greek  Mstory,  nnd  oan- 
neqtii-nij  ttie  reader  it  nierred  fur  ibeir  ouuteuba  to  som*  hiatoiitta  g{ 
Greece. 
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Mouificcnt  towards  the  state,  s;enerous  and  tender-hearted  aa 
ho  was  to  his  poor  relations,  DcmcisthcQcs,  the  watonh-i nicer 
and  hard  worker,  was  not  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  He  was 
too  much  concentrated  on  his  work  to  he  social,  and  we  should 
wrong  his  memory  to  imagiaQ  him  as  ever  entertaining  ot 
amxieing. 

These  speeches  and  the  demegoriea  generally  have,  then,  a 
distinct  and  remarkable  ethos,  but  it  is  not  an  ethos  consciously, 
and  as  it  were  artificially,  imparted  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lysias'  speeches.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  feeling  in- 
spired in  the  reader  by  a  man  who  is  plainly  speaking  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  who  mingles  with  bis  work  no  thought 
for  himstdf,  no  wish  for  aught  but  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  honour  of  his  country. 

The  e.nrnestne.«»  which  inspires  this  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity, unselfishness  and  patriotism  of  Demosthenes  is  a  quality 
which,  easily  appreciated,  has  at  all  times  largely  contributed  to 
the  fame  which  be  justly  enjoys.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
this  very  quality  which  sets  to  his  power  limits  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go  either  in  rnnge  or  in  height.  Demosthenes'  oratory 
is  of  the  kind  which  can  ie.s  yon  with  it  or  crushes  you,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  soar.  Its  loftiest  height  is  rather  a  moral  than 
an  oratorical  one,  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  an  elevated  trust  (supported  by  argument) 
in  political  morality.  What  concentration  and  earnestness  can 
attain  to  is  attained^  but  above  this  plane  his  eloquence  scarcely 
rises. 

Demosthnnea'  is  not  the  power  to  excite  to  tears  or  move  to 
laughter,  still  less  to  mingle  tears  and  latigliter.  His  earnestness 
neither  needed  tlie  one  nor  allowed  of  the  other.  Laughter 
may  be  a  legitimate  relief  in  modern  oratory,  as  in  modern 
tragedy,  but  it  is  no  more  to  be  looked  for  in  Demosthenes  than 
in  jEschylus.  In  this  respect  the  great  Athenian  orator  and 
the  great  Athenian  dramatist  may  well  be  compared.  The 
work  of  each  is  of  simple  structure  as  compared  with  the  com- 
plexity of  corresponding  modern  work,  and  is  suffused,  or  rnther 
overshadowed,  by  the  gloom  of  impending  calamity.  In  both 
cases  the  only  relief  to  this  oppressive  apprehension  is  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  humour  (e.f7.thc  Kurse  in iEschylus),  which,  how- 
ever, it?elf  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  grim  ;  ais,  for  instance, 
when  Demosthenes  assures  tl  r  Philippising  orators  that  they 
are  really  much  indebted  to  him  :  if  there  were  no  opposition  to 
Philip,  they  would  have  nobody  to  protect  them  from  Philip 
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Irony,*  sarcftsm,  Batire.  nnd  parody  are  the  forms  in  wliich  hia 
BUrcharged  feelinfrs  f\nii  relief,  Even  thus  he  often  relapses  into 
a  hitterueas  which  harmonisea,  indeed,  with  the  tono  of  the 
.speech,  bnt  evidently  troubles  instead  of  relieving  the  orator 
himwlf,  find  only  intensifies  instead  of  lightening  the  prevailing 
gloom.  Tliii>  Ire  !a«hes  the  Athenian  craving  for  news.  "Newsl 
"Why,  could  there  h«  greater  news  than  a  man  of  Macei Ionia 
Bubdiung  Athenians  and  directing  the  affairs  of  Greece  t"' 
Of  their  carpet-knights,  who  were  fonder  of  conducting  pro- 
cessiiina  in  the  market-place  at  home  than  war  abroad,  he  saya 
with  scorn,  "  Like  puppet-makers,  you  elect  your  infantry  and 
cavalry  officers  for  the  market-place,  not  for  war."  ^  So,  too, 
where  he  cuttingly  remarks  that  their  generala'  courage  was 
shown  in  rather  facing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  than 
die  in  battle.*  Scorn,  indignation,  anger,  and  disdain  are  the 
feelings  which  he  evokes  to  diversify  and  to  give  point  to  hia 
forebodings. 

Equally  con.'sonant  is  it  with  his  earnestness  that  petty  graces 
or  ambitious  ornament  he  alike  despises.  His  oratory  is  clothed 
in  its  strengtli  alone.  As  FeniJloii  says,  "  C'est  le  bon  sena  qui 
parle,  sans  autre  omemeiit  que  sa  force."  Without  grace  his 
oratory  distinctly  is  not ;  hut  it  is  not  the  grace  of  Lysias'  slim 
and  slender  beauty  ;  it  is  the  grace  which  accompanies  the  exer- 
cise of  perfect  strenL^th.  Demostiieties  has  grace,  though  scarcely 
graces.  His  form:*,  thuiigh  rounder  and  fuller,  as  we  have  said, 
tliaii  those  of  Lj'sias,  are  made  so  by  the  addition  of  muscle,  not 
of  useless  flesh.  That  is  to  sar,  hiR  style  includes  every  "figure" 
known  to  oratory,  and  these  figures  are  used  never  idly  or  for 
show,  but  always  to  contribute  to  the  force  of  the  speech. 

Thus  he  is  very  fond  of  antitheses  ;  not  in  the  sense  that  he 
18  perpetually  using  them,  hut  that  he  uses  them  as  though  ha 
loved  them,  making  them  very  sharp,  and  bringing  tliera  down 
with  tremendous  eil'ect  j  aa  when  he  siimmnriscs  the  situation  in 
B.C.  351,  "The  beginning  of  this  war  wns  to  chastise  Philip, 
the  end  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  his  attacks."  ^  For  the 
expression  of  the  stronger  emotions  nllitcration  is  adapteiL  It 
arrests  and  directs  the  attention  to  the  words  which  convey  the 
anger,  irony,  or  emotion,  and  thereby  increases  the  effect.    Poly- 

*  £.;!.  Phil.  iii.  66 :  kqXiSj'  y   ol  roXXol  vw  a.T(CS.-ii<j>aatv  '^ptvrQv  x*^"''™ 

'  rhiL  ii.  10  (Kennedy's  trani. J 

'  To.,  a6.  *  Jh.,  47. 

*  lb.,  43,  Dtimosiheneii'  affection  fornntitheiiB  i;iv«!Btbe  poinl;  to  Timocln 
Irony  when  he  describes  him  n*  oOSirurore  'LyriStiw  ciVu»'  ovUm  (tbt 
Mtroet,  Meitieke,  Frag.  Com.  Med.,  p.  S9S). 
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eyndetoB,  drawing  oat  and  prolonging  the  effect  of  an  ennraera 
tion,  rendera  it  all  tlie  more  inipreasive  ;  while  pavnlipsis,  Le. 
the  omission  of  what  mi^ht  be  taken  into  accmjnt,  gives  the 
impression  of  fairnc&s  and  reserved  power. ^  Characteristic  of 
DemoPllienes,  as  compared  with  earlier  orators,  is  his  use  of 
aiiadiplosis,  t.e.  the  repetition  of  a  word  for  emphasis,  as,  e.g. 
in  Shakeepeare,  "Oh,  horrible  !  oh,  hnrrible  1  most  hon-ildti !  "^ 
Anaphora*  and  antistrophe  * — the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  euocessiva  clauses — asyndeton,* 
apostrophe,  feigned  objections,  questions,  exclamations,  and 
auosiopesis  are  all  hroii^^ht  into  play  by  Demosthenea  when 
anything  is  to  be  gained  by  using  them. 

Eefore  proceeding  to  consider  the  second  group  of  Philippics, 
we  must  deal  with  the  speech  again&t  Midias  (written  B.o.  349), 
Demostlicnes  while  disehnrging  his  duties  as  choregus  was  in- 
sulted and  assaulteil  in  the  theatre  by  Midias,  an  ancient  enemy. 
The  assembly,  which  was  held  in  tlie  theatre  immediately  after 
the  plays  to  give  a  preliminary  det^isiou  on  such  disputes  as 
might  arise  out  of  the  plays,  decided  in  Demosthenes*  favour, 
and  it  was  now  for  Deiuosthenes  to  take  further  legal  proceed- 
ings. As  Demosthenes  was  at  this  time  just  succeeding  in  hia 
long  endeavour  to  rise  into  notice  as  a  statesman,  it  was  natural 
th:it  he  should  feel  it  iinjiossible  to  quietly  submit  to  the  affront 
BO  publicly  and  outrageously  put  upon  hinL  But  Midias  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  therefore  of  power.  It  was  consequently 
no  easy  matter,  as  Demosthenes  firtmd,  to  bring  him  to  jijstica 
Midias  managed  to  delay  tlie  trial  by  instigating  various  vexa- 
tious suits  against  Demostlienea,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  he 
gained  a  delay,  whicli  was  long  enough  to  make  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  popular  indignation  against  him  had  subsided 
into  indifference.  Tlie  result  wfis  tliat  Demosthenes,  who  for 
long  strenuously  refused  to  accc]»t  any  mediation,  at  length  saw 
that^  as  far  as  rehabilitating  his  dignity  was  concerned,  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  trial  would  be  quite  ineffectual.     At  the  same 

*  In  PhiL  lii.  26,  alliieiution  (of  *,  conveying  a  ngeri,  polyfiyndetcm  (repeti- 
tion of  the  ica.1),  mid  paralipiia  nil  occur  : — 'OXwffov  fnif  Sij  leal  MtOtLvijv  xai 
AtroWwviav  teal  Jtio  Kai  TpidKom^a  iriXus  iwl  OpifKiii  ^i-^,  &s  dirdtraj  oCruft 

"■'  Ji.tj.  Ohm.  ii.  10;  oi5  ^4^  fariv,  ol'<  IffTLi/  S>  ifSpa  ' AOrffoioi, 

*  JS.ff.  Of.  it  31 :  \iyu  Stj  KfipdXaioy^  jrdtTai  th^iipfcv  a^'  iauv  (KarrOi  ^« 
ri  tffov'  vdirrat  i^i^vai  Kara  fiipos  k.t.X. 

*  E.g.  Phil.  i.  27 :  ra^iipx^v^  rap'  ijit.wv.  lirTdpx<»fS  *"op'  i>iiw». 

*  Tlje  breathless  iwyndetou,  which  hwa  no  tim<j  for  ooujuuctions,  ia  b«< 
known  by  Cxesiir'a  "Veoi,  vidi,  vioi."  It  may  also  b»  a^ed,  a«  by  Julian,  t* 
point  a  pieco  of  wit :  tyvav,  dviyyup,  Kanlymair- 
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time  the  fall  of  Olynthua  necessitated  peace,  and  Demosthenes 
could  not  refuse  to  co-operate  for  this  object  with  Eubulus,  who, 
nioreover,  was  active  in  mediating  between  Demosthenes  nnc 
Midias.  Doulitlos&,  also,  the  prospect  of  public  eniploymetit  in 
negotiating  the  peace,  as  well  as  his  patriotisiu,  had  some  effect 
in  inducing  Demosthenes  to  necept  the  compromise. 

Tims  the  speech  against  Midiaa,  though  written,  was  never 
deliveredj  and  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds,  from  the  facts  of 
the  case,  for  the  more  or  less  absurd  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  Demosthenes  in  connection  with  it.  The  speech, 
as  we  have  it,  is  unfinished  in  many  pLices,  but  its  power  ia 
nevertheless  undeniiible.  Written  by  Demostlienes  while  he 
was  yet  smarting  throughout  his  sensitive  nature  under  tlio 
insult  put  upon  him,  this  speech  ia  the  blow  which  ho  returns 
to  his  assailant.  Every  means  which  his  eloquence  suggests, 
which  his  skill  affords  him,  which  his  experience  had  accumu- 
lated, is  brought  into  play  to  give  force  and  weight  to  hia 
strokes.  All  hough  the  matter  was  essentially  a  personal  one, 
the  assault  was  also  an  outrage  upon  the  people  wliuse  repre- 
sentative Demosthenes  wa-s  as  choregus.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  was  naturally  the  one  which  Demosthenes  cliose  to  put 
upon  it,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  do  su  he  assumes  the  style 
which  in  its  weiglit  and  dignity  is  characteristic  of  the  deme- 
gories.  It  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  Athenians,  and  according  to 
the  usage  of  tlie  law-courts  of  Athens,  inconsistent  with  this 
object  or  with  tliis  style  that  DemosLheneg  should  launch  forth 
into  a  long  invective  against  the  life  and  manners  of  Midias. 
But  to  no  orator,  however  great,  is  it  given,  to  descend  to  per- 
sonalities without  paying  the  penalty  thereof  by  degradation 
to  tlie  level  of  his  subject.  Therefore,  to  all  times,  as  to  us,  the 
Bpeech  against  Midiaa  must  seem,  great  as  it  technically  is, 
below  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes 

At  the  age  uf  forty,  Demosthenes,  supported  by  the  war  party, 
and  co-operating  with  Hyperides,  Hegesippus,  and  others,  was 
now  (ao.  344)  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  of  power,  and  for 
the  tir-^t  time  a  staiesnian  of  acknowledged  rank.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  second  group  of  Philippics,  consisting  of  the  speech 
ou  the  Peace  (ao,  346) ;  the  Second  Philippic  (B.C.  344) ;  the 
speech  on  the  Chersonese  (B.a  341);  ^^'^  the  Third  Philippic 
(B.a  341).  Of  the  siieech  on  the  Peace  and  the  Second  Piii- 
lippic  little  need  ha  said  hut  that  in  point  of  style  they  belong 
tu  this  period.  The  speoch  on  the  Choreonese  is  interesting  aa 
being  the  deniegory  which  is  least  open  to  the  charge  of  a  want 
of  couclusivenesn  in  its  reasoning.     Demosthenes'  inferiority 
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elsewlii?re  in  this  respect  is  in  part  doubtless  due  to  his  deB- 
ciency  in  ni«tliod.  The  earlier  orators  secured  a  certain  timonnt 
of  cloiirne.'is  and  orgaiiisation  by  means  of  a  fornuil  and  artificial 
division  of  u  speech  into  such  parta  aa  intfoduction,  narrative, 
argument,  and  conclusion.  These  divisions  Isoeus  broke  up, 
or,  more  strictly  speakiti<,',  he  broke  do^vn  the  division  between 
narrative  and  arj^urnenL  Deraoathenea  follo;ved  the  example  cf 
his  master,  aiul  left  only  the  introduction  and  the  couclusioj 
untouched.  But  although  he  deserted  the  old  arrangement,  ha 
introduced  nothing  to  take  its  place.  If  he  announces  a  pkn 
at  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  he  does  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  more 
often  he  announces  no  plan  at  all.  He  thus  is  at  liberty  to 
interrupt  his  argument  and  then  resume  it,  repeat  himself^  or 
fail  to  resume  the  argument  thus  interrupted.  Tliat  is  to  say. 
he  has  abandoned  the  artificial  method  without  attaining  to  L 
logical  arrangement. 

Partly  also  in  his  want  of  conclusiveness  we  see  the  limits 
on  the  intellectual  side  wbich  were  imposed  on  him  by  his  ea^ 
neatness.  On  tho  emotional  side  we  have  seen  that  his  earnest- 
ness confines  him  to  scorn,  indignation,  and  other  stormy  displays 
appropriate  to  the  presage  of  calamity.  On  the  intellectual  side 
the  contcntrafcton  which  his  earnestness  leads  to  gives  him  a 
much,  clearer  apprehension  of  what  he  wants  than  of  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  conceivably  brought  forward  against  it. 
He  sees  things  from  his  own  side  with  perfect  distinctness^  but 
he  makes  little  attempt  to  place  himself  at  the  opposite  point  of 
view  and  work  from  that.  On  the  otlier  hand,  concentration 
gives  force.  He  does  not  weaken  his  attack  by  dividing  it,  but 
throws  his  whole  force  into  pressing  his  one  point.  If  he  sees 
only  his  own  side  of  the  matteT,  he  sees  that  all  the  more  clearly ; 
and  if  he  does  not  render  his  own  position  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, he  at  least  succeeds  in  making  his  ideas  and  his  feelings 
clear  to  his  hearers  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception. 
Finally,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  his  earnestness  and  con- 
centration give  to  his  speeches  the  unity  they  possess,  while  his 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  either  a  logical  or  an  artitieifd 
arrangement  leaves  liini  at  liberty  to  arrange  his  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  dictates  of  his  instinct  as  an  artist 

In  connectinn  with  the  subject  of  arrangement,  it  may  be 
observed  that  an  oration,  like  a  tragedy,  at  Athens  usually  ter- 
minated in  tlie  sinijilest  and  ^quietest  of  strains.  This  jtractice, 
which  is  observed  by  Demo.*thenc8,  is  noted  as  unpractical  by 
Lord  Brougham  ;*  and  undoubtedly,  for  the  jmrposes  of  raising 
1  Works,  ™,  25.  184. 
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entlmsiostic  cheerinfj,  somcthin{»  more  in  the  nature  of  a  bravura 
Bute  13  required.  But  to  see  clearly  how  utterly  impossible  any 
Buch  ending  is  for  Demosthenes,  we  have  only  to  Itok  at  the 
Third  Philippic.  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  all 
Demosthenes'  deniej^ories.  It  coutmina  passages  of  the  very 
grandest  omtoricnl  power.*  It  is  tliroughoiit  siid  and  solemn, 
with  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  a  funeral  miirch.  It  is  the 
music  with  which  Greek  freedom  went  down  into  the  grave. 
Could  such  a  speech  conclude  amid  clieeral  Notliing  mora 
self  conscious  and  unlike  Deraosthene?,  nothing  in  worse  taste 
or  more  vulgar  could  he  suggested.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
wortliily  end  such  a  speech,  and  that  is  the  aimplo  way  in 
which  Dernosthenes  ended  it.^ 

Tlie  speech  on  the  Embris.'?y  (b.c.  344)  largely  resembles  the 
speech  against  Midias.  As  a  display  of  teclinical  power,  and  as 
a  move  in  tlje  game  of  politics,  it  possesses  nil  the  merit  which 
DemoBthenes,  when  personally  touched,  might  ho  eKpeeted. 
to  show ;  but  otherwise  it  does  not  increase  our  respect  for 
hiin«* 
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DBMOSTHBNKS;   THIRU   PERIOD — SPEECH   OM   TffB   CROWN. 

Tub  interval  (ro.  341—330)  between  the  second  and  third 
periods  of  Demosthenes'  literary  career  is  not  represented  by 
any  of  the  oratioua  that  have  come  down  to  us.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  because  Demosthenes  delivered  no  speeches  at  that  time. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  probiibly  more  active  aa  a  statesman 
and  an  orator  at  this  than  at  any  other  time  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  time  of  the  final  atiugglc  which  ended  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Chseronea  {b.o.  3i^),  the  death  of  Philip  (b^c.  336),  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Spiirtan  Agia  to  throw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  The  reason  we  have  none  of  the  many 
■peeches  which  Demosthenes  made  at  such  a  time  of  activity 

1  Kg,  tliQ  comparison  of  Philip  to  ft  dwease,  and  the  wonderful  irony  of 
£6  (quoted  in  exieiim  ia  n  jirevjoua  note). 

>*  The  whole  of  the  ejtilugue  cousista  of  these  few  words,  74;  iyia  fitp 
Wj  TO-vra  \iy<i),  rawra  ypd^'  Kal  otcpLcu  Kal  vOy  fn  iTravop9u6^yai  4*-  rA 
Wpiiyftara  rourwp  '/vyvoftivwv.  el  54  t«  ^fi  TOVTum  ^iXriay,  XfyiTu  Koi 
rvp^avXeu^TU.  i  n  5'  iifjuy  Wfet,  tout',  S>  Tdyrtt  6e<^,  ffvyev^yxoi.  Tli(»iloubt 
and  Blmo»t  dtsgpKir  of  D«muHtLeitei  breaks  out  id  the  Ht  xdm-n  6ioi. 

'  Some  notiot  of  the  lubjject-iaatter  will  be  found  in  th«  ohnptex  on 
JEachines^ 
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ciTctilate,  or  merel}'  indeed  to  retain  without  destroying  his  copy, 
we  can  undtTstuiid  its  coiiiin;^  dovf\i  to  lis.  His  forensic  speeches 
are  all  speochea  for  thr;  prasecutiDn,  and  con^soquontly  could  bo 
oompused  before  j^oin;^  into  court.  There  is,  accordingly,  na 
difficulty  in  undtr-tanding  how  it  is  thixt  in  the  ease  of  these 
Bpeeciiea  also  we  have  the  words  as  Demosthenes  uttered  thorn 
^allowing,  tliat  is,  for  his  subsequent  erasureSj  addition.^,  and 
corrections,  l^ut  the  case  of  the  apeecb  on  the  Crown  is  dif- 
ferent. It  could  not  have  been  taken  into  court  ready  written, 
out,  for  it  ia  a  reply,  and  a  pretty  close  reply,  to  the  speech  of 
^^chines,  which  Demosthenes  would  not  hear  until  he  got  into 
court.  It  13  evident,  then,  that  at  least  some  of  the  speech  waa 
not  written  out  beforehand.     The  question  arises,  how  much  1 

In  the  first  placo,  all  the  documents,  of  whatever  kind,  quoted, 
and  they  arc  in  this  case  pretty  numerous,  had  to  be  produced 
at  the  preliminary  iuvesti.Liation  (anacrisia).  This  shows  tbat 
the  main  lines  of  the  speecb  had  been  resolved  on  by  Demos- 
thenes before  the  actual  trial,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
known  what  documents  to  put  in  at  the  anacrisis.  In  the  next 
place,  the  very  beginning  of  the  speech  shows  tbat  it  was  already 
planned,  and  that  Demosthenes  adhered  to  the  plan.  iEschinea 
had  in  his  speech  ^  demanded  tbat  Demosthenes  should  follow 
the  order  in  whieli  he  liad  treated  the  various  topics  of  the  trial 
Demosthenes  hariug  arranged  his  speech  beforehand,  naturally 
Bays  2  to  the  court,  "  You  must  allow  the  parties  to  adopt  such 
order  and  cour.«e  of  defence  as  they  severally  choose  and  prefer.** 
Agiin,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  sptieeh  there  occurs  a  passage 
wliich  at  first  sight  looks  as  though  the  speech  were  going  to  be 
largely  exti^mpore,  but  which  really  is  merely  a  rhetorical  device 
for  concealing  the  fact  that  the  spfiecln  was  previously  prepared. 
Demosthenes  says,  »  "  I  shall  take  tlie  charges  in  the  same 
order  as  my  adversary,  and  discuss  them  all  one  by  one  without 
a  single  intentional  omission."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  .tE:^chinQ3 
had  no  choice  as  to  the  order  of  the  charges,  and  the  order  was 
known  to  Demosthenes  before  the  trial  began  quite  as  well  as  to 
his  opponent.  Equally  rhetorical  is  the  device  of  pretejiding* 
that  lie  enters  on  a  justification  of  his  state  policy  solely  because 
.^scliines  first  introduced  tbe  subject.  This  was  the  very  matter 
which  was  at  trial,  and  which  tbe  crowds  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  had  come  to  hear.  For  six  years  the  trial  bad 
bung  fire,  and  Demosthenes  had  had  the  whole  of  tbat  time  to 
think  out  his  defence.     In  fact,  Demosthenes  most — as  indeed 

*  In  eta,  903.  ^  Dc  Cor.  a  (Keimody). 

»  lb.  69  *  lb.  10, 
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liis  speech  shows — have  known  the  weak  points  of  his  own  case 
as  well  a3  iEschincs  did.  and  must  have  known  very  fairly  wher« 
to  L'xpect  each  blow.  Indeed,  he  anticifiated  one  blow  which 
jEschiues  did  not  delivor  He  made  sure  that,  amongst  other 
lerins  of  abuse,  ^E^chines  would  bring  up  his  niekMiiin''j  Jlattalus, 
aud  accordingly  prepared  an  effeciive  reply.  Hut  j^jsuhiuts 
never  alluded  to  the  nickname  ;  and  accordingly  Demosthenes' 
words  now  run — not  "I,  whom  you  call  Buttakis,"  but — "  f , 
whom  you  would  call  Battalus."  ^ 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  the  differences  between  the 
speech  a."*  Demosthenes  took  it  prepared  into  court,  and  as  he 
delivered  it  after  hearing  and  in  reply  to  ./Eschines'  speech, 
were  probably  not  very  coneiderable,  and  tlint  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  underiitanding  how  it  ia  that  we  have  the  speecli  as 
delivered  by  Demosthenes.  Undoubtedly  both  lie  and  iEschtnea 
went  home  and  made  such  additions  to  or  corrections  in  theur 
arguments  as  their  mutual  criticism  seemed  to  them  to  nece3.si- 
tate.  yEschines  certainly  introduced  several  such  alterations.' 
One  of  these  pflssagosis  extremely  instructive,  ^schines  says' 
that  he  hears  Demosthenes  is  going  to  compare  him,  in  an 
uncomplimentary  sense,  to  the  Sirens,  and  retorts  on  Deraoa- 
thenea  with  a  tu  qvoque.  This  of  course  means  that  Deniosthene* 
did  in  his  speech  on  the  Crown  compare  .^schines  to  the  Sirens, 
and  that  iiEschines  when  the  trial  was  over  inserted  this  retort 
But  in  our  copy  of  the  speech  on  the  Crown  no  such  comparison 
is  to  be  found  Evidently,  therefore,  Demosthenes,  in  making 
the  linal  copy  of  his  speech  for  circulation,  omitted  this  passage  ; 
but  of  this  omisjiion  .^schiiies,  who  was  replying  to  the  speech 
as  spoken  in  court,  was  unaware.  If  ^scliines  had  been  answer- 
ing the  circulated  copy  of  the  De  Corona,  there  would  have  been 
ncj  need  for  him  to  reply  to  a  passage  which  did  not  occur  in  it. 
From  this  it  wonldseem,  then,  that  theother  passagesof  iEschinea 
which  imply  acquaintance  with  Demosthenes'  speech  are  good 
evidence  that  the  sections  of  Demosthenes  against  which  they 
are  directed  were  really  delivered  in  court. 

It  has  been  said  *  that  the  sources  of  Deinoathenes'  powel 
as  an  orator  are  three  :  his  lofty  morality,  his  intollectual  f-uj)e- 
riority,  and  the  magical  power  of  his  language.  Wo  will  begin, 
therefore,  our  criticism  of  the  Rpeecli  on  the  Crown  with  an 
examination  of  the  language.  The  variety  of  eU'ects  which  D^ 
mostheues  is  capable  of  producing  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
hia  extensive  conmiand  of  language.     In  this  respect,  even  in 

^  Scbffifer,  DemcKithefics,  B.  80. 

*  E.<i.  in  Cteg.  228.  >  lb.  sag, 

*  Wcstermann,  OeechicfUe  dtr  Berediamkeif,  i.  109. 
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his  other  speeches,  the  range  of  Demosthenes  ie  much  wider 
thjin  that  of  any  previous  orator ;  and  in  this,  his  greatest  speech, 
he  shows  a  fertility  and  copiousness  which  even  he  had  neve? 
before  displayed.  Antiphoii,  writing  in  tlie  severe  style,  was 
limited  in  his  ehoice  of  words  and  expressions  by  the  hmited 
object  whicli  he  had  in  view,  namely,  to  produce  a.11  effect  of 
magnificence  and  j^randeur.  Lysias,  writing  in  the  plain  style, 
was  e<|nally  limiteil  iti  his  resources,  aJthoiigh  his  theory  of  the 
art — that  it  should  contine  itself  to  such  modes  of  exytresgion  as 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  man — directud  his  labours 
to  a  totally  dilTerent  part  of  tlie  field  to  that  wldch  Aiitiphon 
had  been  labouring:.  Isocratep,  agnin,  who  was  no  practical  orator, 
indulged  in  an  academic  fa'=itidioiisness  of  diction  which  limited 
his  vocabulary  in  a  distinctly  artificial  maimer, 

Denjostheiies,  however,  tilla  oil  these  fields.  He  not  only 
avails  himself  freely  of  the  mai^nificence  of  Antiphon,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Lysias,  or  the  precision  of  Isocratea,  as  occasion 
requires  ;  but  he  has  no  hesitjitioii  in  borrowini-  the  "  by  Zeus  1"* 
of  ordinary,  not  to  say  vulgar  life.  Nor  has  he  any  pnidery  to 
prevent  him  calling  a  plain  thing  by  its  plain  name.  His  in- 
nate sense  of  power  enabled  him  to  deal  freely  with  what  others 
touched  timidly.  The  level  of  culture  at  which  a  stock  of 
proverbs  constitutes  a  man's  education  is  that  of  Sancho  Panza  ; 
and  consequently,  proverbs,  however  apt,  are  frequently  avoided 
by  writers  as  wanting  in  dignity.  But  Demosthenes,  if  he  wants 
a  proverb,  uses  it.*  So,  too,  if  comedy  can  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  yield  a  mRatis  of  ridicule,  Demosthenes  goes  un- 
hesitatingly to  comedy,^     If  the  language  aa  it  is  does  not  afford 


^  DemostlieiK^i  iisei  not  only  r^  riy  Atd,  ^ut  tlie  forin  rt^  Aid,  which  axoea- 
tive  nntigd  hud  worn  it  down  to.  An  equally  liveljr  aitil  valgj^r  expieaiiou  ii 
S)  rav.  Thin  eipresaioa  v/r»  originally  respectable  [ff.  &  ira,  Akseus  in 
Atheiu  49ia).  SopUuclea  puta  it  ink)  a  niesseiiger'a  mautb,  O.  T.  1145.  An 
iutereHtiiig  indication  that  Demoiiithenes  did  tiut  eoafiue  himself  with  abso- 
lute  strictness  to  "pure"  Attic  in  ta  hb  found  >»  his  use  of  the  preposi- 
tion avtf.  In  Xvn option,  whu  hua  tio  do i ma  to  "  purity."  (rvf  is  used  mors 
freriuuntly  tlian  fitja  (the  i>i-n|iurtion  is  trw  uaetl  556  times,  /itrd  275  times). 
In  Homer  av»  is  used  freely.  In  Herodotus  ^erct  begins  to  ^erionely  rival 
ffit  ((Ti'v  72.  pLerd  65).  In  Attic  Greek  the  "law  of  piirciiiiony,"  wliioli,  i\a 
Mr.  Rutherford  in  hia  "  Now  Pliryiiichus  "  has  shown,  wonld  not  tolerutu  if 
it  euuld  nnt  differentiate  gynonyms,  practically  killed  ffvv.  In  PUto  we 
have  ir6t>S7t  fifrd  586  ;  in  DeniOBthenes  tri/v  ta  (15).  fitri  346;  in  Lysioa 
ffCv  2,  ftiTi  102;  and  in  Isocrates,  Lycui-^utii  and  Hyperidea  <riV  does  not 
Occur,  fterd  ifl  in  undisturbed  iTossesaiuLi  uf  the  field.  Wliy  ftrri  killed  triiv 
we  do  not  know.     See  T.  Moinn)s.jnj  Progr.  Frankfurt,  184.7. 

3  De  Car.  24,  72,  263.  In  the  demegories,  however,  ho  ncTW  do«9  man 
than  idlude  to  proverbi, 

'  lb.  S42,  261 ;  the  dimiDUtivea  nre  from  comedy. 
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fltivthing  strong  enonijh  to  express  his  feelin|!;a  of  contempt,  ha 
coins  a  woixl  which  pUiiII  be  strong  enouglL^  lu  the  other  dirco- 
ti'iB,  fur  the  expniHsion  of  lofty  and  solemn  sentimi.Mits  he  h:is 
at  com ni and  adequate  worda.  Tims  he  employs  adjuniti  «M3,' 
imuiiual  words,^  and  stately  phmsoa  of  a  iTa<^i<i  cast.* 

I&ocrates  purposely  avoided  metaphors,  and  Lysiaa  instinc- 
tively shunntd  hgiinitive  language.  In  both  cases  clearness  ol 
thought  was  tlius  gained.  Demosthenes,  however,  is  a  thinkei 
powerful  enough  to  master  his  lauguaf^e,  and  is  never  mastered 
by  it ;  and  he  accordin<^ly  adds  to  the  variety  and  charm  of  hia 
style  by  a  free  use  of  similes  and  nietaphora  His  similes  have 
the  widest  range,  and  are  taken  with  equal  freedom  from  com- 
merce,^ building,*'  war  and  athletics/ and  disease.^  More  seldom 
and  more  poetical  are  those  from  sea  and  sky.^  His  metaphors 
are  partly  nautical  ^''  (as  mi^ht  he  expected  from  the  orator  of  a 
mnritime  nation),  hut  stilll  more  largely  from  that  which  gave  a 
yoxiny  .Athenian  much  of  his  education  and  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  the  thoughts  of  all  Athenians,  the  gymnasium.  And  within 
this  range  we  have  metaphors  from  runniug,^*^  wreatling,'^  mni 
boxing,!'*  as  well  as  from  the  decision  of  the  judges  !*  and  the 
offering  of  jtrizes.'* 

The  power  of  Demosthenes'  language,  howevBT,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  solely  by  the  wealth  of  his  vocabulary  or  his 
variety  of  expression.  Words  appeal  ae  well  to  the  ear  as  to 
the  mind,  ami,  above  all,  in  oratory  a  sentence  nmst  have  its 
melody  as  wtdl  as  its  meaning.  Ab,  however,  in  music,  no 
more  precise  deduition  of  melody  can  be  found  than  that  it  is  a 
pleasing  combiniition  of  musical  somuis,  so  of  the  melotly  of 
prose  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  the  pleasing  combi- 
nation of  spoken  sounds,  and  the  ultimate  test  of  melody  must 
he  made  by  the  ear.  This,  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  is  for 
ns,  with  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek, 


k 


^  lb.  139,  205,  242  ;  ilie  oompDunda  are  Demfvstiienes'  ooinnge. 

'  AdjuriitiuiiH  nre  unkiiiiwu  ti>  IstetiB  ami  AmlaciJca,  and  are  r&re  in  other 
oratore,  but  numcious  in  DemuKthe»e».  We  Inivc,  e.ff.  the  Honierk  yt)  rir 
Aid  Kal  t6v  'AitAXw  koI  ryv  'AffiipSji ;  aUo  vjj  rbv  'RpaxXfi,  fi)  Trfv  ArifiTtTpa. 
fur  titlier  forms  nee  De  Cor.  i,  8, 141, 158, 199,  201,  261,  394,  307,  324,  385. 

•  Z>«  Cor.  195,  199,  204,  207.  *  lb.  141.  270. 

•  E'.p.  Olyn.  t.  w,  15  ;  Peact  12 ;  Phil.  ili.  38  ;  Dt  Cor.  207. 

«  E.g.  Ol'/v.  u.  10 :  PkH.  i.  26.         '  Kg.  Ofiin.  ili.  17  ;  i*hU.  iii.  17,  L  4a 

•  £.ff.  OF.  ii.  21,  iii.  33  ;  Phil.  iii.  ag  ;  De  Cor.  243. 

•  E.g.  PhV.  iii,  69,  he  Cor.  153  (celebrated).  194.  214,  308  (these  and  th« 
folJovviiig  refi'reiicpa  from  RehdnntE).  i'  E.g.  inrf>aTfi\dfi(voi,Phil.\.^x. 

1^  £'.^1.  irapipxttat,  De  Cor.  7,  **  E.g.  i'VocKtXlj^ttf,  lb.  138. 

U  Develu[»ed  into  a  ■imile.  Phil,  L  4a  '*  E.ff,  ppa.pt votxri,  OL  iii.  37. 

'   E^g,  if  fiiff*^ KtiTcu,  PhiL  i.  ^ 
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obviously  a  matter  of  diffiiiulty.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  rely 
on  the  ancient  tlicoriea  of  jirose  rhytlim. 

As  poetry  fulls  into  verges,  so  prose  falls  into  divisions  cnlled 
coitt,  which  should,  on  the  average,  be  the  lei]f,'tli  of  a  hexa- 
in<?ter,  i.e.  about  tifteen  syllables.  A  colon  is,  of  course,  rarely 
tliis  precise  Icnj^th,  but  is  generally  longer  or  shorter,  and  not 
nnfrequently  much  longer  or  shorter.  The  next  thin:?  to  unJer- 
Btand  with  regard  to  tlie  colon  is  how  it  is  related  to  what  we 
understand  by  a  sentence.  Several  cola  togetlier  makft  a  i>oriotl, 
and  a  period  is  always  a  sentence  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
though  a  sentence  is  not  ahvajs  a  period,  for  a  sentence  may 
consist  of  a  single  colon.  Thus,  "I  have  no  ambition"  is  a 
colon.  It  is  also  a  sentence.  13ut  it  is  not  a  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  "I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chain  and  contemplate  your  glory,"  is  a  sentence 
and  is  also  a  period,  consisting  of  t\vo  cola,  the  first  of  which 
is,  *'  I  have  no  ambition,"  A  colon,  tberefore,  is  a  complete 
tiiought,  or  a  portion  comjilete  in  itself  of  a  thought. 

A  colon  of  prose  is,  like  a  verse  of  poetry,  divisible  into 
metrical  feet ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  bad  taste  or  of  negligence  if 
a  proae  writer  falls  into  verse,'  for  prose  and  poetry  are  tlilferent 
things.  The  metre  of  poetry  is  definite  and  recurrent,  while 
that  of  proae  is  not  at  all,  or  in  a  less  degree,  definite  and  recur- 
rent. But  altljough  the  metre  of  prose  must  not  be  identical 
with,  it  may  suggest  that  of  poetry.  The  end  of  a  verse  may 
be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  colon,  or  the  beginning  at  the 
end.  Moreover,  the  more  unusual  the  verse  suggested,  the  more 
closely  the  colon  may  be  made  to  resemble  the  metre  of  the 
vei-se.' 

Demosthenes  shows  an  advance  on  previous  orators  in  respect 
of  prose  rhythm.  He  systematically  avoids  more  than  two  short 
syllables  at  a  time,  and  in  the  rhytlimical  termination  of  a 
sentence  he  displays  mncb  variety.  As  a  rule,  a  long  syllable 
followed  by  short  ones  has  a  diminueudo  effect,  while  short 
syllables  followed  by  long  ones  have  a  crescendo  effect,  and  con- 
sequently the  latter  kind  of  rliythm  is  naturally  adapted  for  the 
terminiition  of  a  sentence.  Isocrutes,  on  this  principle,  usually 
concludes  with  two  or  more  long  syllables.    Demosthenes,  how- 


^  A  great  nnmher  of  Um^iios  maj  be  found  in  Demnsthenefl ;  but  inas- 
much A8  tlie  iiimbia  does  nut  in  any  case  coincide  witli  the  colon,  but  u 
divided  between  two  cola,  it  is  really  broken  up  by  tbe  pause  between  thi 
two  cc»la,  and  i*  thus  no  viul&tion  of  tbe  rale  tbjit  Tense  abould  not  occur  ia 
prose. 

*  £.g.  iht  miapSBStic  dimeter  or  a  logacsdio;. 
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ever,  without  lessening  the  itiipressive  effect  of  a  termination 
vf  this  kind,  avoids  the  monotony  of  too  many  long  syllahles.* 
Further,  there  are  to  be  found  in  Demosthenes  traces  of  recur- 
rent rhythm,  t.e.  cases  in  vv}nch  tlie  cola  of  a  period  correspond 
metrically  to  each  other.  Such  cases  of  rhythm  naturally  do 
not  pervade  a  speech,  hut  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  pas?age3 
which,,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  carefully  and  deliberately  J 
elaborated  in  this  respect  ^ 

Demosthenes'  intellectual  superiority,  the  second  source  of  hi? 
oratorical  power,  is  most  manifest  when  he  is  compared  with 
any  other  man  of  his  own  day.     He  saw  the  danger  with  which 
Macedon  threatened  Greece  before  any  other  Athenian  citizen, 
and  when  the  news  with  regard  to  Elatea  wakened  Athens  to 
the  truth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Demosthenes  was,  as  he  him- 
self 5ays,  the  only  man  who  had  any  reasoned  ideas  on  the  mea- 
sures which  it  was  necessary  to  take.     Again,  the  iiiti'lleckiai  ^ 
poM'er  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  is  shown  b}'  the  skill  ^vith  ■ 
which,  at  the  agt*  of  twenty,  he  carried  oii  the  complicated  liti- 
gation against  his  guardians.     This  continued  throughout  his 
career,  and  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  speech  on  the  Crown, 
which  illustrates  the  mental  grasp  which  enabled  him  to  buc- 
cessf  ully  handle  a  large  mass  of  facts ;  and  still  more  clearly  do  J 
we  see  from  the  speeches  for  Phormio  and  airainst  Stephanuii^ 
(I),  nrguing,  as  they  practically  do,  the  same  case  from  opposite 
sides,   how  thoroughly  Demosthenes  could  understand  a  case. 
The  restless  energy  of  the  man  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  of 
his  speeches,  for  in  all  the  atream  of  argument  is  all-pervading 
and  perpetual. 

Whether,  however,  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Demosthenes 
is  eqtially  great  when  he  is  compared  with  modern  orators  is 
another  question.  It  is  said  on  the  one  hand,  that  modern 
statesmen,  having  to  deal  with  problems  of  much  greater 
complexity  than  any  which  were  propounded  to  the  orators 
of  Athens,  are  educated  into  treating  these  complex  problems 
with  corresponding  thoroughness  in  their  speeches ;  while 
Athenian  orators  for  want  of  this  education  attained  to  lesa 
power  of  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Demos- 
thenes, if  he  did  not  attain  certainty  of  demonstration,  at  least 
succeeds  in  convepng  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  conclu- 


'  The  epitritic  ending  of  the  Second  Olynthiiu!  u  a  faTonriteone — /3Art(W 
^'Sf  iXuv  vpayftdrur  iiitlv  ^;(A>7{tnr.  DemoatlieneH,  indeed,  uaea  every  (kmh 
■  ible  mode  of  tennincition,  but  tbecbonambua  and  the  fourth  peon'" — ) 
ate  most  frequent. 
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riona  he  wished  them  to  adopt  and  the  reasons  for  adopting 
thoin,  with  a  clearness  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  furpas-cd.  He 
atfcicks  in  column  and  not  in  line.  Botli  views  may  be  true. 
His  .attack  is  irn^sistible  at  the  point  on  "which  ho  directa  it; 
but  he  does  not  ticfeat  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  There 
remain  difficulties  and  objections  "which  he  has  not  overtiirnwn, 
because  he  has  not  attacked  them.  In  this  respect  therefore 
—as  compared  with  the  comprehensive  power  shown  in  modern 
expositions  of  policy  -the  intellejtual  euperiority  of  Domos- 
tlienes  needs  qualification. 

As  to  the  morality  of  D-jmosthenes  there  can  he  bo  douht; 
indeed  the  tendency  is  to  niake  too  much  of  it  Demosthenes 
was  not  the  only  just  man  in  the  Athens  of  his  day.  We  are 
apt  to  be  so  much  impn?ssed  by  his  gloomy  pictures  of  Athena 
as  a  city  full  of  people  who  eat  their  hearts  on  un'^vorthy  o^gects 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  those  wicked  orators  who  lulled  them 
into  falaa  security  and  ignoble  ease,  that  we  come  to  think  of 
I>eni(3stbene>s  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  selHshness 
«id  corruption.  Eut  although  it  is  true  that  there  was  an 
increasing  dearth  of  earnest  patriotism  at  Athens,  it  is  ei|ually 
true  that  there  ivere  many  other  public  men  besides  Demos- 
thenes who  scorned  Philip's  gold  and  Alexander's  threats. 
Premising,  then,  that  Demosthenes  had  not  a  monopoly  of 
patriotism  and  was  not  the  sole  purveyor  of  political  morality 
to  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  we  may  fully  recognise  that  his 
speeches  are  uniforraty  inspired  with  a  conviction  of  the  pam- 
mount  duty  of  doing  what  is  right  Many  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Philippics  contain  the  eentiment  that  the  wicked  cannot 
prosper,  expressed  in  accents  of  real  feeling,  and  with  a  force  of 
conviction  that  cannot  he  resistexL 

Above  all,  and  most  appropriately,  the  speech  on  the  Crown 
is  marked  by  the  peace  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  man  who 
has  known  the  right  and  done  it  This  speech  has  much  in  it 
that  oSenda,  and  justly  offends,  modem  taste.  Like  the  speecli 
against  Jlidias  and  that  on  the  Embassy,  it  has  at  first  sight  a 
narrow  and  pnrsonal  basis.  Like  those  speeches,  it  is  besmirched 
with  abuse,  personalitic,  and  coarseness.  From  the  very  nature 
of  its  subject  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  conceived  or 
delivered  in  the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  and  selfetlacement 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Philippics,  Of  those  speeches  it 
conld  be  truly  said,  "Tout  est  dit  pour  le  saint  commun,  aucun 
mot  n'est  pour  I'onitenr."  But  from  a  speech  delivered  undei 
the  conditions  of  that  on  the  Crown  we  can  at  most  hop«  that 
the  common  safety  vvili  not  come  off  worse  than  the  orator. 

2  B 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  inevitalile  defects,  the  speech  ia 
the  greatest  which  Deitiostbenes  ever  ninde,  and  this  is  partly 
Leeauso  the  laiidatiou  wliiclt  it  coiitnms  of  himself  aud  tha 
country  is  tolerable,  and  even  landable,  as  it  was  pronounced  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune,  wliich  he  shared  with  the  country,  and 
not  at  a  moment  of  triunipk  Principally,  however,  it  is  great 
because  the  speech  h  that  of  a  man  who  followod  honour  and 
the  right  steadfastly,  although  they  led  to  failure,  and  who  in 
spite  of  adversity  has  not  departed  from  liis  faith  in  duty. 

Demosthenes'  patriotism  and  political  morality  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  eulogy,  but  his  private  character  have  not 
been  »o  uniformly  fortunate.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  loose 
in  his  private  life  is  a  question  which  can  bo  hardly  answered 
in  the  negative,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  notorious  Iiabits  of 
hard  work  ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  charge  is  improlx-^ble,  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  and  this  is  all  we  need  say.  His  physical 
fetiblencss  and  cnwanlic*  may  be  admitted.  He  fled  from 
Chcemnea,  like  many  other  Athenians ;  and  from  his  earliest 
years  he  showed  a  constitutional  aversion  to  j)hy8ical  traiiiitig 
and  hanlships.  That  his  cowardice,  however,  was  physical,  not 
moral,  we  have  only  to  look  at  Itis  life  to  see.  His  struggles 
with  his  gimrdians  betray  no  weak -heartedn ess.  His  earliest 
demegories  took  up  the  unpopular  and  righteous  side  of  the 
questions  he  dealt  with  ;  and  thruiighout  his  8ahsef},nent  political 
life  he  was  mainly  engaged  in  telling  the  pco]>le,  from  whose 
approval  alone  he  could  expect  any  reward,  unpleasant  truths. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  charge  of  corruption.  He  was  said 
to  bave  accepted  secret  presents  of  gold  from  the  great  king ; 
"but  a  charge  of  tliat  kind  was  easily  maJe,  and,  if  believed  at  all, 
was  likely  to  be  damaging,  though  hard  or  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  and  may  be  disregarded.  Demosthenes  is  more 
seriously  implicated  in  the  Harpalus  affair.  When,  in  B.C.  324, 
Harpalus,  Alexander's  treasurer,  having  absconded  with  700 
talents  of  his  master's  money,  had  received  refuge  in  Atheus, 
the  Athenians  were  alarmed  by  an  imperative  demand  for  his 
surrender.  Harpalus  certainly  made  a  free  use  of  bribes,  and 
Demosthenes'  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  too  had 
been  bribed.  In  the  iirst  place,  he  spoke  against  sun'endering 
Harpiilna.  In  the  next,  he  connived  at  the  escajie  of  Harpalus 
from  Athens  ;  and  thirdly,  when  at  this  time  Alexander  de- 
manded to  be  included  amongst  the  gods  of  the  Athenians, 
Demosthenes  advised  compliance  with  the  somewhat  impious 
request  The  result  of  this  suspicions  behaviour  was  a  pre 
liniiaary  investigation  by  the  Areopagii.'*,  which  named  Demo& 
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tlienes  as  one  of  the  orators  bribed  by  Harpalua.  The  pi'nsecution 
which  followed  was  conducted  by  HyperiiJes,  and  ended  in  the 
conduiimatiou  of  Demosthenes,  wlio  thereupon  flud  into  oxile. 

In  discu5=siiig  the  Harpaliis  affair,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  by 
Btatiiij:^  that  tlie  decision  of  the  Areopagus  and  tlie  resuk  of 
the  trial  cannot  be  regarded  as  provirifj  anything.  The  jioople 
were  in  a  state  of  panic,  svicli  that  their  only  idea  was  to  con- 
demn somebody,  while  the  Areopagus,  if  not  incapable,  was  not 
adapted  to  ascertaining  the  truth.  We  are  then  reduced  ta 
examining  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  to  see  wltether  it  ia 
capable  of  being  explained  on  no  better  hypothesis  than  that  o£ 
bribery.  His  behaviour  was  certainly  tortuous  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  no  intention  from  the  first  of  fighting  Aloxander, 
eke  be  would  not  have  taken  the  steps  he  did  for  making  Haiv 
palus'  money — the  very  nerves  of  war — unavailablo  by  making 
the  state  responsible  for  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  Harpahis,  ebe  he 
would  not  have  connived  at  his  escape.  It  seems,  therefore, 
thats,  with  the  wiliuass  supposed  to  lie  characteristic  of  thn  Greek, 
lie  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  danger  of 
affronting  Alexander  and  the  national  disgrace  of  snxrendering 
Harpahia.  This  he  might  think  he  could  succeed  in  if  Har- 
pahis hajipened  to  e8cti])e  and  leave  his  money  behind.  The 
Athenians  would  have  the  sufficient  reason  that  Harpalus  was 
no  longer  in  their  hands  to  allege  for  not  surrendering  him ; 
while  they  might  hope  to  soothe  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  by  returning  the  money.  If  eo,  the  plan  was  spoiled 
by  the  deficiency  in  Harpalus'  accounts.  The  Ath^'nians  found 
they  had  neither  the  money  nor  the  person  of  Harpalus  where- 
with to  satisfy  Alexander,  Hence  came  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting— and  to  Demosthenes  it  was  probably  a  hard  necessity 
—to  Alexander's  demand  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

The  conduct  of  Demosthenes  is  then  quite  inttdligible  without 
supposing  tliat  lie  was  bribed  by  Harpalus.  This  is  ail  we  can 
fiay.  In  all  probability,  however,  Demosthenes  has  himself  to 
thank  for  any  su.'^picions  which  may  still  attach  to  him.  Ha 
has  dwelt  so  powerfully  upon  the  universal  corruption  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  lias  been  taken  so  literally  at  his  word, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  there  shmdd  be  doubts  whether,  if 
bribery  was  so  common,  even  he  was  altogether  spotlosa. 

In  exile  ho  continued  to  exort  hiin.self  for  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.  When  recalled,  Dcuiosthenpe,  to  escajje  froio 
Antipater,  committed  suicide  at  .^giua  in  £,o.  42 a. 

J- 
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CEAPTEE  YII. 


THB   0OH"TEMP0IlARIE3   OF    DEMOSTHENES;  THB    AKTI- 
MACEDONIAN   PARTY. 

Wb  have  said  tliat  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imajrine  that 
Demosthenes  was  the  only  patriot  siniongst  the  orators  of  hia 
tirao  in  Athens.  In  addition  to  Hyperidea,^  LycurLTU.s,  and 
Hegesippug,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  say  something  in  thia 
chapter,  we  can  quote  ^  other  orators  who,  like  Demosthenea, 
offered  a  worthy  resistance  to  the  Macedonian  power,  such  aa 
Polyenctus,  Sphettus,  Diophantus,  Jfoeroclea,  whose  surrender 
was  demanded  hy  Alexnnder,  Aristophon,  and  Deinocharu.?,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes.  Further,  though  los3  inipnrtant, 
there  are  Caliisthenes,  Deraocraies,  Ephialtes,  Damon,  Timar- 
chu9,  Hegesander,  HimersBUR,  Demon,  Aristonicus,  and  Ciita- 
machus. 

That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  amonjrst  such  a 
numerous  party  on  the  preci-se  means  by  which  their  commoa 
object  was  to  be  obtained  is  not  surprising ;  and  we  find  that 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  politics,  there  was  an  e.xtreme  and  a 
moderate  party.  Of  the  former  section,  wliitih  advocjited,  even 
after  the  battle  of  Chjeronea,  desperate  and  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  Macedonians,  tlie  foremost  orator  was  Hype- 
ridea.  Tlie  division  between  the  extreme  and  moderate  sections 
of  the  anti-Macedouiau  party  came  to  a  violent  breach  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ilarpulus  affair.  Demosthenes,  who  then  had 
the  guidance  of  atTairs,  was  averse  to  breaking  into  open  oppo- 
sition to  Alexander,  and  accordingly  brought  forward  a  proposal 
which,  by  making  the  state  responsible  to  Alexander  for  the 
money  Harpalus  had  absconded  with  to  Athens,  effectually  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  using  this  money  for  the  purpose  of 
war  n'.,'ainst  Alexander.  Further,  when  his  schcniB  for  appea.i- 
ing  Alexander  and  yet  preserving  the  dignity  of  Atheius  broke 
dov^n,  Demosthenes  was  reduced  to  advocate  the  claim  of  Alex- 
ander to  bo  included  anumg  tlie  Atlnmiaii  goda  This  piece  of 
servility  alone  was  needed  to  comjlt'to  the  exasperation  of  the 
extreme  party,  whose  desire  was  from  the  first  for  a  stwir;ht- 
forwaid  policy  of  open  war,  which  might  have  been  desperate, 
but  would  have  been  honourable.  This  policy  had  now  been 
teudeied  completely  impossible  by  the  line  of  action  taken  by 

*  The  proper  spelHiig  ii  Hypereide*. 
'  See  WestermHDfi,  G,  B.  I.  93, 
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Demosthenes,  but  he  ini<^lit  be  prevented  from  farther  mischief, 
Riid  accordingly  we  find  Hyperiiles  acting  as  his  accuser  in  the 
trial  which  <'mlcd  in  Denio?theiies'  flight. 

When  Hyperidea  was  born  is  uncertain,  but  as  he  was  de- 
livering politicftl  speeches'^  in  B.C.  360,  he  can  hardly  liave  been 
younger  than  Demosthenes,  wlio  was  born  B  c.  383,  and  de- 
livered his  tirst  speech  in  B.C.  363.  He  was  probably  a  pupil 
of  Isocrates  (though  he  hears  no  deep  marks  of  his  influence), 
but  not,  as  ia  sometimes  said,  of  Pinto.  Hyperidcs,  as  he  staked 
his  life  for  Ins  country,  so  was  at  all  times  ready  to  spend  hia 
money  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In  b.c.  350  he  contri- 
buted towards  the  expedition  to  Eubcea  against  l*hilip,  spon- 
tani;oiisiy,  two  fully  emiij>ped  triremes;  and  ten  years  later 
he  not  only  discharged  the  exjiensive  duties  of  choregus  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  but,  disdaining  to  avail  hiniFelf  of  the 
immunity  allowed  by  law,  also  contributed  his  shaic  to  the 
expedition  against  Byziintium.  And  he  did  not  limit  his  patri^ 
oti.sra  to  merely  giving  his  money,  but  was  always  rcatly  to 
give  his  services,  and  especially  at  times  of  despair  and  danger. 
After  the  fall  of  Elatea,  and  again  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea, 
he  was  foremost  in  his  endeavours  to  organise  every  possible 
kind  of  resistance.  In  the  absence  of  Demosthenes,  after  the 
Harpahis  affair,  Hyperides,  together  with  Leosthenes  (on  whom 
Le  SLilisequently  pronounced  the  Funeral  Oration  which  has 
come  down  to  us),  commenced  and  carried  on  the  Lauiian  ivar. 
Finally,  after  the  defeat  at  Crannon,  he  was  captured  and  killed 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  by  An ti pater  in  B.C.  322. 

Whether  Hypfjrides  did  wisely  for  the  state  in  attacking 
Demosthenes  over  the  Ilarpalus  affair  ia  a  question  we  need 
not  here  discuss,  but  his  policy  of  open  and  honourable  action 
against  Alexander  wins  our  sympathy,  as  the  pure,  unselfish, 
and  uniform  patriotism  of  his  Lfe  commands  our  adndration. 
And  his  speeches  ehow  us,  what  he  M*ho  reads  only  DemostheneB 
would  hanlly  discover,  that  at  Athens  a  man  might  be  a  poli- 
tician, a  patriot,  and  yet  a  gentleman.  Tlie  speech  of  Hyperidea 
against  Demosthenes  contains  none  of  the  vulgar  abuse  which 
dj-fates  ih'=i  pages  of  Demosthenes'  speeches  against  Midias  or 
on  the  Embassy,  or  even  on  the  Crown.  Hyperidea  was  un 
doubtodly  a  profligate.  It  is  ho  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that, 
•when  pleading  for  Phryne,  and  de.=ipairing  of  winning  the  ciise 
by  any  otlier  means,  he  revealed  the  charms  of  his  client  and 
secured  a  verdict.  The  story  is  false.  He  did,  liowever,  plead 
£or  Phrynej  and  for  or  against  half-a-dozen  other  het^rae  ;  and 
^  The  l«>t  speech  kgaiiut  Antocles  d&tes  B.C.  360. 
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scandal  goes  so  far  as  to  aUego  that  he  carried  on  liaisons  with 
as  mnny  as  three  of  these  ladies  at  once.  Hut  whereas  tlie  scan' 
dais  connected  vitli  Demosthenes  make  us  think  of  Tiberius, 
Hypcrides  reminds  us  of,  and  we  can  be  no  more  anj,Ty  with 
him  than  we  are  with  Charles  Surface.  The  some  wit,  poliah|. 
and  ^ood  breeding  characterise  both.  i 

In  the  history  of  Greek  oratory  Hyperides  is  a  second  Lyaiaa. 
When  we  come  to  Hyperitles,  we  miss  the  intense  and  ma^ 
velloua  eamestnesa  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  apt  to  become* 
monotonous,  and  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  his  powerful,  and 
indeed  overpowering,  command  of  oratory.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
and  in  compensation,  we  get  back  to  the  grace,  the  ease,  and  the 
simplicity  of  Lyaias.  There  is  nothing  stilted  or  studied  about 
Hypcride-s,  Kis  speeches  read  aa  though  they  were  thrown  o3 
by  the  author  without  the  lea-st  eifort  or  even  premeditation. 
They  nre  none  the  Icf^s  efTectiva  Easy  and  unconcerned  as 
Hyperidoj?  is,  he  has  an  iron  grasp.  Although  in  his  longer 
sentences  he  lets  his  words  fall  from  his  lips  in  the  most  natural 
Ejanner,  just  as  they  occur  to  him,  he  brings  the  sentence  to  a 
graceful  close,  which  is  the  more  effective  because  unexpected. 
Like  most  other  authors,  he  has  his  anacnlutha,  and  he  is  ia 
particular  liable  to  a  careless  yet  not  offensive  repetition  of 
words.  Again,  although  ho  generally  allows  the  course  of  the 
sentence  to  %vander  about  in.  this  unconcerned  way,  only  recall- 
ing it  when  it  has  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  can,  when 
he  cares  to  rouso  himself  for  a  moment  from  his  often  languid 
attitude  (which  one  suspects  is  not  languid  at  all  in  reality,  but 
assumed  to  avoid  making  a  display  of  his  strength),  rap  out 
sharp,  fhort  sentences,  which  show  anything  but  weakness,  la 
fact,  Hyperides  has  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  Lysias  with  the 
further  advantage,  which  Lysias  did  not  enjoy,  of  living  after 
Lys^iaa.  Hyperides  has  before  him  the  example  of  Lysias  and 
of  another  generation  in  oratory.  He  has  power  as  well  as  grace 
of  expression  ;  nor  is  he  so  limited  in  the  range  of  his  vocabu- 
lary as  was  Lysias.  Hyperides  is  even  less  constrained  and  ^^ 
more  easy  in  his  choice  of  words  than  Demosthenes.  He  spcaka,^! 
in  a  distinctly  conversational  style,  and  uses  words  which  might  ( 
pass  in  touveisation  or  in  comedy,  hut  were  usually  avoided  ia 
compositions  as  wanting  in  dignity.^    ButstiU  more  is  he  supe- 

1  Ab  the  writer  vtpl  (tipom  even  seenui  to  have  felt,  c.  34,  oi  •wtbrra  ^^ 
Kal  fiovordi^uv  uj5  d  Arffiaa&dvi)^  )^iytt. 

"  H.ft.  icpbvoi,  in  the  sense  of  "«n  old  fool";  )ro«Ki5ff IJ"  =  "to Cock-n-dowlle* 
doo,"  whtreas  it  was  proper  to  talk  of  tlie  cock's  soug  [i^Seu'] — ya\edypa  (• 
OKt-tmp)  for  "  pilBOD  ; "   and   the  comio  BuperlatiTe   and  duniuutives,  futP" 


rior  to  Lysias  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject-matter.  The 
arguments  of  Lysias  aro  brought  forward  one  after  another  in  a 
disjointed  manner  with  no  pretence  of  connection  or  unity.  But 
Hyperides,  who  Imd  Isocratea  before  him,  eflecta  tho  transition 
from  one  argiiTnent  to  another  in  the  smoothest  and  n Latest  of 
ways.  Above  all,  and  most  characteristic  of  Hy2jeride3  is  it 
that  he  is  throughout  a  gentleman.  His  politeness,  especially 
when  he  is  making  a  crushing  retort,  is  scrupulous.  Emotion 
probably,  the  display  of  emotion  certainly,  ho  regarded  as  bad 
fcrm.  Accordinyly,  he  not  only  avoids  anything  tragic  or  ex- 
aggerated himself,  but  be  ia  u&peiiiatly  happy  in  the  quiet  irony 
with  which  he  treats  any  t-uch  display  from  the  opposite  side. 
He  met  a  solemn  appeal  to  and  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  terrors 
of  the  next  world  by  the  einiple  query^  **  And  if  a  sword  does 
hang  over  the  neck  of  Tantalus,  how  is  the  defendant  to 
blame  1 " 

It  will,  however  perhaps  bo  better  to  study  Hyperidea  iu 
the  concrete,  and  for  this  purpose  wa  will  take  the  speech  foi 
Euxenippaa.  This  speech  was  delivered  under  these  circum- 
stances. When  tho  common  land  of  Oropua,  which  was  given 
to  the  Athenians  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  had 
been  divided  by  lot  among  the  tribes  of  Athens,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  tlie  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  of  the  tribes 
had  been  previously  dedicated  to  the  liero  Amphiaraua  ;  and,  in 
order  to  discover  wliother  to  occupy  this  land  would  provoke  tho 
hero's  wrath,  Euxcnippus  was  commissioned  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
of  Amphiaraus  and  report  his  dreams — which  not  unnaturally 
were  in  favour  of  occupying  the  land.  Whereupon,  a  certain 
Polyeuctus  proposed  that,  notwithstanding,  the  land  should  bo 
appropriated  to  the  hero  and  not  to  the  tribes.  His  proposal  was 
rejected  and  he  was  fined.  Polyeuctus  then  proceeds  to  bring 
an  impeachment^  against  Eu.tenippu3,  in  that,  being  an  orator'* 
(vhiuh  Euxenippus  was  not),  he  had  not  advised  people  for  the 
best. 

Athenian  law,  althongh  it  insisted  that  the  parties  to  any  suit 
should  themselves  speak,  permitted  a  man's  friends  to  also  speak 
for  him.  One  of  the  supporters  ^  of  Euxenippus  on  this  occa- 
sion, doubtless  paid,  aa  were  such  supporters  usually,  was  Hype- 
rides.  He  did  not  deliver  the  leading  speech,  but  followed  with 
a  deuterology.     Accordingly  he  has  not  to  set  forth  the  facts  of 

iLraTot,  iraiSdpiav^  6epair6vTu>v,  &vSpajr6ita.  Ail<l  gipii  (a  maiden),  mtsaning 
an  Attic  coin  bearing  the  iin»ge  of  Athene  ;  cf.  "  yeUow-boya."  For  a  com- 
plete list  see  H.  H«ger,  Ue  Gracitale  Hypa-idea. 

^  tUrayyeMtt. 

*  Lit,  ft  politiciKO  by  profowion-  "»jA  »•  T><iTnnnthflfl«,  •  wvij^t^M, 
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tlio  case,  but  to  say  what  lie  can  to  make  a  favourable  iiiipre4>> 
exvn  on  behalf  of  Euxenippus,  and  this  is  tlie  dehghtlally 
casual  way  in  which  he  begins  :  "  IrVeh,  gentlemen,  I,  as  I  was 
just  saying  to  those  sitting  near  nie,  am  astonished  you  are  not 
sick  of  impcachtnents  of  this  kind,"  Formerly  men  were  im- 
peached for  betraying  ships  or  towns.  "But  now  what  happens 
ia  quite  absurd.  Diognides  and  Antidorus,  tbe  niotic,  are  im- 
peached for  papng  more  than  the  law  allows  for  flute-players  j 
and  Euxenippus  for  the  dreams  he  says  he  has  had,"  neither  of 
which  olTencea  makes  a  man  liable  to  be  impeached  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  impeachment.  But  Polyeuctus  Bays,  Do  not 
look  at  what  the  law  says.  Whereas,  this  is  just  what  I  indeed 
Bliould  iiave  said  was  the  firat  thing  to  do.  In  a  democracy 
(note  the  adroit  appeal  to  tlic  jury's  patriotism)  we  act  acoord- 
iiig  to  the  law.  "  A  man  commits  sacrilege  :  indict  him  before 
tbe  king  archon  1  is  undutiful  to  his  parents  :  the  archou  tries 
the  case  !  a  man  proposes  illegal  motions  :  there  is  the  college 
of  the  Thesniothetse  !  merits  summary  proceedings  :  the  Eleven 
are  in  existence,"  and  so  on.  Every  oifence  has  its  law,  and 
every  law  has  its  offences  against  which  it  is  directed.  The  law 
of  impeachment  is  expressly  liiiiited  to  *'  orators,"  and  very 
sensibly  too,  else  orators  would  get  all  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  run  no  risks.  However,  Polyeuctus  says  that  to 
this  law,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  bringing  this  charge,  you  must 
pay  no  attention  !  Other  complainants,  indeed,  insist  on  your 
keeping  the  defendant  to  the  law,  but  you  (turning  politely  to 
Polye-uctus)  say.  Do  not  let  him  rest  his  defence  on  the  law. 
Moreover,  he  says  that  the  defendant,  inesperienced  as  he  is  in 
8])eaking,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  friends  to  assist 
him  ;  whereas  this  has  always  been  allowed.  Did  you  (again 
turning  to  Polyeuctus,  and  more  politely  than  before)  never 
avail  yourself  of  this  custom?  Wliy,  when  you  were  put  on 
your  defence  by  Alexander  of  Oioa,  you  applied  for  ten  sup- 
porters to  assist  you,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  Need  m.ore  be 
Baid  1  except  that  on  the  present  trial  you  have  Lycurgus, 
whom  we  aU  respect,  and  who  is  the  licst  orator  of  our  day,  to 
render  you  assistance.  Then,  whether  defendant  or  plaintiff^ 
yon,  who  can  speak  well  enough  to  bother  a  whole  city,  are  to 
have  as^sistanco.  and  Euxenippus,  who  is  old  and  not  accustomed 
to  public  speaking,  is  to  have  none?  But,  of  course,  you  will 
Bay  he  has  comiiiitted  euch  dreadful  crimes.  Let  us  there- 
fore see.  If  he  spoke  the  tiiith  about  his  dream,  where  is  his 
crime  1  if  not,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  Delphi  and  inquired 
the  tiiith.     But  instead,  you  brought  forward  a  proposal  (which 
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was  not  only  unjust,  but  contradicted  it3elf)j  and  got  fined, 
and  so  Eiixeiiippus  must  suffer,  and  not  be  even  buried  in 
Attic  ground,  because  (this  bridges  over  the  transition  to  the 
next  charge  alle;ji:cil  against  Euxenippus)  he  allowed  Olynipias 
to  dedicate  an  oifering  to  HygieJa,  thereby  showing  hia  Maco- 
donian  tendencies.  But  the  very  boys  from  school  know  who 
takes  Macedonian  gold,  and  nobody  iiuaginea  Euxenippus  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  But  there  seems  to  uio,  Polyeuctua, 
nothing  you  cannot  convert  into  an  accusation,  Yet^  Tith  your 
pciwer  (jf  oratory  (a;^ain  notice  Hyperidcs'  politeness),  you 
ought  to  iirose<:ute  men  who  really  can  injure  the  country,  not 
men  like  Euxenijipus — or  any  of  the  jury  (note  the  dexterous 
ideutiHcation).  That  is  what  1  did  when  I  impeached  Aristo- 
plion  and  Diopithes  and  Philocrates,  and  I  quoted  the  very 
words  in  which  they  failed  to  advise  the  city  for  the  beat, 
whereas  you  can  quote  no  such  words  uttered  by  Euxcnip[)us 
(Euxenippus,  of  course,  had  been  commissioned  to  dream,  and 
he  dreamed,  but  he  never  offered  any  advice  of  any  description 
to  the  city).  And  tlien  you  try  to  rouse  ill  feeling  against  him. 
by  accusing  him  of  being  rich.  "  Yuu  do  not  eeem  to  kuow, 
PolyeHctus,  that  there  is  no  deni'>cracy  in  the  whole  world,  no 
monarch  nor  nation,  more  noble  than  the  democracy  of  Athens," 
and  that  consequently  sycophants  (here  be  gives  instances)  are 
rigliteously  punidlied  here.  "Before  sitting  down, I  will  make  ona 
short  remark  more  about  the  vote  you  are  going  to  give.  When, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  ore  about  to  consider  your  verdict, 
bid  the  clerk  read  to  you  the  impeachment,  tlie  law  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  juror's  oath.  Put  on  one  side  all  our  speeches. 
I^ook  at  the  iuipeLichment  nnd  the  law,  and  what  you  think  just 
and  true,  that  give  as  your  verdict,  Now,  Euxtniippus,  1  have 
done  my  best  for  you.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  leave  from  the 
jury,  and  call  your  friends,  and  bring  up  your  children." 

This  summary  can  only  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  careless  grace 
of  tlie  speech  for  Euxenippus.  We  can  well  understand  that 
the  author  of  the  ancient  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime  "  was  quite 
right  in  saying  i  that  "no  one  ever  felt  fnghtencd  wljen  reading 
Hyperiiies."  But  Polyeuotus  must  have  felt  a  certain  arantint 
of  alarm  wlien  he  saw  Hyperides  get  up  from  hia  bench,  break- 
ing off  a  conversation  with  his  neighljours,  aud  begin  in  hia 
calm  uncnnconied  manner  to  quietly  but  effectually  pull  him  to 
pieces.  The  power  of  Hyperides  is  rendered  all  tlie  more  forcible, 
iTi  the  fii-st  place,  because  he  makes  no  disfday  of  his  strength. 
On  the  contraryj  he  is  so  strong  that  ho  feels  no  need  to  put 

1  Oh.  3+ 
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forth  hia  strength,  but  treats  everybody  with  consideration  and 
inbre«l  politeness.  Thus  at  tbe  end  of  the  speech  forEnxenippua 
he  modestly  eays,  '*  Xow,  Euxenippus,  I  hiive  done  my  heat 
for  you.  The  next  thing  is,"  &c.  With  this  we  nmy  compare 
the  end  of  the  speech  for  Ljcopbron,  "  If  you  will  allow  me^ 
gentlemen,  1  will  ask  some  one  to  support  me.  Come  here, 
Tlieophilus,  and  say  what  you  can  for  me.  The  jury  give  you 
permission."  In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  Uyperides  is 
rendered  the  more  forcible  by  the  attitude  which  he  assumeat 
Demosthenes,  even  in  hia  deuterologiea,  always  takes  up  a  some- 
what hostile  attitude  towards  the  jury.  He  uses  his  technical 
power  and  his  irresistible  force  of  argument  as  though  the  jury 
were  not  with  him.  Lysiag,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  rely 
on  hia  arguments;  he  seeks  to  bring  over  the  jury  by  hia 
winning  and  artless  manner  of  stating  hia  case.  But  Hyperidea 
in  the  speech  for  Euxenippus  does  not  seem  to  be  speaking  aa 
an  advocate  at  ali  His  attitude  is  rather  that  of  a  bystander — 
a  bystander,  however,  who,  as  he  casually  allows  it  to  be  seen, 
knows  a  good  deal  about  tlie  matter  in  hand,  and  who  merely 
gets  up  to  see  fair  pl:iy,  "Never  mind  what  the  advocates 
Bay,  but  judge  of  the  law  for  yourselves,"  is  what  he  says  to  the 
jury.  With  all  this  gentleness  of  manner,  however,  and  apparent 
impartiality,  he  was  capable  of  making  some  very  shaip  thrusts, 
as  when  he  disposed  of  the  rhetoric  of  Demeas  (son  of  Demadea 
by  a  flute-player)  with  the  quiet  criticism,  "Pray  cease  1  you 
make  more  noise  than  your  mother," 

The  sjMjech  for  Lycopliron,  delivered  some  time  before  blo.  338, 
is  like  the  speech  for  Euxenippus,  an  instance  of  how  the  law 
of  impeachment  might  bo  abused.  One  section  of  this  law 
provided  that  any  man  might  be  impeached  who,  "  being  an 
orator,  advised  the  people  not  for  the  best."  It  was,  however, 
a  considerable  stmin  on  the  law,  as  Hyperides  points  out,  to 
bring  it  against  Euxenippus,  who  was  not  an  orator  (in  this 
sense  of  the  term),  and  had  not  offered  any  advice  of  any 
kind,  but  only  had  a  dream,  as  required  by  the  state.  So  too 
Lycojdiron,  if  guilty,  waa  guilty  of  adultery,  but  he  was  accused 
by  Lycurgus  under  the  section  of  the  law  directed  ngaitiat 
attempts  to  "  subvert  the  democracy,"  the  argument  being  that 
attacks  on  private  morality  shook  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment. Of  Hyperides'  speech  on  behalf  of  Lycophrou  we  possess 
only  fragments,  but  the  history  of  these  and  of  the  other  three 
speeches  of  Hyperides  which  we  possess  is  extremely  inLereatiiig. 
As  lale  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  n  considerable  number 
of  Hyperides'  speeches  extant  in  MS.  in     i-i  King's  Library 
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Buda,  but  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  tbe  Turks  in  1526, 
this  co]iy  of  Hyjx:rides  (lisuppeareii.  JVoiu  that  time,  con- 
sequtnitly,  for  more  thati  three  centuries,  beyond  the  descriptions 
of  Hyperidea'  ?tyJe  to  be  found  in  atif.ient  literary  critics,  such 
as  Diunysius  of  Halicarnassus  (d.c.  70-B.c.  8)  or  Lonj,nnus  (a. a. 
215-273),  tlie  only  kiiowledife  of  Hyperides  was  what  miijht  be 
obtained  from  words  of  his  quoted  by  lexicog^pihera,  sucli  as 
Julius  Pollux  (who  flourislied  about  a.d.  180,  and  wrote  an 
Onomasticou),  or  Har[>(jci-ation  (who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  and  wrote  a  *'  Lexicon  of  the  Ten  Orators  "), 
and  from  passa^jes  (especially  the  peroration  of  tlie  Funeral 
Oration)  quoted  by  Stobceus  (flo'irished  about  A.t».  520)  in  his 
"Selections  or  Anthology  of  Apophthegms  and  Precepts." 

But  in  1847  Mr,  A,  C.  Harris  purchased  at  Thebes  in  Ejjypt 
from  an  Italian  denier  in  antiquities  some  rolls  of  papyrus,  winch 
proved  to  contain  fragments  of  IJyptrides'  speech  against  De- 
mosthenes, and  of  the  beginning  of  that  for  Lycophron.  In  tha 
same  year  and  at  the  Bame  place,  Mr  Joseph  Arden  was  offered 
by  the  Arabs  of  tlie  neighbourhood  a  papyrus  vchirae  which  he 
bought,  and  which  was  discovered  to  contain  the  latter  part  of 
the  speech  for  Lycophron,  and  the  whole  of  that  for  Euxenippua. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1856,  Mr.  H,  Stoburt  purchased  at  Thebes 
a  papyrus  volume  M'hich  turned  out  to  be  the  Funeral  Oration 
by  Hyperides. 

The  papyri  of  Mr,  Harris  and  Mr.  Arden  originally  consti- 
tuted one  volume,  which  was  torn  up  by  tlie  Arabs  in  order  to 
obtain  a  price  for  each  of  the  parts.  As  to  the  age  of  this 
volume,  £0  great  an  authority  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 
has  jJuccd  it,  on  palaeogniphic  grounds,  not  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  before  Christ ;  but,  while  palaeography 
is  in  its  present  immature  stjute,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  du 
more,  on  palsBugraphic  grounds,  than  place  the  manuscript,  as 
Blass^  does,  between  that  date  and  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the 
Antonines.  Mr.  Stobart'e  volume,  which  contains  the  Funci-al 
Oration,  admits  of  a  more  precise  date.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  Funeral  Oration,  a  horoscope,  of  whicli  the  language  ig 
mainly  Egyptian,  though  written  in  Greek  charact^era  This 
horoscope  contaitis  the  position  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  tlie  horoscope,  and  it  has  been  asccrtaineil  by 
astronomical  computations  that  the  horoscope  was  cast  either 
for  April  i,  a.d.  95,  nr  for  May  15,  a.d.  155.  And  as  the  horo- 
Bcope  was  written  on  the  papyrus  Ijefore  tlie  funeral  oration, 
the  latter  must  be  later  than  A.D.  95.  If  these  astrouoniico] 
'  Bypo-ida :  Triibaer,  1881. 
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calculations  may  be  relied  on,  and  the  volume  con  taming  the 
Funeral  Oration  (aIthoiiL;li  luucli  more  carelessly  writtriii)  belongs, 
as  13  probable,  to  the  same  date  as  the  other  volume,  tljen  we 
hnve  aiTotlier  reason  for  not  dating  the  volume  containing  the 
law  ispeechea  before  Christ,  at  all  events. 

The  speech  against  Demosthenes  ^  we  have  already  alluded 
to  iu  connection  with  the  Harpalus  affair.  The  letiding  speech 
for  the  prosecution  in  this  trial  was  made  by  Stratocles,  who 
was  probably  followed  by  several  other  sjieakera  before  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  H  vperides  to  deliver  his  speech.  The  text  has 
unfortunately  suH'ered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  who  tore  up 
this  papyrus  before  selling  it,  but  the  outlino  of  the  speech  can 
be  made  out  still.  As,  like  the  speech  for  Euxenippus,  this  is 
a  deuteroloij'y,  Hyperides  has  not  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  the 
ciisf,  but  to  make  as  damaging  an  impiession  as  possible.  This 
he  does  without  any  heat  and  without  any  vulgarity.  He  he- 
gins  in  the  same  easy  manner  as  in  the  speech  for  Euxenippus; 
**  Well,  gentlomenj  I  am  astonished  so  much  ceremony  ehould 
he  made  about  Demosthenes."  The  accu^atioii  he  treats  as  re- 
quiring no  proof — the  investigation  by  the  Areopagus  has  settled 
the  umtter.  Moreover,  Demosthenea  had  not  attempted  to  de- 
fend himself,  but  instead,  "  you  go  about  challenging  the  senate 
to  say  where  you  got  the  money,  who  gave  it  you,  and  when. 
Perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  also  ask  what  you  did  with  the 
money  when  you  got  it,  as  though  the  senate  kept  your  banking 
account,^'  The  admissions  of  Demosthenes'  friends  were  equally 
damaging,  for  they  hinted  tliat  tlie  money  had  indeed  gone,  but 
gone  to  remedy  a  deficit  in  the  public  treasury.  Then  Hyper- 
ides, having  done  his  best  to  prove  that  Demosthenes  waa 
bribed  by  Harpalus,  goes  on  to  prove  that  he  liad  also  been  for 
a  long  time  iu  the  habit  of  taking  bribes  from  Alexander. 
After  this  the  speech  becomes  very  fragmentary,  and  we  will 
not  attempt  any  further  aruUysis.  We  will  only  say,  that  if 
even  Hyperides  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  ludiaviour 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  bribed  by  Har- 
palus, but  had  to  resort  to  the  further  (and  very  improbable) 
hypothesis  that  he  was  also  bribed  by  Alexander,  we  may  con- 
chulc  that  the  case  against  13emosthfncs,  ko  far  as  being  bribed 
by  Harpalus  is  concerned,  is  not  very  strong. 

By  far  the  most  imiiortnrit  di.scovery,   however,  among   the 

papyri,  indeed  Iho  most  important  for  a  century  back,  was  that 

of  the  Funeral  Oration.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it 

was  the  custom  at  Athens  for  u  funeral  oration  to  be  publicly 

'  Korik  Arifioa  Sivovf  inrip  tup  'ApvaXcfw. 
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delivered  at  the  public  funeral  of  those  men  who  had  met  tlieir 
death  while  ilgbting  for  the  country.  In  the  fiimous  Funeral 
Oiatioti  of  Piiiicles,  as  j/iven  by  Thucydiiles,  we  doiiLtless  have 
most  of  the  ideas  exj»ressed  by  Periclea  iu  that  speech,  but  the 
lanf,'uage  uud  tlie  form  are  unmistakably  the  work  of  Tliuoy- 
dides.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  Funeral  Oration  falsely 
ascribed  to  Lysias,  and  another  equally  falsely  ascribed  te 
Ilemosthenes.  But  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Stobart's  purchase 
there  was  no  funeral  oration  known  which  had  really  been 
deliirered  at  Athens  over  the  dead  ;  for  the  orations  a>;cribed  to 
Lysiitsand  Demosthenes  are  mere  exercises,  and  Gor;^ias' speech, 
of  which  we  liave  a  fragnieiit,  could  not  have  been  deh'vered  in 
any  official  capacity  by  him,  as  he  was  not  an  Athenian.  The 
appointment  of  an  orator  to  discharge  this  function  was  a  matter 
of  serious  deliberation  on  the  part  o£  the  senate,  an(l  a  mark  of 
grcsat  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  orator  chosen.  The  appoint- 
ment nf  Hyperideg,  therefore,  in  RC,  322,  to  deliver  this  oration 
marks  the  position  of  importance  which  ho  occupied  during  tho 
Latniau  war,  of  which  he  hnd  been  in  large  mea.sure  tlie  pro- 
moter, and  in  which  the  dead  over  whom  he  was  to  speak  had 
fallen. 

The  orator  on  these  occasions  was  allowed  little  latitude  ia 
thu  choice  of  his  subjects  or  in  the  form  of  his  speech.  It  waa 
ordained  by  cu.stom  that  the  orator,  after  a  f^w  opening  words, 
the  proem,  should  dwell  upon  the  glorious  history  of  Athens, 
then  praise  the  dead  warriors,  then  speak  some  words  of  advice 
and  consolation  to  their  relatives,  and  end  by  bidding  hi-s  hearers 
raise  the  fnneml  cry.^  As  the  orator  was  limited  to  these 
topics,  and  the  8[M>eehe3  M'ere  made  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  funeral  oration  is  a  marked  example  of  the  diffirence  Avhich 
we  and  the  Athenians  make  in  the  value  set  upon  the  treat?iienfc 
of  a  subject.  With  tlie  Athijnians  the  treatment  was  every- 
thing. With  us  the  suhject-matt^ir  is  everything.  The  same 
difterence  ia  to  bo  observed  with  regard  to  the  dramn.  At 
Athens  mythological  suhjects,  pet-*ectly  well  known  to  all  the 
audience,  supplied  the  plot — which,  consequently,  had  no  sur- 
prise in  store  for  tho  spectators — and  also  supplied  the  figures 
which,  as  a  rule,  preserved  the  characters  conventionally  as- 
signed to  them.  The  Athenians,  tlierefore,  were  alive  to  the 
finest  variations  in  the  details  of  the  treatment  wliicli  a  myth 
or  a  character  received  at  the   hands  of  various   dramatists. 

'  (Dem.)  Ejiitaphi-og  37  :  ifuls  St  dvaSvpAfiepoi  Kal  t4  irpooiiKovra  its  XP^ 
Kid  v6pn/M  woi'^ffavret  (Lntt.  (^y^)  £pitaphiot  &l  :  ffepartvoiTas  t6» 
viiripkcn'  fifioi'  6\oip6pfa8ai.  ra^t  BarrofiApovi, 
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Moreover,  their  familiarity  with  the  myth,  nid  their  opportniil* 
ties  of  comparing  the  difCerent  modes  of  workiris^'  on  the  aamo 
myth,  must  Lave  given  them,  as  critics,  almost  the  same  advan- 
tage as  a  man  would  have  who  had  tried  liimself  to  write  a 
play.  This  familiarity  with  the  dramatist's  materials  liad  the 
further  result  of  iimkinff  it  indispensable  at  Athens  that  a  play 
should  be  written  in  verso  and  not  in  prose.  The  modern  ten- 
dency, on  tlie  other  hand,  ia  to  judge  a  play  by  the  plot,  pay 
little  attention  to  treatment,  and  write  in  prose ;  so  that  in  no 
remote  future  wo  may  wonder  as  much  at  the  Athenian  custom 
of  writing  plays  in  verse  aa  we  now  do  at  their  having  covered 
their  marble  buildings  and  statuary  with  paint. 

A  funeral  oration  conld  not  indeed  be  written  in  verse,  but  it 
essentially  belonged  to  that  class  of  orations^the  epideictic^ 
witich  Isocratcs  says  have  iho  same  functions  to  discharge  and 
aim  at  the  same  effect  na  poetry  or  music.  The  topics  of  a 
fiiiieml  oration,  like  the  plot  of  a  play,  were  fully  known  to  the 
audience  beforehand.  The  Athenians  listened,  not  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  restless  intellect,  but  to  gratify  their 
artistic  instincta 

In  the  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime,"  Hyperidea'  Funeml  Oration 
is  ranked  as  the  highest  effort  of  panegyric  oratory,  and  we  may 
accept  this  judgment.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  overloolced  that 
in  one  important  and  signHiwint  respect  Hyperidos  transgresses 
the  lines  laid  down  by  custom  for  the  orator  on  these  occasions 
to  follow.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  democratic 
Athens  that  any  of  the  dead  should  he  mentioned  by  name  :  in 
Athena  equality  did  not  end,  as  neither  did  it  begin,  at  the 
grave.  The  violation  of  tliis  equality  and  the  decline  of  the 
democracy  are  signalised  by  Hyperidea'  tran[;resfiiou  of  this 
prtictice  in  the  last  funeral  oration  deliTered  Tvkile  Athens  was 
free. 

LycwrgnB,  the  next  orator  of  the  patriotic  party  whom  wa 
have  to  consider,  we  have  already  incidentally  mentione<l  as 
taking  the  opposite  side  to  Hyperidea  in  the  eases  of  Euxenippua 
and  Lycophron.  As  an  orator  he  was  distinctly  inferior  to 
Hypcrides.  He  had  no  natural  gift  for  oratory,  but  worked  at 
the  ?nhject  with  great  determination  and  perseverance.  His 
educiiinn  under  Isocrates,  moreover,  was  not  the  most  suitable 
fttr  his  object,  as  Isocratoa  is  purely  au  e[iideit;tic  orator,  while 
Lycui'gus  URcded  omtui-y  only  for  j>r(ictical  purposes.  Evtin 
thus,  with  the  education  he  had  received  and  the  liard  work  he 
bestowed  upon  the  art  of  speaking,  he  seems  only  to  have 
spoken  when  circumstances  compelled  him ;  for,  as  far  as  our 
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knowledge  goes,  all  hh  speeches  date  from  between  the  battle 
of  Choeronea  and  hia  <leath  in  B.C.  322.  In  other  respects  than 
hid  oratory  he  was  a  complete  coutmst  to  Hyperides.  Born 
about  tto,  390,  Borae  few  year^  befora  Hyperides  and  Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgiis  was  the  only  politician  of  good  family  ami  ng 
the  omtors  of  Lis  day  ;  and  the  character  of  the  man  tlirongh- 
out  his  life  showed  the  eflect  of  the  fanuly  traditions  under 
which  he  was  horn  and  educated.  As  was  usual  in  a  man  of 
aristocratic  extraction,  he  had  a  certain  leaning  to  Sparta  and 
to  the  Spartan  mode  of  life,  politics,  and  thought  The  quota- 
tions he  makes  from  the  poets  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  his 
family  clung  to  the  traditional  mode  of  education  ;  wliile  his 
religious  views  remained  unaffected  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
Bceptical  investigation.  Although  a  true  patriot  and  a  loyal 
son  of  democratic  Athena,  he  always  preserved  the  attitude  of 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  citizen  whicii  came  natumlly  to  a 
man  of  good  descent  and  old-fashioned  severity  of  life.  He 
was  accordingly  respected  by  the  Athenians  to  an  extent  almoat 
indistinguishable  from  fear,  and  whatever  Lycurgus  said  the 
Athenians  accepted  as  true.  The  service  which  he  rendered  to 
his  country,  beyond  that  of  the  example  of  his  life,  lay  in  his 
finance.  His  powers  in  this  respect  were  quite  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  and  Boeckh^  calls  liim  almost  the  only 
real  financier  that  antiquity  produced.  In  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, also,  Lycurgus  deserves  an  honourable  name,  for  it  was  on 
his  propasal  that  an  authorised  text  of  the  works  of  x'Eschylna, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  was  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the 
state  arciiives,  so  that  the  alterations,  interpolations,  and  "  gaga  '* 
introduced  by  the  actors  might  henceforth  be  rendered  impossible. 

Of  the  fifteen  speeches  which  we  hear  of  as  having  been  de- 
livered  by  Lycurgus.  only  one,  that  against  Leocrates,  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  addition  to  it,  however,  we  have  some  of  hia 
decrees  and  laws,  which  inscriptions  have  preserved  for  us.' 
His  vocabulary  and  his  metaphors  are  poetical  to  an  extent  wliich 
would  have  been  more  intelligible  in  the  immaturity  of  Attic 
oratory  than  it  is  at  its  close.  At  the  same  time,  Lycurgus  waa 
A  diligent  pupil  of  Isocmtos,  and  the  influence  of  his  master  it 
visible  in  the  cpideictlc  character  of  his  speech.  For  practical 
purposes  both  these  tendencies  were  ill  adapted  ;  they  have, 
however,  a  harmony  witli  the  character  of  Lycurgus,  Much 
speaking  he  seems  not  to  have  done  ;  hut  when  he  did  speak,  it 
was  to  be  impressive  and  solemn,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
both  his  unusual  vocabulary  and  his  epideictic  manner.     His 

1  a.  I.  5^9.  '  0.  I.  A.  ii.  i6a  (163),  j68,  173,  176,  180,  iBob,  xa. 
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oratory  is  thus  distinct  in  quality  both  from  the  technical 
power  of  Deinostkeiies  and  tlic  oasy  authoirty  of  llyperidea. 
His  haul  work,  not  being  supplemented  by  any  great  natural 
capacity  for  oratory,  betrays  itself  in  the  monotony  which  make? 
the  s.peecli  against  Leocrates  somewhat  tedious. 

Hepesippus,  who  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  patri- 
otic party,  was  probably  a  little  older  than  Dc-mosthen**',  and 
died  about  B,c.  324.  The  most  important  fact  that  we  know 
with  regard  to  his  life  is  that  ho  was  at  the  head  of  an  einbassj 
sent  in  ao.  3,43  from  Athens  to  Philip  to  negotiate  abjut  the 
restoration  of  the  isknd  of  Halonnesua  and  other  matters. 
Philip  rejected  the  teriiis  of  the  Athenians,  but  in  the  following 
year  sent  an  embassy  and  a  letter,  offering,  among  other  things, 
to  pnjsent  the  island  to  Athena.  During  the  debate  on  this 
offer  was  delivered  the  speech  on  the  Halonncsus,  which  h  in- 
sliided  among  Demosthenea'  works,  but  ia  really  the  composition 
of  Hcgesippus. 

The  political  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  speech  are  exactly  in 
the  vein  of  Demosthenes.  The  distinction  between  "giving" 
and  "  giving  Itack  "  the  island  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Demos- 
thenes by  ^-chines  ;  ^  and,  lastly,  Deraosthenea  did  deliver  a 
speech  on  tliis  occasion  on  this  subject.  On  the  other  liand,  if 
the  political  tone  is  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  literary  style  ia 
certainly  not.  In  the  periods  of  Bemostheiies  the  colon  which 
gives  the  keynote  to  the  sentence  ia  reserved  to  the  end.  Aa 
thus  the  dependent  tlioughts  come  first,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sentence  is  thrown  forward,  the  hearer's  attention  is  kept  on 
the  alert  to  the  end,  and  consequently  highly  complex  sen- 
tences are  possible,  which  re^'emble  an  organism,  in  that  the 
parts  are  not  separable  and  independent,  but  are  conditioned  by, 
and  only  have  a  meaning  in  connection  with,  the  whole.  This 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  period  is  not  presented  by  the  speech 
on  the  Hahnmesua,  whieh  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  ia 
neither  rhetorical  nor  epideiclic,  but  rather  resembles  Hjperides 
in  the  somewhat  chiince  sequence  of  its  cola,  although  the  easy 
flow  of  Hyperides'  sentences  is  missing.  Moreover,  not  only  is 
there  no  attempt  in  the  speech  to  limit  the  occurrence  of  hiatus 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  observed  by  Demostlienes,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  to  avoid  hiatus  at  all.^  As  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  giving  "  and  "  giving  back  "  the  island,  this  was  doubt- 

'^  3,  83  :  'A\6vvifaoi'  iSlSoV  &  5'  dv^6ptve  fti}  Xa/jL^itw,  tl  ilSuaof,  dXXA 

'*  Tbe  ex]sre»B)oii  with  witioh  tfae  speech  coDcludes  haa  been  taken  to  be  tof 
eoane  for  DemontbeneB,  but  Buch  au  argunicut  ia  wortLlesa. 
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less  a  party  cry,  and  iised  by  every  orator  who  pot  up  to  speak 
on  that  side  :  and  against  this  argnment  for  ascribing  the  speech, 
to  Demostlienfia  we  may  fairly  set  11  patsat,'c  ^  which  probably 
implies  that  tlio  pp«akor  was  a  meuilxir  of  the  enibassy  sent  to 
I'hilip,  as  iruleod  He;^'e>ippu3  was,  althoug^h  l>eraosthenes  waa 
not.  Finally,  the  fact  thai  Demoi^tliene-;  delivered  a  speech  0x1 
this  occasion,  and  on  this  subject,  ia  probably  the  reason  why, 
ill  the  absence  of  Deniostlienes'  speech,  the  speech  of  Hogesippus, 
whose  oratory  shows  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  came  ti:i  be 
inserted  among  the  great  orator's  speeches. 

The  speech  ou  the  Treaty  with  Alexander  ^  which  is  U9iia.lly 
published  among  the  works  of  Demostliones,  is  not  by  Demos- 
thenes, but  by  some  conterap'irary  speaker  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party.  The  date  of  the  speech  is  aljout  D.a  335.  and  its  object 
is  to  rousf?  tlie  Athenians  to  shake  off  Alexander's  yoke,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  broken  the  treaty  wiiich  constituted  him 
protector  of  the  Greeks.  The  speech  is  in  places  illogical  and 
obscure.  Tbero  is  little  fire  about  it ;  the  language  is  not  always 
pure  Attic,  and  there  i^eem  to  be  no  grounds  for  attributing 
the  ppeecli,  as  has  been  done,  either  to  Hege-ippus  or  ilyperides. 

Polyeuclus  of  Sphetttis  is  spoken,  of  highly  by  DcuiOdthenea, 
to  whose  section  of  the  anti-Maoedoiiian  party  he  seems  to  have 
belonged,  for  we  find  that  iri  the  Harpalus  affair,  he,  uidike 
Hyperidea,  took  the  side  of  Demosthenes.  None  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  but  we  know  that  he  supported 
Lycurgus  in  accusing  Cepliisodotus  of  illegality,  in  that  lie  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  the  marketplace  a  statue  of  Dcmades,  who  by 
means  of  his  relations  witii  Macedonia  had  been  able  to  save 
Athens  from  being  destroyed  by  Alexander.  A  fragtnent  of 
this  speech  bus  been  preserved,^  which  shows  that  ho  had  some 
of  the  quiet  power  of  Hyperides.  He  inquires  what  sort  of  a 
statue  they  were  to  put  up  to  Demades :  they  could  not  have 
hini  represented  Avith  a  shield,  for  he  threw  it  away  at  Chseroiiea  ; 
if  he  wa.=i  represented  resting  on  the  gimwale  of  a  ship,  the 
question  would  be  suggested,  when  did  he  or  his  father  give  a 
ship  to  the  stato :  "then  with  a  scroll  in  his  haudi  containing 
th«  indictments  and  impeachments  he  baa  gone  through  1"  and 
eo  ou. 

'  i\eyaf  Si  Kal  rpbv  iifnas  roio&rous  \6yovi,  Sre  wpht  airrhir  ivpeapeimtfiou 

'  repi  rCiv  rpii  ' AX^^avSpov  crufSTjifcic 

•  la  Apsiiies,  Hpeuyel  liheiwci  Qiuici,  I.  387. 
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CHAPTEK  YIU. 


jr^OHINBS  AND  THE   0BA70BS  OF  THE   MACEBON'IAN   PASTT. 


OuK  knowledge  of  tho  life  of  j^schines  is  drawn  in  the  maiti 
iliiectly  or  indirectly  from  the  RpReches  of  Demosthenes  and  ci 
^schines  iiiiuself.  Tlie  s^kt:lch  drawn  by  Demosthenes^  ia  tlie 
one  best  known,  but  it  is  merely  a  caricature — drawn  in  tijo 
Btjle  and  with  tlie  recklessness  of  Arii5tophanea — which  in  tlioso 
particulars  tliat  we  have  not  facts  to  contradict,  must  be  regarded 
113  probably  either  uutiue  or  only  having  the  very  slenderest  sab- 
stratntn  of  fact  Aecordinj^'  to  Demosthenes  the  parents  of 
jEachines  were  both  of  them  slaves  by  birth.  Hia  father, 
Trunies,  became  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  having  risen  in  life, 
added  a  couple  of  syllables  to  his  name — a  practice  nut  unknown 
in  English  society — and  became  Atriinietus.  His  mother,  Glau- 
cothea,  nicknamed  Einpusa,  was  a  hetsera  of  the  commonest  kind, 
who  imitateii  the  greater  nieinbers  of  her  profession,  such  aa 
Phiyne,  atid  iniliatcd  people  into  a  mystery- wo i-ship  of  her  own 
invention,  Tlie  sun,  vEschiiies,  combined  the  duties  of  menial 
attendant  in  the  school  which  his  father  hehl,  with  those  of 
chest-bearer,  fan-bearer,  &c.,  in  tho  rites  of  hia  mother.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Demoethonoa.  Whether  the  father  was  or  was 
not  a  slave  by  birth  we  have  no  evidence  :.  tho  utraoet  that  can 
be  shown  is  that  Dcrnosthenea'  aiccouut  ia  possibla  There  is  no 
lejison  for  regarding  it  as  probable.^  Still  less  probable  ia  the 
change  of  name  on  the  part  of  the  father.  The  mother  was  of 
lespectable  origin,  daughter  of  Glaucus  of  Achamae,  and  sister 
of  Cleobulua  the  general  By  the  poverty,  wliich  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  fell  on  many  Athenians,  she  may  have 
been  compelled  to  conduct  mysteries,  and  this  is  pmbably  the 
only  ground  for  aspersions  on  her  mode  of  life.  With  regaid 
geiieniUy  to  what  Demosthenes  makes  out  in  the  speech  on  the 
Crown,  it  is  enough  to  84\y  that  he  is  there  raking  up  what  had 
happened — or  rather  not  happened — some  fifty  years  before : 
that  ia  his  earlier  speech  on  the  Embassy,  he  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  all  this,  and  that  the  basis  of  it  all  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  position  in  life  which 
.^chines  and  his  two  brothera  earned  for  themselves  was  much 
higher  than  that  which  they  started  from, 

*  De  Cor.  tag  et  8«q(}.,  nnd  238  et  seqq. 

'  ^schinea  himself  [he  ntala  yeata  Ugalionet  147)  >ayi  hiM  fatliiir  wm  ■ 
dtuen,  and  of  the  deme  Cothocidje. 


oratory:  .fiscmNES. 
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.^cldnf!8  was  bom  about  B.C.  390,  aix  years  before  Deraoa- 
thetiea  Rhetorical  or  philnsophiciil  education  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  ;  but  his  fondness  for  talkiii{>  abi>ut  education 
seems  to  show  that  he  at  least  was  not  ashamed  of  having  beerk 
taught  by  his  father  the  schoolmaster.  At  the  age  of  eigliteon 
he  entered  on  the  military  service  usually  inijiosed  on  Athenian 
citizens,  and  bore  himself  with  courage  and  distinction,*  especially 
at  Taniynae.  He  then  became  clerk  in  some  government  office, 
a  profession  which,  as  it  was  paid,  was  looked  down  upon  by 
Athenians  of  good  position.  With,  a  versatility,  however,  which, 
testifies  both  to  the  energy  and  to  the  uatural  abilities  of  the 
man,  he  then  took  to  the  stage.  In  point  of  social  status  this 
was  no  advance  on  his  previous  position,  especially  as  he  did  not 
rise  to  the  hiyher  ranks  of  his  profession.  Some  merit,  how- 
ever, he  must  have  had,  else  so  good  a  judge  as  Theodoras  would 
never  have  chosen  him  as  his  tritagoniat.'*  His  quitting  this 
profession  was  due  to  an  accident  which  ia  interustiug  aa  illumi- 
nating the  limits  imposed  on  stage  action  by  the  costume  of 
tragedy.  In  the  character  of  Oenomaus  (in  the  play  of  that 
name  by  Sophocles),  iEschiiies  had  to  give  chase  to  Pelops. 
The  buskins,  iho  bolsters,  the  mask  and  the  topknot,  the  padding 
and  glo\  es,  however,  in  whicli  he  was  arrayed  were  not  adaitted 
for  such  active  exercise.  i?Eschines  fell,  and  had  to  be  igno- 
miniously  set  up  again  by  the  leader  of  the  chorua  He  returned 
to  his  earlier  profession  of  clerk,  and  tins  time  attached  himself 
to  two  distinguished  statesmen,  Aristophon  and  Eubulus,  by 
whose  assistance  he  might  hope  to  gain  political  distinction. 

jEschines'  experience  in  life  up  to  this  point  had  been  varied, 
and  had  given  Iiim  various  qualifications  for  superficial  success 
as  a  politician.  As  an  actor  he  learnt  to  manage  his  voice, 
which  was  fine,  to  declaim,  and  to  jxtse.  He  also  acquireil  a 
more  than  usually  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  dramatists, 
and  this  was  a  large  portion  of  Athenian  education.  With  the 
routine  of  official  life,  his  experience  as  clerk  had  made  him 
familiar,  and  his  command  of  the  teclinicalities  of  the  phraseo!o{;y 
of  laws  and  decrees  would  give  him  the  air  of  a  politician  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  ctmstitution.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
had  no  sytitematic  education  in  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  as  De- 
mosthenes or  Hyperides  had  had,  nor  did  he  inherit  any  family 
traditions  such  as,  in  the  case  of  Lycutgus,  introduce  men  to 
atatesiiianship.    Accordingly,  iEschines  never  became  more  than 

1  This  ia  an  offence  which  Demoatlienes  csuld  D«ver  forgive  him  {De  Cor, 
S36). 
*  Dem.  xix.  2461 
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a  second-rate  politician.  He  did  not  speak  with  ranch  regularity 
ill  the  Assembly,  ami  tho  embassies  on  which  he  was  sent 
were  not  of  the  first  importancp,  as  the  one  in  B.C.  348  to  the 
Peloponnese  ;  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  those  to  Philip  in  346,  or 
after  ChtEvoiiea  in  338,  they  were  of  iiuportnnce,  the  pait 
assigned  to  birn  was  suboriiLnato.  It  is  to  his  colliaions  with 
Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip,  of  which 
they  were  both  members,  that  vEschines  owes  in  great  part  the 
celebrity  which  attftches  to  hia  name.  Once  more  jEschinea 
ventured  to  attack  Dcmoethenea,  in  the  matter  of  the  crown, 
and  this  brouf^ht  about  his  own  extinction ;  for,  having  failed 
to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  in  this  trial,  he,  rather  than  pay 
the  hue  and  submit  to  the  disgrace  consequent  on  his  failure, 
left  Athens  and  never  returned.  Whither  he  went  and  how  he 
died  are  matters  of  uncertainty.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Rhodes,  and  to  have  set  up  a  school  of  rhetoric  there. 

.(Eschines  seems  to  have  committed  but  few  of  his  speeches 
to  writing,  and  only  three  of  tho?e  have  come  down  to  us^  that 
a{,'ainst  Timarchus^,  that  on  the  Embassy,  and  the  one  af,^oinst 
Ctesiphon.  These  three  speeches  were  published  by  /Eschines 
to  justify  his  personal  and  political  character.  Other  motives 
for  publication  he  had  none,  aa  he  waa  neilber  a  logograplier,  to 
wisii  to  advertise  himself,  nor  a  great  statesman,  to  wish  to 
publish  his  policy  as  wiilely  as  possible,  nor  a  teacher  of  style. 

As  in  the  history  of  Attic  oratory  we  have  in  Hyperides  a 
reversion  to  the  type  of  oratory  displayed  by  Lysias,  so  in 
./Eschines  we  have  a  reversion  to  the  type  of  Andocides.  Be- 
tween -^chines  and  Andocides,  however,  there  are  great  ditfer- 
etices.  jEschines  had  a  natural  talent,  which  Andocides  did 
not  possess  ;  was  swayed  by  better  oratorical  traditions,  and 
had  before  him  bettor  models  in  oratory  than  was  the  case 
with  Andocides.  Neither  jEschines  nor  Andocides  spoke  regu- 
larly in  public  ;  neither  waa  a  logographer,  and  neither  had 
receivetl  a  technical  education  in  oratory.  Making  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  talent  and  in  time  between  the  two 
orators,  the  results  of  this  want  of  practice  and  education  on 
each  are  the  game.  To  bring  this  out  in  detail  we  shall  have 
to  conipnre  with  iEschincs  Demosthenes,  the  practised  and 
educnteii  orator.  Tho  comparison  is  the  more  necessary  aa 
iEst'hiiies  undoubtedly  ranks  next  to  Demosthenes  as  an  orator, 
and  it  is  important  to  see  why  and  how  the?e  orators  differ. 

The  highest  excellence  of  ..^chines  lies  in  his  power  of 
expression.  The  first  quality  demanded  of  an  orator  is  that  he 
should  express  himself  cleatly,  and  a  certain  amount  of  «dac» 
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tion  and  practice  will  eBable  a  man  to  be  intelligible  when  ho 
especially  strives  to  be  so.  But  to  be  always  clear  and  intel- 
ligible demands  further  education  and  practice.  The  habit  ol 
clear  expression  must  be  exercised  until  it  becomes  a  second 
nature  ;  and  it  is  just  this  further  education  and  practice  which 
Demosthenes  had  and  .i^ehines  had  not.  jEschines  is  intel- 
ligible when  he  has  a  particular  motive  to  he  so,  but  is  not 
clear  always.  The  same  defect  also  betrays  itself  in  his  awk- 
ward repetition  of  wonis.  Cleflrapss  of  expression,  however,  ia 
not  the  only  quality  deniande<l  of  an  orator  i  his  expressions 
must  also  be  felicitous.  For  this  end  a,  man  must  obviously 
have  a  wide  range  of  words  at  his  command,  in  order  to  iifc 
each  thonght  with  the  words  Avhich  will  appropriately  and 
happily  express  it.  Lilce  Deiuo&thenes,  jEschitiea  pusse^ses  thia 
necessary  command  of  language,  and  it  is  his  higiiest  and  a 
very  high  excellence.  So  far  as  the  two  orators  dilier — to  the 
prejudice  of  iEschines — the  difference  mainly  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  they  employ  thoir  resources.  An  expression  may 
he  excellently  calculated  to  convey  a  given  thought,  and  yet 
from  want  of  dignity,  from  the  association  of  ideas,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  be  iu  a  given  case  not  appropriate.  Iii  other 
wordSi  an  Attic  orator  had  to  limit  the  brilliance  or  jjrandeiir  of 
his  language  by  considerations  of  correctness  and  of  purity  of 
gtyle.  The  perfect  exercise  of  these  Hmitationa  is  always  the 
result  of  special  education  and  of  practice,  reinforced  by  natural 
taste.  To  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Demosthenea  ia  this 
respect  the  grander  passages  of  the  two  orators  .should  be  com- 
pared. For  the  expression  of  lofty  sentiments  lofty  wortls  are 
required,  for  the  style  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  subject. 
In  exalted  passages,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  an  Attic  orator 
was  to  rise  from  the  tone  of  ordinary  life  towanls  the  tone  of 
tragedy.  In  an  early  stage  of  oratory  this  was  done  by  Ando- 
cides  by  the  introduction  of  phrases  almost  immediately  from 
tragedy,  and  the  result  is  that  between  the  paspfigcs  thus  in- 
troduced and  the  rest  of  the  speech  there  is  a  dillernnce  of 
quality  so  great  that  the  purity  of  Andociiles'  style  is  consider- 
ably  marred.  j^?chincs,  like  Andocides,  lacked  the  rhetorical 
education  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  making  this  mistake, 
but  by  the  time  of  jEschities  the  critical  faculty  was  improved 
so  much  that  j3^.scbiiies  could  not  sin  in  this  respect  to  the 
Sttuio  extent  as  Andocides,  and  in  ^schines,  although  we  have 
word.s  which  distinctly  belong  to  the  tragedians,  we  no  longer 
have  whole  phrases  lugged  in,  Demosthenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  imbed  either  such  words  or  such  phraaea  in  his 
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oratory.  He  takes  his  tone  and  not  his  words  from  tragedy. 
What  he  borrows  from  the  tmgcdians  he  gives  out  again  in 
a  Bhape  which  ia  all  his  own,  and  consequently  does  not  jar 
■ftith  the  Test  of  the  passage. 

\Y(i  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Demosthenes  that  one  source 
of  his  strength  is  Ms  complete  comnmiid  of  all  the  figures  of 
speech  and  of  thought,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  far  outstrips 
any  previoua  onitor.  In  tliis  he  lias  a  close  rival  in  yEschines, 
whose  wide  range  of  language  is  also  supplemented  by  a  wide 
and  varieil  conmmnd  of  iigureH.  Here,  also,  such  superiority  as 
Demosthenes  may  possess  is  due  to  hia  greater  experience  in 
oratory.  The  result  of  this  experience  is  that  Demosthenes  haa 
eonimand  of  language;  on  the  other  hand,  jEschinea'  words  are 
apt  to  run  away  with  him,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  less 
experienced  Andocides.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  copious 
vocabulary  and  facile  flow  of  language  which  in  other  respects 
constitutes  tlie  strength  of  vEschines.  He  finds  it  so  easy  to 
talk  that  he  is  apt  to  ilegeuerate  into  mere  tiilk.  Assonances  of 
words,  or  of  the  cutis  of  words,  are  sometimes  sought  solely  for 
their  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  force  and  weight  to 
his  words  ;  ami  tliis  is  the  abuse  of  figures  of  speech.  The  expe- 
rience of  Duiuosthenesanil  his  eense  of  limit  enabled  him  to  exer- 
cise due  restraint  in  the  use  of  figures  of  till  kinds,  but  jEschinea 
weiik(.'ns  their  eifet;t  by  using  them  to  excess.*  Not  only  does 
this  want  of  restraint  sometimes  weaken  the  effect  of  ,/Eschines' 
words  and  figures,  it  sometimes  also  betrays  him  into  sentences 
of  extreme  clumsiness.  The  sentences  of  Isocrates  are  long,  but 
they  are  always  constructed  with  such  perfect  regularity  that 
they  are  quite  transparent  Demosthenes  has  sentences  of  great 
length,  but  them  is  always  so  much  obvious  design  in  them, 
and  they  are  penetmted  by  such  unity  of  thought,  that  their 
length  is  not  felt.  Hyperides  wanders  through  long  sentences 
apparently  of  the  most  casual  structure,  or  want  of  structure, 
hut  his  native  grace  and  his  concealed  power  always  enable  him 
to  bring  his  sentences  to  a  happy  and  effective  close,  .^iilschinea, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  off  his  guard,  drifts  into  a  sentence  of 

*  Ad  exnmple  of  effective  use  of  the  figure  aniUiroplie,  i.e.  the  repetitioa 
of  a  wcirtl  i>t  the  end  of  succei^aiye  clausec,  ia  the  fainotifi  prisange  in  Ctes,  20a, 
fitjo'  ty  apery  TouO''  vf>.Qiv  fXTiltU  Ka.Ta.\vyiii<j§ai,  fls  hv  ivoftpoftimu  Ktt;<«- 
t^QvTOi,  ft  KctX^ffTj  AvfioirdevTjv,  irpOrot  i.va^oiia's  "  KdXtt.  icdiXft."  Ivl  aairriar 
KoKfii,  f tI  row  fi^on  »:aXeti,  iirl  t^v  ^t)tf,0KpaTi6.v  taiKfii.  But  the  effect  of 
tliia  ]ias»ac;B  \a  wt^iibennrl  by  tlie  use  of  tlie  artme  figure  shtirlly  before,  198^ 
iffTti  fiiv  oZv  iv  rp  Tt/ii}crf  t  ttji*  '^r,<pQ»  alrfc,  tij*'  dpTTji"  tijk  i'/xer^paf  rapai^fiTBU 
StTTiT  S'iy  T^  irptijTip  \6yif>  rrjv  ^■^av  atrei,  vifiof  alTti,  Ci>¥  oOrt  oMjaiu 
si'Sty  Sffior  oiStrl  ^&t'  ahtj^iyra  iriptf  iwmu. 
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wHch  "you  see  no  reason  in  ita  Btructure  why  it  should  ever 
come  to  an  end,  and  you  accept  the  conclusion  as"  an  arrange^ 
jnent  of  Proviilence  rather  than  of  the  author," 

There  are  threo  ends  at  which,  roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  an 
orator  has  to  aim  :  to  express  hirasclf  dearly  and  felicitously  ;  to 
convince  his  hearers  ;  and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  feelings. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  tliese  we  have  now  seen  that  so  gcKsd 
are  the  natural  ^'ifts  of  Jischines  that  it  is  only  because  ol 
Deuiciethenes'  superior  experience  and  practice  as  a  public  s[ieakor 
and  a  h>g(igrapber  that  he  just  manages  to  outstrip  him.  When, 
however,  ^^  e  come  to  the  second  of  the  three  objects  an  orator 
has  to  aim  at,  we  find  the  ditference  between  the  two  orators  is 
preat.  In  dealing  with  Audocides  we  saw  that  hia  lack  of 
experience  in  argninjj  cases  made  him  vastly  inferior  in  argu- 
ment when  compared  with  Antiphon.  The  same  differonee  19 
visible  between  ^^Eschines  and  IJcmosthene.",  and  is  made  still 
greater  by  the  superior  intellectual  power  of  Dnmoathenes.  In 
the  iirrangenient  of  his  subject-matter,  indeed,  ^Eschinea  is  clever 
enouj^h.  This,  however,  is  a  power  esisily  acq^uired  by  imitation, 
and  in  it  we  may  clearly  see  the  advance  which  the  general 
level  of  oratory  made  between  the  time  of  Audocides  and  of 
^schines.  Tlie  powers  of  /Eschines  seem  to  have  been  reten- 
tive rather  th;in  original.  His  speeches  contain  a  large  amount 
of  information — usually  inaccxirate — but  like  his  loans  from 
tragedy  it  has  not  Ijeen  assimilated.  Kis  want  of  ment-al  power 
is  seen  aj;;ain  when  he  undertakes  to  expound  the  law.  He 
expends  many  words  on  expkiining  the  laws  he  quotes,  and  ends 
by  not  explaining  them.  His  arguments,  niorf^over,  are  not 
unfrequently  illogical,  and  he  gladly  takes  refuge,  for  instance, 
in  misty  declamations  based  on  popular  superstition  *  rather 
than  sul'Uiit  his  argument  to  the  light  of  logical  criticism. 
Above  nil,  however,  if  an  orator  fails  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
his  audience  liis  own  view  of  the  case,  it  is  msiinly  because  he 
is  himself  not  clear  in  his  view.  This  is  the  reason  why  his 
great  attack  upon  Demosthenes  in  tlie  matter  of  the  crown  fails. 
To  attack  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  successfully  it  was  neces- 
sary to  state  an  alternative  line  of  action.  If  the  policy  of 
opposiuff  Maceilonia  was  wrong,  then  there  must  have  been  some 
other  {xilicy  which  was  right,  and  that  policy  it  was  .i^chines' 
business  to  propound.  But  yEschines  has  no  such  alternative 
line  of  action  to  proposa  If,  instead  of  employing  an  argument, 
he  imputes  a  motive — and  bribery,  bribery,  bribery  is,  eignifi- 

1  In  CteM.  106-158  (the  diatiilM  agKLiut  tli«  ill-luek  luiil  tmpieijr  o£  Itenu»* 

tbenes). 
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cantly  enough,  the  only  motive  ivhich  j?ilschitic9  can  imagine— 
it  19  because  he  has  no  argument.  Not  only,  however,  is  he 
destitute  of  any  constrnctive  idea,  hut  liis  criticism  ig  weak. 
He  can  only  eay  that  Demosthenes'  policy  failed.  And  of  HI 
criticisms  the  cheapest  and  the  most  worthier  is  criticisni  by 
results. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  orator's  business  to  merely  demonstrate 
a  theorem.  He  has  also  to  command  the  feelings  of  his  audi- 
ence. Now  there  are  certain  sentiments  to  which  j3Ischinea 
frequently,  and  Demosthenes  rarely  appeals.  They  arc  the 
sentiments  which  clu.«iter  ronnd  the  family  hearth,  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  the  history  of  the  past.  Again,  Demosthenes 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  pathetic.  Some  of  his  speeches  do 
indeed  appear  to  us  pMhetic,  but  that  is  not  because  they  were 
designetl  for  pathos,  but  because  we  know  and  read  them  in 
the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Greece.  jEschines,  on 
the  other  hand,  ns,  for  instance,  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech 
on  the  Embassy,  aims  at  pathos.  And  in  the  peroration  of  the 
speech  ngfiinst  Ctesiphon,  jEschines  challenges  comparison  with 
Demosthenos,  even  in  the  power  of  raising  patriotic  indignation. 
In  fine.  jEschines  works  on  a  larger  number  of  more  varied 
emotions  than  Demosthenes,  and  yet,  by  general  consent, 
jEschincs  is  less  effective  than  Demosthenes.  Undoubtedly 
the  earnestness  of  Demosthenes  is  intense  to  a  greater  degree 
than  is  that  of  vEschincs  or  any  other  orator,  and,  consequently, 
he  works  on  our  feelings  more  powerfully  than  jEschines.  But 
it  ia  also  tme  that  the  superiority  of  Demosthenes  has  been 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  .^ischinea  by  means  of  extraneous 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  the  speeches  on  the  Crown  thia 
is  clear.  Public  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  Demosthenes,  and 
Demosthenes  had  the  better  cause.  Demosthenes  has  our  sym- 
pathies before  we  open  .(Eschines.  But  this,  which  is  itself  an 
explanation  partly  why  jiEschines  takes  less  hold  of  our  feel- 
ings, may  be  pushed  too  far,  and  the  unfair  inference  be  drawn 
that,  because  .^Eschines  failed  to  prove  Demosthenes  a  traitor, 
therefore  iEschiiies  was  a  traitor  himself.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
.^.3chines  fails  to  make  ua  believe  in  him,  because  be  did  not 
believe  in  himself,  and  that  his  oratory  is  pervaded  with  the 
taint  of  insincerity.  He  poses  as  a  religious  citizen  and  admir- 
able falhcT  of  a  family  far  the  sake  of  respectability.  He 
assumes  patriotism  though  he  has  it  not,  and  he  trades  on 
pathetic  passages  because  ha  was  an  actor  by  training  and  by 
nature  theatrical. 

The  truth,  howeveTf  seems  to  be  that  .^chines  was  in  morals 
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us  in  intellect  not  above  the  averaga  level  of  his  time,  whereaa 
Demosthenes  wns  distinctly  above  it.  vEschines  is  accused  by 
Demosthenes  of  having  rendered  no  sevviL-es  to  the  state  ;  and 
Demosthenas  is  always  accnsing  the  citizens  of  Athens  genpmlly 
with  rfiluctiince  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country,  .^chines 
appiiroiitly  thought  resistance  to  Philip  impossible,  and  saw  no 
way  for  Athens  to  remain  great  and  free,  a  view  in  which  he 
was  supportefl  by  so  good  a  man  as  Phocion.  Bribery,  /Escrhines 
as  a  practical  man  regarded  as  admitting  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances.' As  a  practical  man  also  he  difjcountenanced  the  ex- 
travagant indulgence  of  the  desires,  and,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  other  people,  respectability  exhausted  the  sum  of  his 
morality,  Tliis  is  not  a  flattering  character  of  jEschines,  and 
it  is  'unnecessnry  to  go  beyond  our  evidence  and  accuse  him  of 
hypocrisy,  .^schines  has  himself  challenged  cunipari&on  with 
Demosthenes,  and  by  an  opticLil  illusion,  to  which  the  mind's 
eye  is  liable,  ^Eschines  Peems  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
morality,  because  Demosthenes  is  so  ranch  above  it. 

In  discussing  Demosthenes  we  said  that  the  three  sources 
of  his  power  as  an  orat<^ir  wore  the  magic  of  hie  language,  the 
fori;e  of  his  intellect,  and  his  lofty  niortility.  In  the  present 
chapter,  in  order  to  show  how  JEschincs  is  inferior  to  his 
rival,  we  have  compared  the  two  oralor.-J,  and  we  have  seen 
that  while  in  the  fin?t  of  the  three  points  mentioned  ^Eschines 
is  little  below  Deiiiosthfmes,  in  the  remaining  two  points  he 
is  much  below  him.  In  order  now  to  mark  the  fact  that 
./Eschines,  though  inferior  to  Demosthenes,  could  yet  contest 
priority  with  him,  we  must  contrast  the  two  orators.  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Demosthenes  is  the  trained 
and  practised  orator,  while  jEschines  ia  a  man  with  a  natural 
gift  of  eloquence.  And  as  jEschin^s  represents  nature,  Demos- 
thenes art,  we  find  that  the  former  usually  spoke  extempore, 
while  the  latter  rarely  spoke  without  preparation.  A  further 
consequence  of  this  difference  between  the  two  orators  is  that 
whereas  Demosthenes  baa  greater  capacity  for  argument  than 

'  1,  88.  Poverty  ntid  old  nge  he  regards  as  extenuating  :  iKclvoi  ftiv  ye  ol 
"aKairiiipoi  oi  Swdfttvoi  yiipas  &fiui  xal  vfflav  inrtrfynfiv.  rdt  fiiyitrra  rQw  iw 
ip&pwvois  KaKUiv.  This  wtis  not  a  view  peculiftr  to,  ami  therefore  speciiiUy 
Goii>loiiii)atory  uf  .£«c)iiiie8,  but  the  common  one.  Timncles,  a  poot  of  the 
Middle  Cumedy,  says  iu  ilie  Delog,  alluding'  lo  the  IlHri^alua  affair: 

A.  (l\7j^f  kqI  Ai^fxwv  re  Kal  KaWurSiptfi. 

B.  x^J'ijrtr  ^anif,  Hiffre  airfyvwftr^v  fx'^- 

(Meineke,  F.C.M.  591.) 
We  THiiAt  Judge  .fschlnea  by  the  atandard  of  hia  own  time.    Bribery  ii  not 
unfrequeiitly  defended  at  the  present  day^ 
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for  narrative,  vrith  jEschines  the  reverse  ia  the  case.  As,  how 
ever,  argument  makes  ;jreater  demands  on  the  attention  of  the 
heartsr  than  does  narrative,  a  speech  hy  Demosthenes  ia  harder 
to  follow  than  is  one  by  yEschines  ;  and  as  argument  gives 
less  scope  tlutii  natrative  for  tlie  graces  of  oratory,  the  speeches 
of  j^schines,  apart  from  considerations  as  to  the  matter,  are 
more  pleasing  llian  those  of  Demosthenes-  As  regards  the 
entntions,  iEschines  relied  chiefly  on  pathos,  whereas  Demos- 
thenea  appealed  to  the  indignation  of  his  hearers.  iEschines 
looked  by  preference  to  the  gloriona  past,  Demosthenes  to  the 
calls  of  hononr  in  the  present.  jEschines  was  satisfied  if  ha 
comphed  with  the  observances  of  religion,  Demosthenes  was 
possessed  with  the  necessity  of  morality.  These  points  of  con- 
tmst  may  siilhce  to  indicate  that,  although  between  Demos- 
thenes and  iiilschines  there  ia  a  diflerenc©  in  den:ree,  there  ia 
also  an  equally  important  diversity  in  genius,  ^schines  has 
not  and  does  not  deserve  otir  sympathies  ;  hut  more  closely 
than  any  other  orator  he  approached  the  merit  of  Demosthenes. 
Amongst  the  omtors  of  the  Macedonian  party  Demades  "^  ia 
next  in  importance  to  ^schinea;.  Demades  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  tame  age  as  and  to  have  died  two  years  later 
than  Demosthene?,  i',e.,  b.c.  320,  He  first  appears  to  our 
notice  after  the  battle  of  Cljiuronea.  He  had  no  shame  in 
avowing'  that  Philip  had  boujfht  him,  and,  in  spite  of  that  fact, 
ho  continued  until  Alexander's  death  the  most  important  man 
in  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Dcmo&thenes,  After  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  Demndes  saved  Athens  from  the  wrath 
of  Alexander  ;  and  the  Athenianf*,  in  return,  erected  a  sttitue  of 
Demades  in  the  market- 1>1  a ca  In  natural  power  Demades  was 
said  to  exceed  Deniosthenes,  and  the  judgment  of  Theo- 
phrastus  ^  is  well  known,  that  as  an  orator  Demosthenes  was 
worthy  of  Athena,  Demades  above  it.  Unlike  Demosthenes, 
ho  sjioke  extempore,  and  consequently  none  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  ns.  As  he  himself  said,  his  master  in 
rhetoric  was  the  platform ;  his  speeches,  therefoi-e,  probably 
lacked  art  both  in  the  trejitment  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  arrangeriieiit  of  his  sf>eech.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
the  reputation  in  antiijuity  ^  of  being  the  most  witty  of  Attic 
orators;   and  from  this  it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  his 

'  Ai}iid5T)s  is  contrsicteil  from  ATj^ftiS'jr* 

*  Tlieojilirnstug,  a  imiiil  of  Aristotle,  vrna  bom  B.C.  372  and  died  nboat 
B.C.  283.  OF  the  two  liundrcd  or  mora  works  which  he  wrote  we  pogsexii  fail 
"Chfinkcters,"  "  Science  of  Planta,"  "Katural  Causes,"  "Mineralogy,"  and 
"  On  Fire,"  more  or  less  complete. 

*  "  Demades  pr»t«r  cateroi  fertur  (facetiu),"     Oicero,  Oral,  qo. 
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oratory  resembled  that  of  Pericles  in  consisting  of  pointed  ami 
striking  expressions.  The  impression  which  these  made  or 
his  hearers  may  ho  inferred  from  the  fact  of  sumo  of  them 
liAvitig  floated  down  to  our  own  time.  Thus,  Macetionift,  he 
said,  after  the  loss  of  Alexander,  was  a  blindud  Cyclops.  The 
thentre-money  which  the  Atlieuians  received  was  the  glue  of 
the  democracy.  The  herald  of  the  city  was  the  puhlic  cock. 
Demosthenes  was  like  tlie  swallows,  who  will  neither  let  you 
sleep  nor  wake  you.  He  defended  lita  policy  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  steering  the  wreck  of  Athens.  When  the  Athe- 
nians objected  to  worship  Alexander  as  a  god,  he  told  them  to 
mind  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  defend  heaven,  they  did  not  lose 
the  eartli.  When  a  report  came  to  Athens  that  Alexander  was 
deadf  and  the  Athenians  were  much  delighted,  DennKles  said, 
'*  Alexander  is  not  dead.  If  he  wore,  the  whole  world  would 
Bniell  his  corpse." 

Aristogiton,  ngoinst  whom  the  second  speech  of  Uinarchua 
is  directed,  was  prol>ably  bom  about  b.o.  370.  He  was  most 
active  after  the  hiittle  of  Chreronea,  when  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Hyperides.  The  names  of  some  of  his  speeches 
are  given  by  ISuidas  and  Photius,  and  quotations  from  him 
occur  in  Harpocration,^  Athenseus,  Tsetzeg,^  and  elsewhere.  He 
seems  to  have  employed  much  abuse  and  to  have  set  himself 
up  ixa  the  "  watch-dog  of  the  democracy."  Pytheas,  born  about 
B.C.  356,  began  his  political  life  as  an  anti-Macedonian,  but 
went  over  on  the  occasion  of  the  Harpalus  affair  and  became  a 
■wealthy  man.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  ho,  like  others  of 
the  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  auffered.  Hia  end  is  not 
known  to  us.  We  have  quotations  from  him  in  Rutiliua  Lupu.s.^ 
His  speechas  eeem  to  have  been,  according  to  Suidas,*  inso- 
lent and  disjointed.  The  quotations  show  an  affection  for 
antithesis,  Menessfrchmus  succeeded  Lycurgus  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  finance  at  Athens,  but  whether  he  was  an  opponent 
of  or  belonged  to  the  extreme  suction  of  the  patriotic  party  ia 
unknown.     We  have  nothing  by  him,  and  ho  seems  to  have 

>  In  hii  lexicon  to  the  "Ton  Oruton;."  Hia  diite  is  the  third  ur  fourth 
eentiirr  A.U. 

^  JiihaiiTicij  Tsetzps,  aViout  A.D.  1160,  waft  a  lenmeil  graniinamn  of  Oon- 
it(iut;iiio]ik-,  tliG  nutlior  of  Scholia  to  Hunter,  HesioJ,  AmtOjilmnes,  &c, 
ariil  of  n  work  eiitilled  XtXiddfr,  coutainiiig  much  mixed  informatiuD,  and 
coniiiofiiiil  ill  so-cjilied  politicEil  verses. 

*  Kutiliiis  Luj>ii3  lived  hi  the  time  of  Tiberius,  nnd  wrote  "De  Fignria 
Bentt'utinrum  vt  EluLUEionia ;  "  and  in  iUuHtrntiuQ  of  tlie  figures  uf  thought 
aud  KpeRfii  he  quotes  frrjiri  viirioiis  anttiurH  (translating  Greek  quutationa). 

-*  oi/K  iKpidi}  fitTd.  tGsv  \ot.TrCiv  jiijTcJ/)ur  (i.e.  in  the  canon  of  the  "Ten  Orators"] 
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been  watery  and  weak.*  To  Callicrates,  the  Pergaraum  Bchcwl 
a&cribed  a  speech  accusing  Demosthenes  of  illegality ;  and 
Pliilinus'  nauie  has  come  down  to  us  hemus«  he  opposed  the 
pra|iosal  of  Lycurgiis.  that  statues  should  be  erected  of  tlio 
three  great  tragedifius.  Eubuhia,  the  political  patron  of  ^3- 
chines,  at  first  opposed  to  ami  then  a  supiM>rter  of  Philip,^  13 
mentioned  by  Aristotle'  as  quoting  Plato  in  one  of  las  speeches 
to  the  effect  that  many  people  admitted  they  were  bad.  Of 
Philncrate-s,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  for  peace  with 
Philip,  who  openly  boasted  of  having  been  brihtxl,  we  have 
not  tlje  least  fragment  left  Hagnonides  accused  Theophmstus 
of  impiety  unsuccessfully/  and  Phocion  of  treason  successfully, 
and  wrote  an  Accusation  of  Oratury.^  Stratoeles,  "the  most 
persuasive  and  pernicious  of  men,"*  was  con^^picuous  for  the 
vileness  of  his  sennlity  to  Philip  and  his  shameless  joy  at  the 
disasters  of  hia  country.  One  or  two  sentences  alone  of  his 
have  survivcdj  and  Cicero  citidits  him  ivith  being  the  inventor 
of  the  story  that  Tiipmistocles  poisoned  himself  with  the  blood 
of  a  buli.^  Of  Androtion,  against  whom  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes is  directed,  we  have  a  simile  preserved  by  Aristotle.' 
Cydfas  ma<le  a  speech  on  the  colonlsi^tion  of  Samos.^*'  vE^ion 
was  a  fellow-pupil  with  Demosthenes,  and  is  praised  by  Aris- 
totle for  his  metaphors,  altt>ough  to  us  they  apjicar  worn  out.^ 
To  these  may  he  added  the  names  of  De  modes  (or  Demo  elides), 


1  DioiiysiuB,  Dinarcliua  11,  i/Sapii}t  xal  xexvfi^os  xal  ftixpit. 

*  Dem,  19,  293.  Kni  i»  pUv  Tif  SiJ^tij)  Ku.rqpS}  ^ikiinn^  Kai  Karh.  tuw  TaWtiW 
&HV\>ti  fj  pL^f  &vo\tij\ivat  ^L\nrwov  Stv  ^oi'Xtffdat.     Cf.  De  Cor.  ar. 

^  Rhct.  i.  15.  ofov  ri0^oi;Xo$  iv  Toit  SiKaaniploii  txpTtftraTo  Kara  TLdpriTOt  if 
nXttTwv  tlTTt  Tpbt  ^Apxifiioy,  Sri  iiri.S4SuK(v  ii>  rf  Tr6\et  t6  onoXoyew  vowif- 
povt  (hat. 

*  Tliig  we  learn  from  tlie  "Lives  of  tlie  Philosophers,"  by  Diofrenes  Laer- 
tiuft  (37),  who  lived  ttlmtit  A.D.  200,  ami  cnme  from  Ljiertia  in  CilicLt. 

^  QuiiitiliLui,  ii.  17,  15:  ''^gno  quidcm  delraxit  sibi  ioscriptioae  ipM 
fi«leni,  quii  rlictuiices  accusation  em  professua  i«st." 

'  Dem.  adv.  Pant.  994O.  XrpaTOKKfi  ti^  rtSayorirff  ttmuir  tvOpihwr 
jtai  vovrfpordrtp. 

^  Phutiua,  447A,  17.  ipouTM  Kal  ffrdperai  rb  0ij^af«f  iarv,  tC»  <rwa' 
ywyiao-fiintjiv  vp.iy  rhv  vpii  ^iXiwoy  Tro\€fioy.  RutiliusLHpu«,ii.  ao;  ''Nam 
vehonientor  corurn  vitiiji  iiivi^hi  nun  licehnt.,  reticBre  uiiiiiiuu  uoii  expediebat: 
BUiipiutu&e  loijiii  |i<>tisu9iiiiun)  ])lacebat" 

*  E'-rutus,  Ti  :  "Strntoclein,  ut  Themistoclis  mortem  rhetorioe  efc  iragiCQ 
omare  posset,  finxisse  ilium  cum  tanrum  imniolfivisset,  excepiase  aangiuitem 
piitem  et  eo  poto  jnurtuurn  conciJisse."  (Thia  inipussible  story,  however. 
giws  htick  to  the  time  of  AriBtopliimea.)  If  Strutuclea  thought  this  method  of 
death  tragic  his  taste  was  as  defective  as  his  kiinwlei]^e. 

"  Rhet.  iii.  4:  Sri  Sfiotos  \^SptfCii  ^v]  roit  it  twv  SeffjuSi'  mviSloa'  4Ke?n 

Tt  y&.p  irpoa-rliTTOvTii  MKytv  Kal  ISpUa  \v6^VTa  4k  tu>i'  Seff/xuiv  tlvai  j^aXcTOJ'. 

1"  lb.  iL  6.  "  lb.  iii.  10,    JS.y.  "Greece  oriei  aloud.' 
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ft  pnpil  of  TlieophrastuB  J  and  probaMy  Archon,  in  B.c.  316  j^ 
Leosthenes,  a  sycophant;-  Charisius;^  Euthiua,  the  accuser 
of  Phryiie  ; *  atid  Lacr itus,  of  uhom  mention  is  made  in  tho 
speech  of  [Demosthenes]  against  Lacritus.* 

lu  conclusion  it  reniauis  for  us  to  say  a  fuw  words  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  oratory  after  the  death  of  Deuios- 
thene?.  They  arc  two :  the  loss  of  political  freedom  and  the 
cessation  of  the  rL'action  of  tho  publit:  on  the  artist  Tlie  effect 
of  tlio  loss  of  political  freedom  on  political  oratory  is  readily 
understood.  When  tlio  fate  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  and 
when  the  Assembly  liad  the  power  of  deciding  that  fate,  an 
orator  and  a  patriot  like  Deniostljenes  had  the  highest  inctiutivo 
to  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  oratory  in  order  to  move  the 
Asscnjbly  to  tlie  proper  and  honourable  course  of  action.  When, 
on  tho  othfr  ha:id,  the  Assembly  lost  its  power  of  deciding  what 
the  action  of  the  country  should  be,  and  when  coiiseipiently 
political  debates  could  have  no  practical  result,  then  patriotism 
could  supply  no  incentive  to  the  orator,  and  delibemtive  oratory 
BO  far  as  it  survived  was  unreal.  Thus  the  loss  of  political 
freedom  resulted  in  the  decline  of  deliberative,  the  highest  kind 
of  oratory.  It  also  brought  about  the  decline  of  forensic  oratory. 
Its  action  in  this  case  is  not  (|uite  so  obvious,  but  it  was  equally 
effective.  Matter  for  decision  was  not  withdrawn  from  tho  law 
courts  80  entirely  as  it  was  practically  from  the  Assembly  ;  but 
all  that  important  part  of  Attic  law  which  dealt  with  con- 
Btitutional,  and  therefore  political  point?,  naturally  shared  the 
fate  of  political  debate;  and  in  dealing  with  the  remaiuing 
cases  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  in  the  first  place  to  do  only 
with  petty  matters,  not  fitted  to  develop  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  an  orator;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  in 
dealing  with  these  trivial  coses  they  were  not  acting  aa  a  free 
people  giving  judgment  in  acconiance  with  their  own  free  laws. 
In  analysing  the  superiority  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  we 
found  that  it  consisted  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  power  and 
the  beauty  of  his  language :  and  these  three  elements  are  indis- 
pensable for  oratory  of  the  highest  kind.  Applying  this  test 
U:  llie  oratory  of  the  decline,  we  see  then  that  forensic  oratory 
never  had  for  its  snbjeet  issues  admitting  of  fervour,  righ toons 
indignation,  or  self-sacrifice ;  and  that  the  matters  it  doalt  with 
were  not  momentous  enough  to  call  for  or  develoj)  the  powers  oi 
a  great  mind.  It  was  only  tho  thiril  elt-nient  of  oratory  wiiich 
admitted  of  cultivation,  and  this,  separated  from  the  others,  ran 

^  Ruhnkon,  Rut.  Lun.  92,  '  JEschines,  Falu  Reg.  13+. 

*  Rut.  Lui>.  i.  10.  *  Lexicon  Seguierauum,  57.  '  15  and  ^t. 
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to  rank  luxuriance.  This  excessive  attention  to  form  resulting 
from  tliB  iieglj;:;ence  of  matter  is  partly  what  is  meant  by 
"  Asiaiivsni,"  Wlint  we  have  said  witli  regard  to  the  decline  of 
oratory  applies  to  all  Greek  oratory,  wherever  cultivated,  until 
about  D.C.  1 50.  As,  however,  it  was  in  Asia  Minor  that  oratory 
during  this  period  waa  principally  cultivated,  the  qualities  of 
the  oratory  of  the  decline  have  come  to  be  grouped  togcthei 
under  the  term  Asianism.  After  B.c  150,  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  set  in  and  was  termed  "  Atticism." 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  '*  Ajsianism " 
was  cotdined  to  Asia  Jilinor.  The  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in 
Athens  even  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  for  Isocrates 
cullivated  form  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  j  and  its  results  are 
plainly  visible  in  Dinarchua,  the  last  of  the  ten  Attic  oratora. 
The  first  characteristic  then  of  Asian isia,  excessive  attention  to 
the  mere  language  of  a  speech,  is  only  the  development  of  a 
tendency  already  existing  in  Attic  oratory.  But  although 
Aaianistn  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  Isocrates,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  him,  and  it  is  this  ditference  which  constitates  the 
second  characteristic  of  Asianism.  Isocrates  worked  on  a  method 
and  with  a  theory  :  Asianism  had  noue.  Here  again  Asianism 
was  but  the  development  of  a  bad  tendency  already  existing  in 
Attic  oratory,  j^chines,  like  Isocrates,  was  lacking  in  tha 
inteliectiial  and  moral  elements  of  oratory,  and  therefore  achieves 
liis  greatest  success  in  the  domain  of  mere  language.  But  he 
differii  from  Isocrates  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  th.eory,  no 
culture,  and  but  rarely  wrote  a  speech  beforehand,  wliile  Isocratea 
woulil  spend  ten  years  in  writing  an  oration.  yEschines  was  a 
native  orator,  Isocrates  a  trained  rhetorician.  In  this  resj)ect 
then  jEsehines  ia,  rather  than  Isocrates,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Asianism.  But  although  Asiatic  oratory  resembles  that  of 
vEschines  in  being  based  00  no  method,  there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  one  is  successful,  tbe  other  not.  Doubt- 
less tlie  reason  partly  is  that  ilischines  pos-sesaed  natural  gifts 
which  the  Asiatic  orators  did  not :  but  this  docs  not  wholly 
account  for  the  extravagances  of  Asianism,  and  for  a  full  ex- 
planation we  must  turn  to  the  second  main  cause  of  the  decline 
of  oratory  after  the  death  of  Demosthenes — the  cessation  of  the 
reaction  of  public  on  artist. 

In  the  case  of  oratory  even  more  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  lit-erature  or  art  is  it  clear  that  the  artist  is  reacted  on  by  his 
public;  for  the  practical  object  of  si>eaking  ia  conviction,  and 
in  order  to  convince  his  audience  a  speaker  must  neither  rise 
above  their  comprehension  nor  E^ink  below  their  expoctations. 
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Tlie  BUCC6S8  wWcli  spurs  to  further  aud  higher  exertion  cornea 
mora  directly  to  the  orator  than  to  any  other  artist,  as  does  also 
the  failure  which  teaches  a  lesson  for  the  future.  The  function 
then  of  the  public  in  the  development  of  art  or  literature  is  to 
encourage  merit  and  check  extravagance.  Remove  the  check, 
and  extravagance  develups  without  restraint  In  the  period 
of  Asianism  the  check  vras  removed  and  the  extravagance  was 
developed  which  was  characteristic  of  Asiauism.  In  order  to 
understand  how  and  why  this  chock  was  removed,  we  must  call 
to  mind  first  the  difference  in  size  between  the  city-states  of 
Greece  and  the  coimtrioa  or  nation -states  of  modem  Europe ; 
aud  ijiccondly,  the  ditferent  means  of  rejiching  the  public  in  the 
two  cases.  The  modern  public  reads,  the  ancient  public 
listened.  AH  the  citkens  of  Atht;ns  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  tlic  theatre  to  hear  a  draTiia :  every  citizen  might  he 
pre.-icnt  at  the  Assembly  :  great  festivals  drew  a  large  concourse 
of  people  together  in  whom  the  essayist  or  the  historian  couk* 
find  an  audience.  During  the  creative  periwl  of  Greek  lite 
rature  the  normal  way  of  reaching  the  public  was  through  their 
ears,  not,  as  is  the  case  in  modem  time?,  through  their  eyes; 
for  even  if  most  Athenians  were  able  to  decipher  the  letters  of 
the  alphiibet,  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  reading,  liut  every 
Athenian  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  oratory  of  the  law 
courts  and  the  Assembly,  the  epic  and  lyrical  poetry  recited  by 
the  rhapf^odists,  the  essais  and  histories — or  portions  thereof 
- — read  at  the  great  festivals  and  the  dramas  performed  in 
the  theatre  :  and  in  consequence  the  literary  education  of  tho 
Athenians  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  best  time  of  Athens,  better 
than  that  of  a  modern  nation,  even  with  the  advantage  which 
the  latter  possesses  of  the  printing  press.  But  in  the  period  of 
the  decline  of  oratory  the  Greeks  were  going  through  a  transi- 
tion stage  ;  the  law-courts  and  assembly  were  less  attended,  the 
theatre  was  no  longer  the  means  of  conveying  the  best  trayedies 
to  the  public;  literature  was  ceasing  to  reach  the  public  through 
tho  ear,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  multiplying  copies  of 
a  manuscript  had  not  yet  been  so  much  reduced  as  to  enable  the 
public  to  become  as  a  rule  readers.  Uut  although  the  means  of 
conveying  Jiterature,  whether  orally  or  by  means  of  manuscriptsj 
were  tlius  temporarily  decreasing,  the  demand  was  not  decreas- 
ing. The  result  was  the  practice  by  which  thu  owner  of  a  manu- 
script collected  bis  friends  togetlier  anfl  read  it  aloud  to  them. 
We  have  seen  that  tljta  ha<l  already  beeix  done  in  the  case  of 
Isocrates'  orations.  It  was  even  dune  in  the  case  of  tragedies : 
tragedians  who  composed  solely  for  this  kind  of  publicity  had 
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come  to  be  called  "  Readers."  The  comedies  of  Menander  were, 
many  of  them,  written  not  to  he  performed,  but  to  he  read  in 
this  manner  at  social  gtitlierings.  The  consequence  of  this  waa 
that  an  author's  works  did  not  become  known  to  the  whole  or 
to  the  larf^iT  part  of  tlie  public,  as  before  and  after  this  time, 
but  only  to  small  groups.  That  is  to  say,  the  check  which  the 
great  public  puts  on  extravagance  was  nluiost entirely  taken  off; 
the  general  recognition  of  tlie  public  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  thus  the  artist's  greatest  incentive  was  removed.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  improvement  in 
tosto  which  brourrhfc  Atticism  into  favour  and  drove  out  -t\siaiiisra 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  systoniatic  employment  of  slave 
labour  by  the  Romans  for  multiplying  manuscripts  reinstated 
the  j^'oneral  public  to  its  criticsd  function. 

The  decline  of  Greek  or.itory  was  then  due  to  the  develop- 
ment by  appropriate  conditions  of  bud  tendencies  already  exist- 
ing in  the  oratory  of  Athena.  These  tendencies  were  :  to  neglect 
matter  for  form,  as  in  the  case  of  Isocrates  ;  to  dispense  with 
the  theory  and  training  necessary  for  an  orator,  as  in  the  case 
of  ^schines ;  and  to  deviate,  when  unchecked,  from  the  standard 
of  taste  and  propriety.  The  conditions  which  developed  these 
tendencies  were :  tlie  decrease,  dvie  to  the  loss  of  political  free- 
dom, in  the  demand  on.  the  moml  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
tlie  orator ;  and  the  cessation  of  tlie  reaction  of  public  on  artist| 
duo  to  the  difficulty  of  publicatiuu  at  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  t 


PLATO  AND  THE  FUILOSOPUERS  BEFORE  niW, 


With  the  history  of  philosophy  we  have  nothing  here  to  do. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  philosophsra  only  so  far  aa  they 
fltfcctod  the  history  of  Greek  iiternture,  and  consequently  it  will 
he  found  that  many  names  of  phiioaophical  interest  are  omitted. 
In  the  first  place,  philosophers  like  Tliaieg,  Socrateg,  and  Pytha- 
goras, who  left  nothing  in  writing,  find  no  place  in  a  history  of 
literature.  In  the  next  place,  philosophers  like  Xenophanea 
nnd  Parmcnides,  who  composed  in  verse,  have  indeed  a  place  ia 
a  history  of  literature,  but  not  in  the  section  of  it  dealing  with 
the  history  of  pros&  Wliile,  finally,  Sopl lists  like  Antiathenes, 
who  were  en^ragcd  iu  philosophical  pursuita,  but  were  pro- 
fessedly rhetoricians,  tind  their  natural  place  in  the  history  of 
prose  ;  but  they  are  links  in  the  chain  of  oratorical,  not  philoso- 
pliical  prose,  and  are  not,  therefore,  dealt  witli  in  this  section. 

The  first  prose  philosopher — if  we  set  aside  Pherecydes  of 
Syru8,  about  whom,  as  we  have  Been,  there  is  some  doubt — was 
Anaxiniander  of  Miletus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eixth  century  B.C.,  and  seema  to  have  been  a  person  of  eonia 
importance  in  his  native  town.  His  philosophy  was  of  a  phyRi- 
cal  descrifition,  and  he  wrote  a  work  to  \vhich  (probably  in 
later  times)  tlje  common  title  Ott  Nature  was  given.  Tlie  dialect 
which  he  etnployed  was  naturally  tonic,  and  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  poetry  even  on  those  who  strove  to  write  pro'^e,  waa 
to  be  traceil  in  the  poeticid  cast  of  bis  writings.  Ahuut  the 
same  time  as  Anaximamler  lived  Anaximenea,  also  of  Miletus, 
He  probably  was  acquainted  with  Anaximajider :  his  i>hilo3ophy 
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was  physical,  Tiis  work  was  entitled  On  Nature,  his  dialect  was 
Ionic,  and  his  style  was  balil  As  followers  of  Anaxinicues  are 
mentioned  Diotrpnes  of  Apollotiiti  and  IdajiiiS  of  HiTnera.  Sluro 
interesting  is  Hi^raclitus  of  EphesuK,  who  flourished  about  ac. 
500.  He  was  of  royal  descent,  nnd  13  said  to  have  been  offered 
the  supreme  magistracy  of  tljc  tonn,  and  to  have  refused  it. 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  ai-tually  trtie — and  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  about  the  facts  of  his  life — it  accords  with 
the  characlor  of  tlie  man,  as  it  shows  itself  in  tlie  fragments  of 
his  work  On  A'ature.  He,  if  not  a  misanthrope,  certainly  had 
a  strong:;  contempt  for  most  men.  He  dedicated  his  work  to 
Diana,  for  lie  did  not  expect  men  to  appreciate  it.  He  played 
wiih  children,  and  asked  whether  that  was  not  a  belter  occupa- 
tion than  politics.  Poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  he  had 
no  high  opinion  of.  Learning  was  not  the  same  thing  as  iiitelli- 
geiice,  he  said,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Hesiod,  Pytliagoras, 
Xetiophano.«,  and  Hi'catfBU-s.  As  for  Homer  and  Archilochus, 
the.v  deserved  public  scourging. 

Heraclitus  was  suniamcJ  "  the  obscure,"  and  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  obscurity  was  in  its  n.xture  and  causes  much 
akin  to  tliat  of  Thucydides,  and  would  have  characterised  him 
to  a  hirge  extent  eveu  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  prose,  still  the  immaturity  of  prose  composition 
doubtless  added  to  the  difficulty  which  Heraclitus  found  in  ex- 
pressing himself.  The  simple  narration  of  events  is  a  task  which 
prose  naturally  first  comes  to  perform  with  ease  and  sucoeea. 
The  exposition  of  an  argument  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 
and  requires  time,  Eveu  Herodotus  shows  this,  for  the  speeches 
which  occur  in  his  Idstory  are  considerably  more  complicated  in 
syntax  and  less  easy  of  apprehension  than  liis  narrative  ;  while 
ill  Thucydidos  tho  same  thing  is  oven  nioro  apparent.  His  nar- 
rjitive  is  very  clear,  but  the  speeches  are  difficult.  Philosophy 
is,  again,  more  difficnlt  to  express  clearly  than  is  an  oratoriwil 
ai-gunieiit.  It  contains  an  argument,  like  a  speech,  but  it  deals 
much  less  with  concrete  ideas,  and  much  mom  with  what  is 
Viigue,  as  well  as  abstract,  than  oratory  does ;  and  consequently 
in  the  history  of  Greek  prose  literature  we  lind  that  iihilo* 
BOfiliical  prose  is  later  and  longer  in  developing  than  even 
(iratoiicid  prose,  \vhile  both  philosophy  and  orator^'  required 
much  moro  labour  than  history  to  bring  thom  to  perfectir>n. 

Zeno  of  Elea  waa  born  about  B.C.  500,  and  bccume  the  pupil 
of  Piirmenidea,  and  one  of  tho  greatest  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophei^.  Most  of  his  life  ho  spent  at  Elea  by  preference, 
though  he  visited  Athens  occasionally ;  he  was  heard  by  Socrates, 
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and  instmcted  Pericles.  His  life  was  patriotic,  and  he  reinlcred 
great  services  to  his  native  city,  FiUHlly,  iivlien  he  returnt'd 
from.  Atliens  to  Elea,  ho  fuunJ  it  in  the  power  of  a  Lynuit, 
against  whom  he  conspired.  The  conspiracy  waa,  however, 
detected ;  and  wlien  lie  was  questioned  as  to  Ins  fcllow-con- 
8|iirators,  he,  by  a  bohl  stroke,  named  all  the  adhereiils  of  the 
tyrant.  It  is  said  that,  availinf;  themselves  of  the  dismny  thna 
caused  in  the  tyrant,  the  people  rose  and  killed  him.  The 
manner  of  Zcno's  death  is  unknown.  Zeiio  took  up  the  system 
of  Parmenidos,  and  endeavoured  to  estahhsh  it,  not  directly  and 
positivoly,  but  negatively,  by  refuting  the  arguments  brought 
against  it.  For  lliis  purpose,  or  rather  in  tins  endeavour,  he 
was  le*l  to  the  use  of  the  dialectic«l  method.  This  method  had, 
indeed,  been  used,  to  a  curt^iin  extent,  before  Zeiio  by  Parme- 
nidcs.  Probably  the  same  circumstances  compelled  Zeno  aa 
compelled  Parmetddo'^  to  use  it.  i.e.,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  art^uments  brought  agninst  the  Kleatic  philosopliy  by  the 
keen  rea.soning  powers  of  the  Athenian?,  wliora  both  Pannenidea 
and  Zeno  endeavoured  to  win  over  to  thfir  philosopliy.  The 
esscnci'  of  the  dialectical  method  was  to  convict  an  opponent  of 
the  falsity  of  his  opinions  by  reducing  them  to  an  absurdity. 
Thus  Zeno  endeavoured  to  show  that  Opinion  was  untrust- 
worthy by  the  absurdities  which  it  led  to,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  invented  his  four  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  Motion 
— Motion  being  testiKed  to  hy  Opinion,  but  disappioved  by 
Reason.  Of  these  four  arguments,  the  bp.«:t  known  is  that  known 
as  "Achilles  and  the  Tortoise."  A  simpler  one,  liowever,  is  the 
first :  "  Motion  is  inipossiblo,  because  before  that  wliieh  is  in 
motion  can  reach  the  end,  it  must  reach  the  mid«lh;  pi>int  ;  hut 
this  middle  point  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  same  objection 
applies  to  it,  since  to  meet  it  tlie  object  in  motion  must  traverse 
a  middle  point ;  and  so  on  Ofi  mJiTtiium,  seeing  that  matter  is 
inhnitely  diviKiblt;."  ' 

Anaxagonis  wiis  born  in  ClazomensB  in  lontn  about  B.c.  500. 
Unlike  Zeno  and  pFirmenides,  he  took  no  part  in  p  Ittical  or 
practical  affiurs,  but  devoted  himself  solely  to  philnsophy.  He 
aiiowed  notliing  to  stand  Ix'twcen  him  a.nd  his  philo.-ophical 
pur.^uits  All  hi.=;  worldly  siib.st;uu-e  was  .suMiltCH-d  tu  thi.ei  lixid 
idea,  and  he  declan^d  liini-self  well  pleased  with  the  return 
■which  piiilosojiliy  brouglit  liim  for  the  sacritice.  If  he  sought 
truth  tirus  passionately  aiul  devotedly,  he  showed  equal  courage 
and  determination  in  publisliiiig  the  truth.  The  sun,  he  had 
fiatisiied  Itiniself,  was  a  molten  stone  of  considerable  size,  and 
^  I.iewea'  Hiftorff  of  Fhilotophff,  i.  63. 
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this  opiuion  he  did  nnt  conceal  But  to  tlie  Athenians,  wlio 
believed  that  Holio?,  the  sun,  was  a  god,  Anaxagoras'  declaration 
■was  blasphemy  and  atlieisui  of  nii  uii mitigated  character;  and 
AnaxagoraSi,  wlio  had  long  enjnyed  the  intimacy  of  Pericles  and 
the  atiiuaiiitfluee  of  all  the  niaiay  men  of  f^tiniiis  to  he  met  at 
Atliens,  was  hanisheJ.  He  consoled  himself  in  Lainpsacus 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  lie  who  ha^l  lost  Athen?, 
hwt  Athens  that  h.id  lost  him.  He  died  in  Lampsaciis  at  the 
age  of  teventy-three. 

Finally,  we  can  only  make  brief  mention  of  some  other 
philosophers.  Hippo  of  Sanios  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  and  belonged  to  the  school  of  Thalea  Aristotle^ 
epeaks  contemptuously  of  him,  and  seems  to  think  he  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  philosripher,  Cratylus  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  Heraclitus  and  was  a  tutor  of  Plato's,  Pldlolaua, 
a  contemporaiy  of  Socrates,  was  the  first  Pythagorean  to  com- 
niit  the  tenets  of  the  school  to  writing,  though  it  is  doubtfnl 
whether  tiie  fnigraents  which  have  come  down  to  us  nnder  his 
name  are  genuine.  Belissus  of  Sainog  continued  the  teaching 
of  the  Eleatic  school  after  Zenn.  Hcrmotiraup,  Arclielaup.,  and 
Metrodorns  were  pupils  or  followers  of  Anaxagoras.  l)emo- 
critns  of  Abdem  was  horn  about  a.c.  460,  He  tnivelled  more 
■widely,  he  boasted,  than  any  other  tniin,  and  was  received  when 
he  returned  to  Abdeni  with  the  greatest  respect  for  his  travels 
and  his  Iwirning.  The  distinction  of  founding  the  philosophy 
■which  regiirds  all  things  as  ultimately  eonaiating  of  atoms 
is  shared  between  him  and  Leucippus,  whose  birthplace  is 
variously  given  aa  Abdcra,  Miletus,  or  Elea.  Amonj.;st  tha 
Sophist",  in  aiUlition  to  the  most  famous,  Protagoras,  Prodicus, 
Gorgias,  Thrasjmachus,  and  Hippias,  who  have  been  mentioned 
elsewhere,  we  must  here  give  the  names  of  Polus,  Eiithydemus, 
and  Dionysoiloms.  Amongst  the  followers  of  Sociates  must  bo 
mrniioned  Enclides  (not  the  matbeniatician  nor  the  archon)  of 
M<'£ura,  who  was  [jresent  at  the  death  of  Socrates ;  Pba;do  of 
Ehs  and  his  pupil  Mcnedemufl ;  Aiitisthenes,  who  has  been 
iKCutioned  elsewhere  ;  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaio 
school;  while  to  this  ecbool  belonged  Thendorus,  Bion,  and 
Eucnicru?,  wlio  invented  a  ineaua  of  explaining  mythology  as 
containing  ihe  exploits  of  famous  men  who  iift*r  death  came 
to  be  regarded  as  god?,  which  is  only  now  dying  out. 

Plato,  whose  real  name  was  Aristoclcf',  but  who  came  to  be 
called  Plato  because  of  either  the  breadth  of  his  brow  or  the 
breadth  of  hia  shoulderSj  was  bom,  accoiniing  to  one  account,  ia 
'  J}e  Arvro,  La;  Mtt.  i.  3. 
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Mgiuti,  where  liia  father  held  a  colonial  allotment,  or,  according 
to  another  more  probable  account,  iu  Atliena.  The  year  of  lug 
birth  was  either  B.C.  4^8  or  h.0,  427  ;  ami  the  seventh  day  of 
the  mouth  Tliargelion  was  celebrated  for  centuries  ty  his  dis- 
ciples as  the  day  of  his  birth.  On  his  mother's  aide  he  was 
said  to  be.  connected  with  Solon,  while  his  father  was  descended 
fmm  Codrus.  Ci'ilias,  the  leader  i>{  the  Thirty  TjTantR,  and 
Charnudes  uere  closely  related  to  Plato  ;  and  thus  he  was  bom 
and  hred  in  the  midst  of  aristocratic  conditions.  He  owed  his 
introduction  into  politicjil  life  to  Critias  and  Charmides,  and  he 
fieems  to  have  In-en  conscious  and  proud  of  hia  illustrious  de- 
scciiitJ  He  Imd  two  brothers,  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  (who 
cannot  be  the  Glmncon  and  Adeimantus  of  the  Republic,  because 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  his  brothers 
were  born),  and  a  sister  named  Potone.  ^ 

He  lias  fnliy  eihicated  in  the  three  branches  of  Greek  educa- 
tion— letters,  nni.-iic,  and  atldetics.  Diuiiysina,  a  grammarian, 
taught  hira  to  read  and  write;  Dracoii  and  Metullua  of  Ayri- 
gentum  taught  him  music;  Ariston  of  Argos  gymnastics,  in 
whii^h  he  is  said  to  have  become  so  proficient  as  to  can-y  off 
prizes  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games.  In  his  youtli  he 
is  Sidd  to  have  made  essays  in  all  kiuds  of  Etemture — epic, 
tragedy,  dithyramb,  and  lyric,  and  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  Plato  was  instructed  in 
pliilosophy  by  CratyluF,  the  follower  of  Heraclitus,  but  pprhnpa 
■we  may  regard  it  as  previous  to  the  time  when  Plato  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Socrates.  This  event,  important  in  the  life  of 
Plato  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  took  place  prolmbly  about 
B.a  407,  when  Plato  was  twenty  years  of  age;  and  the  ac- 
quaintance, formed  po.ssibly  throiij^h  Critias,  Listed  until  the 
time  of  Socmtes'  iltntli  in  B.C.  399.  ''  But,"  say8  Mr.  Grote, 
"thou;,di  Plato  may  have  comtiieiiced  at  the  age  of  twenty  hia 
acquaintance  with  Socrates,  he  cannot  have  been  exclusively 
occupied  fn  philo-so pineal  pursuits  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age^that  is,  between  409-403  B.C. 
He  wa.«  eairied,  partly  by  his  own  dispositions,  to  other  matters 
Iwsides  philosophy  ;  and  even  if  sucli  dispttsitions  had  not  existed, 
the  cxigencii^s  of  the  time  pre.*sed  upwu  him  imj^eratively  as  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Even  under  onlinary  circumstances,  a  young 
Athenian  of  Bighteen  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  eiirnlled  on 
the  public  register  of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  the  memo- 
rablo  military  oath  in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serve  on 
active  duty,  constant  or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years  iu  various 
'  Chatiik,  155A,  T57E ;  Tim,  aoD. 
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posts  tliroughont  Attica  for  tho  defence  of  the  couDtry.  But 
the  six  years  from  409-403  B.O.  were  yeara  of  an  extmonlinary 
character.  They  iui^luded  the  most  strenuous  public  t.'tf'ort,'^  tha 
severest  sulferiui,',  and  tlie  j^'ravest  political  revolution  tlmt  baJ 
ever  occurred  at  Athens.  Evury  Alhenian  citizen  was  of  neces- 
sity put  upon  constant  (ahnost  daily)  military  service,  either 
abroad  or  in  Attica,  against  the  Lacedaenionisiu  ^^'arrison  estab- 
lislied  in  lliu  |iermaneiit  foititied  post  of  Didteleia,  within  siyht 
of  tliQ  Atlienian  Acropolis,  So  habitually  were  the  citizens 
obli.L^ed  to  be  on  yuard,  lliat  Athens,  according  to  Thucydides, 
bc-canie  a  militaty  post  rather  than  a  city.  It  is  probable  that 
Plato,  by  his  family  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to 
the  Atlieiiian  Hippids  or  horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  em- 
pkynieut  for  the  defence  of  the  tenilory.  But  at  any  rate, 
either  on  horiJeback,  ur  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robn:<t  young 
citizen  like  Plato,  wliose  military  age  coramenced  in  409,  most 
have  home  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indispensable  duty. 
.  ,  .  From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufierings  of  such  an  his- 
toricid  decade  no  Athenian  citizen  conld  escape,  whatever  might 
be  hi.s  feeling  towards  the  existing  deniocrai:y,  or  however  averse 
he  Jiii^bt  be  to  public  euiploymenb  by  natural  temper.  liut 
Plato  wa.s  not  thus  averse  during  the  earlier  years  of  hiis  adult 
life.  We  know  from  hi-g  oivn  lettersi  that  he  then  felt  strongly 
the  impulse  of  political  ambition  usual  with  young  Athenians  of 
good  fanuly.  .  .  .  WHiether  Plato  ever  spoke  with  success  in 
the  public  assembly  ive  do  not  know  :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shy  by  nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  feeble,  ill  adapted 
for  the  Pnyx.  However,  when  the  oligarchy  uf  Thirty  waa 
established,  after  tlie  capture  and  subjugation  of  Athens.  Plato 
wa-s  not  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  atldressing  tho 
Bssend>led  people,  but  al^^o  obtained  additional  facilities  for  rising 
into  political  iuHuence  thruugb  Kritias  (his  near  relative)  and 
Cliarmides,  leading  men  among  tho  new  oligarchy.  Plat*3 
vdlirnis  that  he  had  always  disapproved  of  the  antecedent  demo- 
eriiey,  and  that  he  entered  on  the  new  scheme  of  goveniraent 
with  the  full  hope  of  seeing  justice  and  wisdom  jtrcdominant. 
He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  government  of  the  Thirty  proved 
a  sanguinary  luid  rapacious  tyranny,  lilling  him  with  di.sappoint- 
ment  and  disgust.  He  was  especially  revolted  by  their  treat- 
ment of  Socrates,  whom  tliey  not  uiily  interdicted  from  continuing 
his  habitual  colloquy  with  young  men,  but  even  tried  to  impli- 
cate in  nefarious  mui'dei's,  by  orJeiing  him,  along  with  others, 
to  arrest  Lf-'on  the  Siduminian,  one  of  tlieir  intended  viciiuiu — an 
order  which  Socrates  at  the  peril  of  his  life  disobeyed.     Thus 


mortified  and  disappointed,  Plato  withdrew  from  public  functions, 
.  .  .  His  repuf,'nancc  was  ajj;grju'ated  to  the  highest  pitch  ol 
grief  and  indij^nation  by  the  trial  and  coiiilemnation  of  Socratea 
(399  D.C.)  four  years  after  the  renewal  of  the  dt:-mocracy."^ 

After  thu  deiith  uf  Sourates,  Plati*  commenced  his  travels  by 
poing  to  JlL-|^'ar.i,  whore  he  associated  with  Euelidea,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Socrates,  and  where  also  he  probably  met  Hernio- 
penes,  one  of  the  Eleatic  school.  How  long  a  time  he  spent  at 
Megara  is  iniknowii,  but  fruni  Megara  he  went  to  Cyrene  on  a 
visit  to  the  mathematician  Tlieodorus,  whom  ho  probably  had 
known  at  Athens,  for  in  the  Thecefeias  Plato  represents  Thco- 
dorus  as  conver-ing  with  Socratos.  From  Cyrene  lie  went  to 
Egypt  It  has  been  disputed  that  Plato  ever  rusdly  visited 
Egypt.  Our  earliest  authority  for  thti  vif^it  is  Cicero  j^  and 
although  Pbto's  works  contain  nothing  wluch  necessitates  the 
belief  that  he  did  visit  Egypt,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
his  being  tempted  when  in  Cyrene  to  extend  his  travels  to  tho 
Nile.  He  next  visited  the  South  of  Italy,  where  he  is  said  at 
Tarentiini  to  have  met  Archytns,  and  ut  Locri  Tima^ua,  and  to 
have  purchased  tlie  works  of  Pkilolaus  at  tho  high  price  of  a 
hundred  minje.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Sicily,  Avhere  in  Syra- 
cuse he  was  iiitroiluced  by  Dion  to  tlie  elder  Dionysius,  brotlier- 
in-hiw  of  Dii)u  and  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  Plato  eventually 
offended  the  tyrant,  who  spared  his  life  indeed  at  the  request  of 
Dion,  but  handed  him  over  to  Pollis,  the  Sitartan  arnhnssador, 
wlio  sold  him  as  a  slave  in  j^gina,  whence  tho  Athenians  had 
been  driven  out,  and  where  they  were  especially  dek'stod.  Ho 
wuif,  however,  set  at  liberty  by  Anniceris,  whom  he  had  known 
at  CjTeup,  and  Avho  purchased  liim  fur  twenty  or  thirty  minie, — a 
price  which  contrasts  susjiiciously,  or,  if  it  be  true,  instructively 
with  tho  price  fvaid  by  Pluto  fur  tho  works  of  Pliilolau.*. 

Thu:4  Plato  returned  to  Athens  about  B.O.  387  or  386  ;  and, 
on  his  rt'turn,  "Uioiiysius  wrote,  hoping  that  he  Avoiild  not 
speak  ill  of  him.  Pinto  con  tern  ptuou-sly  rophed  that  he  had 
not  Icisuie  to  think  of  Dionysins,"*  He  was  mi»ro  profiUibly 
employed  in  philosophy.  He  bought  a  liouse  and  garden  dose 
to  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Acadcraua,  which  contained  walks 
and  II  gyinniv'^ium,  and  was  known  as  the  A&idenua.  Hither 
men  from  all  quarters  of  the  Greek  world  came  to  listen  to  his 
discourses  and  to  di-sconrse  with  him.  Hut,  as  in  his  travels, 
he  was  a  cuntmst  to  his  groat  master,  who  never  left  Greece 


I  Grote'a  PlcUn,  i.  ii8-xao. 
s  I>e  Fin.  v.  29;  Ih  Itipub.  i.  lo. 
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and  only  once  left  Athens,  so  in  his  mode  of  teaching  h<i 
differed  fmni  him.  Socrates  conversed  in  tho  streets  and  the 
marketplace  with  any  one  und  every  one.  Plato  discoursed  iu 
tluj  Acjidcmy,  a  mile  from  Athens,  to  a  small  number  only. 
He  ditl  not  indeed  deraanJ  fees,  hut  he  accepted  presents;  and, 
if  payment  was  not  required  for  permisgiuu  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, other  conditions  ivcio  pml>ahly  exiicted  for  admission. 
^0  Jlere,  for  some  bin  yeai«,  Platn  continued  to  teach  philosophy, 
until  he  went,  the  elder  Diouysius  being  dead,  to  8icily  for 
a  second  time,  in  B.C.  367,  on  the  invitation  of  Dion.  The 
ohject  of  his  vi.sit  was  that  he  might  exert  hia  influence  over 
the  younger  Dionysius,  who  had  succeeded  to  tlje  tyranny'  of 
SyracUBG,  and  produce  a  philosopher-kin^.  But  Dionysius 
exiliid  Dion,  aud  Plato  had  much  ado  to  return  to  Athens. 
Some  years  later,  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  Plato 
voyaged  a  thinl  time  to  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  Dion 
and  Diouysius ;  hut  the  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  Plato  succeeded  in  returning  once  more  to  Athenst.  Of 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  "we  know  nothing.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eigiity  in  ac.  346,  bequeathing  his  liouae  and  garden 
at  the  Academia  to  Ids  nephew  Speusippus,  and  to  the  Academy 
an  undying  name. 

The  life  of  Plato  is,  it  must  he  confessed,  less  instructive  and 
more  disapjjointing  than  tiiat  of  any  other  great  Greek  author. 
The  fact  tliat  it  throws  little  light  on  his  ititelli'Ctual  develop- 
ment may  be  in  part  at  least  due  lo  defective  tmdition ;  what 
we  know  of  his  life  is  littld  and  lacks  the  Iwst  evidence.  This 
may  also  account  for  there  being  nothing  in  his  life,  as  we 
know  it,  wdiieh  at  all  corresponds  to  or  explains  his  charm  as  a 
man  of  letters.  It  may  also  account  for  ihe  anecdotes,  which 
in  late  times  became  numerous,  and  ivhich  represent  Plato  in  a 
very  unfavourable  liglit.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  tictions  were 
invented,  aud  their  unfavourable  character,  if  it  had  no  basis 
in  fact,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  heated  feelings  of  partisanship 
in  philosophy.  But  defective  tradition  will  not  account  for  the 
fact  that,  however  nobly  Plato  wrote,  he  did  nothing,  as  far  as 
we  know,  great  or  noble  ;  nnd  it  seems  probal>le  that,  if  his 
life  had  iinprL-sstd  his  contemifloiuries  as  being  aa  exalted  as 
his  philosophy,  or  as  charming  as  his  literary  style,  succeeding 
generations  would,  in  his  case,  as  in  others,  have  invented  anec- 
dotes, in  default  of  facts,  to  give  pointed  expression  to  the 
general  love  and  respect  for  him.  Anecdotes  and  lictions  of 
various  kinds  were  indeed  invented,  hut  they  were  either 
malevolent,  or  else  silly  inventions  of  weak  minds,  which  could 
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only  express  their  admiration  for  his  [thilosophy  by  feigning 
tliat  his  fatlier  was  a  god  and  his  niotl>er  a  vii;^in. 

How  diticrcnt  the  iinjiro^siuii  made  by  his  philosophy  and  by 
hi*  life  iSimny  he  seen  froni  what  Gnetlie  says  of  tlie  former: 
"Plato's  relation  to  the  world  is  tlmt  of 'a  superior  spirit, 
M'hose  good  pleusnrtj  it.  is  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  time.  It  is  not 
BO  much  his  concern  to  hecomn  acfjnaiutod  with  it — for  the 
world  and  it-is  nature  are  thinj^'s  wliich  lie  presupposes — as 
kindly  to  eommuntcat<i  to  it  that  which  he  brings  with  him, 
and  of  which  it  stands  in  so  great  need.  He  penetrates  into 
its  depths  iiinre  that  he  may  replenish  them  from  the  fulness 
of  his  own  nature  than  that  he  may  fathom  their  mysleties. 
He  scales  its  heights  as  one  yeaniiii;,'  after  renewed  participa- 
tion in  iho  source  of  his  beiiig.  All  that  he  utters  has  reference 
to  something  eternally  complete,  good,  true,  benutiful,  whose 
furtherunee  he  strives  to  promote  in  every  bosom."  i  With  this 
divine  s[»irit  Plato  yet  was  neither  patriotic  as  Demosthenes, 
nor  aniinlile  as  Sophocles,  Philosophy  hjis  indeed  gained 
more  than  Athenian  jiolilics  lost;  but  whether  the  gain  to 
philtisnphy  is  j^-ain  to  the  world  we  may  doubt  when  we  reflect 
that  Socrates,  tliou<;h  great  as  a  philosopher,  was  greater  as  a  man. 
The  reasons  why  Plato  withdrew  from  [lolitical  life  are  tolerably 
evident.  By  birth  and  education  he  was  at  discord  with  de- 
itiocr.iey,  wkile  experienec  of  the  Thirty  Tyrjiutis  had  shown 
hizii  the  base  asjieot  of  oligarchy.  Plato,  therefore,  withdrew 
from  jKjliticid  lifa  Socrates,  we  may  remark,  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  regardless  of  democracy  or  oligarchy,  and  did 
what  was  right  undaunted  by  eitlicr.  The  temperament  of 
Plato,  however,  even  as  shown  in  his  philosophy,  was  u  nil  I  ted 
for  pnietical  life.  For  practical  life  some  steady  and  abi'iing 
convictions  are  necessary.  Phito  had  none  even  in  his  philo- 
sophy. Anything  which  he  affirms  in  one  dialogxie  xaay  be 
found  to  be  refuted  by  him  in  another.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  infancy  of  philosophy.  Plato  "is  the  poet  or  maker  of 
ideas,  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  own  age,  providing  the  in- 
struments of  thought  for  future  generations.  He  is  no  dreamer, 
but  a  great  philnsopbicali  genius  struggling  with  the  unequal 
conditions  of  light  aud  knowledge  under  which  he  is  living."  ^ 
Piut  tlie  conditions  are  not  wholly  respoii^^iijle  for  the  sbiftiug 
ground  of  Plato'.s  philosophy,  Ari-stutle  found  tirni  gronnd  ; 
and  if  Plato  continually  changed  his  premisses  in  order  to  see 
what  conclusions   would  be  the  coii.sequence,  we  must  ascribe 

*  Qaoted  in  XJehnrwega  Hid.  of  Phil  ox.  i.  103  (Morris's  EagtUh  tratUi,) 
1  Prof,  Jowett,  Dialvgutt  oj  Flatt/,  I.  ix. 
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this  continual  clian;^e,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  temperament  of  tha 
indiviiltial  jiliilosophcr,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  pliilo- 
sojiliy  at  the  time,  "  Plato  wns  not  wantinj,'  in  ilofjmatic  im- 
piils*!,  IniL  he  was  luiaMe  to  patit^nliy  think  out  a  system  ;  and 
the  vacillating  lights  which  shifted  coiistimtly  hefore  him,  tha 
very  scoptiin^m  Avliicli  ^'ave  such  dnimalie  flexibility  to  his 
genius,  made  him  aware  that  any  idfiimation  he  could  niako 
was  liable  to  he  |ier|jlexed  by  cross-lights,  or  would  admit  o£ 
luiaiiswerablo  objectiona"  ^ 

Setting  aside  the  Lttters  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  doubtful,  his  works  consist  of  Dialogues,  except  the  Apolotjy 
and  i\w  MeueJte/nis,  ^S'hieh  are  speecljes.  The  first  question, 
tlien,  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  why  did  Plato  cast  hia 
philosoj>Iut;al  work  into  the  form  of  iliaIo;^'ues  1  For  tlus^  there 
seem  to  be  scvcrtd  reasons.  The  most  obvious  answer  la  our 
quesLioii  is  all'onled  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Dialngues  Soc- 
raiea  is  the  central  and  most  important  figure.  Plato  himself 
never  figures  in  any  of  the  Dialogues,  and  is  only  even  referred 
to  tM*ice.  Obviously,  tberefore.  it  is  Socrates  and  his  philosophy 
— aa  Plato  conceived  it — which  he  set  himself  to  work  to  re- 
protluce ;  and  as  Socrates  never  expounded  his  philosophy,  but 
confined  liiiuself  to  questioning  others,  professing  that  he  him- 
aelf  knew  notliing,  Plato,  in  giving  even  an  idealised  ]>icture  of 
Socratea,  ^\a^  compelled,  as  much  as  was  Xenophou,  to  adhere  to 
historical  tnitli,  at  least  so  fur  as  to  represent  Socrates  as  con- 
versing, and  thus  was  couipelled  to  writo  dialogues^,  In  the 
next  place,  the  form  of  dialogue  was  easentially  appropriate  to 
Plato's  phiIo!=opiiy,  since  Plato  was  rather  searching  for  truth 
than  expounding  a  system.  In  the  tliird  place,  Plato  was 
conscious  of  the  Inferiority  of  Looks  to  the  living  word  for  the 
investigation  of  trutli.  The  reader  of  a  botjik  has  to  make  the 
best  of  it  that  he  can,  and  often  is  in  a  difficulty  which  a  simpio 
question  addiessod  to  the  writer  would  twelve.  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  a  itook  ;  anil  a  matter  is  rarely  fully  understood  by  any 
one  until  he  has  argued  it  ouL  To  remedy  this  defect,  inherent 
in  the  communication  of  ideas  by  meuus  of  a  book,  Pkto  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  ttiraw  his  philosophy  into  dialogue  form,  and 
thus  argue  out  every  question  froni  as  many  points  of  view  as 
po.ssible  or  necessary.  Again,  whether  Plato  inteiuled  to  derive 
any  advantage  for  the  views  he  put  forward  from  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  hi.s  readers  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  by  the  way  in 
■which  he  sketches  the  characters  in  his  Dialogues,  he  enlists  oui 
Bympathies  f or  Socrates  and  very  decidedly  against  liis  opponents. 
^  Lewes,  i.  aaa. 
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This  leads  us  to  the  last  reason  wLich  we  shall  a3si>,'n  for  the 
dialogue  form  of  Plato's  works.  It  is  that  Plato  was  an  artiet. 
He  wrote  j>hiloso{»liy  ami  he  also  wrote  iilerature.  IIu  had  a 
keen  jierceiitioii  fur  uharactcr,  and  a  satirical  power  as  ^i-at  aa 
that  of  Archilochus.  As  an  artist,  there  lore,  he  was  naiunilly 
led  to  select  the  most  artistic  fonu  fur  hi?  work  provided  by 
lilenUiire  ;  and  dialogue  had  the  eaiue  ndvaiiiagea  over  other 
existing  forms  of  prose  as  the^lrania  had  over  other  forms  of 
poetry. 

We  have  compared  the  position  of  dialogue  in  prose  to  that 
of  the  ditnna  in  poetry,  and  the  comparison  is  not  merely  a 
Biiperficial  one,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  consider  what  antecedents 
dialogue,  aa  written  by  Plato,  had,  and  wlmt  ptlace  dialogue  ttikesi 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  We  not  only  find  it  said 
eeveral  times  by  ancient  authors  that  Plato  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  and  that  it  wa-s  he  who  first 
brought  tiieni  from  Sicily  to  Athens,  but  we  fiud  that  Aristotle 
classes  iha  Miuies  of  Sophron  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
together  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  same  branch  of  literature. 
The  excellence  of  Sophrun'a  Minies  consisted,  in  the  success  with 
which  he  dejiieted  character  ;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  at 
secontl-liand  of  his  power  in  this  line  from  the  AdoniazuseB  of 
Theocritus,  which  is  Uiken  from  one  of  the  Mimes.  It  is,  tlien, 
in  this  power  uf  depicting  character  amusingly  that  the  resem- 
blance between  Plato's  Dialogues  and  Sophron's  prose  Mimes, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  existed.  Thus  the  eomjuirison  of  the 
Dialogues  witli  the  dranui  is  not  merely  the  superHcial  resem- 
blance consisting  in  the  fact  that  thero  are  interlocutors  in  each 
of  these  forme  of  iiterature,  but  is  based  on  a  similarity  of  aim 
in  both,  and  gh  a  similarity  in  the  artistic  means  by  which  that 
aim  is  effected. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  compare  the  development  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  Greek  literature,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  forms 
ran  parallel,  and  tliat  dialogue  occnpies  in  the  one  the  place  of 
the  drama  in  tho  other,  Tlie  first  form,  which  poetry  took  in 
Greek  literature  was  that  of  epic,  which  is  essentially  narrative 
in  chamcter.  The  next  was  lyric,  which  is  indivithml  and  sub- 
jective. Fiually,  there  aroae.thedraiua,  which  united  the  spirit 
of  both  in  a.  furm  of  its  own.  So  too  in  prose,  the  first  form 
which  litemture  took  was  that  tif  history,  which,  like  epic  poetry, 
is  essentially  narrative  in  character.  The  next  form  was  oratory, 
which  is  individual,  and  is  expressive  of  the  speaker's  own  views. 
Finally,  there  arose  dialogue,  which  united  the  narrative  of  history 
with  the  subjectivity  of  oratory  in  a  vivid  and  dramatic  form  of 
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its  own.  Dialogue  has  over  tlio  other  forms  of  prose  the  sara« 
aih'aiitages  as  drama  over  otlier  forms  of  poetry  :  it  possesses  a 
greater  mulLiplicity  of  elements,  a  greater  variety  of  etJ'ects,  and 
a  <,'n'ater  wealth  of  resources.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  light 
is  thrown  on  Plato's  style  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  stimd- 
point  of  the  developTnciit  of  Greek  prose,  and  as  the  highest 
level  attained  by  Greek  prose.  If  the  Dialogues  of  Alexamenus 
of  Teos,  who  wrote  he.fore  Plate,  had  been  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
dialogue  generally  as  a  form  of  Greek  prose  j  but  as  they  are 
lost,  Greek  dialogue  is  for  \\s  Plato. 

Under  the  head  of  style  are  comprised  three  things  at  least  r 
the  choice  and  range  of  words  over  which  the  writer  lias  com- 
mand, that  is  to  say,  diction  ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
which  differs  in  complexity,  regularity,  a:id  clearness,  not  only 
in  different  writers  according  to  their  individual  capacities,  hut 
is  also  nffi'cted  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  tlie  author 
is  wriiiiig ;  and,  finally,  the  rhythm  of  the  period,  which  may 
flow  haniioniously  or  may  olfend  the  ear,  and  which  is  aided  hy 
the  subtle  repetition  of  such  sounds  as  are  pleasing,  or  by  the 
harmonious  blending  of  contrasted  sound.  Now  in  all  three 
points  the  style  of  Plato  is  neither  that  of  the  historians  nor 
that  of  the  orators,  hut  a  iniion  of  the  two.  The  difference 
between  the  liistorian  and  the  orator  in  point  of  style  is  most 
obvious  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences.  The  full  nnd  well- 
rounded  perioik  of  the  orator  are  much  longer,  more  full  of 
subordinate  clauses,  and  more  impressive  in  tlieir  effect  than 
are  the  simple  sentences  in  which  the  historian  tells  his  tala 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  artLss  conversational  tone 
of  Herodotus  with  the  Bounding  periods  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
to  perceive  the  difi'erence.  Each  style  has  its  charm,  but  each 
nins  the  danger  of  monotony.  Herodotus,  however,  is  preserved 
by  his  complete  freedom  from  artificiality  and  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  style.  Demosthenes  was  aware  of  the  danger  he 
ran,  and  to  avoid  it  he  deliberately  introduces  sentences  irregular 
in  their  construction — anacolutha — which  may  relieve  tlie  regular 
snccession  of  elahorate  peiiods.  Plato  commits  himself  to  neither 
stylo,  but  blends  the  two.  Irregularly  constructed  sentences  are 
too  frequent  in  his  writing  to  l>c  suspected  of  being  introduced 
as  artificial  foils,  while  there  is  a  tinge  of  oratory  throughout 
which  lifts  him  above  the  merely  conversational  style.  This 
happy  blending  of  the  essence  of  both  styles  characterises  his 
writing  throughout,  Setting  aside  such  pieces  of  work  as  the 
Menexenus,  which  is  of  deliberate  design  oratorical,  we  may  say 
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it  is  not  tme  that  Plato  is  conversational  in  some  parts  of 
li  di[ilogue  and  oratorical  in  others.  Even  when  he  passes  from 
dialoj^ue  to  a  long  sjieecli  by  one  of  the  cliaracters,  he  docs  not 
drop  the  conversational  and  assume  the  oratorical  stylf,  but  lie 
retains  the  same  structure  of  sentence,  the  same  hapjiy  mean 
between  the  two  styles,  as  elsewhere. 

In  rhythm  Plato  unites  the  excellences  of  historical  and 
philo5tipkicfil  prose  as  itv  thu  structure  of  his  sentences  He 
neither  writer  reganlless  vt  rhythm,  leaving  it  to  chance  whe- 
ther the  sentcuco  hapi^ens  to  be  pleasing  in  sound,  nor  does 
he  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  producing  sentences  which, 
like  those  of  Isocrates,  balance  each  other  clause  for  clause  and 
•word  for  woni.  HiatUB>  which  was  es[>ecia]ly  abhorred  by  Ist>- 
crates,  Plato  admits  less  freely  than  do  tlie  historians,  but  more 
freely  than  do  the  oratoi-s.  What  is  true  of  the  rhythm  and 
the  stiucture  of  Plato's  sentences  is  also  true  of  hia  diction  ;  he 
neither  limits  himself  to  the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, nor  does  he  concern  himself  to  avoid  it.  But  diction  is  a 
particularly  sensitive  element  in  style  ;  it  is  affected  not  only  by 
the  rhythm  and  the  structural  necessities  of  a  sentence,  which 
perpetually  determine  wliether  this  or  that  of  two  words  nearly 
syiionyuious  is  to  be  usi-d,  but  it  reflects  the  mood  of  the  writer, 
is  exalted  when  he  is  exalted,  precise  when  his  thought  is  exact, 
and  varjue  when  his  ideas  are  dreamy.  Kow  Plato  has  many 
mi-iods :  he  ''  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religious  mystic  and  in- 
quisitor, mathematician,  philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as 
satirical),  rhetor,  artist — all  in  one,  or  at  least  all  in  succession, 
tliroiighoufc  the  fifty  years  of  his  phitosophiad  life.  At  one 
time  his  exuberant  dialectical  impulse  chums  satisfaction,  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  string  of  inL'enious  doubts  and  unsolved  con- 
tradictions ;  at  another  time  he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy 
against  those  who  liljol  Ht-lios  and  8eleiie,  or  who  deny  the 
universal  providence  of  the  gods;  here  we  have  unrjualified 
confessiuus  of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  tlio  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplorable — 
there,  we  fiiul  a  description  of  the  process  of  building  up  the 
kosMios  from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author  had  been  jirivy  to 
the  iiunf>st  pur(x)ses  of  the  Demiurgus "  (Grote,  i.  215).  Be- 
fore, then,  we  ciui  complete  our  account  of  bis  diction,  we  must 
proceed  to  consider  the  poetic  element  in  Plato. 

According  to  Aristotle,  whose  competence  as  a  literary  critic 
is  above  doubt,  Plato's  \vorks  were  a  mean  between  poetry  and 
prosa  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that,  in  some  passageSj  hia 
diction  is  purely  poetical  and  in  others  pure  prose — although 
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within  certain  limits  the  diction  of  a  passage  may  vary  in  tbia 
respect  accordiiif;  to  the  nature  of  the  suhject- matter — but  that 
tlirou^^liout  a  dialogue  Plato  unites  the  qualities  of  prose  and 
poetry,  just  aa  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  throutfliout  ludl 
conversHtional,  half  oratorical.  Now  this,  which  is  the  cliarac- 
terisltc  of  Plato's  diction,  is  not  mere  accident  or  caprice,  but 
han  a  definite  connection  witli  the  literary  form  into  which 
Plato  tluew  his  jihilosophy.  That  form,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  tlie  s^ime  as  that  of  Sophron*s  Mimes.  In  other  word.«i,  the 
Dialiignos  of  PiuLo,  altliouj,'^]!  in  point  of  matter  philosophical, 
are  works  of  tlie  imagination  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Minic3 
of  Sophron.  Not  only  are  the  circumstances  and  scene  in  which 
B  dialo.^nie  is  reprcsejitml  as  taking  place  probably  due  to  Plato's 
inventiun,  hut  the  chamctcra  which  he  gives  to  the  iuteilocutotu, 
thoiigli,  like  the  ligures  in  Sophron's  Mimes,  to  a  certain  extent 
suggested  by  life,  are  in  their  artistic  shape  the  creation  of  the 
autiiorr  But  with  the  exception  of  Sophron'a  Mimes,  the  only 
works  of  the  im.ij^'ination  known  to  the  Greeks  were  written  in 
poetry.  Prose  fiction  was  unknown.  It  was  then  almost  in- 
evitublo  tliat  the  first  prose  works  of  the  inmgiuatinn  should 
be  iuflm^nced  to  a  considi-rable  extent  by  the  poetical  works  on 
which  they  were  largely  modelled  and  by  which  they  were  partly 
inspircil.  In  fine,  tlio  style  of  Plato  is  a  union  of  prose  and 
poetry,  because  his  Diidogues  were  a  form  of  litemture  uniting 
the  imu^'inative  qualities  of  the  drama  with  the  philosophical 
purposes  of  dialectic. 

Here  it  ifi  necessary  to  point  ont  what  poetry  it  is  with  which 
the  Dialogues  have  points  of  community.  Obviously  it  is  with 
the  drama;  but  the  drama  includes  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
tlie  question  arises  whether  it  is  with  comedy  or  with  tragedy 
that  the  Dialoguea  have  a  resemblance,  or  whether  tlie  resem- 
blance is  to  the  drama  generally  and  not  to  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  especially'!  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  apparently 
considered  that  the  Dialogues  ivere  more  like  tragedy,  for  they 
divided  them  into  trilogies.  But  in  this  they  committed  tho 
error  of  allowing  tho  inalter,  which  is  serious,  to  influence 
them  in  deciding  as  to  tho  form  of  the  Dialogues.^  The  truth 
is  indicated  to  ua  by  Aristotle,  who,  in  grouping  the  Dialogues 

1  On  the  other  hand,  *'  the  Thsedo  i«  tlie  trageily  of  which  Socr*te8  in  tho 

Erotngoiiist,  atwl  SimmmRaiid  Cehea  the  aecoTnlHi-y  perforroers.  No  dinhij,^uo 
its  u  grurter  unity  of  subject  nnil  feeling.  PJntu  Las  certainly  fulGUtid  the 
cnnilitiun  uf  6i«ek,  or  riitlier  of  all  arf,  wiiinh  requires  thiit  sceucs  of  deiith 
and  i<tiflreiing  should  be  clothed  in  brnuty.  .  .  ,  Tliere  in  nothing  in  uU 
ttiigedJHiiJi,  HDcient,  or  iiiaderti,  nothing  in  |iuetry  or  history  twitb  one  ex'?ep* 
tiuir),  J  ike  the  lust  huurt  of  Socrates  iu  Plutu  "  t  Jo  welt,  i.  427). 
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with  the  Mimes,  which  were  a  species  of  comedy,  signifies  the 
connection  between  the  Dialogues  and  comedy.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  tradition  that  makes  Sophron  and  Aristo- 
phanes the  favourite  authors  of  Plato.  Plato  attacks  the 
Sophists,  for  instance,  with  all  the  force  that  humour  can  give, 
as  Aristophanes  attacked  the  leather  sellers  and  lampmakers 
who  figured  in  the  political  world.  But  Plato's  satire  has  an 
pxquisite  finish  which  Aristophanes  rarely  equals.  For  instance, 
take  this  side-blow  at  the  Sophists.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Protagoras.  Socrates  and  Hippocrates  were  going  to 
make  a  call  on  Callias  in  order  to  see  Protagoras,  and  Socrates, 
describing  it  afterwards,  said :  "  We  proceeded  on  our  way  until 
we  reached  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  and  there  we  stopped 
in  order  to  conclude  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  as  we  wero 
going  along;  and  we  stood  talking  in  the  vestibule  until  we 
had  finished  and  come  to  an  understanding.  And  I  think  that 
the  doorkeeper,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  who  was  probably 
annoyed  at  the  great  inroad  of  the  Sophists,  must  have  heard 
us  talking.  At  any  rate,  when  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he 
opened  and  saw  us,  he  grumbled,  '  They  are  Sophists — he  is 
not  at  home ; '  and  instantly  gave  tlie  door  a  hearty  bang  with 
both  his  hands.  Again  we  knocked,  and  he  answered  without 
opening,  'Did  you  not  hear  me  say  that  he  is  not  at  home, 
fellows  ? '  '  But,  my  friend,'  I  said, '  30U  need  not  be  alarmed,  for 
we  are  not  Sophists,  and  we  are  not  come  to  see  Callias,  but  we 
want  to  see  Protagoras ;  and  I  must  request  you  to  announce 
us.'  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  the  man  was  per- 
suaded to  open  the  door."  ^  This  passage,  and  still  more  the 
way  in  which  Plato  draws  the  character  of  Thrasymachus,  the 
Sophist,  in  the  Re/mbltc,  compels  us  to  admit  the  justice  of 
Grorgias'  criticism  when  he  spoke  of  Plato  as  a  terrible  satirist 
and  as  a  new  Archilochus.  Other  conspicuous  instances  of  his 
satiric  powers  may  be  found  in  the  fine  parody  in  the  Plicedrus 
on  the  dithyrambic  style,  in  the  speech  of  Agathon  in  the 
Symposium  on  the  oratorical  style,  and  in  the  Menexenus. 

In  parodies  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  the  style  is  poetical 
or  oratorical  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  diction  of  Plat:, 
except  when  he  thus  deliberately  departs  from  his  ordinary 
course,  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  poetry ;  and  this  is  because 
the  form  of  his  Dialogues  is  a  union  of  dialogue,  employed  for 
dramatic  purposes,  and  dialectic  used  for  purposes  of  philosophy. 
The  advantages  of  this  new  form  of  composition  as  compare4 
with  any  pre-existing  form  are  obvious  in  its  vivacity  and  variety. 
^  Protag,  384  (Jowett's  trana.) 
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But  it  nlsn  lalninrs  under  defects.  "  With  regai^  to  the  dminatic 
po^ver  exhibiteil,  there  has  perhaps  heen  little  exaggeration  in 
thcs  praise  of  critics ;  but  there  has  h-eei)  an  oversiLrht  in  rejjard 
to  the  sudden  cessation  of  t,lie  draninlic  ventriloquence  (so  to 
speak),  wliich,  having  animated  the  mise  en  stene  of  the  characters, 
di8a])pi'^ars  as  soon  as  the  husiness  of  the  dialof^ues  begins.  In 
the  iniroduction  the  characters  speak  ;  in  the  argument  it  is 
Plato  who  speaks  just  -ivhat  the  needs  nf  his  argument  lequire, 
and  the  debaters,  instead  of  debating,  assent,  inq;iire,  and  ex- 
poundj  but  rarely  speak  dramatically;"  '  This  criticism  is  true 
of  tlie  RepuhUCy  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  longer  Dialogue!?, 
hut  by  no  means  of  all.  In  the  Protaioras,  for  example,  the 
interlocutors  nuuntain  their  character  tlironghout.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  frequently  Plato  sinks  the  artist  in  the  philosopher, 
and,  in  order  to  make  his  writing  fill  as  satisfactorily  as 
possible  the  place  of  the  living  word,  he  loads  his  work  with 
vain  repetitiuns,  and  justifies  the  criticism  of  Montaigne,  who 
found  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  drag,  thought  he  stifled  his  subject 
too  niudi,  and  complained  "of  the  time  spent  in  vain  inter- 
rogatories  by  a  man  wlio  had  such  far  better  things  to  say." 

The  form  of  the  Dialogues  and  their  diction  are  intermediate 
between  prose  and  poetry  j  the  structure  and  harmony  of  the 
sentences  are  interm<niiate  between  those  of  oratory  and  those 
of  onlinary  conversation.  Tliese,  tlien,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Dialoj^'ues  considered  as  a  braucli  of  Greek  literature  ;  but 
we  must  also  emieavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  literar}'  qualities 
of  Plato  himself.  Here,  again,  we  shall  base  our  remarks  upon 
Aristotle.  According  to  him  (Pol.  II.  iii.  3),  four  qualitiea 
distingnish  the  Dialogxies:  elevation,  finish,  originality,  and 
the  spirit  of  inqiiiry.  The  first  quality,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  style,  implies  that  the  Dialogues,  though  conversational, 
are  not  vulgar;  that  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  though 
not  artificial,  is  not  slipshod ;  that  in  Ixith  respects  the 
Dialogue^!  are  above  the  common.  As  regards  tlie  matter  of 
the  DialogueSj  they  are  elevated  in  tone,  and  are  marked  by 
what  Greek  critics  called  Hhos,  Uiat  is,  their  tone  is  such 
as  to  excite  to  virtue  and  turn  from  vice.  The  finish  %vhich 
Plato's  work  show^  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  polish  of  his  satire 
(Plato  imitalos  his  victims  "as  though  he  loved  them  ")  ;  in  hia 
exquisite  dmwing  of  cliaracter  {contrast  his  Socrates  with  the 
incomplete  and  inartistic  picture  given  by  Xenophon) ;  in  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  the  philosophical  subject  of  a  dialoguo 

1  I#wes,  1.  19S. 
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is  introduced  ;  *  in  the  harmonious  proportions  of  such  a  dialoj^iio 
as  the  St/mpamim,  with  its  Greek  purity  of  form  ;  or  in  the 
^Touping  and  coiitraf<t  of  the  characters  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
liepublic,  Plato's  ori^iimht.y  sltows  itself  aHke  in  form  and 
nmlter.  The  Difilo|,'ue3  of  Ah-xaiiieiius  luive  [)erished  so  com- 
jiletely  that  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  tliey  can  have  jjii- 
j>air.d  hut  little  Plato's  claim  to  have  invented  philosophical 
dialogue.  The  merit  of  this  original  service  to  mankind,  tljmigh 
great,  is  apt  to  l>e  overlooked.  It  gaA'e  philosophy  as  liigli  a 
rank  in  literature  as  it  occupies  in  knowledge,  and  it  i;ave  to 
philosophical  discussion  a  litemry  interest  serviceahle  alike  to 
philosophy  and  to  literiiturp.  The  same  creative  power  shows 
itself  elsewliere  in  the  additions  which  Plato  made  both  to  the 
technical  phraseolojiy  of  raetaphysies  aud  to  the  general  voca- 
bulary of  the  Grei'k  language.  As  rcgai-ds  the  mattLT  of  hia 
works,  Plato's  originality  consists  not  so  much  in  any  positive 
addition  of  pcnnanent  value  that  he  made  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  as  in  the  fact  that  he  was  "  a  maker  of  ideas  "  and 
provided  *'  the  instruments  of  thought  for  futurs  generations." 

The  fourth  quaiit}''  ascribed  to  Plato  by  Aristotle,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  is  one  exhibited  iu  the  matter  of  the  Dialogues, 
though  tiieir  form  was  appropriate  to  it.  and  was  doubtless 
partly  determined  by  it.  The  spirit  which  examines  all  things 
and  investigates  each  thing  from  every  point  of  view;  which  is 
dissatisfied,  not  with  negative  results,  hut  onlj"  if  it  lGa\  es  any 
argument  or  any  method  of  search  nu touched — this  is  Plato's 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  is  a  mode  of  jihilosophy  for  whicli,  employ- 
ing, or  rather  consistmg  of,  dialectic,  as  it  does,  dialogue  is  the 
ai)propriate  form.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  were  divided  by 
Thrasyllus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  into  two  classe.s, 
dialogues  of  search  and  expository  dialogues.  These  classes 
fail  to  include  all  the  dialogues,  but  of  those  which  pro]>erly 
belong  to  them,  the  majority,  ac-ording  to  Mr.  Grote,  come 
under  the  head  of  dialogues  of  sea:?.h.  Tliis,  however,  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  philosophers,  and  c;innot  properly  be 
here  discu.ssed.  Kor  is  it  necessary  here  to  more  than  mention 
the  fact  that  Schleiennacher  arranged  all  the  dialogues  in 
accordance  with  a  philosophic  scheme  which  he  imagines  that 
Plato  conceived  in  his  youth,  and  devoted  hia  life  to  working 
out.     This  hypothesis  is  in;probable,  incapable  of  proof  (it  pro- 

^  Tlie  artof  coticen1iti^«rt  "ia  iiowhere  inorei>erff(:t  than  in  those  writings 
of  Piiito  winch  dctici'ibetbt!  tiihl  mwI  dentil  of  Siiicr:ite:a.  Their  oh nrrn  in  their 
Biinplicity.  whicli  gives  them  verisiniilitutle ;  and  yet  they  tuuoh,  ns  if  inoi- 
dentiilly,  nriil  heciiURe  tliey  were  suitable  to  ilie  vocnsiua,  on  Eoino  of  tlia 
deepest  truths  of  philo»oph y  "  (Jowett,  i.  427). 

a  n 
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ceeda  on  intenial  and  subjective  jprounda),  and  ia  rejected  by 
other  students  of  Plato,  wlio  bring  forward  eaoh  a  scheme  of 
luR  own.  Another  theory,  cqiuilly  subjectivo,  but  more  ^ffne- 
rally  intelligible,  is  lliut  of  iluulc,  who  conceives  that  Tliito 
intended  in  1lie  Dinlngues  "  to  dcpift  the  life  and  working  of  a 
philosopher,  in  successive  dramatic  exhibition?,  from  youth  to 
old  age.  The  different  mommits  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  indi- 
cated in  each  dialogue,  mark  the  place  which  Plato  intended  it 
to  occupy  in  the  scries"  (Grote,  i.  iSr).  Eut  with  the  classi- 
fications based  on  philosophical  grounds  we  have  nothing  to  da 
External  proof  as  to  the  date  of  composition  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  a  single  dialogue ;  and  the  historical  events  men- 
tinned  in  a  dialogue  give  us  no  information,  as  sometimes  the 
same  dialogue  it^  represented  in  one  passage  as  having  boon  held 
in  one  year,  and  in  another  passage  as  having  been  held  at  a 
wholly  different  time.  So  far  a3  the  purely  literary  study  of 
the  Dialogues  throws  any  light  on  tiieir  relative  order,  we  may 
notice  that  in  some  dialogues  Plato  is  at  pains  to  avoid  hiatus, 
in  others  not;  and  that  in  the  Laics,  which,  on  other  grounds, 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  aTiiongst  the  latest  of  Plato's  works, 
the  hiatus  is  most  carefully  avoided.  Other  diahigues  whieh 
show  the  eame  avoidance  of  hiatus,  nnd  are  tlierefore  probably 
among  the  later  works,  are  the  Phtlcbus,  Timxu^f  (h-itiaSy 
Sopki/ties,  Politiaf^i  and  Phanh-us.^ 

Fimdly,  we  must  speak  briefly  of  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  works  that  go  under  Plato's  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberiu?,  Thrasyllus  drew  up  a  H?t  of  the  works  which, 
accoidiiig  to  him,  were  universally  regarded  as  gpiinine  in  anti- 
quity. This  list  may  be  identical  with  that  of  the  works 
recognised  as  genuine  in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
library  list  nmy  have  been  obtained  from  tlie  Platonic  school  at 
the  Academy.  Eut  although  an  autlientic  canon  may  have 
hcen  thus  transmitted  to  the  time  of  Thrasyllus,  it  is  more 
likely  tliat  spurious  works  came  to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  nnd 
were  incorpomtcd  in  the  list  of  Thrasyllus.  This  jirobability 
is  considerably  strengthened  when  we  find  that  even  Thrasyllus 
himself  doubts  the  genuineness  of  one  of  the  works  includi'd  in 
Ids  list,  Eut  if  we  inject  the  list  of  Thrasyllus,  the  question 
remains,  what  works  of  those  ascribed  to  Plato  are  genuine! 
and  no  completely  satisfactory  answer  is  forthcoming.    Aristotle 

1  it  should  iterliaps  be  Btflte<l  tlitit  riirnsyllus  armngeJ  the  Dialnguea  in 
groupa  uf  four,  whicli  he  cnlled  TetmlcgiiiB,  and  tlint  Adsiophanesof  Byzitn- 
tiurt  (tlic  libmrian  of  Aluxiiudiiii,  who  lived  between  260-184  B.C. )  in  »aid 
by  Diugeiies  Lnertius  tti  have  tivrHiigcd  tLem  ixito  Trilogies;.  But  botli 
unuiijeDieiilB  were  purely  fimcif ul. 
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mentions  many  of  Plato's  works,  and  those  which  he  mentions 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  genuine.  But  he  does  not  mention 
all,  and  we  cannot  infer  anytliing  from  his  silence.  He  never 
expressly  mentions  tlie  Protagoras,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Protagoras  is  genuine.  Again,  he  sometimes  mentions  or  quotes 
from  some  of  the  dialogues  that  we  possess,  but  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  they  are  the  work  of  Plato  :  these  dialogues, 
then,  may  or  may  not  be  genuine.  They  may  contain  the 
teaching  of  Plato,  and  be  the  work  of  some  members  of  the 
Platonic  school.  Finally,  there  are  some  dialogues  which,  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modern  times,  have  been  universally  re- 
jected. Such  are  the  AxiocJiiis,  Demodocus,  Sisyjyhus,  Eryxias^ 
Halcyon,  Midon,  Phceaces,  Chdidon,  Hehdome,  and  Epimenides. 
Dialogues  whicli  may  or  may  not  be  genuine  are  the  Lesser  Hip- 
pioi.  First  Alcibiades,  and  the  Menesrenus.  The  Letters,  although 
defended  by  Grote,  are  rejected  by  every  one  else.  They  con- 
tain gross  historical  eiron  and  many  plagiarisms. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tkb  hist(vrj_of_GrqEk  literatuEB-is  tliff  ptopar  introdacticni  to 
tlifi'^tuJy  of  literature  in  ^eucjalr-jaot-maraly  bacaufia  ol-the 
excellerico  of  Greek  literature  in  itsalf,  aiwl  l)e4iau«ft  it  has 
ililTlienceil  both  directly  and  intlirfrtly  aII  stihsfignftnt.  Kiim- 
peaii  lilei-atures,  butJiecausfe-  tlio  cftBaoa  ¥Fkiek  dotonnina  the 
development  of  literature  in  Greece  are  moye  mmily  Hignprni^iln 
and  more  ojurjoua  in  iliEit  jayaiatiuP— U**u  ia  tho'case  in  any 
otEbr  country.  If  many  a  viJlage  HamfMlen,  becanse  his  lot 
forbids,  withstands  no  greater  foe  than  "  the  little  tyrant  of 
his  fields,"  niany  at  Milton  also  remains  mute  and  inglorious, 
or,  H  lie  finds  a  voice,  achieves  plory  in  some  otlicr  branch  of 
literahiro  than  epic  poetry.  Of  all  men  of  peniiis,  the  man  of 
letters  might  seem  to  be  tlie  least  fettered  by  external  condi- 
tions. The  range  of  thought  is  limited  neither  by  time  nor 
Bpaco.  It  is  the  peculiar  power  of  the  imagination  to  transport 
us  out  of  tlie  age  an*l  country,  nay,  out  of  the  very  world  to 
which  we  belong.  Given  the  power,  which  genius  po.ssesse8, 
of  expressing  his  thought  or  fancy,  the  ^xiet  might  seem  to  be 
beyond  any  control  save  his  own,  and  cour^equeatly  produce 
any  kind  of  poetry  in  any  age  or  in  any  counlry.  Yet,  even 
hera,  where  the  mind  of  man  has  a  freedom  to  which  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  limits,  law  and  order  rule. 

When  a  cannon  is  levelled  horiKoii tally,  the  shot,  whether 
gently  dropped  from  the  muzzle  or  discharged  with  the  full 
force  of  the  most  powerful  explosive,  tiikes  precisely  the  same 
time  to  reach  the  ground.  Gravity;  according  to  its  law,  acts 
no  more  and  no  les3  on  the  rushing  shot  than  ou  the  shot  which 
is  drop|>cd  from  tlie  cannon's  mouth.  So,  too,  however  far 
thoxight  or  the  imagination  is  projected,  it  never  e-scapes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  laws.  Land  and  language,  race  and  place,  the 
coniniuiiity  towliich  the  author  addresses  himself  and  for  whose 
approbation  he  looks,  the  means  by  which  he  addresses  it,  the 
literature  \vhicli  existed  before  him — all  these  things  help  to 
determine  the  direction  which  genius  tsikesj  and  the  operation 
of  the.se  and  other  causes  on  the  literary  genius  of  a  nation  con- 
Btitutea  the  history  of  its  literature.  But  fhe  more  comjtlex 
civilisation  grows,  and  the  longer  the  ]mst  which  any  generation 
is  heii  to,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  the  causes  whicli 
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substantially  affect  tho  evolution  of  literature  from  those  which 
do  nut.  It  ia,  therefore,  an  advantage  to  study  a  literature  in 
wbich  the  factors  of  the  problem  are  simpler  and  less  obscured ; 
and  such  a  literature  is  that  of  Greece  in  classical  times.  The 
cour;;e  of  Greek  literature  did  not  BuJfer  pertutbationa  from 
the  influence  of  any  other  uatioa's  literature;  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  was  in  the  main  its  own.  It  ia  to  Greece  and  to 
Greek  literature  alone  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which 
determined  its  nature  and  regulated  its  development. 

First  among  these  causes  we  will  consider  the  country  ia 
which  the  Greeks  lived.  The  effects  of  the  physical  coiiditiona 
of  &  land  on  its  inhabitants  did  not  escape  the  Greeks'  fine  sense 
of  observation.  Not  only  did  men  of  science  like  the  physi- 
cian Hippocrates  systematically  work  out  the  effects  of  the 
physical  environment  on  the  or|.;anism  of  the  nation,  not  only 
did  philosophers  like  Plato  take  into  account  the  surroundings 
of  youth  as  a  factor  in  education,  but  Herodotua  calls  special 
attention  to  the  elFect  of  favourable  physical  conditions  on  the 
^olonie^  in  Asia  Minor.  And  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Athene,  the  depressing  influence  of  the  heavy  air 
of  BoBotia  on  the  iuhabilanta  of  the  two  countries,  were  a  com- 
mon-place among  the  dramatic  poets.  The  physical  character 
of  a  country  acts  on  literature  directly  and  indirectly  :  directly 
by  its  Vieaut}',  which  ia  reflected  in  the  literature  ;  indirectly  by 
ita  influence  on  the  social,  political,  and  moral  development 
of  the  community  to  which  the  author  belong.^.  Tho  uii-cct 
influence  of  nature  on  Greek  poets  has  been  sometimes  over- 
looked and  sometimes  denied.  But  the  sen.'ie  of  beauty  wliich 
the  Greeks  possessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people 
could  not  fail  to  be  caught  by  the  exceptionally  bnnutiful 
natural  surroundings  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  their  literature, 
at  any  rate  their  pootry,  bears  alnuulant  t&stimony  to  tho  fact. 
Small  though  Greece  is,  it  contains  a  greater  varietj',  both  in 
harmony  and  contrast,  of  natural  btauty  than  most  countries, 
however  great.  Its  latitude  gives  it  a  southern  climate,  while 
its  niounUins  allow  of  the  growth  of  a  vegetation  found  in 
more  northern  climes.  Within  a  short  space  occur  (dl  tha 
degrees  of  transition  from  suow-toppod  hills  to  vine-clad  foun- 
tain.s.  And  the  joy  with  whicli  tho  beauty  of  their  country 
fille<l  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  through  all  their  poetry.  In 
Homer  we  need  only  refer  to  the  de^criptioirs  of  the  garden  of 
AlcinoUs  and  the  cave  of  Calyiwo,  and  the  siinilcq  drawn  fnniL 
nature  throughout  In  the  lyric  poetry,  whether  of  Stijiiiho 
or  of  Alcmou,  we  find  a  sympathy  with  nature,  animate  uud 
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inanimate,  and  a  power  of  expressiiirf  that  sympathy,  which  ia 
not  surpassed  in  modem  literature.  In  tragedy,  what  need  to 
reffr  to  Sophocles'  description  of  liis  native  Col  onus  ?  in  comedy, 
to  the  Birds  of  ArisUiphnnes  1  The  attitude  of  the  Greek  to 
nature  was  not  that  of  modern  times ;  the  contrast  between 
nature  and  the  corruptions  of  civilisation  only  came  into  litera- 
ture when  civilisation  had  become  corrupt.  The  classical  Greek 
did  not  res:ird  hinii^elf  as  sometliing  apart  from  nature,  but 
appeals  to  lier  as  Prometheus  appeals,  or  took  leave  of  her  as 
Ajax  bids  farewell— as  one  of  her  children. 

The  two  leading  facts  in  tlie  physical  aspect  of  Greece  are 
the  sea  and  the  mountains.  As  Europe  is  the  most  indented 
and  has  relatively  the  longest  coast-line  of  all  the  continents  of 
the  world,  so  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  land  of  Greece 
ia  the  most  interpenetrated  with  arms  of  the  sea.  We  have 
now  to  consider  how  these  distinctive  features  acted  indirectly 
on  Greek  lite m hue  throii^dx  their  effects  ou  the  moral,  politicalj 
and  eocial  condtiiou  of  the  Greek  people. 

*  Two  voices  are  there  :  one  is  of  the  S«*, 
Ono  uf  ike  Mountaitia  ;  each  a  mi^'hiv  vuioat 
In  bnth  from  age  to  age  thnn  didat  rejoice  f 
They  were  thj  chosen  music,  Libertj  J  " 

Both  voices  spoke  impressively  to  Greece,  and  her  literature 
echoes  their  tones.  So  lunj:f  as  Greece  was  free  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom  anim^'sted  the  Greeks,  eo  long  their  literature  waa 
creative  and  genius  marked  it,  When  liberty  perished,  litera- 
ture declined.  The  field  of  Chajronea  was  fatal  alike  to  the 
political  liberty  and  to  the  literature  of  Greece. 

The  love  of  liberty  was  indeed  pu.shed  even  to  an  extreme 
in  Greece ;  and  this  also  was  due  to  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  country.  Mountains,  it  has  been  said,  divide ;  seas 
unite.  The  rise  and  tlie  long  continuance  in  so  small  a  country 
of  so  many  cities,  having  their  own  laws,  constitution,  sei)arato 
history,  and  iiide|ip:ndent  existence,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  their  early  growth  they  were  protE^cted,  each  by 
tlie  mountains  whicli  surrounded  it,  so  eHcetually,  and  the  lova 
of  ]i})erty  in  this  time  was  developed  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
single  city  was  able  to  e.stablieh  its  dominion  over  the  othorsj 
as  Rome  did  in  Italy,  and  create  a  Greek  empire.  With  the 
jwlitical  eUV'ctf}  of  the  mountains  uf  Greece  we  have,  however, 
only  to  do  so  far  as  they  affected  the  literature  ;  and  their  effect 
on  it  was  very  great.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  states,  whose 
separate  political  existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  mountains, 
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l^as  actually  or  potentially  a  separate  centre  of  civilisation  ami  ol 
literaturo.  lu  some  one  of  these  states  eacli  kind  of  literature 
could  finil  the  comUtiona  appropriate  or  necessary  to  its  devtlop- 
ment  Even  a  statu  which  produced  no  men  of  literary  genius 
itself  mifjht  hecoiiie  the  centre  at  which  poets  collecteU  and 
encourage  the  litcrxtuve  it  cmihl  not  produce,  as  was  the  casa 
■with  Sparta,  to  which  Greece  owed  the  developmout  of  choral 
lyric. 

Uiit  the  8er\'ice  which  Spnrta,  for  instance,  rendered  to  literal' 
ture  by  attractinjr  lyric  poets  to  herself  and  enc:ouragin!:f  the 
prowth  of  choral  lyric,  would  have  been,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  materially  diniiui.'ihed,  had  not  the  sea  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  communication,  and  united  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  land.  The  eastern  Ijasin  of  the  Mediterranean  has  de 
served  well  of  litcmlurp,  for  it  hrouj^'ht  Greece  into  cnnmumi 
cation  with  her  colonies  on  the  islands  and  on  the  sunoumling 
coasts,  and  enabled  the  numerous  Greek  cities  to  co  oj>erat«  in 
the  produetlim  of  a  rich  and  varied  litoraturo,  instead  of  heiuj^ 
conlinetl  each  to  a  one-siiled  and  incomplete  development.  The 
process  of  communication  bef^an  in  the  earliest  times,  fis  ie 
ahown  by  tlie  spread  of  epic  literature.  Originatiu},'  in  Ionia,  it 
•was  taken  up  in  Cypnis,  where  the  epic  called  tlie  Cijpria  was 
composed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  colony  of  Gyrene.  Tlie  raitid  spread 
of  elegiac  poetry  is  oven  more  strikingly  illustrated,  fur  wo  tiud 
Solon  in  Athena  quoting  from  his  contemporary  Miiuiiermus  of 
Colophon.  Clioml  lyricj  which  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
conveyed  to  Spartu  by  Aleman,  and  by  Simonides  of  Gi^os  all 
over  the  Greek  world.  But  although  in  early  times  we  laid 
as  much  interchange  and  reaction  in  the  colonies  amongst 
themselves  as  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
•with  the  ad\'ance  of  time  we  find  the  centripetal  tendency  be- 
coming dominant.  The  mother-country  becomes  nmrc  ami  more 
the  centre  to  which  all  literature  and  art  gi-avitate.  At  the 
beginning  of  llie  sixth  century  Sparta  attracted  poets  from  the 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  but  tlie  only  form  of  Literature  which 
Sparta  rewarded  and  encouraged  was  choral  lyric.  No  such 
narrowness  characterised  Athens,  and  when  she  established 
herself  as  tho  intellectual  capital  of  (jreece,  all  men  of  guniua 
received  a  welcome  there,  and  Wb  find  all  forms  of  litoraturo 
deserting  their  native  home,s,  even  their  native  dialects,  to 
come  to  Athens,  Iambic  poetry,  wliich  was  the  work  of 
i>A.rchilochus,  born  in  tlio  ishmd  of  Paros,  found  its  finest  de- 
'Telopraent  in  the  dialogue  ^f  Athenian  drama.     The  dithyramb, 
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which  was  brought  by  Arion  from  Lesbos  to  Greece^  was  adopted 
in  Attica,  and  there  developed  into  tragedy.  Choral  lyric,  which 
grew  under  the  hands  of  Sinionidea  of  Ceos,  and  uf  Alcman  before 
him,  wft3  recalled  from  the  circiuiiferenco  of  the  Greek  world, 
where  it  had  bricn  at  the  service  of  tyrants,  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  Attiu  drama  and  to  llio  enjoyment  of  the  Athenian  detno- 
crucy.  Comedy,  which  Epieharmiia  had  developed  in  Sicily, 
deserted  that  island  for  Athena.  Prose,  which  the  Ionian  logo- 
graphei-s  liad  painfully  pioneered  ;  history,  which  has  Herodotus 
of  Halicaniassus  for  father ;  rhetoric,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown,  on  the  one  hand  in  Sicily,  on  the  other  in  Ionia ;  philo- 
sophy, which  germinated  in  Sicily,  Ionia,  and  Elea  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy — all  found  tlieir  Avay  to  Atliens,  there  to  be  carried 
to  a  height  of  perfection  impossible  in  their  places  of  origiH, 
Hut  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  As  long  as  literature 
had  mauy  centres,  there  M'i.ui  no  danger  of  all  falling  by  a  single 
stroke ;  but  when  it  wtis  centralised  iti  Athens,  and  the  blow 
delivered  by  Philip  at  ChxTonea  had  fallen  on  Athens,  classical 
Greek  literature  perished  in  a.  gfiuemtion. 

It  is  Boniewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  race-qualities  from  the 
chftracterii*tics  impressed  on  a  people  by  the  cotiditions  under 
wliich  it  lives,  since  the  latter  by  accumulation  and  transmission 
from  genoriition  to  generation  eventually  become  race-qualities. 
Thus  ihe  Spaitans  possesged  qualities  common  to  them  and  the 
DoriaiK*,  of  whom  tliey  were  a  bRincli,  and  aUo  qualities  peculiar 
to  themselves,  Aviiich  distinguish  them  from  other  Dorians.  But 
the  latter  qualities,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  relation 
of  Sparta  to  literature,  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Spartans  lived.  W'lien  Uie  Dorians  in- 
vaded Greece  cunnot  be  accurately  determined.  The  invasion 
belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  It  seenrs  to  have  been  Hibscquent, 
if  not  to  Homer,  at  least  to  the  state  of  things  do]>icted  in  the 
liicvl  and  Odyssey.  "When,  however,  it  did  take  place,  those 
Dorians  wlio  lodged  themijelves  in  Sparta,  and  becarue  known 
to  liistory  as  Spartnns  or  Lacetkemonians,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  population,  to  wliose  attacks  for  an  uncer- 
tain but  cnnsitlemblc  period  they  were  perpetually  exposed. 
This  pressure,  exercised  for  gem^mlions,  not  only  necessarily 
made  the  Spartans  a  military  people — it  made  thura  a  military 
people  and  nothing  else.  The  ordinary  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen 
was  that  of  a  .*oldier  in  c;mip  oi'  gurii.^on,  rathir  than  that  of  a 
member  of  a  political  community,  and  this  system  of  life  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  lifcerivture.  It  crushed  out  individuality  ; 
for  obedience,  not  independent  action,  is  the  quality  needed  ip 


a  Boldier  ;  and  it  inculcated  silence,  not  discnsasioiL  Spartan — ■ 
"  laconic " — brevity  is  proverbial,  and  its  reason  is  obvio'ia 
The  word  of  command  is  ehort  and  sliarp,  and  must  be  received 
witb  the  briefest  indication  that  the  subonliuate  uuderstanda 
Lis  superior.  At  first,  the  connection  between  Spartar  brevity 
and  Spartan  sterility  in  literature  is  not  obvious,  for  with  us  a 
man  may  achieve  literary  success  and  speak  but  bttle.  But  in 
Greece  literaturo  was  oiul.  Not  only  tiie  orator,  but  the  epic 
poet,  the  lyric  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  philosopher  themselvea 
delivered  their  words  to  the  audience,  not  on  paper,  but  witli 
their  own  voices.  Where,  therefore,  as  in  Sparta,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  speech  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  speoJi  itself 
was  necessarily  and  deliberately  discourajcjed,  there  could  be  but 
little  chance  for  literary  ffeniua  to  struff;<le  into  b'ght.  But  if 
Sparta  thus  debiirrad  hei-sclf  from  produuing  literaluie,  she  at 
least  enconragf'd  it  to  a  certain  extent  ;  and  the  extent  to 
which  she  could  encoura;^e  it  was  strictly  defined  by  her  e.xclu- 
sively  military  and  one-sided  growtli.  An  individual  existenca 
the  Spartan  was  not  allowed  to  have  ;  collectively  the  citizens 
iiiij^ht  assent  to  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  senate,  and  take 
the  lield  under  tlie  king's  command.  Any  kind  of  literature, 
theiofore,  which  waa  to  flourish  in  Sjiarta  must  be  such  as  could 
be  participated  in  by  a  lar^ije  body  ncting  under  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  and  .such  a  kind  of  literature  was  forthcoming  in  tho 
lyric  poetry,  which  was  performed  by  choruses. 

Other  Dorians,  mot  hemmed  in  by  such  unfavourable  con- 
ditions as  the  Spartans,  did  ]irovido  some  contributions  to  tba 
literature  of  Greece,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  contributions 
we  may  detect  the  q^ualities  of  the  race.  The  Dorians  in  Sicily 
towed  tho  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  carried  comedy  to  considerable 
perfection.  Of  imagination  the  race  eeema  destitute  :  it  did  not 
produce  poet^.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  race  is  eminently  prac- 
tical as  well  as  prosaic,  and  their  humour  was  of  a  nature  which 
corresponded  to  these  qualities.  Personal  peculiarities  struck 
tliem  as  comic,  and  practical  jokes  alTiirdcd  them  groat  amuse- 
ment.  The  highest  altitude  at  which  comedy  could  survive 
amongst  them  was  the  level  of  a  modern  burlesi^ue.  Their  per- 
ception, within  its  own  range — the  practical  alFairH  of  life  — waa 
quick.  Repartee  was  brisk,  and  when  circumstances  brought 
the  law-courts  into  great  activity,  the  rajiidity  of  thrust  and 
parry,  which  was  inherenl  in  the  race,  at  once  found  its  proper 
practical  application  in  the  service  of  litigation.  But  the 
forensic  omtory  which  originated  in  Sicily  bad  to  be  trans- 
planted to  Attica  and  to  be  cultivated  with  Attic  taato  bef  jrg 
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it  coiild  take  its  place  among  the  branches  of  the  national 
literature. 

The  .^lians  foim  a  contrast  boUi  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 
Athenians.  Tlie  development  of  individuality  is  as  charatiteris- 
tic  of  the  j^i^oliauH  as  its  absi^nce  is  of  tlie  .S[)aitans.  Eiit  the 
iEolians,  firat  of  all  Greek?,  possessed  a  cavalry,  and  this  means 
that  tliey  were  wi'aUhy  and  aristoLTatic ;  for  in  Greece,  as  in 
the  efir]y  periods  of  every  nation's  history,  the  advantage  in 
combjit  ensured  to  the  clasps  wealthy  enough  to  have  horses  to 
fight  on  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  that  class  above  others 
and  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy.  This  gives  us  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  jEoIians  and  the  Atlienians :  among  the 
former,  individuality  was  developed  in  the  aristocracy  alone; 
among  the  latter,  in  all  the  citizens.  The  ^Eolians  added  to  tiio 
crown  of  Greek  literature  one  of  the  brightest  of  its  jewels- 
lyric  poatry,  as  we  understand  lyric  in  modern  times,  that  i?,  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  feelings,  on  any  subject  whatever, 
as  his  inih\"idual  feeling.  It  is  further  to  the  honour  of  the 
j^ilnliau  aristocracy  that  its  social  cotistitiition  assigned  woman 
a  lank  and  allowed  her  a  freedom  which  she  enjoyed  in  no  other 
Greek  race;  and  the  merited  reward  of  this  enlightenuiunt  was 
not  wanting,  for  to  the  /Eolian  race  belongs  the  womun  who  in 
poetry  rauks  ai)0vc  all  women,  in  lyric  poetry  above  all  poets, 
Saji[tlio. 

I'.ut  it  was  the  Itmiuns  who  ren<lered  the  greatest  services  to 
Groek  Hleratiire.  They  were  a  quick-witted  race,  full  of  enter- 
prise, full  of  resources.  In  tln'm  we  see  rellecled  the  character 
of  the  sea,  as  in  the  Dorians  tho  character  of  the  mountains. 
Tiie  hitter  partook  of  the  narrowness  and  exckisiveness  of  their 
own  homes,  liemnxed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  them  protected 
from  the  incursion  of  strangers  and  strange  innovations.  The 
lonians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  open  as  the  sea,  aud  had  as  many 
moods.  They  were  eminently  susceptible  to  beauty  in  all  ita 
forms,  to  tho  charm  of  change  ami  to  novelty.  They  were  ever 
ready  to  put  any  belief  or  institution  to  the  test  of  discussion, 
and  were  governed  na  uiucli  by  ideas  as  by  sentiments.  Koon- 
n3ss  of  intellect,  taste  iii  all  matters  of  literature  and  art,  grace 
'in  expression,  and  measure  in  everything  distinguished  theia 
above  all  Greeks.  The  development  of  epic  poetry,  tho  origin 
of  prose,  the  cultivation  of  philosophy,  are  the  proud  distinction 
of  the  Ionian  race. 

In  Athens  wb  liave  the  qualities  of  the  Ionian  race  in  their 
finest  flower.  Inhabiting  a  city  by  the  sea,  the  Athenians  were 
in  open  communicatioa  with  ail  tie  eaaj^ra  colonies  of  Greece, 
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while  the  main  routes  to  the  colonies  of  the  west  convergfid  al 
Athens.  The  capacities  of  the  sea  were  developed  fully  by  the 
Athenians.  Their  empire  was  a  niaritime  empire,  and  their 
commercial  supremnicy  was  estaliliahetl  hy  the  sea.  It  was  the 
naval  victory  of  Salamis  which  made  democracy  inevitable,  and 
gave  to  every  citizen  of  Athens  the  rij^bt  to  hi-lp  in  f,'overning 
the  city  whicli  he  had  liolped  in  saving.  The  citizens  into 
whose  hands  was  thus  given  the  government  of  this  great  city 
"were  csaentlally  an  enlightened  poople.  No  seed  of  science, 
art,  or  literature  was  soivn  among  them  in  vain  ;  no  attempt  to 
improve  or  embellish  life  was  rejected  by  them  because  it  was 
unknown  to  their  fathers  or  foroij^'ti  to  their  prejudieea.  So  far 
as  the  Atlicnians  dill'er  from  the  lonians,  of  whom  they  were  a 
branch,  the  difference  is  the  samo  as  that  between  Greece  and 
the  colonies  generally.  The  Athenians  were  less  original  but 
more  receptive  tlian  the  Ionian?  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
If  they  were  Iosb  ready  at  striking  out  a  new  line,  they  were 
more  persistent  in  working  out  an  old  one.  If  they  invented 
no  instrument,  they  added  new  strings  to  the  instniments  in- 
vented by  others,  and  extracted  tones  of  beauty  unsuspected  by 
the  inventors.  Eminently  enlightened,  they  not  only  appreciated 
and  welcomed  every  form  uf  literature  which  existed  in  Gieeee, 
but  they  extracted  the  essence  from  epic,  iambic,  and  lyric 
poetry,  and,  by  uniting  them  in  the  dmnia,  gave  them  a  form, 
which  gratified  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  marked  the 
culminating  point  of  Greek  poetry.  In  prose  tlieir  taste  was 
equally  catlioHc,  and  their  services  to  literature  equally  gi'eat. 
They  furnished  Herodotus  with  his  most  appreciative  audiences; 
their  city  was  the  centre  to  whiL-h  rhetoricians  and  philosophers 
congregated  from  all  quarters  of  Greecs.  History  was  given  a 
profound  and  scientific  basis  by  Thucydides ;  philosophy  was 
given  by  Soeratos  the  direction  which  it  has  since  ever  followed, 
by  Plato  a  literary  form  ivhich  it  has  since  never  surpassed  ;  and 
finally,  oratory,  developed  by  a  series  of  artists  in  words,  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

Although,  up  to  this  point,  our  object  has  been  to  aee  only 
how  Greek  literature  wa.^  aifected  by  the  race-qualities  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  physical  conditions  under  whicii  they  lived,  we 
have  been  compelled  iucidentally  to  take  into  consideration  tha 
influence  of  political  and  social  conditions.  But  before  w©  can 
estimate  their  influence  fully,  or  fully  comprehend  the  infl^uence 
of  the  Greek  language  on  Greek  Hterature,  we  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which,  in  classical  times,  literature  was  com- 
municated to  the  public.     It  ia  &  matter  of  doubt  whothei 
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writing  waa  even  known  in  Greece  much  before  BO.  700.  It 
is  probable  that  for  a  centui'y  and  a  half  after  that  date  it  "waa 
only  used  for  purposes  of  coiunKTco  and  correspondence.  For 
s.  ceiitnry  after  that  it  seems  as  though  the  only  use  it  was  to 
literature  was  to  enable  an  author  to  write  out  a  single  copy  ol 
hiB  works.  It  is  only  about  b.c,  430  or  420  that  we  tind  copies 
of  manuscripts  multiplied  and  dittused,  and  for  a  century  after 
tliat  time  it  was  not  to  the  reading  public  tliat  authors  addressed 
themselves.  In  other  words,  writing  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  during  the  period  of  epic  poetry,  not  to  have  been  used 
for  literary  purposes  during  the  age  of  lyric  (except  towards  the 
end),  to  have  been  uaed  by  the  early  historians,  pliilosophcrs, 
and  dmniatists  only  aa  an  aid  to  composition,  and  not  to  have 
been  needed  as  a  means  of  publication  by  the  orators,  with 
whom  classical  Greek  literature  ends. 

Greek  literature,  then,  was  communicated  to  the  public  orally, 
not  by  nieana  of  the  multiplication  and  diitiusion  of  manuscripts. 
But  oral  communication  implies  the  collection  of  an  audience  to 
whom  the  author  can  address  his  worIs;  and  the  occasion  ou 
which,  the  purposes  for  which,  the  place  in  wliich,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  audience  is  collected,  exercise  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  liteniry  form  of  the  work  presented  to  ii 
Further,  the  reaction  of  the  audience  on  the  author  being  mora 
inimediHtej  was  more  effectual  tlian  it  is  even  in  these  days  of 
tlie  printing-press.  Let  us  then  see  the  nature  of  the  audiences 
to  whose  approval  the  various  kinds  of  Greek  literature  were 
submitted,  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  that  litera- 
ture. In  the  earliest  times,  the  period  of  epic  poetry,  it  was  to 
the  kings  and  chieftains  that  the  poets  luuked  for  patioiinge, 
and  it  was  in  a  chieftain's  hall  that  tlie  minstrel  found  an  audi- 
ence to  appreciate  his  poetry  and  reward  his  efforts.  It  was 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  minstrel  chose  for  his  theme 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  famous  heroes  in  whom  hia 
patrons  saw  the  mythical  reflection  of  thcmstdves,  and  to  whom, 
in  many  cases,  they  traditioimlly  traced  their  origin.  When 
this  state  of  things  past^ed  away,  literary  genius  found  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  its  development  in  another  race  and 
another  place.  The  cultum  of  the  /Eoli;ins  and  the  naturjd 
beauties  of  Lesbos  fostered  the  growth  of  lyric  poetry.  Hut 
the  audience  to  Avhom  this  kind  of  ]}oetry  wns  addressed  waa 
more  exclusive  than  were  the  audiences  who  listt^ned  to  epic 
poetry.  The  latter  consisted  of  all  tlie  househuld  of  the  chief- 
tain, which  was  addressed  by  a  wandering  minstroL  The  audi- 
ence of  lyric  poetry  consisted  of  the  .<^ulii\u  arittocracy  exclu- 
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|r,  who  were  ad<lressed  l>y  a  menilier  of  thcii  own  onliT, 
Dssessing  the  eamo  general  views  of  life  and  scMiioty  as  thcm- 
'telvea  Hence  the  personal  and  intimate  character  of  lyric 
poetry,  which  was  the  outpourinj^  of  tlie  poet's  heait  to  tliose 
on  whose  sympathy  he  could  confidently  rely.  But  in  olher 
countries,  both  at  the  same  time  as,  and  later  than,  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  lyrics  in  Lesbos,  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions were  difTerent,  produced  a  different  kind  of  audience, 
and  resulted  ia  a  different  kind  nf  lyric.  In  Sparta,  for  in- 
Btinco,  as  we  have  Been,  the  citizens  were,  by  the  bonds  of  their 
condition,  only  allowed  to  participate  in  literatnTe  collectively. 
For  thcin  something  was  required,  in  the  production  of  which 
a  large  body  could  partake,  and  to  which  the  whole  bo*ly  of 
citizens  could  listen  at  once.  The-^iB  conditions  resulted  in  the 
devoiopment  of  choral  lyric.  The  rise  of  democracy  at  Athena, 
and  the  consequent  domnml  for  a  form  of  literary  entertainment 
which  the  whole  population  of  the  great  city  could  simulta- 
neously he  present  at,  lAore  conditions  which  forced  the  growth 
of  the  drama.  liut  dramas  were  only  produced  in  Athena  at 
stated  and  somewhat  long  inteiTfals,  while  the  people  became 
mortj  and  more  eager  for  literary  food,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  assembly  and  the  law-con rts,  in  which  the  peo[ile  found 
themselves  gathered  with  great  freqnency,  became  the  means 
of  gratifying  the  literary  instincts  of  the  Athenians.  Orators 
sought  to  impart  to  prose  an  artistic  beauty  of  ita  own  wliich 
should  rival  that  of  pt>ctry  ;  and,  under  the  sound  and  watcliful 
criticism  of  their  audience,  the  Athenian  people,  they  at  last 
succeeded. 

Thus  the  oral  coramunication  of  classical  Greek  literature 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  communicated  together 
materially  influenced  the  course  of  its  development.  To  these 
cauw.s  must  also  be  assigned  their  contribution  to  the  excelleiico 
of  Greek  literature.  Aristotle  riglitly  recognised  that,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long-run,  the  judgment  of  a  largo  public  waa 
more  sound,  less  lialdo  to  eccentricity,  ottP>si<ledness,  and  exag- 
geration, than  are  cliques  and  sectiorj.  Now,  in  Athena,  oratory 
and  the  drama  were  necessarily  thua  Buhjected  to  the  criUcism 
of  the  whole  people,  who,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  by  re^iidts, 
discharged  the  function  of  criticism  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. This  was,  doubtless,  partly  duo  to  the  natural 
taste  of  the  Athenians;  but  ta.«?to  requires  cultivation,  and  it  is 
the  oral  communication  of  literaturo  to  which  we  must  ascribe 
the  cultivation  of  tin  Athenians.  If  an  Athenian  at  timet 
heard  inferior  dramas  and  inferior  oratory,  ho  could  not  go  to 
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the  assembly  and  tho  theatre  without  also  hearing  great  drami- 
tists  aud  line  onitora;  •nvherens,  at  tho  present  day,  a  ninn  niny 
read  and  reail,  and  not  read  the  masterpieces  which  altme  cul- 
tivate the  mind.  Further,  the  llteratiirw  which  is  read  costs 
money;  the  literaturB  to  which  tlie  Athenians  listened  was  frco. 
Finally,  thn  value  we  have  here  put  upon  oral  communication 
is  confirmed  by  the  decline  literature  underwent  when  it  ceased 
to  he  comiiiunicatod  orally.  The  narrowness  of  the  reatlinj^ 
public,  to  whom  authors  of  the  AloxaniJrian  times  addressed 
themselves,  is  refli'cted  in  the  narrowness  of  their  point  of 
view,  and  the  incapacity  of  this  narrow  public  to  discharge  ita 
literary  and  critical  functions  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  succeed  in  developing  any  writer  of  genius. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  classical  Greek  iitei-ature  was  designed 
to  he  uttered  aloud,  and  was  necessarily  tested  by  the  ears  of 
the  audience,  whose  sense  of  beauty  its  sound  had  to  gratify, 
we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  language  to  the  literatura  In  the  changes  which  all 
languages,  not  dead,  undergo,  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
is  man's  desire  to  express  himself  with  the  least  amnruit  of 
trouble.  Some  words  are  found  to  he  as  intelligihte  wheu 
docket!  nf  a  letter  as  when  tht^y  are  pronounced  in  full ;  and 
gradually  the  letter  is  dropped.  Some  sounds  are  hard,  some 
easy  to  repeat  in  quick  succession,  and,  accordingly,  when  sucli 
comldnatiouii  occur  in  a  word,  one  of  the  sounds,  if  hard  to 
rept'at,  is  altered,  "  dissiniilated,"  oi'  a  sound  easy  to  repeat  is 
substiluted  for  some  other  sound,  Avhich  is  thus  "  assimilated" 
to  the  other.  The  result  in  all  cases  is  a  woi-d  easier  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  new  than  in  tlie  old  form.  Rut  although  the 
uncon.scioua  striving  after  ease  in  pronunciation  is  at  the  bottom 
of  many  changes,  there  is  also  at  work  a  tendeiicy  to  gratify 
the  ear  by  nuiking  changes  which  result  in  producing  sounds 
pleasant  in  themselves  to  listen  to,  and  ly  avoiding  sounds  of 
the  opposite  description.*  On  the  strength  of  tliis  latter  in- 
stinct mainly  depends  the  beauty  of  a  language  as  judged  by 
the  ear;  and  the  instinct  was  strong  in  the  Greeks  and  potent 

'  Ultimately,  the  conception  of  beanty  in  smmd  muy,  peiliaps,  be  tmct'd 
hnck  to  tni»e  of  promuiciatiim.  Movements  nrfl  g;raCi;f«l  wliuifi  nVf  jiro- 
(incttl  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  Flnwinj;  lines  are  more  t;mi:eful  tlmti 
ani^les  Heouiwe  thciy  8iigs;(!at  tlie  idea  thsit  tliey  have  been  lu-oduceil  vvitli 
more  ease.  Su,  tuo,  the  renson  vrhy  some  sounds  are  |ile:is!n»t  tn  the  eat  niny 
be  t}i»t  Ihey  aiigyest  Uie  idea  thnt  they  flow  without  elfort.  Of  coarse,  thia 
wouM  only  apply,  <ir  apply  mninly  only,  to  spoken  sounds.  Sinjnng  and 
music  require  otiier  t;X[danalions,  though  the  differtjico  in  effurt  between 
•lushing,  whicli  is  pleasant,  auil  Acreaming,  wlii<;li  ia  a  it,  p'uimts  in  the  Huni* 
directioa. 
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in  the  formation  of  iheir  language.  Whether  the  disappearance 
of  the  Iff  sound  of  the  digamina  and  the  y  sound  of  the  i6ta 
was  determined  by  a  proper  exercise  of  instinct  or  only  by  a 
capricious  repugnance,  the  aversion  to  ihe  hissing  sound  of  a 
Buccession  of  sibilants  was  certainly  a  gain  to  the  beauty  of 
the  language,*  Even  clearer  cases  of  gain  are  the  systematic 
avoidance  of  a  congeries  of  consonant-s,  and  the  repugnance  lo 
ending  a  word  with  a  consonant,  and  thus  bringing  it  up  with 
a  jerk  at  tlie  end.  Assimilation  and  dissirailation  lK>th  of  con- 
eonants  and  vowels  were  used  also  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
to  be  got  out  of  them.  Tlie  vowel  system  was  so  developed 
as  to  give  variety  and  lightness  to  the  language.  In  a  word  of 
sevend  syllables,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  vowel  sound  in 
syllable  after  syllable,  so  that  the  sound  of  th«  won!  was  dull 
and  monotonous,  the  vowels  were  varied.  When  once  this 
variation  of  vowels  had  established  itself  in  certain  word?,  the 
infueiicc  of  analogy  reinfurced  the  strength  of  the  original 
tendency,  and  the  dissimilation  of  vowels  became  the  roeog- 
nised  pnnci[ilo  regulating  the  addition  of  terminations  (such  as 
those  of  the  conifmrative  and  superlative  of  adjectives)  and  the 
process  of  word-fonnation. 

The  two  principles  which  underlie  the  production  of  things 
beautiful,  whether  in  painting,  music,  or  literature,  are  variety 
in  harmony  and  variety  in  contrast.  These  two  qualities  are 
conspicuous  in  tlie  Greek  language,  judged  by  the  ear;  and  to 
them  must  be  added  tlio  quality  which  characterised  Greek  art 
generally — measure  in  all  tiling^!.  The  Greeks  allowed  play  to 
the  tendency  to  expraiiji  tlmiu.'mlves  with  as  little  trouble  as 
jvossible,  but  they  did  not  allow  it  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  mili- 
tate against  intelligibility.  They  rejected  consonants  which 
were  hard  to  pronounce  or  disagrflcable  to  hear,  but  they 
sto]»ped  in  this  process  at  the  point  beyond  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  go  without  depriving  the  language  of 
tlie  variety  of  contrast  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonantal 
.systems.  They  inherited  a  vowel  system  in  which  the  variety 
of  contrast  existed,  and  they  supplemented  it  by  differontiating 
the  broad  sound  of  the  a  so  as  to  add  variety  in  harmony. 
This,  then,  was  tlie  instrument  which  Greek  authors  received 
from  the  Greek  jieople,  and  with  wliioh  they  liad  to  express 
tlieir  thoughts  iji  sounds  which  would  satisfy  the  enr  of  the 
nation  which  had  ".rnatcd  so  fair  a  langnnge.  Wliat  the  instinct 
of  the  peoi>Ic  had  done  for  tlie   words  of    tho  language,   the 


'  Of  this  aversion  the  Greek*  wero  consciouB. 
bj  ttie  comediani  fur  ofFtfiidiiig  agidost  it. 
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literary  men  in  tlieir  tvirti  did  for  the  Benteiico  and  the  period 
The  sentence,  and  then  the  period,  firnt  in  poetry  and  after- 
wards in  prose,  \rere,  as  regards  the  beauty  of  their'  sound, 
gradually  invested  with  the  same  variety  of  harmony  and  con- 
trast, tlie  same  halaiice,  ease  of  pronunciation,  and  gratiiication 
to  the  sen^e  of  hearing,  as  akeady  marked  tlie  separate  wonla 
of  the  language.  This  constitiites  fine  of  the  bcavities  of  Greel 
litemture,  and  is  a  beauty  intimately  connected  with  ita  oral 
communication.  Modern  literature  is  tiikun  in  hy  the  eyes 
lather  than  the  ears ;  and  modern  readers  so  rarely  hear  litera- 
ture, that  it  is  sometimes  even  necessary  to  explain  that  proso 
qnite  as  much  as  poetry  has  its  own  rhythms,  and  that  in  the 
mere  sound  of  a  sentence  heanty  may  reside. 

But  although  art  may  take  words  as  its  material  and  creata 
beauty  out  of  them  as  well  as  out  of  musical  f-oundfi,  the  prac- 
tical ohject  of  language  is  to  express  our  thoughts.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider  how  the  Greek  language  performed  this  ita 
main  fiinctinn.  The  fii\st  and  greatest  quality  of  the  language 
fi-um  this  point  of  view  is  hs  clearness.  Both  in  the  formation 
of  words  and  in  the  atmctnra  of  its  sentences  it  is  transparent. 
As  regurds  tlie  former,  a  word  in  Greek  at  once  shows  by  ita 
form  what  other  wdrIs  it  is  by  derivation  connected  with,  what 
is  the  root  of  the  word,  how  it  is  formed  from  the  root,  and 
what  modification  in  meaning  the  root  has  undergone  along 
with  its  modification  in  form  or  with  its  extension  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  termination.  The  struetuTe  of  the  pentence  is  also 
transparent.  In  common  with  other  inflectional  languages,  it 
possessed  the  advautnge  of  stjimping  each  word  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  with  the  inflectional  mark  which 
indicated  its  jtosiiiou  and  function  in  the  sentence.  But  it  is  not 
in  nil  inflectional  languages  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  can 
he  thus  readily  .seen  through;  and  the  super'rior  transparency 
of  Greek,  aa  we  have  it  in  the  literature  preserved  to  us,  is  due 
to  the  oitil  character  of  the  literature.  In  works  that  are  de- 
signed to  bo  read,  clearness  is  not  so  imperatively  demanded  as 
it  is  in  works  that  reach  an  audience  through  its  ears  only.  A 
n>ailer,  if  he  fails  to  catch  the  author's  moaning  at  first,  can 
read  through  the  ^ntence  again  and  again  until  he  puzzles  the 
meaning  out  But  an  au*lience  listening  to  an  orator,  a  drama, 
or  the  recitation  of  any  work,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  has 
no  such  opportunity.  Consequently,  the  author's  first  business, 
if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  audience  wdiose  ap- 
proval he  is  seeking,  is  to  write  in  such  a  manner  that  he  who 
ilfitens  (■a'^  readily  underftaud.     Hence  the  rareness  of  parea* 
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thefies  in  Greek,  and  the  aversion  to  heaping  up  relative  clauses, 
■which  necessarily  have  a  looseness  of  coiinectton.  in  which  hotli 
author  and  audience  havo  a  tendency,  which  is  difficult  tu 
obviate,  to  Iwe  siirht  of  the  p*int  of  view  fram  which  the  sen- 
tence etarted.  Terseness,  tof  was  demanded  of  the  Grciek 
author,  awi  was  largely  obta.ned  hy  thu  use  of  participles. 
What  vvfth  us  becomes  a  causal,  concessive,  temporal,  or  hypo- 
thelical  clauscj  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  a  participle.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  Greek  lan<juaf^e  is  its  exteusive  use  of  anti- 
thesis ;  the  value  of  which  for  an  oral  literature  is  considerable. 
It  substitutes  for  complex  sentences  simple  ones ;  for  a  pro- 
longed strain  a  short  and  easy  appeal  to  tlie  hearer's  attention. 
To  the  general  clearness  of  Greek  literature  there  aretwu  classes 
of  exceptions.  The  lirst  is  constituted  by  the  faw  authors  who, 
like  Tiiiicydides,  wrote  to  he  studied  in  private,  and  not  to  be 
produced  before  the  assembled  public.  The  second  consists  of 
poetry,  such  as  tlie  choruses  of  plays  and  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar,  wliich  was  de.<itined  to  be  produced  with  the  most 
elaborate  musical  accompaniment  known  to  the  Greeks?,  and  in 
■ft'bich,  accordingly,  elearjie.*3  of  thouglit  seeraa  to  liave  been 
8ubordiiiat(;d  to  beauty  of  sound. 

The  second  great  quality  of  the  Greek  language  13  its  life. 
The  apparatus  of  terminations  and  inflections  with  whiclv  the 
language  was  extensively  provided,  and  which  could  only  be 
worked  by  nienns  of  a  considerable  attention  to  regularity,  was 
never  allowed  to  i-etiuce  the  formation  either  of  words  or 
Benteuces  to  a  merely  mechanical  process.  In  Latin  literature 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  langiiage  was  insisted  on  before 
everything.  Tlie  Greeks  pushed  nothing  to  excess  ;  nor  did  they 
sacrifice  to  monotonous  regularity  and  duli  formality  the  ad- 
vantages wbicli  an  independent  exercise  of  reason  might  secure 
in  the  way  of  ease,  grace,  and  variety.  Hence  we  not  only  find 
that  Herodotus  frequently  and  uninteutionally  wanders  off  in  a 
sentence  wliich  is  perfectly  transi>areiit  and  intelligible,  but 
which  never  comes  to  a  strictly  graiumatieal  concluiiiou.  Wo 
also  find  that  anacolutha  of  this  kind  are  deliberately  introduced 
by  DeuDsthenes  to  afford  relief  to  perfect  periods  and  artisti- 
cjilly  rounded  sentences.  The  .=^ame  tendency  to  sot  the  spirit 
above  the  law  of  the  langnage  is  seen  in  the  Greek  fondness  for 
constructions  in  which  greater  regard  is  paid  to  the  sense  than 
to  the  grammatical  si  ucture  of  the  sentence.  The  language  ia 
instinct  with  life  ;  it  never  tolerates  a  mere  automatic  attention, 
it  ia  tmnsparei:  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
through  it,  but  :t  requires  always  '■  a  seeing  eye;"  it  ie  the  pro 
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duct  of  an  ititelligent  peoplej  and  requires  intelligence  therefore 
to  follow  it  Greek  thougkt  play«d  like  lightning  over  the 
Benteiice  wliile  it  was  in  couretj  of  formation,  and  frequently 
fused  two  senteiiees  into  one  jtreynant  wliole.  Hence  tlie  attrac- 
tion of  the  antecedtjnt  into  the  clause  of  the  relative,  the  attraction 
of  the  relative  to  agree  in  case  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  disappearance  of  the  demonstrative 
alto^'etlier,^ 

But  tlie  life  there  is  in  the  Greek  language  must  not  he 
Bupposed  to  consist  merely  in  violations  of  strict  and  furnial 
grammar.  The  linguistic  instinct  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them, 
only  to  pursue  the  somewhat  dangerous  path  of  departin,:?  from 
grammar  so  far  as  it  led  to  increased  vividness  and  ease  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  tinintelligibility.  The  most  triumphant 
display  of  the  tonality  we  are  considering  occurs  within  the 
range  of  strict  gnimmar  :  it  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
Greek  particles.  They  are  essentially  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
p60]>le,  and  they  require  for  their  proper  use  an  insight  into  the 
ian:,'uage  which  Aristotle  remarked  was  not  in  his  day  usually 
posECSiied  hy  foreigners.  In  reading  a  modern  writer,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  we  find  his  words  of  themselves  indicating  on  what 
part  of  tlie  sentence  lie  intended  the  stress  to  be  laid;  and  the 
absence  of  .such  indication  frequently  leaves  us,  not  perliaps 
in  doubt  aa  to  his  precise  meauiug,  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
importance  which  a  certain  woid  is  intended  to  have.  The 
"  forcible  feeble  "  device  of  italics  may  in  such  a  printed  sen- 
tence as  "  He  naid  so'*  bo  made  to  convey  an  imputation  on  the 
speaker's  accuracy  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  express  this 
imputation  by  as  sliglit  a  moitification  in  the  sentence  as  we 
make  in  the  tone  witli  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced-  In 
Greek  it  can  be  done  by  tke  insertion  of  a  particle  of  two  letters. 
Nothing  can  testify  more  plainly  to  the  habitual  liveliness 
Wth  which  the  Greeks  spoke  and  thought  than  the  fact  that 
it  modified  their  language  so  completely  that  every  Bignificunt 
inflection  of  the  voice  could  he  reflected  in  the  words  of  the 
sentence. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Greek  language  ns  a  whole, 
hut  it  was  divided  itito  dialects,  and  they  played  an  important 
part  in  the  litorature  of  Greece.  There  were  three  main  dialects, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  i^iolic,  and  many  varieties  and  Pub-varieties 
of  these.  Indeed,  each  locality  seems  to  have  had  peculiarities 
of  speech,  doubtless  minute,  distinguishing  it  from  other  localities 

1  Henoe,   too,  tha  fusion  of  two  striotly  speaktDg  iuooDiptttitla  pointi  a4 
view  in  tucli  aeuteucea  aa  dtvff'  t  Sp&oim. 
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m  which  the  satne  main  dialect  was  spoken.  The  three  main 
dialects  were  prolmbly  sprung  from  one  common  ancestor,  but 
when  tlie  diiiVreatiution  took  place  is  unknown.  The  germs  ot 
the  difference  niay  have  been  in  existence  before  Greek  was  a 
lan^'uago  bj'  itself  :  the  rise  of  the  thrcR  dialects  is  certiviiilj 
pre  historic.  On  the  dilFerences  between  them  tliis  is  not  the 
place  to  sjwak.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  jiurpose  to  Bay  that 
Doric  retaint'd  ujoro  of  the  old  sounds  "bolonf^iiig  to  the  original 
language  than  the  other  dialects,  and  that  changes  and  innova- 
tions were  most  frequent  in  Ionic.  The  diQerence  corresponda 
with  the  difference  in  character  between  the  conservative  Dorians 
and  the  more  progressive  louians.  The  Dorians  spoke,  as  in 
matters  political  and  social  they  moved,  slowly  and  deliberately. 
Tlic  lonians,  especially  the  Athenians,  spoke  rapidly  and  volubly. 
Accordingly,  in  Doric  we  find  that  the  vowel  sounds  are  broader 
and  fuller,  and  the  combinations  of  consonants  require  more  effort 
to  pronounce  ;  while  in  Ionic  the  attrition  of  perpetual  usage 
has  worn  down  both  classes  of  sound  into  greater  flexibility. 
Ionic  was  therefore  iiatiirnlly  the  dialect  for  prose,  as  it  was  the 
dialect  of  the  race  in  which  discussion  was  most  free  and  most 
frequent,  Doric,  on  the  other  hand,  seoius  to  have  been  sp&- 
citdly  suited  for  musical  accompaniment,  and  was  the  dialect  in 
which  lyric  poetry  was  written. 

Witli  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  dialects  in  literature,  it 
18  generally  .^^aid  that  each  kind  of  literature  continued  to  he 
composed  in  tlie  dialect  of  the  race  which  invented  it.  This 
with  considerable  modifications  is  true.  The  conditions  which 
determined  what  kind  of  literatnre  each  race  sho;dd  produce 
would  to  a  very  large  extent  be  the  same  as  those  which  deter- 
mined the  dialect  of  the  race  ;  aud  consequently  between  the 
literature  and  the  dialect  of  any  place  there  would  be  an 
affinity  and  hnrmony  which  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  fine 
perception  of  the  Greeks,  nor  to  be  violated  hy  them.  The  best 
example  is  anbrded  by  choral  lyric,  whichj  whether  the  poet 
who  took  it  up  came  from  Bceotia  or  from  lotiia,  and  even  when 
it  was  iniiorporated  into  the  Attic  drama,  atill  continued  to  be 
composed  in  Doric.  But  even  this  example  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, for  although  Sparta  was  the  place  in  which  choral  lyric 
received  its  earliest  development,  choiul  lyric  was  in  no  measure 
the  work  of  Spartan  poets.  And  in  the  next  place,  in  the  drama 
at  least,  the  Doric  of  the  choruses  is  not  precisely  Doric  as  it 
■was  ever  spoken,  hut  a  conventional  literary  dialect,  in  which 
wards  were  insetted  borrowed  from  other  dialects  or  invented 
bj  the  poot  himself.     The  dialect  in  which  the  Homeric  poema 
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were  composed  was  indt-id  followed,  as  being  the  proper  dial«ot 
fur  epic  poetry  ;  but  it  probably  also  is  a  conventional  dialect, 
•used  for  litcmry  purposes,  and  not  anywhere  used  as  the  lan- 
guage of  ordiiKiry  life.  Of  ihe  three  reuiainin;^  kinds  of  litenv- 
tiire,  iiTuibic  poetry,  persoiuil  lyrics,  and  prose,  uuue  retained  ita 
ori;,'iij«l  diulect  tlirou;^liuut  its  liisU-try.  Personal  lyric  orij,Mimted 
among  the  /I'lolians.  but  winni  trutisplatited  to  any  other  people, 
n:iturally  took  tlie  dialect  of  the  poet  whose  individual  fet:liii;:f3 
it  was  oniploj'ed  to  convey.  Iambic  poetry  may  he  rcy;ird<-'d 
as  liaviug  originated  in  Paros  through  the  genius  of  Arclii- 
lochu3,  and  for  long  it  ictiiiaed  ita  native  dialect.  But  when  it 
was  adopted  by  tlte  Athenians  for  the  dialogue  of  drama,  it 
took  tiie  dialect  used  in  ordinary  life  by  the  audience  who  beard 
it,  and  hecunie  Attic.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  tiie  same  rea- 
sons, prose,  which  was  the  work  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minoe 
originally,  and  which  for  sonui  time  retained  its  native  Ionic, 
was  no  pooncr  adopted  by  the  Athenians  than  it  became  Attio 
itself.  The  cliiL-f  instrument  in  the  development  of  arlistic 
prose  was  Atlicnian  oratory  ;  and  it  was  injpossible  that  the 
Athenians  should  traiiBact  their  political  discussions  and  cases 
at  law  in  a  dialect  not  their  own.  But  in  these  cases,  where  a 
brancli  of  litenitni-e  was  finally  invested  vvitli  a  ilialect  other 
than  that  of  the  race  which  invented  it,  the  change  was  amply 
justified  by  the  result. 

If  the  hnal  elaboration  of  prose  and  of  the  iambic  took  place 
in  Attic,  it  wan  {'tartly  because  iambics  and  prose  found  the  same 
conditions  favourable  to  their  development  as  favoured  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Attic  dialect.  What  were  these  conditions  1 
Maiidy  the  native  tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  speak  much 
and  discuss  everything.  Perpetual  use  gave  the  pohsh,  per- 
petual care  the  keenness,  which,  as  an  instrument  of  thought^ 
their  language  possessed.  These  conditions  are  also  obviously 
suitable  to  the  development  of  prose  in  literature,  and  to  the 
development  of  iambic  poetry,  latubics  are  in  poetry  what 
prose  is  in  literature.  They  are  the  vehicle  for  dialogue  and 
discussion.  Tliey  have  tlie  most  affinity,  as  Aristotle  pointed 
out,  with  tJie  rhythm  of  ordinary  conversation.  They  are  framed 
by  nature  fur  pointe*l,  terse,  and  telling  blows,  sueh  as  might  be 
given  by  orators  in  debate.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  act-  !ent  that 
iambics  were  devt-loped  amongst  a  lieople  who  delighted  in 
discussion,  and  no  casual  coincidence  that  the  i>eriod  of  the  drama 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  orators.  The  iambics  of  the  stsig* 
had  prepared  the  language,  literature,  and  people  for  the  unitory 
of  the  law-courts  and  the  assembly. 
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Finally,  as  regards  the  lan^age,  its  decay  is  instnctive  foi 
the  history  of  the  literature.  As  the  centralisation  of  literature 
in  Alliens  facilitated  its  sudden  fall,  so  the  decay  of  the  lan- 
gtmge  was  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  Attic  drove  the  otlief 
dialects  out  of  the  field  When  Attic  succumbed  tlio  other 
dialects  had  no  rec'ui>erative  forces  to  su[ip)y  to  the  language, 
because  Attic  had  already  tl rained  them  of  Uieir  vitality,  Liia- 
guage  and  literature  ilid  indeed  continue  to  exist  for  many  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Demostlienea ;  hut  the  literature  was 
cosmopolitan,  not  specifically  Greek,  the  languaf,";©  Hellenistic, 
not  classictd.  For  language  and  literature  alike  the  price  of 
dis&emination  was  decay.  The  conditions  which  were  indis^pen- 
eahle,  if  the  lauguugo  and  literature  of  Greece  were  to  beconie 
universal,  were  fatal  to  their  further  dovelopuieut  as  purely 
Greek,  The  literature  of  Greece  could  only  becotue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  civilised  world  when  literature  ceased  to  be 
ditfuseil  orally,  and  came  to  bo  spread  i)y  the  nmltiplication  of 
manuscripts ;  and,  as  we  have  seeu  already,  the  written  com- 
municiition  of  literature  was  inconsistent  with  that  collective 
criticism  of  the  people,  whose  function  was  to  foster  what  was 
good  and  weed  out  what  was  bad.  So,  too,  the  language  of 
Greece,  or  rather  Attic,  could  only  become  universal  in  the 
ancient  world  by  being  in  everybody's  lijvs ;  and  the  language 
could  not  be  used  by  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  and  by  people 
inferior  in  culture  and  intelligence  to  the  Atheniana  witliout 
sufTering.^  Its  two  great  qualities,  clearness  and  life,  are  essen- 
tially duo  to  the  powers  of  reason  which  the  Greeks  pre-emi- 
nently possessed,  developed  by  the  continual  contact  of  mind 
with  mind,  "  Nothing  but  constant  coniniunion  with  his  con- 
temporaries could  have  produced  [in  an  Athenian]  that  marvel- 
lous precision  of  language  which  ia  observable  in  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  and  the  Orators."  ^  Tltis  constant  communion  was  im- 
possible to  foreigners,  even  when  they  possessed  the  natural 
powers  of  intellect  which  might  have  benefited  thereby,  and 
was  forfeited  by  natives  who,  like  Xenophon,  spout  much  of 
their  time  abroad. 

IjiJ]i4il,Jjrji;ekJ.it*mt'UPe  waa  classical  as  I'^nig  aa  it  was  oral. 
The  character  and  cxtealLal  the  audience  addreaspd  changed  as 
social  antT  political  cnnditiona  changed.  Wlieti  the  cliaracter 
and  extent  of  the  auiiieiico  changed,  fresh  means  of  addressing 
it  were  discovered.     The  character  and  extent  of  the  audience, 

^  Ooinpnre  the  reiinrk  of  ArtJ^totle's,  referred  to  alrejitly,  ihaX  fureigueti 
eoulJ  r>ol  master  tlie  u»e  of  the  Gre«k  paitidM. 
*  Tha  Iftw  Pkrynichut,  p.  163. 
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together  with  the  means  adopted  for  addressing  it,  detennined 
the  form  of  the  matter  addressed  to  it.  To  the  successive 
changes  in  the  former  correspond  the  successive  forms  of  the 
literature — epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  historical,  oratorical, 
and  philosophical  prose.  That  is  the  history  of  Greek  litexa> 
tiua 
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CarcinuB,  trsged  an,  219                       ^^^B 

^^^^H              Ari8t4K:Iefl,  468 

Catalogue  0/  wwnen,  86                                 ■ 

^^^^H              Ari8t<)(riton,  459 

Cephbodorus,  the  comedian^  253                 1 

^^^^B             Arijit<imones,  253 

CephiBodoniB,  the  hiatoriaii,  366                  I 

^^^H             Ari/«tonicuR,  4^6 

Cercoftct,  75                                                        M 

^^^H             AriKtoiiyumM,  253 

Cercop^  92                                                 ^^H 

^^^H            Ari«t<iphaiit;s  of  U^zftntium,  86 

Chsrciiiion,  233,  234                              ^^^| 

^^^^H              AristuphaneH,  241,    244,    245,  246, 

ChiiriiiiuB,  461                                            ^^^H 

^^H                 247,  24S,  253  ff.,  330  u.,  394,  479, 

Chiirixena,  181                                        ^^^| 

^^m 

Charon,  298,  302,  334                            ^^H 

^^^^H             Arirtophnn,  the  comedian,  292 

Chersiaa,  87                                               ^^^| 

^^^^H             Arixtophiin,  the  oratur,  436 

Chiunides,  244                                          ^^^| 

^^H             Amtotle,  17,  30,  39,  75 

Chios,  Homeridsa  in,  53 

^^^H              Atiiniiijitn,  462  ff. 

ChifriluH,  epic  poet,  90 

^^^^B              ABicia, 

ChccrituB,  the  dramatist,  1S7,   i89 

^^^H             AMyrian  wdting,  41 ;  librariei,  47 

and  n. 

^^^^H             A  itrolotfia,  K8 

Choral  lyric,  179  ff.,  182 

^^^H            Attrmomy,  8S 

Chorizontea,  25,  84 

^^^H            Aatydanitut.  206 

Chorua   of   Gretik   drama,    179   3., 

^^^H             Athaniii,  366 

186,   187  n.,    190,    196,  200,  ioz 

^^^H            Athsnteue,  286 

214,  226,  2S2  ff. 

^^^H              Athena,  her  atirvices  to  Greek  litera- 

Chronolagy,  Greek,  339                            ^h 

^^^^1                 turt4,  491 

Chrysippus,  S5                                           ^^H 

^^H             Attkit,  6 J,  87 

ChryHtitheiuiB,  108                                  ^^^| 

^^^^B              AtidienoeK,  for  e^lc  poems,  49  ;  for 

Cieero,  29,  30,  31, 74 ;  and  Ifrocratea            B 

^^^H                 lyric,  50  ff. ;  reactioa  on  authtm, 

.39«.                                                 '           J 

^^^B 

Ciucsias,  182                                              ^^^| 

^^^H             Axioniciu,  293 

Cinsethon,  57,  60,  87                              ^^M 

Classical  Greek  literature,  its  na«     ^^B 

^^^H             Baochylides,  166,  170,  182 

tiire,    T  ;    proper  tntriHluc-tioti   U            B 

^^^H             Baciit,  92 

literature  geaerally,  l,  484                ^^B 

^^^H             Background  of  Eoripidea'  plaja,  8, 

Cleophon,  233                                         ^^H 

^^^1                 uf  thu  Miw'uX,  8 

CleoBtratus,  88                                          ^^M 

^^^H             Banquet),  19 

Clttagora,  iHi                                      ^^^M 

^^^^H             Matrachomy/oniachia^  76 

Clito,  ]8i                                               ^^H 

^^^H             Beljssus,  468 

Olitomachua,  436                                   ^^^| 

^^H             Bion,  29S  ff.,  468 

Glonas,  123,  124,  125,  126                    ^^H 

^^^"             BIiBsuR,  237 

Clyteinestrii,  t8  n.,  19  n,                     ^^^ 

^K                     Bteotua,  76 

Cotnedy,  234(7.  ;  Sicilian,  241  ;  old,            V 

^^^^^               UuokB,  triuie  in,  45  ft 

243  ;     political     iufluerice,    262 ;      ^^B 

^^^^L             £out;onm,  87 

middle,  279  ff. ;  new,  ib.                   ^^H 

^^^^B              Broutinus,  92 

CummoB,  the,  191                                    ^^H 

^^^^              BucoIicBj,  146 

Ciitiimunicati<iin,     rapid,     of    earlj      ^^B 

H                       By7.antiae  learning,  30  n. 

Greek  litciati;re,  487                                  1 

"Contamination,"  277                            ^^^M 

CADurs,  42,  298  ff.,  301,  314 

Cflrax.  369                                                 ^^H 

CiEM,r,  351 

Corinthian  Epic,  87                                ^Hf 

Caliias,  252 

Ctirimia,   171,  173,  18 1                                    ^ 

Callicrat&s  460 

Cosmopolitaa    chxiracter    of     lat«t             J 

Callin.ua,  60,  107,  112  ff. 

Greek  litmature,  i                              ^^^H 

Callis<thfm;9,  436 

Crates  of  Mallo3,  32                               ^^H 

i'fiminog,  75 

Crates,  the  comedian,  244  B.               ^^^M 

Canthai-ua.  244,  253 

Ctatinus,  245  ff.,  249                             ^^H 

^^^^               CarciouB  of  Naupactiw,  87 

CmtuiUB,  the  younger,  293                     ^^^| 

^^^P                                                   UiDEX.                                             5C  5        ■ 

^H           CratisBpni,  36$ 

BiunysodortiB,  philosopher^  468               ^H 

■           Cnit,vluR,  46S 

Dionysas-Zagreua,  92                     ^^^H 

^m           CraophyluM,  61                                        ' 

DiophantuB,  436                               ^^^^H 

^K            CrexU!S  182 

Diophilu*.  90                                          ^H 

B           Critias,  155,  233,  365,  39« 

Diotimus,  90                                                ■ 

J^M           Crt)«v-8ong,  the,  109 

Dithyramb,   12$  ff.,  164,  167,   1S2,          H 

"                 Ctesiaa,  362  ff. 

1S3  ff.,  234,  487                                         ■ 

Cyclic  chonw,  1 29 

Divi«ionB  of  Gn^k  literature,  2                ^ 

Cvclic  (Wyss*!y,  63 

Dnlnneta,  13 

Cycle,  epic,  54  ff.,  61  ff.                       ; 

Drtrians,   their   Bcrvicei    to    Greek 

Cydia«,  460 

literature,  4S9 

Cypria,  54  ff.,  60,  61                             ' 

Drama,  2 

Dronio,  293 

DAHAHTBf,  299 

Bamon,  436 

EcRKHBRQTna,  126 

DunophlJa,  143 

Ecphantides,  244 

Danai*,  S7 

Eiregione,  76 

Deiochos,  29S  ff.. 

Elegy,  1 1 1  ff.,  147  ff. 

Dcniades,  449,  458  S, 

Emiwdocles,  93,  102  ff. 

Deinetritia,  253 

i'oce,  m                                              ^^^ 

Pemtichares,  436 

E;thialtet*,  436                                   ^^^^^ 

Demncles,  thp  Jogographer,  299 

Ephippua,  292                                   ^^^^1 

Dcmocles,  the  orator,  460 

Ephonie,  302,  325,  364  ff.               ^^H 

l>emiiclides,  460 

Epic,  I                                              H^H 

Iteniocracy,  ita  influeDce  on  Greek 

Epic  B^e,  S8                                            ^M 

Iflprntiire,  159 

Epic  lyric,  145                                             H 

Demncratea,  436' 

Epicharmua,  166,  237  ff.,  345,  246^           ■ 

Beniocritua  of  Clii-ofl.,  lyric  poet,  182 

247,  285.  4S8                                           ■ 

DemncritUH,  the  philosopher,  468 

Epickldidci,  75                                            ■ 

DemoducuB  of  Tero«,  153 

Epicrates,  292                                             ^M 

Demon,  436 

Epicurus,  85                                                ^M 

Demusthenea,  282,  40%  4O4  ff.,  4  50, 

"Epideictic  "  apeechea,  384                      ^M 

453.  455  ff-,  476 

EpigencR,  293                                            ■ 

Development  of  Greek  liter&ttire, 

Epigoni,  60                                                  ^* 

492  ff- 

Epigram ?«,  76 

Piagoraa,  170 

EpikonkyloB,  JO 

tHalogues,  478 

Epilycus,  253 

IHaekeuaslx,  29  ff,,  34  ff. 

Ei»Jn!«nidea,  91 

DioBogenes,  233                                   ] 

Epinikjo,  172,  176 

Didactic  poetry,  77,  80  ff. 

EpsBodes,  191 

Dino,  366 

Erinna,  143 

Dinoiochus,  337 

Eriphanis,  iSl 

DiochaeteH,  99 

Eriphns,  293 

Dioclcs,  253 

E.<«thoninn8,  19 

Diocionis,  292 

EubaaiiB,  76 

I>iogenc*  of  Apolloniii,  466 

Eub«lidc«.  293 

Di'>gtfnee  <>f  Babylon,  85 

Eubuluii,  the  coraedi'iflt,  29I 

^H            Didf^Tirtns,  92 

^B            Dioinedca,  20.  30 

^M           Dioiiysius,  the  eld'^r,  hia  tragedies, 

EuhijhiR,  orator,  460 

Euclides,  the  archon,  74 

EucHdes,  philonophci    468 

233.  36^ 

Eiidemns,  299 

Dionystun,  comedian,  292 

Euemerua,  46S 

^K           DionyeiuB,  hJBtarian,  298,  302 

EueniiR,  391 

^H          DionyBodonjB,  lyric  poet,  366 

Euetes,  244 

^^H                                                                     ^^^^^^1 

^^^H           Enexinides,  244 

Hennippiu,  155,  24S                      ^^^^^^| 

^^^^B           Eugamon,  59 

Hermotimus,  468                                     ^^^H 

^^^^B           Kugon,  299 

HerodaA,  155                                               ^^^^ 

^^^B           £umGltta,  61,  87 

Her«xioni8,  365                                         ^^H 

^^^H           Eumolpna,  92 

Uerodiitua,   84,    209  and  n.,    300^              1 

^^^^^^^   Eiinima,  253 

301,  306  ft,  328,  335,  342,  346,               ■ 

^^^^^^H  BtipKorion,  205 

368,  476,  488                                               ■ 

^^^^^V  Eiipolia,  244,  248  ft.,  351 

lleraphihis,  305                                              ^^™ 

^          Euripid«B*     eptiogiie-B,     15 ;    back- 

Hetiod,  77  ff..  314                                       ^^H 

^^^B               ground.  &',  136,    144,    169,  182, 

Hiatus,  avaidaiice  of,  396,  4IO                ^^^| 

^^H              190,  191,  214,  219,  220  ff.,  273, 

Hit.  may  ID  us,  the  tragedian,  233             ^^^| 

^^m          3gi,  283, 394 

Hieruiiynmx,  69  and  n,                             ^^^| 

^^^H           Euripides,  the  younger,  231 

Himerteus,  436                                          ^^^f 

^^^H           Bitiopia,  87 

Hipparchus,  79                                          ^^^| 

^^^H            Eu.^obius,  69  and  n. 

Hippias,  365,  369                                     ^^1 

^^^H           EuHtAthiuB,  59,  97 

Hippo,  468                                               ^^^1 

^^^K           EuthiiUf,  461 

Hippocrates,  303  ff.                                    ^^^| 

^^^^^^  £uthycle>i,  253 

Hipponax,  154                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^^P  EutliydemiiA,  4C8 

Hippy fl,  299                                               ^^H 

^^^^^^^"  Eventia  of  I'liriw,  155 

Hi.sfairical  dramas,  197                             ^^^H 

^^^V          Evolution  of  Greek  literature,  404  ; 

Histon-,  2,  297  ff.                                     ^^H 

^^^H                of    GruL'k    uratory    and    of    the 

Hit<i]}ad(^ca,  19                                            ^^^H 

^^^H               dranin,  405 

Homer,  3,  26  tf. ;  date  of,  48, 65  ;  th»              V 

tragedian,  66  ;  parodied,  97,  485                J 

^^^m          Faolks,  117 

Htimerio  epigraniB,  93                                ^^^H 

^^H            Fftirj  tales,  17,  19,  24 

PInriieric  hymns,  69  ff.                              ^^^| 

^^H            Folk-lnro,  8t 

HnrTieric  poems,  ongin;^  27  ff.                  ^^^H 

^^^^           Forgt^ries,  literary,  154,  299 

Hommda>,  51,  52  ff.                                  ^^^| 

Hyacinth  eoiig,  ito                                  ^^^| 

^^^H           Gkhkalogioal  poeina,  87 

Hybriag,  17a                                              ^^^| 

^^^H           Oeranrmaehiti ,  76 

Hvinn,  meaning  of,  69                             ^^^| 

^^^H            Gvjanlomachia,  76 

Hyperides,  436  ff.,  449,  452,  454            ^^1 

^^^H           GntiflippuH,  233 

^^^H 

^^M           Gorgios,  32S,  370,  385,  390,  391 

Iambio.  113,  114                                   ^^^1 

Itiycua,  \^b&.                                             ^^^| 

^^^B          Harxokidrs,  460 

ItheuK,  466                                                      ^^^^1 

^^^H            Hnrpi^rati<)n,  459  n. 

liiail,  bkckgroimd,  7.  9;  plot,  II  |               1 

^^^1             Hi'CdtEeuH,  298.  300  ff.,  324,  325 

Bk.  xxiv.,  14  ;  fake  conception  of,                1 

^m                 Htjgeinon,  writer  of  parodies,   76, 

17  \  age  of,  26                                               1 

■                      97. 253 

Inscriptions,  42  ff. ;  at  Abu  Sinibel,                1 

Hegesandcr,  436 

42  ff.                                                                 ■ 

Hegeaias,  5:; 

Ion,  155,  218,  365   _                                          ■ 

Hegeginna,  87 

lonians,  their  place  in  Greek  liters-          ^^fl 

Hejjeai'pptis,  448  fL 

tiire,  490                                                    ^^H 

Hesias,  59 

lophon,  209  n.,  218                                      ^^^1 

■                    HtUanieu!*,  25,  57,  302,  325 

IttienH,  402  if.,  407,  409                                     S 

H                    Hcniuclina,  293 

Isuerates,  32,  160,  261,  392  S,,  405,               J 

H                    Hecadidea,  comedian,  293 

^^1 

H                     Heradides,  hintorian.  366 

■                     Heraclitua,  philosopher,  84,  85,  93, 

Kah-wala,  34                                                ^^^| 

466 

Kiipiini.  126                                                  ^^^H 

I                        Heraclitua,  comedian,  293 

Xekeides,  l8s                                              ^^H 

^^^H           E^rmcsianax,  155 

Kerkidas,  [55                                          ^^H 

^^^B          Biirmiaa,  366 

Kydifts,  170                                                ^^H 

^^^^V                                                        INDEX.                                                 507               1 

^^^1        Laositds,  461 

MylUta,  244                                               ^^H 

^^^H          Lamprokles,  170 

MyrtUus,  248                                               ^^H 

^^^H          Laa^^  92,  [64,  173 

Myrti»,  171,  173,  181                               ^^H 

^^^H          Learchis,  18 1 

MyntiB,  iSl                                                 ^^H 

^^^H          LeoBthenes,  461 

Mythology,  26                                           ^^H 

^^^H         Leftchei,  57 

^^^1 

^^^^H          LencippuB,  468 

Naupaetmn  Epic,  87                                   ^^^^ 

^^^H          Leuco,  253 

Neknia,  the,  68                                       ^^1 

^^^^B          LibanicH,  85 

Neophroi],  219                                             ^^^| 

^^^^B          Licj'Qiniua,  1 83 

N i bt I tinif allied,  28,  33                                ^^^| 

^^^H          Z'n«i«, 

Nichocharua,  253                                     ^^H 

^^^H         Litemrj  cliiseeB,  2 

NicotnnctiuB,  the  tragedian^  233              ^^H 

^^^1          Liitl«  IHcul,  57,  62,  68 

Nioiphrun,  253                                            ^^H 

^^^^H          Logograpbera,  in  liiHtory,  93,  29^ 

Niooatratiis,  293                                         ^^^| 

^^H              303  ;  in  oratorj,  371,  407 

Ndiuos,  1 08,  1 25  and  n.                          ^^H 

^^^H           Ludan,  315 

Aoetm,  59                                                  ^^^1 

^^m         LyclB,  253 

Kotbippus,  233                                          ^^H 

^^^B         Lycui^iiR,  32 

^^^M 

^^^^B           Ljciirgua.  orator,  446  fi 

OCTOPDH,  19                                                                 1 

^^^H           Lyric  poetry,  106  ff. 

Odyestty^  popularity,  1 7  ;  unity,  17)                1 

^^m           Lysifts,  383  ff.,  403,  405,  452 

argiimimt,    r7  ;   expL»mtioii,    18;                 1 

^^H          LjBJppus,  252 

"  kernel  "   nf,     19  ;    climax,    22  ;                 1 

"  original  Odyssev,"  23,  24  ;  unity                1 

^^^1         MjBaon,  236 

of  design,  23  ;  age  of,  26  ;  geo-                 1 

^^^B          Magnts,  244  ff. 

graphical  knowledge  of,  27                   ^^J 

^^^H           Mjitnercus,  233 

CEdipudfjJa,  60                                              ^^H 

^^^H           M&nuBcripte,  492 

Ogres,  17                                                       ^^H 

^^^H           Mar; files,  75 

OJen,  108                                                               m 

^^^H           Matrnn,  76 

Oligarchy,   its  influenoa  on  Greek               M 

^^^H            Mdn  mpodia,  86 

literature,  160                                           ^^^| 

^^^1           Melanippidea,  170,  1S2 

Olympic  aiTLitiona,  3S4                              ^^H 

^^^H           Melanippiiies,  the  yuunger,  tSz 

Onoiiiacritna,  29,  30,  31  n,                          ^^^ 

^^^H           Melesagora^,  299 

Oral  character  of  Greak  literature,                M 

^^^r          Helic,  lit,  121  ff. ;  at  court,  155 

48  ;   transmission,  46  ;  delivery,                 ■ 

Melic  epic,  I45 

49   ff.,   159,  396  ;    its   iuflueucQi                 ■ 

MeliHSUR,  99 

492  ff. ;  of  prose,  384                                     1 

MenaniJer,  283,  284,  285,  325 

Orators,  2                                                               1 

MenarchiH,  iSi 

Qr.itory,  367  ff. ;  its  decline^  461  H                 1 

Menedeiniia,  468 

Orphelto,  293                                                ^^J 

Mi'nESEPchiuuMj  459 

Orphcua,  29,  30                                            ^^^| 

MeiiippiiH,  244 

Orphic  poetry,  35                                       ^^H 

Metacharactemation,  74  ■• 

Orphic  poeta,  91                                                 ^ 

Meliigt?ne8,  253 

I 

Jletnxiorua,  468 

Faak,  108                                                      1 

Mimea,  242,  475,  478 

Palinode  of  Steaichorus,  144                             1 

MimnL-rmus,  112,  121,487 

Pallias,  366                                                 ^^M 

Minya.3,  61 

Famphus,  ]o8                                             ^^^| 

Miit*iinach(is,  293 

Fan-Hellaiiiaui,  394                                   ^^^| 

Mcerwlett,  436 

Pfineetiuii,  32                                               ^^^| 

Morality,  in  HtiBiod,  83 

Panatberiiea,  the,  76                                ^^H 

Mursimus,  206 

Pantadea,  233                                            ^^H 

MorycLufl,  233 

Panyaaia,  89                                               ^^^H 

Muaffius,  31  n.,  92 

ParaiboalB,  278                                            ^^H 

Myia,  181 

Pnrine)i)dt;8j  93,  9^,  99  ff.,  467                 ^^H 

'arodna,  the,  190 
'arthfijia,  128 

FPiUiAAnias,  2Q,  84. 
'ransani&H,  phyHician,  lOJ 

Fei^^ftll<J<■r,  S8  ff. 

Pcrganmni,  31,  32 

Pericles,  367 

"  Periodic  "  style,  376 

Perigctuius,  27  n. 

PerBes,  82 

Perainus,  92 

PheedimuB,  90 

Phtedo,  4f)S 

Pherecratea,  247 

Pherocydes  of  Syroa,   92,   93,   29S 
ff. ,  465 

Pherecydes,  historian,  298  ffr|  324 

Philamtnon,  (08 

PhiJistus,  366 

Philetserua,  293 

rhilinus,  460 

Philiacus,  293 

PhiliKlen,  206 

PhilucTates,  460 

IMiil<>dem'»,  74 

Phih.Iaua,  46S 

Phi  toil  ijes^  248 

PhiluKivphy,  a,  465 

PhiloxenuH,  182 

PhTlyllJus,  253 

Pkorwii,  61 

Phocylidea,  153 

Phormua,  237 

I'horotiis,  87 

Photius,  25 

Phrynichua,  tragediim,  187  ff,,  192 

Phryuichiia,  comedi&o,  25 1 

Phrynis,  i!i2 

Pign-«,  75 

Pindw,  39,  65,  72,  107,  123,  170 
ff.,  376 

PEaiHtratns,  comnirMKiiin  of,  29  fF^ 

"  Plain  KtyH"  385 

Plaf^,  philoBopher,   roi,  26 1,    266, 
275,  281,  297,  360,  468  ff. 

Plata,  the  comedian,,  244,  252 

Ptillio,  325 

Pohis,  468 

Polycrates,  398,  401 

Polycidus,  182 

Polyeuctus,  436,  449 

PolymncBtus,  126 

Polyzetiua,  253 


Porphyry,  39,  324,  325 

I'osidoniu'',  32 

Pratina-i,  185  ff.,  192 

Praxi^orLs,  181 

Praxilla,  tSl 

Prochia,  54  flf.,  61  ff.,  75,  lot,  r24 

Pttwlicus,  61 ,  328,  369 

Prologue,  flf  tragedy,  1 90,  224,  225 

Pn>se,  diacovery  of,  8l  ;  beginning 

of,  93,  297  ff." 
Protagoraa,  48,  3  28,  368  fL 
Paaromachia,  76 
Publication,  28 
Pythagoras,  465 
PythangeluB,  233 
I'ytheaa,  459 

"  RE.vniNG  tragediana,"  233  ff. 

Recitation,  29  ;  of  Homer,  40,  31 

Jiflurn,  the,  59,  60,  63,  67,  68 

RhapsodistH,  51  ff. 

Rhinthon,  237 

"  Running  style,"  376 

Sack  of  Troy,  58,  60,  62 

Sakatlas,  126 

Salpe.  181  • 

Sannyrio.  253 

Sappho,  123,  137  ff.,  161,  163,  48s 

Satire,  479 

Satyric  drama,  lS6 

"School  "  of  jEschyloa,  205 

Scbo«)bi,  in  B,0.  500,  45 

Scinia,  237 

Separatists,  25 

Septiiagint,  30  n. 

SeUing  Sad,  the,  63 

Skidd  of  Hervulca,  S6 

Sicilian  rhetoric,  369 

Silli,  97 

Simonidta  of  Amorgos,  117  ff.,  I^ 

Simouidea  of  Geoa,  123,   163,  4S7 

488. 
Simonidea  of  Cos,  bistoriao,  365 
Sinon,  the,  63 
Skalds,  36 
Stefikrot,  1 10 
Skytale,  44  ff.,  48 
Sue  rates,   i/q,    Too,    209,    212, 

223  ;  and  Aristophaitea,  263, 

465 
SoSon,  107,  HZ,  Il6,  155,  I5< 
Somadeva,  19 
Soogs,  popular,  109  ff. 
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Sopater,  237 

Sophsenetus,  365 

Sophilus,  293 

Sopbiata,  264,  368,  465 

Sophocles,    135,   183,   189,   207  ff., 

223,  227,  332,  335,  486. 
Sophocles,  the  younger,  218 
Sophron,  242,  475,  478 
Sotades,  293 
Sparta,   her  services  to  literature, 

487  ;  race  qualities,  488  ff, 
Sphettus,  436 
Spintharus,  233 
Stasima,  190  S. 
Stasinus,  55 

SteaichoruB,  86,  123,  143  ff.,  157 
Steaimbrotus,  365 
Stheneeua,  233 
Strattis,  253 
Stratocles,  460 

Suidas,  75  and  n.,  89,  90^  127,  307 
Suaarion,  236,  244 
Swallow-song,  the,  109 
Syracuae,  166 

Tacitus,    compared    with    Thucy- 

didea,  346  ff. 
Taking  of  (Eehalia,  6 1 
Teaching  of  Chiron,  86 
Telarchia,  181 
Teleclidea,  248 
TeUgonia,  59,  63,  67 
Tdemachia,  18,  68 
Telesilla,  181 
Telestes,  182 

Terpander,  72,  no,  123  ff. 
Tetralogies  of  Antiphon,  374 
Thalea,  465 

Thaletaa,  123,  124,  126,  127 
Thebait,  60,  79,  90 
Theiuiatocles,  367 
Themistogenea,  '^51 
Theochreatus,  366 
Theocritua,  242 
Theocritua,  Sophist,  366 
Theodectea,  233 
Theodoridaa,  182 
Theodorua,  philosopher,  391,  468 
Theognidea,  148. 
Theognia,  bis  "seal,"  46,  107,  113, 

147  ft 
Theogois,  the  tragedian,  233 


Theophilns,  292 
Theopompua,  325,  363  V. 
Theapia,  1 84  ff. 
Tbeatoridea,  61 
Thrasymachus,  390  tL 
Thncydidea,  261,  313,  327  ff.,  35s 

356,  370 
Timarchus,  436 
Timeaitheus,  233 
'i'imocles,  Orphic  poet,  92 
Tinioclea,  comedian,  29 1 
Timon,  97 
Timotheua,  293 
Tisias,  370 
Titanomachia,  6 1 
Tragedians  and  Homer,  65  ff. 
Tragedy,  129,  183  ff. 
Tragic  turn,  the,  129 
Tranaformation,  24 
Trilogy,  196,  205,  478 
Trojan  table,  63 
Tynnichua,  170 
Tyranny,  its  influence   on  Greek 

literature,  159 
TyrtsBus,  107,  112,  116,  126 
Tzetzes,  30,  459  n. 

Vedat,  the,  36,  128 

Verse,  practical  value  of,  81 

Virgil,  77 

Wedding  of  Keyx,  86 

Wolf,  27  ff.  • 

Women,  their  position,  120,  128 

Writing,  28  ;  origin,  &c..  41  ff. ;  ia 

Homer,  42 ;  date  of,  in  Greece. 

43 ;  materiala  for,  46,  491 

Xanthus,  302,  324 

Xenarchua,  293 

Xenooles,  219 

Xenocritua,  126 

Xenodamoa,  126 

Xenomedes,  299 

Xenon,  25 

Xenophanea,  84,  85,  93,  96  ft 

Xenophon,  341,  34^  348  ff.,  474 

Zkno,  48,  75,  85,  99,  466  ff. 
Zenodotus,  30  n. 
Zoilus,  366,  398,  401  ft 
Zopyrns,  29,  30^  90 
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